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Os  Friday,  the  28tli  of  January,  1547,  Edward,  the  son  of  king  Henry 
VIII.,  ie  Bojouming  at  Hertford  Coatle,  Kia  iather  lies  dead  in  the  palace 
at  Whitehall.  Between  one  and  two  o'clock  of  the  morning  of  Saturday,  the 
29th,  the  eari  of  Hertford,  his  uncle,  is  alao  at  Hertford  Caatle.  Not  twenty- 
four  bouTH  have  elapsed  since  he  was  at  the  side  of  the  dying  king.  He  has 
left  a  confidential  friend  behind  him,  sir  William  Paget,  one  of  the  secretaries 
of  state ;  and  in  answer  to  a  despatch  which  has  been  forwarded  to  him,  the 
earl  writes,  before  day<break  of  that  January  morning,  with  regard  to  the 
late  king's  Will,  "  that  it  might  be  well  considered  how  much  thereof  were 
VOL.  III.— 64. 


2  WILL  OF  KING  HENRY  VIIL  [1547. 

necessary  to  be  published ;  "  adding,  "  for  divers  respects  I  think  it  not  con- 
venient to  satisfy  the  world."  The  Will  was  in  safe  custody.  Hertford  had 
locked  it  up ;  but  he  confides  in  Paget,  and  says  in  this  letter,  "  I  have  sent 
you  the  key  of  the  Will."  ♦  As  the  day  advances,  prince  Edward  and  his  uncle, 
with  sir  Anthony  Brown,  ride  to  Enfield.  There,  in  the  Manor  House, 
dwells  the  lady  Elizabeth.  The  son  of  Henry  by  Jane  Seymour  is  a  few 
months  above  nine  years  of  age.  Henry's  daughter  by  Anne  Boleyn  has  seen 
thirteen  years  and  four  months.  This  boy  and  girl  are  attached  to  each 
other.  Their  elder  sister,  Mary,  who  is  now  in  her  thirty-second  year,  has 
few  sentiments  in  common  with  these  young  people.  She  clings  to  the 
principles  and  institutions  which,  since  their  births,  have  been  rapidly 
perishing.  They  have  been  taught  to  believe  that  the  new  opinions  to  which 
she  has  been  compelled  to  assent  will  go  forward  into  a  more  complete  and 
permanent  revolution.  Edward  and  Elizabeth  are  brought  together  at 
Enfield,  before  their  father's  death  is  declared  to  them.  "Never,"  says 
Hayward,  the  historian  of  Edward  VL,  "  was  sorrow  more  sweetly  set  forth." 
The  parliament,  which  was  sitting  at  the  time  of  king  Henry's  decease, 
met  on  the  29th  of  January,  and  transacted  business  without  receiving  any 
intimation  of  the  great  change  in  the  monarchy.  On  the  31st,  on  which  day 
Edward  was  conducted  to  the  Tower  of  London  and  proclaimed  king, 
Wriothesley,  the  chancellor,  announced  to  the  lords  and  commons  the  death 
of  "  their  late  dread  lord."  A  portion  of  the  king's  Will  was  then  read,  and 
the  parliament  was  dissolved.  That  Will  was  dated  the  30th  of  December ; 
and  under  it  sixteen  executors  were  appointed,  to  exercise  the  powers  of  the 
crown  during  Edward's  minority.  To  assist  these  executors  in  cases  of 
doubt,  a  second  council  of  twelve  persons  was  also  nominated.  At  the 
accession  of  Henry  YI.,  at  the  age  of  nine  months,  the  peers  assembled  and 
issued  writs  for  a  parliament.  Henry  Y.  had  desired  by  his  Will  that  his 
brother  Gloucester  should  be  regent ;  but  the  parliament  declared  that  a 
king  could  not  appoint  a  regent  during  the  minority  of  his  successor. 
They  committed  a  limited  power  to  Qloucester  under  the  title  of  Protector. 
The  Executors  of  Henry  YIII.  raised  the  earl  of  Hertford  to  that  office. 
The  very  act  of  appointing  executors  was  the  assertion  of  the  royal  pre- 
rogative to  deal  with  the  kingdom  as  with  a  private  estate.  A  servile 
parliament  had  passed  a  statute  under  which  Henry  thiis  attempted  to 
supersede  the  ancient  powers  of  the  legislature.  The  solemn  trust  conferred 
upon  numerous  executors  propitiated  the  ruling  passion  strong  in  death ;  but 
the  administrative  power  of  many  would  necessarily  be  usurped  by  one,  or 
by  a  few.  Wriothesley  opposed  the  nomination  of  any  one  of  the  council  with 
an  authority  superior  to  the  rest.  Hertford  reasonably  enough  pointed  out  the 
difficulties  of  conducting  a  government  with  such  a  large  executive.  The  chan- 
cellor was  overruled.  The  infiuence  of  Hertford  prevailed.  He  was  soon  after 
created  duke  of  Somerset ;  and  Wriothesley  was  removed  from  office ;  having 
in  his  struggle  for  power  committed  a  political  offence.  In  these  proceedings, 
the  party  of  the  Beformation  was  triumphant.  Without  the  support  of  a 
powerful  party  Somerset  could  not  have  gone  so  direct  to  the  object  of  his 
ambition.    No  one  appears  to  have  offered  any  resistance  but  the  ex-chan- 
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ccllor;  and  after  Edward*8  coronation,  which  took  place  on  the  28th  of 
February,  the  Protector  was  not  only  confirmed  in  his  authority  by  letters- 
prtenf*  Under  the  great  seal,  but  his  powers  were  extended,  and  the  functions 
of  the  executors  were  merged  in  those  of  a  general  council,  who  were  bound 
to  act  by  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  real  head  of  the  state.  The  boy-king 
had  been  crowned  and  anointed*  He  had  taken  the  coronation  oath.  He 
bad  proclaimed  a  general  pardon.  But  Somerset  was  the  sovereign  of  England 
for  the  time  being.  He  and  his  faithful  co-executors  had  wealth  as  well  as 
titles  showered  upon  them,under  the  pretence  that  the  late  king  had,  by  a  clause 
in  his  will,  required  his  executors  to  make  good  all  that  he  had  promised ; 
and  witnesses  were  ready  to  prove  what  these  promises  were.  The  same 
spirit  of  rapacity  which  had  swallowed  up  so  large  a  portion  of  the  churcli 
property,  in  the  days  of  Henry,  was  still  unsated  ;  and  the  zeal  for  a  reformed 
•church,  earnest  as  it  was  amongst  the  more  intelligent  and  truly  religious  of 
the  nation,  was  thus  exposed  to  reproach  and  misconstruction.  When  it  was 
alleged  that  Henry  VIII.  had  promised  the  earl  of  Hertford  the  revenues  of 
six  good  prebends,  the  disinterested  sincerity  of  the  Protector  in  seeking  a 
further  reformation  of  religion  might  well  be  doubted. 

In  tracing  the  course  of  events  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI. — ^a  reign 
which  lasted  only  six  years  and  a  half— we  feel  strongly  impressed  with  the 
contrast  between  the  influence  of  the  personal  character  of  a  king  whose  will 
was  almost  absolute,  and  that  of  the  personal  character  of  a  king  whose 
nonage  prevented  him  exercising  any  real  control  over  public  afliairs.  And 
yet  we  cannot  speak  of  the  tendencies  of  the  government  without  feeling  that 
the  disposition,  the  abilities,  and  the  acquirements  of  this  youth,  who  died 
before  he  had  completed  his  sixteenth  year,  could  not  be  without  some  eflect 
upon  the  opinions  of  the  time,  if  they  had  little  share  in  the  direction  of  its 
policy.  The  "  Journal  '*  written  with  his  own  hand,  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Cotton  Library,  is  very  remarkable,  not  only  for  what  it  contains  but  for 
what  it  omits.  There  is  not  the  slightest  display  of  learning  in  it — there  are 
no  puerilities.  It  is  a  very  simple  record  of  public  affairs,  without  any 
expression  of  strong  feeling.  Not  exhibiting  any  large  or  original  views,  it 
yet  manifests  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the  general  nature  of  the  matters 
which  came  under  the  writer's  observation.  A  very  competent  judge  has 
said,  *'  It  is  perhaps  somewhat  brief  and  dry  for  so  young  an  author ;  but  the 
adoption  of  such  a  plan,  and  the  accuracy  with  which  it  is  written,  bear 
marks  of  an  untainted  taste  and  of  a  considerate  mind."  *  Of  the  first  and 
second  years  of  his  reign,  and  of  three  months  of  the  third  year,  it  presents 
only  a  short  summary.  From  the  24ith  of  March,  1549,  it  becomes  a  Diary, 
and  is  continued  till  the  30th  of  November,  1552.  In  the  introductory  part, 
his  own  birth  is  recorded ;  and  his  early  education  is  thus  described :  "  After- 
wards w^as  brought  up,  till  he  came  to  six  years  old,  among  the  women.  At 
the  sixth  year  of  his  age  he  was  brought  up  in  learning  by  Master  Doctor 
Cox,  who  was  after  his  almoner,  and  John  Cheke,  Master  of  Arts,  two  well- 
leamed  men,  who  sought  to  bring  him  up  in  learning  of  tongues,  of  the 
scripture,  of  philosophy,  and  all  liberal  sciences.  Also  John  Belmaine, 
Frenchman,  did  teach  him  tlie  French  language."     In  a  very  curious  paper» 
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witbout  date,  addrcBsed  to  Edward  by  'William  Thomas,  clerk  of  the  council, 
a  series  of  eighty-five  questions  upon  matters  of  policy  are  put  before  him. 
These  are  of  the  most  general  nature,  but  of  much  significance — such  as, 
"Wbetber  it  be  better  for  the  commonwealth  that  the  power  be  in  the 
nobility  or  in  the  people  ?  "  These  questions  the  writer  recommends  by 
Baying,  "  there  is  not  so  small  a  one  amongst  them  as  will  not  minister  matter 
of  much  discourse  worthy  the  argument  and  debating ;  which  your  highness 
may,  either  for  pastime  or  in  earnest,  propone  to  the  wisest  men."  •  The 
very  nature  of  these  qucBtions  ia  some  testimony  to  the  opinion  held  of  this. 


prince's  understanding ;  and  this  opinion  may  be  valued  at  a  higher  rBt» 
than  the  eulogy  of  Cardan,  an  Italian  physician,  wbo  saw  him  prafesstonally 
in  1552,  that  he  was  "  a  marvellous  boy  " — "  monatrifieu*  puellut." 

At  the  period  of  Henry's  death  England  was  at  peace.  The  pacificatioib 
of  1546  with  France  included  Scotland;  and  it  was  a  leading  object  of 
Henry's  policy,  which  he  held  to  in  his  dying  hour,  that  the  union  of 
England  and  Scotland  should  be  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  with 
the  child  Mary,  the  Scottish  queen.  The  attempt  to  force  this  marriage 
upon  Scotland  had  aroused  the  old  national  spirit  of  independence  in  her 
nobility ;  and  the  proposal  of  Somerset,  that  the  former  treaty  for  this 
marriage  should  be  renewed  and  ratified,  was  coldly  listened  to.  Within  a 
month  after  the  accession  of  Edward,  the  Council  Book  shows  that  a  state  of 
active  hostility  was  approaching.  On  the  27th  of  February,  Sir  Andrew 
Dudley  ia  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  ship  Fauncy,  to  cruise  in  the 
North  Seas,  off  the  English  and  Scottish  coasts.f  In  less  than  a  fortnight, 
Dudley  had  captured  the  Scottish  vessel  Lion.  This  casual  encounter  appears 
to  have  made  a  strong  impression  upon  the  young  king,  for  it  is  recorded 
with  more  than  usual  minuteness  in  his  Journal.  At  this  juncture  on  event 
occurred  which  materially  affected  the  relations  of  England  with  France  and 
Scotland.  Francis  I.  died  on  the  Slst  of  March,  at  Bamhouillet.  He  bad 
reigned  thirty-two  years  ;  during  which  period  his  ofioirs  had  been  so  mixed 
op  with  those  of  Henry  VIII.,  either  as  friends  or  enemies,  that  their  fate» 
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«eemed  in  some  degree  to  be  linked  together,  and  Franm  bad  entertained  a 
notion  that  he  ebould  die  in  the  same  year  aa  the  English  king.  When 
Henry  died,  Francis  caused  a  funeral  aerrice  to  bo  celebrated  in  the  church 
of  Notre  Same  ;  and  he  gradually  fell  into  a  atate  of  dejection,  which,  if  not 
a  tribute  of  fnendahip  to  the  niemary  of  his  rival  in  pomp  and  pageantry,  was 
a  aubmiision  to  the  lesson,  which  even  kings  must  learn,  that  "  all  is  vanity." 
The  son  and  successor  of  ITrancia,  Kenry  II.,  was  playing  at  tennis,  two  days 
*fter  his  father's  death, — by  advice  of  his  physicians,*  He  gave  a  more 
convincing  proof  of  his  slight  regard  for  his  father's  memory,  by  calling  about 
.him  the  counsellors  against  whom  he  had  received  a  death-bed  warning. 
Twenty  days  before  the  death  of  Francis,  a  treaty  had  been  concluded 
between  France  and  England.  This  the  new  king  of  France  refused  to 
ratify.  He  preferred  to  cultivate  an  alliance  with  the  Scots.  The  duke  of 
Guise  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  were  the  brothers  of  the  queen-dowagcr 
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■of  Scotland,  and  they  were  amongst  the  chief  advisers  of  the  French  king. 
To  stay  the  progress  of  the  reformed  opinions  in  Scotland,  and  to  prevent  the 
marriage  of  the  young  Mary  with  Edward,  were  sufficient  motives  to  a 
-decided  change  of  policy.  The  castle  of  St.  Andrews,  after  the  murder  of 
cardinal  Beaton,  in  1546,  bad  been  held  against  the  regent  Arran,  by  those 
who  were  &vourable  to  the  English  alliance.  A  truce  between  the  regent 
and  the  possessors  was  concluded  in  February,  1547 ;  and  they  subsequently 
proceeded  to  make  a  treaty  with  Somerset,  in  which  they  engaged  to  forward 
the  projected  marriage,  and  to  aid  any  English   force  that   should   enter 
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Scotland  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  possession  of  the  queen's  person.  The- 
French  government,  in  the  summer  of  1547,  sent  a  fleet  to  assist  in  th(v 
reduction  of  the  castle.  It  was  Anally  surrendered  on  the  29th  of  July,  and 
was  afterwards  demolished.  On  the  2nd  of  September,  the  protector  crossed 
the  border  at  Berwick,  with  a  powerful  invading  army. 

It  would  be  injustice  to  the  policy  of  Somerset  to  assume  that  he  entered 
upon  the  war  with  Scotland  in  the  arrogant  spirit  with  which  Henry  VIII. 
had  conducted  his  negociations  and  his  assaults.  There  was  a  treaty  under 
the  Great  Seal  of  Scotland  for  the  marriage  of  Edward  with  Mary ;  but  the 
determination  to  demand  its  fulfilment  was  conducted  in  a  tone  of  moderation^ 
in  the  first  instance,  which  shows  that  the  empire  of  force  was  gradually 
yielding  to  the  empire  of  opinion.  The  Protector  addressed  a  remarkable 
letter  ''to  the  nobility  and  counsellors,  gentlemen  and  commons  and  all 
other  the  inhabitants  of  the  realm  of  Scotland,"  in  which,  with  "  greeting 
and  peace,"  he  sets  forth  the  desire  of  England  to  establish  the  amity  of  th& 
two  countries  by  the  union  of  the  Crowns.  In  this  document  we  recognise 
the  expression  of  the  sagacious  statesman  rather  than  that  of  the  ambitious 
intriguer — of  one  who  saw  what  was  inevitable,  but  who  did  not  sufficiently 
estimate  the  force  of  national  pride  and  individual  interest  in  retarding  a 
great  good.  What  the  statesmen  of  queen  Anne  had  the  utmost  difficulty 
in  accomplishing,  the  minister  of  king  Edward  vainly  expected  to  realise  by 
appeals  to  great  principles  which  were  imperfectly  understood  even  two 
centuries  later.  Somerset  said  to  the  people  of  Scotland,  that  living  in  one 
island,  speaking  the  eame  language,  alike  in  manners  and  conditions,  it  waa 
''  unmeet,  imnatural,  and  unchristian,  that  there  should  be  betwixt  us  so 
mortal  war,  who,  in  respect  of  all  other  nations,  be  and  should  be  like  as  two 
brethren."  He  proposed  a  solid  union  by  the  marriage  of  king  Edward  and 
queen  Mary — the  circumstances  being  so  favourable  that  the  Divine  Pro- 
vidence manifestly  pointed  out  the  road  to  amity.  In  this  union  of  two 
kingdoms,  England  was  ready  "  to  take  the  indifierent  old  name  of  Britain 
again,  because  nothing  should  be  left  on  our  part  to  be  oflered.  ♦  ♦  ♦ 
We  seek  not  to  take  from  you  your  laws  nor  customs,  but  we  seek  to 
redress  your  oppressions,  which  of  divers  ye  do  sustain."  If  eloquent  writing 
could  have  been  more  efiectual  than  sturdy  blows,  such  an  appeal  as  thi» 
might  have  prevented  the  battle  of  Pinkie :  **  If  we  two,  being  made  one  by 
amity,  be  most  able  to  defend  us  against  all  nations,  and  having  the  sea  for 
wall,  the  mutual  love  for  garrison,  and  God  for  defence,  should  make  so  noble 
and  well-agreeing  monarchy,  that  neither  in  peace  we  may  be  ashamed,  nor 
in  war  afraid  of  any  worldly  or  foreign  power,  why  should  not  you  be  a» 
desirous  of  the  same,  and  have  as  much  cause  to  rejoice  at  it  as  we  ?"  * 
But  the  words  of  peace  were  not  hearkened  to.  The  influence  of  France 
prevailed.  The  priests  stirred  up  the  Scottish  people  to  resist  the  English 
heretics.  Knox  was  a  prisoner  in  France  ;  and  the  friends  of  the  Beformation 
were  scattered  and  proscribed. 

Somerset  advanced  from  Berwick  along  the  shore,  whilst  a  fleet  under 
lord  Clinton  kept  the  sea  within  view  of  the  coast ;  and  as  the  army  marched 

*  This  letter,  given  at  length  in  Holinshed,  p.  9D8,  is  fkr  more  interesting  than  the  paraphrase 
of  Ilay ward,  whidi  Home  quotes  as  his  authority. 
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by  Dunbar,  the  ships  were  seen  sailing  into  the  Fnth  of  Forth.  Turning 
westward  the  cavalrj  forded  the  river  Lynn,  and  the  infantry  crossed  at 
Linton  Bridge.  Bands  of  Scottish  horsemen  now  began  to  appear ;  and  the 
earl  of  Warwick  was  nearly  taken  prisoner  in  a  rash  advance.  On  the  8th 
the  English  were  encamped  near  Preston-pans ;  and  the  fleet  was  at  anchor 
near  Musselburgh.  The  Scottish  army  was  within  a  distance  of  little  more 
tlian  two  miles ;  the  ridge  of  Ealside  being  between  the  two  hosts.  On  the 
9thy  after  a  sharp  skirmish,  Somerset  and  Warwick  reconnoitred  the  Scots 
from  this  hill.  They  occupied  a  strong  position,  with  the  sea  on  their  left 
flank,  and  a  deep  marsh  on  their  right.  The  river  Esk  protected  their  front ; 
and  the  bridge  crossing  the  Esk  was  held  and  strongly  defended.  On  the 
morning  of  the  10th,  when  the  English  army  began  to  move,  it  was  discovered 
that  the  Scots  had  abandoned  their  strong  position,  and  had  crossed  the 
river.  They  had  taken  up  an  opinion  that  the  English  were  about  to  retreat 
to  their  ships,  and  would  escape  unless  attacked  in  their  camp.  This  belief 
was  fatal  to  them.  Although  the  Scots  fought  with  the  most  determined 
valour,  and  successfully  resisted  a  furious  charge  of  the  English  cavalry,  their 
rash  movement  had  placed  a  portion  of  their  force  within  the  ability  of  the 
English  ''to  compass  them,"  says  one  present  in  the  battle,  "in  that  they 
should  no  ways  escape  us ;  the  which  by  our  force  and  number  we  were  as 
well  able  to  do  as  a  spinner's  web  to  catch  a  swarm  of  bees."*  The  fight  had 
been  very  doubtful  until  this  superiority  was  gained  in  one  portion  of  the 
field.  A  general  panic  then  ensued ;  and  the  Scottish  army  fled  before  their 
slaughtering  pursuers.  We  shall  not  follow  Patten,  the  "  Londoner,**  in 
his  narrative  of  the  horrible  traces  of  this  slaughter,  by  the  sands  of  Leith,  by 
the  high  road  and  King's  Park  to  Edinburgh,  and  through  the  marsh  to 
Dalkeith.  The  pursuit  was  not  ended  till  nightfall;  when  the  victors 
returned  to  plunder  the  Scottish  camp.  This  great  victory — the  last  field, 
most  happily,  in  which  England  and  Scotland  were  engaged  in  a  quarrel  that 
could  be  called  national — was  without  any  benefit  beyond  the  unsubstantial 
glory  of  the  victors.  Ten  thousand  Scots  perished,  and  fifteen  hundred  were 
taken  prisoners,  without  any  serious  loss  on  the  part  of  the  English.  Leith 
was  set  on  fire.  Several  castles  were  taken.  But  in  three  weeks  after  the 
battle  of  Pinkie,  Somerset  recrossed  the  Tweed ;  and  entered  London  on  the 
8th  of  October,  declining,  however,  any  triumphant  reception.  The  young 
king  congratulated  his  uncle  in  a  short  and  sensible  letter  written  on  the 
18th  of  September  ;t  and  the  successful  general  received  additional  grants  of 
landed  estates.  Some  have  ascribed  the  sudden  return  of  Somerset  to  the 
necessity  of  resisting  intrigues  that  were  proceeding  against  him  in  the 
English  council.  It  is  probable  that  he  trusted  more  to  the  gradual  efieeta 
of  his  victory  upon  the  minds  of  the  Scottish  nation,  than  to  any  immediate 
attempts  to  control  the  course  of  its  government.  But  the  spirit  of  resistance 
to  the  English  heretics  was  excited  rather  than  allayed  by  the  disaster  of  the 
Black  Saturday,  as  the  day  of  Pinkie  was  long  csdled.  The  desired  amity 
was  still  far  distant.  There  was  a  young  man  in  the  battle  whose  influence 
upon  the  politics  of  Scotland  was  ultimately  more  powerful  than  the  prowess 

*'  Pattellas  Narrative ;  in  "Dalyell*8  Fragments  of  Scottish  History.'* 
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of  the  Protector,  of  whom  he  was  a  confidential  servant.  In  that  field  the 
future  great  minister  of  Elizabeth  '*  was  like  to  have  been  slain ;  but  was 
miraculously  saved  bj  one  that,  putting  forth  his  arm,  to  thrust  Mr.  Ceci] 
out  of  the  level  of  the  cannon,  had  his  arm  stricken  off."  * 

Before  the  departure  of  Somerset  for  Scotland  writs  had  been  issued  to 
summon  a  parliament.  During  the  seven  months  which  had  elapsed  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  intentions  of  the  government  as  to  the  reform  of 
religion  had  been  decidedly  manifested ;  and  there  could  be  little  doubt  that 
a  parliament  would  carry  forward  the  principles  of  which  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury  and  the  Protector  were  now  the  open  and  fearless  advocates. 
Cranmer  and  his  coadjutors  in  the  church  sought  to  prepare  a  broad  and 
solid  foundation  for  their  reforms,  in  the  enlightenment  of  the  people.  Yain 
ceremonies  and  superstitious  observances  might  be  attacked  by  statutes  and 
proclamations.  The  ancient  rubbish  might  be  cleared  away  by  the  strong 
hand.  But  a  fairer  temple  could  not  be  built  up  except  by  the  force  of 
national  opinion.  The  influence  of  the  printing-press  and  the  influence  of 
the  pulpit  were  to  be  exerted  to  lead  the  people  to  think,  and  in  thinking,  to 
reject  the  tyranny  which  had  so  long  kept  them  in  darkness.  Cranmer  had 
selected  the  Paraphrase  of  the  New  Testament,  by  Erasmus,  as  a  fitting  book 
to  be  translated  into  English,  and  set  up  in  churches.  It  was  the  work  of 
one  of  the  most  moderate  of  reformers,  and  contained  little  that  could  be 
oflensive  to  the  professors  of  the  old  faith.  But  any  mode  of  enlightening 
the  people  was  offensive  to  the  anti-reforming  party  in  the  church;  and 
Gardiner,  bishop  of  Winchester,  attacked  this  translation  with  clever  bitter- 
ness which  many  a  dignified  ecclesiastic,  even  to  this  day,  has  been  proud  to 
imitate.  One  objection  was  made  by  Gardiner  to  the  circulation  of  the 
Paraphrase,  which  may  deserve  a  passing  notice.  He  says  that  the  injunctions 
to  set  up  the  book  "  charge  the  realm  for  buying  rather  above  20,000/.  than 
under ;  whereof  I  have  made  account  by  estimate  of  the  number  of  buyers, 
and  the  price  of  the  whole  books."  The  Paraphrase  is  in  two  folio  volumes. 
It  was  translated  by  several  persons ;  and  each  portion  of  the  book  being 
separately  paged,  it  was  either  issued  in  sections,  as  it  came  from  the  press, 
or  was  divided  amongst  many  printers  to  secure  a  rapid  completion.  The 
cost  of  this  book,  thus  objected  to  by  Gardiner,  was  probably  as  injurious  to 
its  circulation  as  "the  arrogant  ignorance  of  the  translator,*'  which  he 
unsparingly  ridiculed.  In  the  same  spirit  the  bishop  of  Winchester  attacked 
the  Book  of  Homilies,  "  appointed  by  the  king's  majesty  to  be  declared,  and 
read  by  all  parsons,  vicars,  or  curates,  every  Sunday  in  their  churches,  where 
they  have  cure.*'  With  tiH  his  rancour  and  prejudice  there  is  a  boldness  and 
honesty  in  Gardiner's  remonstrances  against  the  measures  of  this  period,  which 
were  ill  answered  by  committing  him  to  the  Eleet.  His  voice  was  thus  silenced 
before  the  meeting  of  parliament.  An  ecclesiastical  visitation,  to  which 
Gardiner  and  Bonner,  the  bishop  of  London,  were  strongly  opposed,  went 
forward  during  the  Protector's  absence  in  Scotland.  The  kingdom  was 
divided  into  six  circuits ;  and  the  commissioners  in  each  had  to  inquire  as  to 
the  removal  of  images,  when  they  were  abused  by  pilgrimages  and  offerings ; 
whether  the  Scriptures  were  read,  and  the  Litany  sung,  in  English  ;  whether 

*  Life  of  Lord  Bargbley  by  a  Domestic  ;  in  Feck*s  "Desiderata  Conosa,*'  p.  8. 
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the  clergy  declared  to  their  parishioners  the  articles  for  the  abolition  of 
superfluous  holidays  ;  whether  they  diligently  taught  their  parishioners,  and 
especially  the  youth,  the  Pater  Noster,  the  articles  of  our  faith,  and  the  Ten 
Commandments,  in  English ;  whether  the  Bible,  of  the  largest  volume  in 
English,  was  provided  in  some  convenient  place  in  the  church.  These,  and 
many  other  subjects  of  inquiry,  {iimished  a  clear  assurance  that  the  govern- 
ment was  not  disposed  to  slumber  over  the  work  of  the  Keformation.  The 
commissioners  appear  to  have  been  armed  in  some  particulars  not  only  with 
a  power  of  inquiry,  but  of  absolute  authority  to  repress  abuses.  There  was 
no  open  resistance  to  their  proceedings.  Burnet  says,  that  when  the  Protector 
returned  from  Scotland,  "he  found  the  visitors  had  performed  their  visitation, 
and  all  had  given  obedience.  And  those  who  expounded  the  secret  pro- 
vidences of  God  with  an  eye  to  their  own  opinions,  took  great  notice  of  this, 
— that  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  visitors  removed,  and  destroyed,  most  of 
the  images  in  London,  their  armies  were  so  successful  in  Scotland  at  Pinkie- 
field."  • 

The  parliament  which  assembled  on  the  4th  of  November,  1547,  sat  only  till 
the  24th  of  December ;  but  in  those  fifty  days  it  passed  some  measures  of  the 
highest  importance.  The  "Act  for  the  repeal  of  certain  statutes  concerning 
treasons,  felonies,  &c.,"  swept  away  the  manifold  treasons  which  had  been  created, 
by  statute  after  statute,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  In  the  reign  of  Eichard  II. 
the  same  process  of  making  new  treasons  had  been  resorted  to ;  and  the 
statute  of  Henry  IV.  by  which  they  are  abrogated,  says  that  "  no  man  knew 
how  he  ought  to  behave  himself,  to  do,  speak,  or  say,  for  doubt  of  such  pains 
of  treason."  So  it  was  when  Edward  VI.  came  to  the  throne ;  and  the 
remedy,  as  in  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.,  was  to  go  back  to  the  Statute  of 
Treasons  of  the  25th  of  Edward  III.,  and  entirely  to  repeal  what  Blackstone 
calls  the  "new-fangled  treasons  "  of  "the  bloody  reign  of  Henry  VIII." t 
By  this  act  of  the  Ist  of  Edward  VI.,  all  "  estatutes  touching,  mentioning,  or 
in  any  wise  concerning  religion," — the  statutes  of  Eichard  II.,  of  Henry  V., 
and  of  Henry  VIII.,  "  concerning  punishment  and  reformation  of  heretics 
and  Lollards ;  "  the  recent  statutes  of  the  Six  Articles,  and  against  uttering 
certain  books  ;  and  "  all  and  every  other  act  concerning  doctrine  and  matter 
of  religion,"  were  repealed  and  utterly  annulled.  All  new  Felonies  made  by 
statute  since  the  Ist  of  Henry  VIII.  were  also  repealed.  The  penalties  for 
aJBBrming  that  the  king  is  not  supreme  head  of  the  Church  were,  however, 
retained.  In  this  comprehensive  statute,  the  despotic  law  of  the  preceding 
reign,  that  the  Proclamations  of  the  King  in  Council  should  be  as  viJid  as  acte 
of  parliament,  was,  further,  wholly  repealed. J  Whatever  might  be  the  errors 
of  the  Protector's  administration,  this  Statute  alone  furnishes  a  proof  that  the 
detestable  spirit  of  unbridled  tyranny  which  was  the  characteristic  of  the 
second  half  of  the  reign  of  Henry  was  not  to  be  perpetuated.  In  the  rebellion 
of  1549,  when  the  insurgents  were  moved  by  the  enemies  of  the  Eeformation 
to  desire  that  the  laws  should  be  placed  again  on  their  tyrannous  foundation, 
Somerset,  writing  in  the  name  of  the  king,  thus  adverted  to  the  circumstances 

•  "  Kefonnation,"  Part  II.  book  L 
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of  their  repeal :  '*  The  Six  Articles,  and  the  statutes  that  made  words  treason, 
and  other  such  severe  laws,  ye  seem  to  require  again  ;  the  which  all  our  whole 
parliament  almost,  on  their  knees,  required  us  to  abolish  and  put  away ;  and 
when  we  condescended  thereto,  with  a  whole  Toice  gave  us  most  humble 
thanks,  for  they  thought  before  that  no  man  was  sure  of  his  life,  lands,  or 
goods.  And  would  you  have  these  laws  ^ain  ?  Will  you  that  we  shall 
resume  the  scourge  again,  and  hard  snaffle  for  your  mouths  P  '*  *  In  this 
short  parliament  an  act  was  passed  regarding  ''  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar." 
It  imposed  the  penalties  of  fine  and  imprisonment  upon  such  as  by  preaching, 
reading,  arguments,  talks,  rhymes,  songs,  or  plays, ''  call  it  by  such  vile  and 
unseemly  words  as  Christian  ears  do  abhor  to  hear  rehearsed."  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  abuse  and  ribaldry  with  which  the  doctrine  of  the  real 
presence  had  been  assailed,  had  seriously  tended  to  bring  all  religion  into 
contempt,  and  had  nourished  a  spirit  of  irreverence  wholly  opposed  to  the 
principles  of  the  Eeform&tion.  But  coupled  with  this  enactment  was  a  clause 
that  marked  the  distinction  between  the  Eomish  and  the  Reformed  Church, 
by  prescribing  that  the  Sacrament  should  be  administered  in  both  kinds — the 
bread  and  the  wine — thus  providing  that  the  cup  should  not  be  refused  to 
the  laity.  The  people,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  primitive  church,  were 
to  receive  the  sacrament  with  the  priest.f  By  another  Statute,  bishops  were 
to  be  elected  by  the  king's  letters  patent,  and  process  in  the  ecclesiastical 
courts  was  to  be  in  the  king's  name.^  Another  Act,  which  indicates  a  good 
intention  most  unrighteously  carried  out,  provides  that  all  the  revenues  of 
chauntries,  by  which  vain  opinions  of  purgatory  and  masses  were  upheld, 
should  be  bestowed  upon  the  crown ;  considering  that  "the  alteration,  change, 
and  amendment  of  the  same,  and  converting  to  good  and  godly  uses,  as  in 
erecting  of  Grammar-Schools  to  the  education  of  youth  in  virtue  and  godliness 
the  further  augmenting  of  the  universities,  and  better  provision  for  the  poor 
and  needy,"  could  not  be  effected  in  any  other  way  than  by  committing  their 
disposition  to  the  king  and  his  council.  §  Cranmer,  who  knew  the  avidity 
with  which  the  rapacious  courtiers  seized  upon  the  spoils  of  the  Church,  had 
the  honesty  to  vote  against  this  bill.  The  great  Eeformer  was  in  a  minority 
vnth  Bonner,  the  most  intolerant  enemy  of  Beformation. 

The  parliament  had  been  prorogued  till  April,  1548 ;  but,  the  houses 
having  met,  it  was  alleged  that  the  war  betwixt  England  and  Scotland  had 
prevented  the  attendance  of  many  members,  and  parliament  was  again  pro- 
rogued, and  did  not  finally  meet  till  the  2nd  of  January,  1549.  Ihiring  this 
interval  of  legislation  the  country  was  in  an  unsettled  state.  The  Statute 
against  Vagabonds,  passed  in  the  first  session, — that  cruel  enactment  which 
Edward  in  his  Journal  calls  "  an  extreme  law  " — had  removed  none  of  the 
evils  of  this  period  of  transition.  ||  The  Eeformation  kept  on  its  steady  course ; 
offending  the  greater  number  of  the  people  who  clung  to  ancient  habits,  but 
gradually  vnnning  over  the  thoughtful  and  educated  to  an  earnest  reception 
of  its  principles.  In  Eebruary,  1548,  a  proclamation  went  forth  to  forbid 
the  carrying  of  candles  on  Candlemas-day ;  taking  ashes  on  Ash  Wednesday ; 

*  Tytler,  "Original  Letters,"  vol.  i.  p.  180.     This  is  one  of  the  many  interesting  documents 
which  was  first  given  in  Mr.  Tytler's  collection  from  the  State  Paper  Office. 
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and  bearing  pnlmB  on  Palm  Sunday.  The  commemoration  of  Chriit'e  entry 
into  Jerusalem  woa,  in  some  placea,  burlesqued  In  the  aDclent  procession  of 
the  wooden  ass,  before  which  the  people  prostrated  tbemselveB,  and  strewed 
their  palm-bnmcbes.  Burnet  has  described  the  differences  of  opinion  as  to 
the  abolition  of  these  old  ceremonies:  "The  count  ly-people  generally  loved 
all  these  shows,  procesiiioiis,  and  assembliea,  as  things  of  diversion  i  and 
judged  it  a  dull  business  only  to  come  to  church  foi  divine  worship  and  tho 


hearing  of  sermons  :  therefore  they  were  much  delighted  with  the  gaiety  and 
chcerfulDCSS  of  these  rites.  But  others,  observing  that  they  kept  up  all 
these  things  just  as  tbe  heathens  did  their  plays  and  festivities  for  their  gods, 
judged  them  contrary  to  the  gravity  and  simplicity  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  were  earnest  to  have  them  removed."*  But  the  ^formers  gave  the 
people  something  of  iar  higher  value  than  the  shows  and  processions  which 
they  took  away.     They  gave  them  an  English  Liturgy. 

*  "  ItcfomiUDn,"  Part  II.  book  i. 
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The  first  measure  of  the  Parliament  of  1549  was  "An  Act  for  the 
Uniformity  of  Service,"  &c.  The  preamble  states  that  the  king  having 
appointed  "  the  archbirfiop  of  Canterbury,  and  certain  of  the  most  learned 
and  discreet  bishops  and  other  learned  men  of  this  realm,"  that  they  should 
"draw  and  make  one  convenient  and  meet  order  of  common  and  open 
prayer  and  administration  of  the  sacran  ents,"  they  had  "  by  the  aid  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  with  one  uniform  agreement  concluded  and  set  forth  "  the  same, 
"  in  a  book  entitled  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  administration  of  the 
Sacraments,  and  other  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  after  the  use  of  the 
Church  of  England."  •  This  form  of  service  was  to  be  read  by  all  ministers 
in  cathedrals  and  parish  churches,  from  the  ensuing  feast  of  Pentecost,  under  v 
penalties  for  refusal ;  and  the  book  of  the  said  service  was  to  be  obtained  at 
the  cost  of  the  parishioners,  before  that  festival.  The  office  of  the  Com- 
munion had  been  previously  issued  as  a  separate  publication.  Of  the  "  Book 
of  the  Common  Prayer  "  there  were  two  authorised  printers,  Bichard  Grafton 
and  Edward  Whitchurch.  They  appear  to  have  commenced  the  issue  as  fast 
as  their  presses  could  produce  copies ;  some  having  the  date  of  March,  1549 ; 
some  of  May,  some  of  June.  The  price  of  a  copy  was  limited,  thus,  by  a 
notice  on  the  last  leaf  of  the  folio  volume :  "  The  king's  majesty,  by  the  advice  of 
his  most  dear  uncle  the  Lord  Protector,  and  other  his  highness*  council,  straitly 
chargeth  and  commandeth  that  no  manner  of  person  do  sell  this  present  book, 
unbound,  above  the  price  of  two  shillings  and  twopence  the  piece ;  and  the 
same  bound  in  paste  or  in  boards,  not  above  the  price  of  three  shillings  and 
eightpence  the  piece."  t  With  some  variations  in  a  subsequent  edition  of 
1552,  which  was  called  "  the  second  book,"  this  Liturgy  is  not  essentially 
different  from  that  of  the  present  day.  It  was  based  upon  the  ancient 
catholic  services,  which  had  been  handed  down  from  the  primitive  ages  of  the 
Church ;  and  which  the  English  people  had  for  generations  heard  sung  or 
said,  without  comprehending  their  meaning.  In  the  western  insurrection 
of  1549,  the  rebels  declared,  "We  will  have  the  mass  in  Latin,  as  was 
before."  The  answer  of  Cranmer  to  this  point  of  their  complaints  is  a 
logical  appeal  to  the  common  sense  of  Englishmen :  "  The  priest  is  your 
proctor  and  attorney,  to  plead  your  cause  and  to  speak  for  you  all ;  and  had 
you  rather  not  know  than  know  what  he  saith  for  you  P  I  have  heard  suitors 
murmur  at  the  t)ar,  because  their  attorneys  have  pleaded  their  cases  in  the 
French  tongue,  which  they  understood  not.  Why  then  be  you  offended  that 
the  priests,  which  plead  your  cause  before  God,  should  speak  such  language 
as  you  may  understand  ?  "  J  The  resistance  to  the  Act  for  the  Uniformity 
of  Service,  to  which  the  people  in  some  places  were  stimulated  by  high 
counsels  and  examples,  was  of  itself  an  indication  of  the  fears  of  the  anti- 
reformers,  that  the  habitual  use  of  a  Common  Prayer  Book,  so  pure  and 
simple,  so  earnest  and  elevated, — so  adapted  to  the  universal  wants  and 
feelings  of  mankind — so  touching  and  solemn  in  its  Offices — would  establish 
the  reformed  worship  upon  a  foundation  which  no  storm  of  worldly  policy 
could  afterwards  overthrow.  The  change  in  the  habits  of  the  people  produced 
by  this  Book  of  Common  Prayer  must  indeed  have  been  great.     When  they 

•  2  &  8  Edward  VI.  c  1.  t  Herbert's  Ames. 
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gathered  tt^ther  in  the  Bpacious  cathedral  or  the  narrow  village  church,  tbey 
no  longer  heard  the  Litany  Bung  by  the  priests  in  procession ;  but  they  joined 
their  own  voices  to  the  sacred  words  which  they  received  into  their  hearta, 
with  "  Spare  ua  good  Lord,"  and  "  "We  beseech  thee  to  hear  us."  This 
constant  feeling  that  they  tliemselves  were  to  take  part  in  the  service,  and 
not  be  mere  listenera  to  imintelligible  though  euphonioua  sentences,  was  to 
give  a  new  interest  to  the  reformed  worship,  fivr  beyond  the  formal "  Amen  " 
of  the  Latin  ritual,  and  the  other  routine  words  which  they  had  been  taught 
to  speak,  "like  pies  or  parrots."  •  For  a  short  time  it  was  objected  to  the 
new  service  that  "it  was  like  a  Christmas  game  ;"  hut  when  the  people,  after 
ft  few  years,  had  come  to  understand  this  service,  in  which  they  took  a  real 
part,  they  could  not  be  readily  led  hack  to  the  "fond  play  "  of  their  fore- 
fathers, "  to  hear  the  priest  speak  aloud  to  the  people  in  Latin,  and  the  people 
listen  with  their  ears  to  hear  j  and  some  walking  up  and  down  in  the  chnrch ; 
some  saying  other  prayers  in  Latin  ;  and  none  understandetb  other."  f  The 
EngUsh  Liturgy,  and  the  constant  reading  of  the  Lessons  in  English,  were 
the  corner-stones  which  held  together  that  Church  of  England  which  the 
reformers  had  built  up.  Those  who  rejected  the  Liturgy  consistently 
demanded  that  the  English  Eible  should  be  called  in  again.  The  records  of 
the  Printing-press  show  how  vain  was  such  a  demand.  The  art  of  Guten- 
burg  and  Caxton  had  made  a  return  to  the  old  darkness  on  impossibility. 
Not  without  roason  did  John  Day,  one  of  the  printers  of  the  many  editions 
of  the  Bible  that  appeared  in  the  reign  of  Edward  TL,  take,  in  oUusion  to  hia 
own  name,  a  device  of  the  sun  rising  and  the  sleeper  awakened. 

■  StiTpe,  "M«morUlii>f  Ciaiuner,"Tol.ii.  p.  6  IS.     Oxford,  1S18.  f  Ibid,,  p.  Gil. 
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Difficoltira  of  the  governinent  of  lie  Protector — Proceedinsa  of  his  brother,  Lord  SeTmoiir — HU 
ureat — His  sttaioder  and  eiecutioD — Purticipstion  of  Someiset  in  Sejmoar'B  eondemp*- 
lion — DangGrs  of  the  eountr; — Somerset's  atlcmpta  U  resist  the  oppreaaina  of  tba 
Commons — ProolamBtions  agiiinBt  ineloeares — Insorrecticms  of  15*9 — The  Cbraieh  ud 
Deronahire  rebellion  against  reiigioa«  innoratioM — Si^  of  Bieter — The  Horiblk  rebellion 
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Although  the  great  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  goTemment  of  Edward  VI. 
had,  dunng  tlie  firat  two  ycara  of  the  reign,  gone  eteadily  ODward,  the  evils 
incidentftl  to  a  royal  minority  were  rapidly  developing  themaelveB.  The 
power  of  the  Protector  was  to  some  extent  an  usurpation.  The  aathority 
which  had  been  conferred  upon  him  by  letters  patent  was  naturally  offensive 
to  many  of  the  council.  The  resistance  of  Gtardiner  and  others  of  the  higher 
clergy  kept  alive  the  hostility  of  the  great  Bomish  party.  The  princeea  Mary, 
too,  as  might  have  been  expected  from  tho  determination  of  her  character, 
refused  to  conform  to  the  change  of  religion,  and  maintained  that  as  her 
father's  executors  were  sworn  to  his  laws,  she  should  defer  her  obedience  to 
other  laws  until  the  king  were  of  sufficient  years  to  enforce  them.*  This 
doctrine  was  openly  or  covertly  upheld  by  persons  of  less  imporianco  ;  and 
the  bonds  of  eubmissioa  to  tho  ruling  powers  of  the  otate  were  thus  relaxed, 
wherever  conscience,  bo  called,  could  be  set  up  against  tho  duty  of  the  subject. 
The  Protector  himself,  of  whose  character  it  is  difficult  to  judge  dispassionately 
amidst  a  mass  of  contradictory  opinions,  was,  like  all  persons  whose  authority 
is  in  any  degree  qiiestionable,  disposed  to  enforce  it  beyond  the  limits  of 
prudence.    He  gave  offence  to  a  proud  nobility,  by  taking  precedence  in 

•  Strjpe,  "Eecl.  Memorials,"'  II.  pari  I.  p.  238. 
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parliament,  and  sitting  upon  an  elevated  seat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  throne. 
He  gave  offence  by  putting  his  own  opinion  above  the  opinions  of  the 
council ;  so  that  a  Spaniard  who  had  visited  England,  said  that  Somerset  rode 
upon  so  strong  and  big  a  horse,  that  the  fair  goodlj  animal  carried  the 
Protector  and  the  king's  coimcil  at  once  upon  his  back.*  His  confidential 
friend,  sir  "William  Paget,  ventured  to  remonstrate  against  his  "  great  choleric 
bullions  ;'*  and  mentioning  a  case  in  which  sir  Bichard  a  Lee  had  complained, 
with  weeping,  of  the  Protector's  "  handling  of  him,"  most  wisely  says,  "  a  king 
who  shall  give  men  discouragement  to  say  their  opinions  frankly  receivetb 
thereby  great  hurt  and  peril  to  his  realm.  But  a  subject  in  great  authority, 
as  your  grace  is,  using  such  fashion,  is  like  to  fall  into  great  danger  and  peril 
of  his  own  person,  beside  that  to  the  commonwealth." t  The  first  great 
danger  and  peril  which  Somerset  encountered  came  from  his  own  brother. 

Admiral  sir  Thomas  Seymour,  created  by  Edward  VI.  lord  Seymour  of 
Sudley,  had,  within  a  very  short  time  of  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.,  become  a 
suitor  to  his  widow,  queen  Catherine  Parr.  In  king  Edward's  Journal, 
immediately  after  a  notice  of  the  recantation  of  Dr.  Smith,  at  Paul's  Cross,  on 
the  16th  of  May,  there  is  this  significant  entry : — "  The  lord  Seymour  of  Sudley 
married  the  queen  whose  name  was  Catherine,  with  which  marriage  the 
Lord  Protector  was  much  ofi*ended."  The  Protector,  after  the  marriage  was 
avowed,  withheld  the  royal  widow's  jewels,  which  she  alleged  the  late  king 
had  given  her  ;  and  he  opposed  her  wish  as  to  the  lease  of  a  crown  manor. 
Amiable  as  she  appears  to  have  been,  she  manifested  her  indignation  in  no 
measured  terms,  in  a  letter  to  her  husband: — "This  shall  be  to  advertise  you 
that  my  lord  your  brother  hath  this  afternoon  made  me  a  little  warm.  It 
was  fortunate  we  were  so  much  distant ;  for  I  suppose  else  I  should  have 
bitten  him."  J  The  wife  of  lord  Seymour  was  not  long  fated  to  kindle  her 
husband's  wrath  against  his  brother.  She  gave  birth  to  a  daughter  on  the 
1st  of  September,  1548,  and  died  on  the  7th.  Seymour  had  hoped  for  a  son, 
"  trusting,"  as  he  writes  to  his  wife  in  June,  that,  "  if  God  should  give  him 
life  to  live  as  long  as  his  father,  he  will  revenge  such  wrongs  as  neither  you 
nor  I  can  at  this  present."  §  It  appears  not  improbable  that  what  Seymour 
deemed  his  wrongs  were  the  results  of  his  brother's  sense  of  his  public  duty. 
There  is  a  remarkable  letter  of  the  Protector  to  the  lord  admiral,  dated  on 
the  1st  of  September,  1548,  in  which  he  remonstrates  against  his  brother's 
conduct  in  his  private  relations  with  his  neighbours  : — "  If  you  do  so  behave 
yourself  amongst  your  poor  neighbours,  and  others  the  king's  subjects,  that 
they  may  have  easily  just  cause  to  complain  upon  you,  and  so  you  do  make 
them  a  way  and  cause  to  lament  unto  us  and  pray  redress,  we  are  most  sorry 
therefore,  and  would  wish  very  heartily  it  were  otherwise ;  which  were  both 
more  honour  for  you,  and  quiet  and  joy  and  comfort  for  us.  But  if  you  mean 
it,  that  for  our  part  we  are  ready  to  receive  poor  men's  complaints,  that 
findeth  or  thinketh  themselves  injured  or  grieved,  it  is  our  duty  and  office  so 
to  do.    And  though  you  be  our  brother,  yet  we  may  not  refuse  it  upon  you."  || 

The  death  of  the  queen,  his  wife,  opened  to  the  rash  and  turbulent 
Seymour,  a  new  prospect  for  his  ambition.    If  the  scandalous  stories  of  that 

•  Strrpe,  **  Eccl.  Memorials,"  II.  part  I.  p.  238.  t  Ibid,  part  II.  p.  427. 
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time  are  to  be  believed — and  they  appear  in  the  evidence  of  the  princess 
Elizabeth's  governess — there  had  been  many  strange  familiarities  between 
the  admiral  and  the  princess,  then  a  girl  of  fifteen,  who  was  residing  under 
the  care  of  queen  Catherine.*  He  now  paid  secret  addresses  to  the  princess  ; 
who  appears,  in  that  spirit  of  coquetry  which  she  retained  through  life,  to 
have  given  some  encouragement  to  a  man  who  is  described  as  "  fierce  in 
courage,  courtly  in  fashion,  in  personage  stately,  in  voice  magnificent,  but 
somewhat  empty  in  matter.''  f  It  was  one  of  the  charges  against  him,  as  set 
forth  in  Articles  of  Treason  in  the  Council  Book,  that  before  he  married  the 
queen  he  attempted  to  marry  "the  lady  Elizabeth,  second  inheritor  in 
remainder  to  the  crown,"  but  was  then  prevented  by  the  Lord  Protector,  and 
others  of  the  council.  The  charge  then  goes  on  to  say,  "  that  you  sithence 
that  time,  both  in  the  life  of  the  queen  continued  your  old  labour  and  love, 
and  after  her  death,  by  secret  and  crafty  means,  practised  to  achieve  the  said 
purpose  of  marrying  the  said  lady  Elizabeth,  to  the  danger  of  the  king's 
majesty's  person,  and  peril  of  the  state,  of  the  same."  J  In  January,  1549, 
Seymour  was  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Tower.  The  opposition  to  his  designs 
upon  the  princess  Elizabeth  had  probably  driven  him  to  engage  in  the  rash 
enterprises  which  led  to  his  destruction. 

The  proceedings  against  Seymour  were  conducted  under  that  approved 
instrument  of  oppression,  a  bill  of  attainder.  After  his  committal  he  had 
been  several  times  examined ;  but  on  the  23rd  of  February  the  council  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Tower,  and  presented  to  him  thirty-three  articles,  to  which 
they  required  his  answers.  He  demanded  a  trial,  and  to  be  confronted  with 
his  accusers.  This  demand  was  refused ;  and  the  articles  formed  the  founda- 
tion of  the  bill  of  attainder,  which  was  brought  into  the  house  of  lords. 
"  Then  the  evidence  was  brought.  Many  lords  gave  it  so  fully  that  all  the 
rest  with  one  voice  consented  to  the  bill ;  only  the  Protector,  for  natural 
pity's  sake,  as  is  in  the  Council  Book,  desired  leave  to  withdraw."  §  The  bill 
was  sent  to  the  Commons ;  but  some  of  the  old  constitutional  feeling  had 
revived ;  and  it  was  urged  that  the  admiral  should  be  heard  upon  a  trial. 
But  the  Lords  who  had  given  evidence  went  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
there  repeating  what  they  had  said,  the  bill  passed.  The  royal  assent  was 
given  on  the  5th  of  March  ;  and  the  unhappy  man  was  executed  on  the  20th. 
The  warrant  for  his  execution  was  signed,  amongst  others  of  the  council,  by 
Somerset  and  by  Cranmer.  The  historian  of  Edward  VI.  says,  with  regard 
to  the  Protector,  "  Hereupon  many  of  the  nobility  cried  out  upon  him  that 
he  was  a  blood-sucker,  a  murderer,  a  parricide,  ||  a  villain,  and  that  it  was 
not  fit  the  king  should  be  under  the  protection  of  such  a  ravenous  wolf."  % 
The  extent  to  which  a  determination  to  sacrifice  private  feelings  to  public 
duty  may  carry  a  statesman,  can  scarcely  be  estimated  by  those  who  treat 
of  such  matters  with  the  natural  sympathies  for  the  unfortunate,  and  the 
common  reverence  for  the  ties  of  blood.  But  it  is  clear  that  Somerset  was 
not   of  a  cruel  nature ;  and  we  may  readily  believe  in  the  record  of  the 

•  Burghley  Papers.  +  Hay  ward,  *«  Life  of  Edward  VI." 
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council,  which  sajB  that  the  necessitj  for  his  brother's  attainder  was  felt  by 
him  to  be  "  heavy,  lamentable,  and  sorrowfuL"  It  would  appear,  also,  from 
a  tmstworthy  evidence,  that  the  sad  alternative  of  a  brother's  death,  or  the 
danger  of  the  State,  was  in  some  degree  forced  upon  him.  The  princess 
Elizabeth,  when  she  was  suspected  of  being  privy  to  a  conspiracy  against 
her  sister,  queen  Mary,  earnestly  entreated  to  be  admitted  to  see  her; 
saying, ''  I  have  heard  in  my  time  of  many  cast  away  for  want  of  coming  to 
the  presence  of  their  prince ;  and,  in  late  days,  I  have  heard  my  lord  Somer- 
set say  that,  if  his  brother  had  been  suffered  to  speak  with  him,  he  had  never 
Buffered ;  but  the  persuasions  were  made  to  him  so  great,  that  he  was  brought 
in  belief  that  he  could  not  live  safely  if  the  admiral  lived,  and  that  made 
him  give  his  consent  to  his  death.'*  *  "  He  could  not  live  safely  if  the 
admiral  lived  "  would  seem  to  make  the  quarrel  between  the  two  brothers  a 
mere  personal  question.  But  in  this  quarrel  the  tranquillity  of  the  govern- 
ment was  involved.  The  realm  was  surrounded  with  dangers.  The  war 
with  Scotland  and  France  required  that  the  people  should  be  imited  for 
defence ;  but  they  were  greatly  divided  in  religious  opinions,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  labouring  population  were  disposed  to  insurrection.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that,  if  Seymour  had  no  designs  upon  the  young  king's 
life,  he  sought  to  make  himself  master  of  his  person.  He  had  propitiated 
the  boy  by  little  kindnesses,  which  contrasted  with  Somerset's  somewhat 
strict  governorship ;  and  he  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  king  that  it 
was  his  interest  to  take  the  royal  authority  into  his  own  hands.  Edward 
himself  was  examined  before  the  Council,  and  his  testimony  furnishes  a  very 
sufficient  example  of  the  public  dangers  of  a  minority,  under  which  the 
executive  power  does  not  rest  upon  well  defined  constitutional  principles. 
Edward  firom  the  first  was  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of  Somerset ;  and  his  name 
was  often  affixed  to  important  papers  by  a  stamp  which  the  Protector  used. 
That  a  quick  and  intelligent  youth  should  desire  to  be  freed  from  a  somewhat 
stem  control,  was  an  inevitable  consequence  of  his  position ;  and  Seymour 
made  an  artful  use  of  this  discontent,  to  supplant  his  brother,  and  in  so  doing 
to  convulse  the  government.  It  is  tolerably  clear  that  Edward  regarded  his 
uncle,  the  Protector,  with  slight  affection.  The  marquis  of  Dorset  in  his 
examination  before  the  Council  said,  "  The  king's  majesty  hath  divers  times 
made  his  moan  unto  me ;  saying  that  my  uncle  of  Somerset  dealeth  very 
hardly  with  me,  and  keepeth  me  so  strait  that  I  cannot  have  money  at  my 
will ;  but  my  lord  admiral  both  sends  me  money  and  gives  me  money."  One 
sentence  of  the  young  king's  statement  is  conclusive  as  to  the  effect  which 
had  been  produced  upon  his  mind  by  the  intrigues  of  Seymour :  "  Within 
this  two  year  at  least,  he  [the  admiral]  said,  ye  must  take  upon  yourself  to 
rule,  for  ye  shall  be  able  enough,  as  well  as  other  kings,  and  then  ye  may 
give  your  men  somewhat ;  for  your  uncle  is  old,  and  I  trust  will  not  live  long. 
I  answered,  it  were  better  that  he  should  die."  t  Seymour  had  fortified 
Holt  Castle ;  had  tampered  with  sir  John  Sharrington,  the  master  of  the 
mint  at  Bristol,  to  furnish  him  with  a  large  supply  of  money,  as  Sharrington 
confessed ;  and  had  taken  measures  to  embody  a  large  armed  force.    Unless 

*  EUifl,  Second  Series,  toI.  ii.  p.  256. 
t  Tbefe  earionB  rerelatiozis  are  in  the  Boighley  Papers,  publiahed  by  Haynet. 
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we  were  to  refuao  our  belief  to  a  great  body  of  teatimony,  however  illegally 
applied  to  the  purpOHe  of  attainder,  we  must  beliefe  tbat  Seymour  suffered 
tbe  ineritable,  and  in  many  respects  just,  punisbment  of  tbose  who  seek  to 
cbange  a  government  by  craft  and  violence,  and  fail  in  the  enterprise.  The 
reformers  appear  to  have  associated  the  designs  of  Seymour  with  some  covert 
objects  of  hostility  to  the  changes  of  religion.  Cranmer  eigned  his  death- 
warrant  ;  "  which,"  says  Burnet,  "  being  in  a  cause  of  blood  waa'contrary  to 
the  canon  law."  *  ■  ■  But  it  seems  Cranmer  thought  his  conscience  was 
under  no  tie  from  these  canons,  and  so  judged  it  not  contrary  to  his  function 
to  sign  that  order.  The  act  was  one  of  those  compliances  with  power,  of 
which  the  life  of  Cranmer  furnishes  too  many  proofs.  Latimer  preached  a 
sermon  before  the  king,  in  which  he  said  of  Seymour  that  "  he  died  very 
dangerously,  irksomely,  horribly."  It  appears  from  this  sermon,  that 
Latimer  was  indignant  at  a  characteristic  act  of  the  unhappy  man,  who 
nourished  his  revenge  at  the  last  hour.    He  had  contrived  to  write  letters  to 
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the  princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  to  eicite  their  hatred  of  the  Protector, 
who  was  represented  therein  as  their  great  enemy ;  and  these  letters,  sewed 
in  a  velvet  shoe,  were  to  be  delivered  by  hia  servant  after  his  death,  to  whom 
he  sent  a  message  that  "be  should  speed  the  thing  that  he  wot  of."  Latimer 
in  his  sermon  exclaimed,  "  What  would  he  have  done,  if  he  bad  lived  still, 
that  went  about  that  gear  when  he  had  laid  his  head  on  the  block  F  "  •  la 
the  statute  book,  the  act  uf  attainder  of  sir  John  Sharrington  precedes  that 
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of  lord  Seymour.  Tlie  charge  against  bim  was  that  he  had  forged  twelve 
thousand  pounds  of  the  king's  coin ;  and  had  also  defrauded  the  goyemment 
by  clipping  and  shearing  the  coin,  making  false  entries  in  his  indentures. 
G^s  master  of  the  Bristol  mint  was  alleged  to  have  handed  over  ten  thousand 
pounds  of  this  false  coin  to  the  use  of  Seymour.  This  was  at  the  period 
when  the  money  of  the  State  was  enormously  debased ;  so  that  the  goyeni'- 
ment  which  thus  cheated  its  subjects  was  cheated  by  its  own  officer.  Tho 
clipping  and  shearing  was  an  easy  process  when  the  current  money  was 
roughly  hammered  out ;  and,  having  no  milled  edge,  could  be  slightly  reduced 
m  size  without  detection.*  Sharrington  was  ultimately  pardoned,  probably 
because  he  had  betrayed  the  man  who  incited  him  to  his  offence ;  and 
Latimer  proclaimed  that  his  fervent  repentance  warranted  his  being  forgiven. 
The  circumstances  under  which  Somerset  was  placed  in  supreme  power, 
although  carrying  on  the  government  in  the  name  of  the  young  king,  were 
such  as  to  demand  the  union  of  the  highest  qualities  of  the  statesman.  The 
rule  of  Henry  VIII.  had  been  of  the  most  arbitrary  nature ;  putting  down 
all  opposition  of  the  great;  by  a  system  of  terror ;  and  repressing  the  crimes 
and  disorders  of  the  humble  by  the  sternest  administration  of  sanguinary 
laws.  Somerset  was,  by  nature,  and  out  of  the  necessity  of  his  position, 
opposed  to  harsh  courses.  The  preamble  of  the  statute  for  the  repeal  of  the 
new  laws  of  treason  says,  that,  although  these  laws  of  Henry  VIII.  were 
**  expedient  and  necessary,"  they  might  appear  "  very  strait,  sore,  extreme, 
and  terrible;"  but  as  in  tempest  or  winter,  one  garment  is  convenient, 
and  in  calm  or  warm  weather  a  lighter  garment  may  be  worn,  so  the  sore 
laws  of  one  time  may  be  taken  away  in  a  calmer  and  quieter  reign.f  This 
belief  in  a  coming  halcyon  season,  when  men  by  diligent  teaching  should  be 
won  to  the  knowledge  of  the  truth — when  all  should  be  contented  to  live 
under  the  reign  of  clemency  and  love — was  doubtless  the  foundation  of 
Somerset's  policy.  But  he  stood  apart  from  the  men  who  had  been  trained 
to  administer  the  rough  discipline  of  Henry's  tyranny;  and  who  had  no 
sympathy  with  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Somerset  really  saw  that  a 
State  was  something  more  than  a  king,  a  nobility,  a  church,  an  army  ; — that 
there  were  other  interests  to  be  regarded  besides  those  of  property ;  and  that, 
to  use  the  words  of  one  of  his  confidential  officers,  "  if  the  poorest  sort  of  the 
people,  which  be  members  of  the  same  body  as  well  as  the  rich,  be  not 
provided  and  cherished  in  their  degree,  it  cannot  but  be  a  great  trouble  of  the 
body,  and  a  decay  of  the  strength  of  the  realm."  X  But  Somerset  had  not 
those  rare  qualities  of  firmness  and  prudence  which  can  make  a  mild 
government  safe  in  unsettled  times.  He  saw  oppression  everywhere  around 
him — ^the  powerful  assailing  the  weak  by  open  tyranny,  or  under  the  forms 
of  law — the  judges  venal — ^the  courts  of  justice  practically  closed  to  the 
needy  suitor;  and  he  attempted  to  redress  these  evils  by  his  own  personal 
Tigilanoe.  He  opened  a  Court  of  Bequests,  where  he  himself  heard  com- 
plaints, and  interfered  with  the  regidar  tribunals  to  prescribe  equitable 
remedies.    This  is  the  oriental  system  of  justice,  which  looks  so  beaut^ul  in  a 

♦  See  ante,  toI.  ii.  p.  474.  f  1  Edw.  VI.  c.  12. 
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Haroun  Alrascbid,  but  which  is  simply  an  indication  of  a  general  corruption 
too  powerful  for  the  laws.  Paget,  an  acute  and  honest  adviser,  wrote  to 
Somerset,  "  meddle  no  more  with  private  suits,  but  remit  them  to  ordinary 
courses."  Somerset  would  feel  that  the  ordinary  courses  were  evil,  and 
beyond  his  power  legaUy  to  remedy.  Latimer  preached  that  Oambyses  was 
a  great  emperor  who  flayed  a  judge  alive,  and  laid  his  skin  in  his  chair  of 
judgment,  for  that  the  judge  was  "  a  briber,  a  gift-taker,  a  gratifier  of  rich 
men."  Latimer  cried  out,  "  I  pray  G-od  we  may  once  see  the  sign  of  the 
skin  in  England."  •  But  if  the  official  system  were  too  dangerous  for 
Somerset  to  meddle  with  by  constitutional  methods,  so  were  the  oppressions 
of  tenants  by  landlords,  and  of  labourers  by  masters.  The  evils  of  society 
were  of  too  complicated  a  nature  to  be  dealt  with  by  any  one  bold  measure 
for  the  redress  of  grievances.  Even  if  the  government  could  have  seen  how 
vain  were  all  attempts  to  regulate  prices — how  impossible  to  prevent  men 
applying  capital  to  land  in  the  way  most  profitable — the  Protector  could 
scarcely  have  forborne  yielding  to  the  popular  clamour.  Proclamations 
were  issued "  for  the  speedy  reformation  of  the  unreasonable  prices  of 
victuals  in  markets ;"  and  "  against  inclosures,  and  taking  in  of  fields  and 
commons  that  were  accustomed  to  lie  open  for  the  behoof  of  the  inhabitants 
dwelling  near  to  the  same."  t  Of  course  these  proclamations  were  wholly 
ineflectual.  There  was  a  general  scarcity  throughout  Europe;  and  the 
nominal  prices  of  commodities  were  raised  in  England  by  the  tampering 
with  the  coin.  Thos&  who  were  commanded  by  the  proclamation  against 
inclosures  to  throw  open  their  parks  and  pastures  by  a  certain  day,  held  the 
order  in  contempt ;  for  in  the  country  districts  they  were  the  sole  adminis- 
trators of  local  authority.  But  there  was  a  spirit  in  the  English  people 
against  which  Paget  had  warned  Somerset  when  he  first  took  the  reins  of 
government.  "  What  is  the  matter  troweth  your  grace  ?  By  my  faith,  sir, 
even  that  which  I  said  to  your  grace  in  the  gallery  at  the  Tower,  the  next 
day  after  the  king's  first  coming  there— Liberty,  Liberty."  J  The  old  Saxon 
temper  had  not  been  trodden  out.  The  government  was  powerless  to  redress 
the  complaints  of  the  masses,  and  they  rushed  into  insurrection.  There  had 
been  a  partial  rising  in  Cornwall  in  1548  ;  for  which  a  general  pardon  was 
granted  to  all,  with  the  exception  of  the  leaders.  Li  the  summer  of  1549 
half  of  England  was  in  a  state  of  rebellion.  Somerset  promised  pardons,  and 
Cranmer  sent  forth  exhortations.  Paget,  who  looked  at  any  tumult  of  the 
people  as  only  to  be  met  in  one  way,  called  upon  his  friend  to  "  do  like  a 
king,  in  this  matter  especially ;  take  a  noble  courage  to  you  for  your  pro- 
ceedings ;  wherein  take  example  at  other  kings ;  and  you  need  not  seek 
further  for  the  matter — ^go  no  further  than  to  him  who  died  last,  of  most 
noble  memory,  king  Henry  VIII."  §  The  people  of  England  were  never 
reduced  to  a  healthful  condition  of  obedience  to  power  by  the  assertion  of 
the  principle  of  terror  if  separated  from  justice.  The  dreaded  spirit  of 
•* Liberty,  Liberty,"  might  be  kept  down  when  it  was  abused;  but  it  had 
never  been  extinguished;  and  subsequent  experience  demonstrated  that  it 
would  always  survive  even  its  own  licentiousness. 

*  Third  Sennon  before  Edward  YI. 

t  Holinflbed,  p.  1002.  t  Paget  to  Somerset.    Strype,  vol.  il  part  ii.  p.  432. 

§  Strype,  Bodes.  Memorials,  roL  ii.  part  ii.  p.  434 , 
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The  Cornish  and  Devonshire  insurrection,  and  that  of  Norfolk,  form 
one  of  the  most  striking  passages  of  our  history  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
This  simultaneous  revolt  was  essentially  different  in  its  character  from  either 
of  the  great  insurrections  of  the  two  previous  centuries.  The  rebellion  of 
Wat  I^ler  was  a  protest  against  the  oppressions  of  the  labourers,  who 
belonged  to  a  period  when  slavery  retained  many  of  its  severities  without  its 
accompanying  protection.  The  insurrection  of  Jack  Cade  was  in  its  essential 
elements  political.  But  the  rebellion  that  came  exactly  a  century  after  that 
of  1450,  was  a  democratic  or  social  movement,  stimulated  by,  and  mixed  up 
with,  hostility  to  the  change  of  religion.  The  government  was  embarrassed 
by  the  complexity  of  the  motives  upon  which  these  insurrections  were 
founded.  Somerset  himself  thus  described  them  in  August,  while  they  were 
raging  in  the  west,  the  east,  and  the  north :  "  The  causes  and  pretences  of 
their  uproars  and  risings  are  divers  and  uncertain;  and  so  full  of  variety 
almost  in  every  camp,  as  they  call  them,  that  it  is  hard  to  write  what  it  is ; 
as  ye  know  is  like  to  be  of  people  without  head  and  rule,  and  would  have  that 
they  know  not  what.  Some  cry,  pluck  down  inclosures  and  parks ;  some  for 
their  commons ;  others  pretend  religion ;  a  number  would  rule  and  direct 
things  as  gentlemen  have  done ;  and  indeed,  all  have  conceived  a  wonderful 
hate  against  gentlemen,  and  take  them  all  as  their  enemies.  The  ruffians 
among  them,  and  soldiers  cashiered,  which  be  the  chief-doers,  look  for  spoil ; 
so  that  it  seems  no  other  thing  but  a  plague  and  a  fury  among  the  vilest  and 
worst  sort  of  men."  *  The  "  vilest  and  worst  sort  of  men  "  always  impart 
the  most  marked  character  to  insurrections ;  but  Somerset's  own  account 
shows  that ''  those  who  look  for  spoil"  did  not  constitute  the  majority  of  the 
insurgents.  A  brief  narrative  of  these  extraordinary  proceedings,  of  which 
Exeter  and  Norwich  were  the  chief  seats,  will  best  show  the  nature  of  these 
outbreaks,  and  furnish  illustrations  of  the  condition  of  society. 

On  Whit-Sunday,  the  19th  of  June,  divine  service  had  been  performed  at 
the  parish-church  of  Sampford  Courtenay,  about  sixteen  miles  from  Exeter. 
On  that  day  the  Act  for  Uniformity  of  Service  came  into  operation.  The 
village  congregation  had  listened  to  the  prayers  in  the  English  tongue,  and 
had  departed  to  their  homes.  In  their  Sunday  groups  for  gossip  and  re- 
creation they  had  discussed  this  innovation  upon  their  old  customs,  and  it 
was  not  satisfactory  to  them.  On  the  Whit-Monday,  the  day  of  church-ales 
and  morris-dances,  some  of  the  parishioners,  headed  by  a  tailor  and  a  labourer, 
went  to  the  priest,  as  he  was  preparing  for  the  morning  service,  and  told  him, 
"  they  would  keep  the  old  and  ancient  religion  as  their  forefathers  before 
them  had  done ; "  and  he  yielded  to  their  wills,  and  forthwith  arrayed  himself 
"in  his  old  popish  attire,"  and  said  mass,  as  in  times  past.f  The  justices  of 
the  peace  interfered,  but  without  effect ;  and  in  a  short  time  the  example 
spread  through  Devonshire  and  Cornwall,  and  the  people  began  to  assemble 
in  great  companies.  At  Crediton  there  was  a  forcible  resistance  to  sir  Peter 
Carew,  and  other  gentlemen;  and  again  at  Cliff.  In  a  short  time  the 
highways  were  stopped  by  cutting  trenches  and  throwing  down  trees ;  and 
the  multitude,  continuing  to  increase,  on  the  2nd  of  July  commenced  a  regular 

*  Somerset  to  Hoby,  ambassador  to  the  emperor.    Strype,  Eocles.  Mem.,  t.  ii.  part  iL  p.  425. 
f  We  axe  following  as  an  aathority  the  Tery  carious  narratlTe  of  John  Yowell,  the  chamberlain 
of  Exeter,  printed  in  Holinshed. 
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riegB  of  Exeter,  tbe  gates  of  which  citj  were  closed  against  them.  Their 
captains  were  originally  a  tailor,  a  shoemaker,  a  labourer,  and  a  fishmonger ; 
but  as  they  marched  forward,  carrying  tbe  cross,  they  were  joined  by  a  few 
gentlemen  and  yeomen.  When  they  had  set  down  before  the  city,  their 
numbers  daily  swelled  bo  that  they  completely  surrounded  it,  and  cut  off  all 
supplies  from  the  neighbouring  districts.  They  burnt  tbe  gates;  they  de- 
stroyed the  conduits  which  supplied  the  water  of  the  town ;  they  undermined 
the  walls.  They  had  ordnance  and  ammunition;  and  "soldiers  cashiered" 
taught  them  how  to  use  them.  Butthemajority  of  tbe  Exeter  citisens,  under 
the  guidance  of  the  mayor,  bravely  resisted,  although  many  were  inclined  to 
favour  the  designs  of  the  insurgents.  There  were  contests  among  themselves ; 
but  the  greater  number  were  strdfast,  even  though  they  began  to  suffer  the 
usual  miseries  of  a  beleaguered  town     For  five  weeks  tlus  contest  went  on 


The  goremment  was  issuing  proclamations  to  the  rebels,  and  distributing 
Cranmer's  wise  and  gentle  replies  to  their  demands.  The  news  of  the  com- 
motions  soon  went  forth  to  foreign  lands.  The  prime  minister  of  Charles  T. 
.told  Paget  that  he  bad  beard  of  the  "grand  barbularye"  of  tbe  English 
commons  ;  "  but  it  is  nothing  if  Monsieur  Protector  step  to  it  betimes,  and 
travail  in  person  as  the  emperor  himself  did,  with  the  sword  of  justice  in  his 
hand."*  On  the  16th  of  July  martial  law  was  proclaimed;  and  all  were 
forbidden,  under  pain  of  death, "  by  drum,  tabret,  pipe,  or  any  other  instrument 

•  Tjtier,  vol.  L  p.  l&t. 
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striking  or  sounding,  bell  or  bells  ringing, — hj  opening,  crying,  posting,  riding, 
running, — or  by  any  news,  rumours,  or  tales,  divulging  and  spreading,  or  by 
any  other  deyice  or  token  whatsoever, — to  call  together  or  muster  any  number 
of  people."  *  Lord  Bussell  had  gathered  a  small  force  at  the  commencement 
of  these  troubles ;  but  he  looked  in  vain  for  aid  of  men  or  money  from  the 
government.  At  length  some  merchants  of  Exeter  who  were  in  his  camp, 
having  pledged  their  credit,  obtained  for  him  a  supply  of  money ;  and  he 
marched  forward  with  reinforcements.  After  an  engagement  with  a  band  of 
the  insurgents,  he  at  length  was  joined  by  lord  Grey,  who  had  opportunely 
arrived  with  a  troop  of  horse  and  three  hundred  Italian  infantry.  A  more 
fierce  encounter  took  place  at  Cliff,  where  the  rebels  were  routed  with  great 
slaughter.  The  prisoners  who  had  been  taken  in  a  previous  engagement 
were  here  put  to  the  sword.  The  besiegers  of  Exeter  now  boldly  marched  to 
encounter  the  king's  troops  ;  and  upon  Cliff  heath  a  bloody  battle  took  place, 
with  the  inevitable  result  that  attends  the  contest  of  an  armed  multitude 
with  disciplined  troops.  "  Great  was  the  slaughter,  and  cruel  was  the  fight ; 
and  such  was  the  valour  and  stoutness  of  these  men,  that  the  lord  Grey  reported, 
himself,  that  he  never  in  all  the  wars  that  he  had  been  in  did  know  the  like.*' 
When  Exeter  was  relieved,  and  the  insurgents  dispersed  or  slain,  executions 
went  forward  to  an  extent  which  even  the  minister  of  the  emperor  might 
have  approved.  One  of  these  tragedies  was  perpetrated  in  a  way  not  cal- 
<nilated  to  appease  the  religious  hatreds  of  the  period.  The  vicar  of  St.  Thomas, 
who  had  encouraged  the  rebellion,  was  hanged  upon  the  top  of  the  tower  of 
his  own  church  ''  in  his  popish  apparel,  and  had  a  holy-water  bucket  and 
sprinkle,  a  sacring-bell,  a  pair  of  beads,  and  such  other  like  popish  trash 
hanging  about  him."  t 

The  Norfolk  rebellion  appears  to  have  been  of  a  wholly  different  character 
from  that  of  the  west  of  England.  The  Devonshire  rising  commenced  in  a 
church.  The  Norfolk  rising  commenced  in  a  fair.  On  the  6th  of  July  a 
large  number  of  people  were  assembled  at  Wymondham,  at  a  **  public  play 
which  had  been  accustomed  yearly  to  be  kept  in  that  town,  continuing  for 
the  space  of  one  night  and  one  day  at  the  least."  The  itinerant  players  had 
repeated  their  interlude  again  and  again.  The  Vice  had  flourished  his  dagger, 
and  the  Pool  his  bauble.  In  the  uncouth  rhymes  to  which  the  peasants 
listened  there  were  probably  some  incentives  to  disorder ;  for  on  the  6th  of 
August  following,  a  Proclamation  was  issued  prohibiting  such  performances 
in  London  and  elsewhere,  for  a  limited  time ;  for,  it  says,  *'  the  common 
players  do  for  the  most  part  play  such  interludes  as  contain  matter  tending 
to  sedition  and  contemning  of  sundry  good  orders  and  laws,  whereupon  are 
grown,  and  daily  are  like  to  grow  and  cause  much  disquiet,  division, 
tumults,"  &c.{  Prom  gaping  at  the  play  the  clowns  proceeded  to  break  down 
hedges.  John  Plowerdew,  gentleman,  and  Eobert  Ket,  tanner,  dwelling  near 
Wymondham,  had  some  private  grievances,  and  each  instigated  the  mob  to 
destroy  the  inclosures  of  the  other.  Ket,  ^*  being  a  man  hardy  and  forward 
to  any  desperate  attempt,"  thought  this  pastime  might  be  carried  further. 
He  put  himself  at  their  head,  calling  upon  them  "  to  follow  him  in  defence 

*  Strjpe,  Eccles.  Mem.,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  267.  t  Yowell,  in  Holinshed,  p.  1026. 

^  The  PnxdAmation  is  giyen  in  CoUier*8  ''Annals  of  the  Stage,*'  toL  i  p.  144. 
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of  their  common  liberty."  People  continued  to  join  this  band  in  great 
numbers ;  and  supplies  of  weapons,  armour,  and  artillery  were  brought  to 
them  out  of  Norwich.  At  a  short  distance  from  the  city  is  an  elevated 
ground  called  Mousehold-heath.  Holinshed,  whose  narrative  we  are  following, 
says,  they  "  got  them  to  Household ;  and  coming  to  St.  Leonard's  hill,  on 
which  the  earl  of  Surrey  had  built  a  stately  house  called  Mount  Surrey,  they 
inkenneled  themselves  there  on  the  same  hill,  and  in  the  woods  adjoining  that 
lie  on  the  west  and  the  south  side  of  the  same  lull,  as  the  commons  or  pasture 
called  Mousehold-heath  lieth  on  the  east  side."  This  formidable  band  was 
at  first  kept  in  some  order  by  their  bold  leader.  They  sent  for  the  vicar  of 
one  of  the  Norwich  parishes  to  say  prayers  in  their  camp.  They  suffered  the 
mayor  of  Norwich  to  come  amongst  them  without  molestation.  Ket  gave 
judgment  against  evil-doers,  sitting  in  state  under  an  oak  which  was  called 
'^  the  tree  of  reformation."  It  was  a  time  of  feasting  and  holiday  for 
this  thoughtless  multitude,  who  revelled  in  the  spoils  of  the  neighbouring 
deer-parks,  and  brought  in  the  fat  sheep  by  thousands  from  the  indosures 
which  they  had  broken  down.  By  the  advice  of  a  citizen  of  Norwich  the  council 
sent  a  herald  to  the  camp  at  Mousehold,  who,  in  his  coat  of  arms,  standing 
under  the  tree  of  reformation,  proclaimed  the  king's  pardon  to  all  who  would 
depart  to  their  homes.  The  multitude  shouted  "  God  save  the  king !  "  and 
some  fell  on  their  knees  and  wept.  But  Ket  cried  out  that  pardon  was  for 
those  who  had  done  amiss  ;  and  commanded  them  not  to  forsake  him.  The 
herald  then  proclaimed  him  a  traitor,  and  departed.  Matters  soon  came  to  a 
more  serious  issue.  The  rebels  entered  Norwich,  and  carried  the  mayor  and 
many  of  the  principal  citizens  prisoners  to  their  camp.  It  was  time  for  the 
government  to  bestir  itself;  and  the  royal  letters  were  sent  forth  to  the 
nobility  and  gentlemen  throughout  the  country  to  assemble  in  arms  ;  for  that 
^'  one  Ket,  a  tanner,  supported  by  a  great  many  of  vile  and  idle  persons,  hath 
taken  upon  him  our  royal  power  and  dignity,  and  calleth  himself  master  and 
king  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk."  • 

When  the  royal  herald  returned  to  London  this  extraordinary  encamp- 
ment on  Mousehold-heath  had  lasted  a  full  month.  Out  of  the  verbose 
details  of  the  chronicler  we  may  collect  enough  of  exact  description  to  enable 
us  to  form  a  conception  of  this  wonderful  scene.  In  the  height  of  summer  a 
vast  assemblage  of  peasants  and  artisans  is  collected,  as  if  for  some  great 
festival)  on  a  broad  eminence  overlooking  one  of  the  wealthiest,  because  one 
of  the  most  industrious,  cities  of  England.  Beneath  them  is  the  lofty 
cathedral,  its  noble  spire  rising  above  the  low  timber  houses,  and  o'ertopping 
the  many  towers  of  the  surrounding  churches.  They  hear  the  matin  and 
the  evening  bells  of  the  sacred  edifices.  They  are  not  indifferent  to  the 
offices  of  religion,  and  have  prayers  in  their  camp, — "  so  religiously  rebellious 
are  they;"t  and  they  listen  patiently  to  preachers  who  exhort  them  to 
disperse.  They  look  upon  the  great  baronial  castle,  at  a  short  distance,  in  the 
days  of  whose  mighty  lords  yeoman  and  peasant  were  equally  serfs ;  and 
they  wonder  if  those  were  better  times  in  England  when  the  collar  on  the 
neck  ensured  abundance  for  the  stomach.  They  had  abundance  just  now. 
Their  leader  sends  out  his  orders  to  bring  in  provisions,  with  all  the  authority 

*  Strype,  Eccles.  Mem.,  toL  ii.  part  L  p.  272.  f  j^ullen 
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of  «  Tictorioua  general  ftmuging  hia  commissariBt :  "  We,  the  king's  friendB 
and  deputiea  do  grant  licence  to  all  men  to  provide  and  bring  into  the  camp 
at  MouBehold  all  manner  of  cattle,  and  provision  of  TictuaU,  in  what  place 
■oerer.  they  may  find  the  same,  so  that  no  violence  or  injury  be  done  to  any 
honeat  or  poor  man;  commanding  all  peraona  as  they  tender  the  king's 
honour  and  royal  majesty,  and  the  relief  of  the  commonwealth,  to  be  obedient 
to  ns  the  goremors,  and  to  those  whose  names  ensue."*  The  multitude 
that  obeyed  the  tanner  of  Wymondham  was  a  body  far  more  formidable  than 


the  rabble  with  which  the  fisherman  of  Naples  enforced  submission  to  hia 
decrees.  G^he  greater  number  of  this  host  were  peasants — but  they  were 
accnetomed  to  the  use  of  arms.  They  were  confederated  for  a  purpose  which 
they  nnderstood,  and  not  for  vague  political  changes.  They  believed  them- 
selves oppressed ;  and  they  thought  that  their  grievances  would  be  remedied 
by  the  mere  act  of  assembling  together  in  such  vast  crowds.  Without  such 
a  conviction  amongst  them,  it  is  impossible  to  understand  how  so  many 
thousand  tnen  should  have  slept  upon  the  ground  for  seven  weeks,  with 
uncertain  supplies  of  food;  and  when  they  went  forth  to  seek  supplies, 
constantly  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  surrounding  gentry,  who  were 
collecting  their  retainen  in  every  quarter.  At  last,  a  force  of  fifteen 
hundred  horsemen,  led  by  the  marquis  of  Northampton,  arrived  to  give  them 
Bome  active  occupation.    At  this  juncture  the  mayor  of  Norwich  was  in  the 

*  HoUotbed,  p.  1030. 
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handB  of  the  iuBurgente  ;  and  the  citizens  were  in  daily  dread  of  attack  and 
plunder.  The  royal  forceB  marched  into  Norwich ;  and  their  leader  and  the 
panic-Btrickea  authoritiefl  held  a  conBultation  how  the  city  should  be  beat 
defended.  The  walla  and  gstea  were  guarded;  and  "the  residue  of  the 
Boldiera  making  a  mighty  large  fire  in  the  market-place,  so  as  all  the  streeta 
were  full  of  light,  they  remained  there  all  that  night  in  their  armour." 
Before  daybreak  a  fierce  attack  waa  made  on  the  walla  and  gates ;  and  after  a 
fight  of  three  hours  the  inaurgenta  were  driven  back.  The  next  day  the 
marquis  despatched  Norroy  king-at-arma  to  the  camp,  with  an  offer  of 
pardon.  The  terms  were  despised,  and  Norroy  waa  told  "  that  they  would 
either  reatore  the  commonwealth  from  decay,  into  the  which  it  was  fhllen, 
being  oppressed  through  the  coTetouanesa  and  tyranny  of  the  gentlemen ; 
either  else  would  they,  like  men,  die  in  the  quarrel."  The  herald  had  no 
time  to  report  his  answer ;  for  the  whole  multitude  came  furiously  on ; 
entered  the  city ;  fought  with  the  royal  troops  in  the  streets ;  slew  lord 
Sheffield,  one  of  the  chief  captains ;  took  many  prisoners ;  and  caused 
Northampton  to  flee  hastily  to  London. 
The  earl  of  Warwick  was  preparing  to 
march  with  "an  army  to  Scotland, 
when  these  commotions  in  the  eaatem 
districts  became  so  alarming.  The 
rebels  bad  now  complete  possession  of 
Norwich.  Many  of  the  citizens  had 
fled;  and  had  met  Warwick  upon  hia 
march  from  Cambridge,  who  had  re- 
proved them  for  their  remissness  in 
not  resisting  the  outbreak  in  ita  early 
stflgea.  The  army  reached  Norwich; 
and  again  the  herald  was  instructed  to 
proclaim  the  king's  pardon  if  the 
rebels  would  disperse.  Eet  was  pro- 
ceeding with  the  herald  to  confer  with 
the  earl ;  but  his  purpose  was  inter- 
rupted by  his  own  men,  who  rejected 
e  resumed ;  and  such  was  the  courage  and 
endurance  of  this  multitude  that  Warwick  was  repulsed  in  several  attempts  to 
gain  the  city.  His  ammunition  waggons  were  interrupted ;  some  of  his  pieces  of 
ordnance  were  aeized  ;  his  afiairs  became  so  desperate  that  many  of  his 
ofScers  advised  his  abandonment  of  the  enterprise  against  such  a  huge 
multitude.  Then  ensued  a  scene,  familiar  enough  in  dramatic  representa- 
tions, but  not  common  in  real  warfare.  Warwick,  protesting  that  he  would 
rather  loae  hia  life  than  be  bo  dishonoured,  drew  hia  aword.  The  action  was 
followed  by  his  captains ;  and  he  commanded  "  that  each  one  should  kias 
other'a  sword,  according  to  an  ancient  custom  used  amongst  men  of  war  in 
time  of  great  danger."  They  swore  upon  their  aworda  never  to  depart,  but 
to  vanquish  or  to  fall.  While  Warwick  was  at  this  extremity,  Someraet, 
deceived  or  deceiving,  was  writing  thus  to  sir  Philip  Hoby,  ambassador  to  the 
emperor.  "  The  earl  of  Warwick  lieth  near  to  the  rebels  in  Norfolk;  which 
fain  now  would  have  grace  gladly,  so  that  all  might  be  pardoned.    Set,  and 
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the  other  arch-traitors  in  the  number,  upon  that  is  at  a  stay ;  and  they  daily 
shrink  so  fast  away  that  there  is  great  hope  that  they  will  leave  their  captains 
destitute,  and  alone  to  receive  their  worthy  reward  ;  the  which  is  the  thing 
we  most  desire,  to  spare  as  much  as  may  be  the  effusion  of  blood,  and, 
namely,  that  of  our  own  nation."  *  It  appears  from  the  royal  letter  of  the  6th 
of  August  that  Somerset  was  originally  appointed  to  proceed  with  an  army  to 
the  suppression  of  the  Norfolk  rebellion.  Had  he  been  the  commander,  the 
spirit  of  the  soldier  would  have  perhaps  extinguished  some  of  the  merciful 
feeling  of  the  statesman ;  and  he  would  have  cared  as  little  for  ''  the  effusion 
of  blood"  as  in  his  Scottish  campaigns.  The  fortunes  of  Somerset  and 
"Warwick  were  in  some  measure  determined  by  the  contrast  between  the 
final  suppressor  of  a  rebellion,  and  one  who  had  indirectly  encouraged  the 
principle  upon  which  it  was  commenced.  The  issue  was  soon  put  beyond 
doubt.  On  the  26th  of  August  Warwick  received  an  accession  to  his  force,  of 
fourteen  hundred  cavalry.  The  stirring  scene  of  the  oath  on  the  swords  had 
taken  place  the  day  previous.  The  camp  of  Ket  was  not  so  easily  provided 
with  food  as  in  the  preceding  seven  weeks  when  he  sent  out  his  purveyors  to 
scour  the  country.  Warwick  had  possession  of  the  roads  to  Mousehold- 
heath ;  and  the  cabins  of  bushes  had  now  hungry  inmates.  On  the  27bh  the 
rebels  resolved  to  break  up  their  encampment.  There  were  old  prophecies 
current  amongst  them,  one  of  which  gave  a  direction  to  their  march : — 

*'  The  country  chnfib,  Hob,  Dick,  and  Hick, 
With  clubs  aud  clouted  Bhoon, 
Shall  fill  up  Dussin-dale  with  blood 
Of  slaughtered  bodies  soon.*' 

They  set  fire  to  their  cabins ;  and,  with  ensigns  flying,  marched  down  from 
their  strong  position  into  Dussin-dale.  Here  they  formed  a  rampart  of 
stakes ;  and  setting  their  prisoners  in  the  foremost  ranks,  waited  the  approach 
of  the  royal  troops.  They  came,  still  holding  out  pardon  to  the  general  body. 
It  was  refused ;  and  the  battle  commenced.  The  insurgents  fought  with 
their  pikes  and  pitchforks ;  and  they  were  not  without  fire-arms.  Both  at 
Norwich  and  at  Exeter  we  hear  nothing  of  the  old  English  prowess  of  the 
bow.  The  chronicler  speaks  of  ordnance,  and  firing  with  guns,  and  mining 
with  gunpowder  on  the  part  of  the  rebels.  The  forces  that  came  against 
them  were,  doubtless,  far  better  armed,  with  the  wheel-lock  pistols  of  the 
time  for  the  horsemen,  and  the  harquebuss  for  the  infantry.  Dussin-dale 
was  soon  filled  with  the  "  slaughtered  bodies,"  not  of  the  English  harquebus- 
siers  and  German  lance-knights  of  Warwick's  army,  but  of  the  wretched 
country  chuffs.  After  the  flight  of  the  main  body  of  the  insurgents,  many 
held  out  long, ''  so  inclosed  with  their  carts,  carriages,  trenches,  and  stakes 
pitched  in  the  ground,"  that  it  was  dangerous  to  attack  them.  They  at  first 
refused  the  offered  pardon ;  for  they  maintained  that  the  promise  was  ^'  a 
subtle  practice  to  bring  them  into  the  hands  *of  their  adversaries,  the 
gentlemen."  Warwick  at  last  offered  to  go  himself  amongst  them,  and  give 
his  word  that  they  should  receive  pardon ;  and  at  length  they  threw  down 
their  weapons,  and  cried, ''  G-od  save  king  Edward."     Bobert  Ket  and  his 
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brother  were  conveyed  to  London ;  and  being  convicted  of  treason,  were 
banged  at  Norwich.  Others  were  hanged  upon  the  oak  of  reformation.  But 
more  were  spared  than  waa  agreeable  to  the  terroF'Stricken  landlords  of  East- 
Anglia.  Warwick  answered  their  ezhortationa  to  revenge  with  a  aagacioua 
reference  to  their  own  intereats :  "Is  there  no  place  for  pardon P  What 
shall  we  do  F  Shall  we  bold  the  plough  ourselves ;  play  the  carters  and 
labour  the  ground  with  our  own  handaF"  Hob  and  Dick  were  to  be 
accounted  as  of  some  value  in  the  commonwealth. 

After  Somerset  had  gained  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  in  the  autumn  of  J647,  he 
returned,  as  we  have  aeen,  suddenly  to  London,  leaving  to  others  to  reap  the 
harvest  of  bis  victory,  if  any  were  to  be  reaped.  The  results  of  that  great 
scattering  of  the  Scottish  power  were  not  favourable  to  the  English  influence. 
The  nobility  of  Scotland  resolved  to  apply  for  aesiatance  to  France ;  and  at 
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the  instigation  of  the  queen-dowager,  the  young  queen  Mary  waa  offered  in 
marriage  to  the  Dauphin  of  France.  In  1548  Haddington  was  taken  by  the 
English  under  lord  Gray  of  Wilton;  and  several  other  minor  successes 
were  accomplished.  But  in  June  a  large  force,  partly  French  and  partly 
German,  arrived  at  Leitb ;  and  an  army  of  Scots,  with  these  auxiliaries, 
marched  to  recover  Haddington.  A  parliament,  or  convention,  that  was 
hastily  assembled,  ratified  tbe  treaty  for  the  marriage ;  and  the  child-queen 
was  received  at  Dunbarton  on  board  a  French  vessel  which  had  entered  the 
Clyde  and  then  sailed  to  France.  In  August,  Mary  was  solemnly  contracted 
to  the  Dauphin.  The  wat  was  continued  with  various  success  ;  but  on  the 
whole  was  unfavourable  to  the  English.  Haddington  was  relieved,  after  tbe 
garrison  had  endured  the  greatest  suffering  by  famine.  The  English  fleet 
was  repulsed  by  the  peasantry  in  several  attacks  upon  the  Scottish  coast. 
At  the  time  of  tbe  insurrections  of  1549,  the  government  of  Somerset  was 
preparing  to  carry  on  the  contest   with   renewed  vigour.      The  French 
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auxiliaries  who  remained  in  Scotland  had  become  distasteful  to  the  people, 
and  the  king  of  Prance  was  more  intent  upon  recovering  Boulogne  than  of 
aiding  his  Scotch  allies.  The  war  with  Scotland  was,  however,  too  burden- 
some to  be  vigorously  pursued  by  England ;  the  Scots  recovered  many  of 
their  strong  places;  and  even  Haddington  was  evacuated  on  the  Ist  of 
October,  in  the  year  of  England's  domestic  troubles. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

tosiliim  of  domestic  kSuis  afl«r  the  BappreoBiDa  of  tbe  insurrectiaiu-— Somenet  iiccowil  of 
Icnitj — Confedersty  ig^inet  the  power  of  Somerset — Eliirard  carried  from  Hsrapton 
GoDTt  to  Windsor — ^meraet  deeerted — LordRnuell  witb  the  &rmy  of  tho  West  takes  put 
■gutist  him^He  is  conyejed  to  the  Tower — Articles  exhibited  agsinst  him — Hia  hamili*- 
tiou  and  releaao — PiLrliament  uiwmbJed — Law  against  unlawful  Assemblies — AoahaptistB 
excepted  from  a  genera]  pardon — Burning  of  Joan  Bocher — Cramner  and  the  king- 
Articles  of  belief— Canon  law — Bonner,  Gardiner,  and  other  bishops  depriTeJ  and 
imprisoned — Resistance  of  tbe  Frincesa  Mar;  to  the  new  Senices — Release  of  Somerset — 
Hia  second  fait — His  eiecntioo — Poreigii  Charehsa  in  England — Peace  with  France  and 
Scotlaod — Fower  of  Nortlinmberlaiid — lllsees  of  king  Edward — Marriage  of  ((orthnmbec- 
land's  SOD  (d  Lad;  Jane  Ore; — Bdward  deCeimines  to  alter  the  luCModon — His  death. 

Wabvioe  h&B  returned  to  London.  Tbe  slaughter  of  Duaain-dale  has 
given  him  political  power  as  well  as  military  renown.  If  Someraet  had 
lietened  to  the  advice  of  Paget  to  go  himeelf  against  the  rebels  with  four 
thousand  Almoin  horsemen — to  give  them  no  good  words  or  promiBee — 
to  hang  the  disaffected  in  eveiy  shire  without  redemption— he  might  have 
held  his  office  in  safety.  But  Paget  knew  the  nature  of  the  man:  "  Your 
grace  maj'  say,  I  shall  lose  the  hearts  of  the  people."  Somerset  clung  to  his 
popularity — and  fell  from  his  high  place,  on  the  first  assault  of  a  faction  that 
he  had  mortally  offended  by  the  "  lenity  "  and  "  softness"  with  which  Paget 
reproaches  him.  This  frank  monitor  imputes  to  these  qualities  that  the  king's 
subjects  were  "  out  of  all  discipline,  out  of  obedience,  caring  neither  for 
Protector  nor  king,  and  much  less  for  any  other  mean  officer.  And  what  is 
the  cause  ?  Your  own  lenity,  your  softness,  your  opinion  to  be  good  to  the 
poor ;  tbe  opinion  of  such  as  saith  to  your  grace,  oh,  sir,  there  was  never  man 
had  the  hearts  of  the  poor  as  you  have.  Oh,  the  commons  pray  for  you,  sir ; 
they  say,  God  save  your  life.    I  know  your  gentle  heart  right  well,  and  that 
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your  meaning  is  good  and  godly ;  however  some  evil  men  list  to  prate  Here, 
that  you  have  some  greater  enterprize  in  your  head  that  lean  so  much  to  the 
multitude.*'  •  Str3rpe  observes  upon  this  letter, — "  Paget's  temper,  naturally 
disposed  to  severity,  and  coniirmed  therein  by  the  methods  he  had  observed 
in  bishop  Gurdiner,  under  whom  he  had  been  bred,  led  him  to  principles  of 
government  perhaps  too  rigorous,  and  by  some  wise  men  in  those  days 
disliked ;  as  thinking  it  not  safe  to  hold  such  a  strait  hand  over  the  commons, 
and  to  press  and  keep  them  under  in  a  kind  of  slavery,  which  English  spirits 
would  not,  nor  could,  digest."  t  The  temper  thus  imputed  to  Paget  is  one  that 
has  always  found  favour  amongst  the  large  class  who  see,  or  affect  to  see, 
nothing  but  evil  in  strengthening  the  influence  of  the  democratic  principles  of 
our  English  constitution ;  and  thus  it  has  been  somewhat  the  fashion,  even 
with  historians  who  write  without  a  strong  religious  bias,  to  impugn  the 
character  of  Somerset.  But  in  an  age  in  which  the  humblest  were  trampled 
upon  without  mercy  or  justice,  it  is  something  to  find  one  in  the  highest 
place  earning  the  hatred  of  the  great  by  his  desire  to  have  "  the  hearts  of  the 
poor."  The  rarity  of  the  example  ought  to  make  us  examine  with  a  * 
charitable  caution  the  motives  and  actions  of  a  man  who  almost  stood  alone 
in  the  attempt,  however  impolitic,  to  build  up  the  state  upon  a  broader 
foundation  than  the  interests  of  the  privileged  classes.  The  favourite 
doctrine  which  was  inculcated  upon  the  young  king  was  that  "  the  ambition 
and  tyranny  of  the  nobility  were  much  more  tolerable  than  the  insolence, 

inconstancy,  peril,  and  ignorance  of  the  multitude In  the  monarchy 

or  estate  of  a  prince,  if  the  prince  be  good,  like  as  he  keepeth  his  commons 
void  of  power,  even  so  he  preserveth  them  from  the  tyranny  of  the  nobility 

If  the  tyranny  of  the  nobility  be  more  tolerable  than  the  insolence 

of  the  multitude,  much  more  tolerable  then  is  the  prince's  tyranny  than  the 
commons'  power."  These  maxims  are  from  a  discourse  made  by  William 
Thomas,  clerk  of  the  council,  "  for  the  king's  use."  J  They  were  the  maxims 
which  had  been  gradually  raising  up  the  ancient  limited  monarchy  of  England 
into  a  despotism ;  after  the  organised  power  of  the  feudal  nobility,  which  had 
held  the  monarchy  in  check,  had  been  destroyed.  They  were  the  maxims 
which  endured  for  a  century  longer,  till  the  other  dreaded  power  had  become 
organised ;  and  a  terrible  experience  of  their  fallacy  became  a  warning  for  all 
after  ages. 

The  record  in  Edward's  Journal  of  this  period  of  his  reign  is  evidently 
retrospective.  It  was  written  after  the  power  of  his  uncle  had  passed  away ; 
and  when  the  king  was  under  opposite  influences.  The  coldness  with  which 
he  speaks  of  the  transactions  of  1549  is  very  remarkable ;  and  if  this  does  not 
manifest  the  truth  of  Mr.  Hallam's  suspicion  that  he  had  '*  not  a  good  heart," 
it  somewhat  establishes  the  other  belief  that  he  had  "  too  much  Tudor  blood 
in  his  veins."  §  Edward's  narrative  is  very  compact ;  and  we  may  as  well 
follow  it,  giving  illustrations  as  we  proceed. 

"  In  the  mean  season  in  England  rose  great  stirs,  like  to  increase  much  if 
it  had  not  been  well  foreseen.  The  council,  about  nineteen  of  them,  were 
gathered  in  London,  thinking  to  meet  with  the  Lord  Protector,  and  to  make 
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him  amend  some  of  his  disorderB."  Holinsbed  has  related  in  vhat  manner 
the  council  were  gathered  in  I/ondon :  "  Many  of  the  lords,  as  well  counsellors 
as  others,  misliking  the  government  of  the  Protector,  began  to  withdraw 
themselves  from  the  court;  and,  reaorting  to  London,  fell  to  secret  con- 
sultation for  redress  of  things,  but  namely  for  the  displacing  of  the  Lord 
Protector.  And  suddenly,  upon  what  occasion  many  marvelled  but  few  knew, 
every  lord  and  counsellor  went  through  the  city  weaponed ;  and  had  their 
servants  likewise  weaponed,  attending  upon  them  in  new  liveries,  to  the  graat 
wondering  of  many.  And  at  the  last  a  great  assembly  of  the  said  counsellors 
was  made  at  the  earl  of  Warwick'B  lodging,  which  was  then  at  EIy<p]nce  in 
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Holbom,  whither  all  the  confederates  in  this  matter  came  privily  armed."  * 
After  this  demonstration  the  rival  powers  instantly  came  into  collision.  The 
documents  in  the  Stat»  paper  OfSce  connected  with  this  story,  bearing  date  from 
the  Ist  to  the  14th  of  October,  are  no  less  than  fori;y-eix  in  number.f  In 
these  is  to  be  traced  the  authentic  history  of  the  most  rapid  and  complete 
revolution  that  was  ever  effected  in  the  government — a  revolution  which  waa 
accomplished  with  consummate  boldness,  and  with  anequalamount  of  craft  and 
treachery.  Before  the  publication  of  the  more  interesting  of  these  papers,  very 
little  precise  information  of  this  event  was  "  to  be  found  in  our  most  popuW 
general  historians,  or  even  in  the  pages  of  Burnet,  Strype,  or  Fuller."  J    On 
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the  let  of  October  a  proclamation  appeared  with  the  signature  of  Somerset, 
commanding  all  the  king's  subjects  with  all  haste  to  repair  to  Hampton 
Court,  '*  in  most  defensible  array,  with  harness  and  weapons,  to  defend  his 
most  royal  person,  and  his  most  entirely  beloved  uncle,  the  Lord  Protector, 
against  whom  certain  hath  attempted  a  most  dangerous  conspiracy."  The 
king  and  Somerset  were  at  HAmpton  Court ;  and  with  them  were  Cranmer 
and  Paget ;  Petre  and  Smith,  the  two  secretaries  of  state ;  and  Cecil,  the  private 
secretary  of  the  Protector.  Warwick  and  his  associates  obtained  possession 
of  the  Tower  of  London,  removed  the  lieutenant,  and  placed  one  of  their  own 
friends  in  his  place.  The  Journal  of  Edward  relates  the  counter-movement 
on  the  part  of  the  Protector :  "  The  next  morning,  being  the  6th  of  October 
and  Saturday,  he  commanded  the  armour  to  be  brought  down  out  of  the 
armoury  of  Hampton  Court,  about  five  hundred  harnesses,  to  arm  both  his 
and  my  men ;  with  all  the  gates  of  the  house  to  be  rampier'd — people  to  be 
raised."  Prom  Hampton  Court  on  that  day  the  Protector  wrote  to  lord 
Bussell,  the  privy  seal,  who  had  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  west  of 
England,  and  required  him  to  hasten  with  his  power  "  to  the  defence  of  the 
king*B  majesty."  The  answer  must  have  been  a  death-blow  to  Somerset's 
reliance  upon  any  effectual  support  in  the  hour  of  his  necessity.  Lord  Bussell 
and  sir  William  Herbert  replied,  in  a  joint  letter,  in  which  they  say  that, 
"  having  this  day  received  advertisement  from  the  lords,  whereby  it  is  given 
us  to  understand  that  no  hurt  nor  displeasure  is  meant  towards  the  king's 
majesty,  and  that  it  doth  plainly  appear  unto  us  that  they  are  his  highness's 
most  true  and  loving  subjects,  meaning  no  otherwise  than  as  to  their  duties  of 
allegiance  may  appertain ;  so,  as  in  conclusion,  it  doth  also  appear  to  us, 
that  this  great  exh>emity  proceedeth  only  upon  private  causes  between  your 
grace  and  them."  They  therefore  declare  that  they  have  levied  a  power  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  the  king,  and  the  preservation  of  the  State,  "which,  whilst 
this  contention  endureth,  by  factions  between  your  grace  and  them,'may  be  in 
much  peril  and  danger."  There  is  one  sentence  in  this  letter  which  shows 
the  extreme  imprudence  of  Somerset,  in  appealing  from  the  hostility  of  the 
nobility  to  the  support  of  the  people:  "Your  grace's  proclamation  and 
billets  sent  abroad  for  the  raising  of  the  commons  we  mislike  very  much. 
The  wicked  and  evil  disposed  persons  shall  stir,  as  well  as  the  faithful 
subjects."  Warwick  and  his  confederates  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  the 
countenance  of  an  organised  body,  the  aldermen  and  common-council  of 
London;  and  had  demanded  from  them  the  aid  of  two  thousand  men. 
Somerset  had  sought  to  move  in  his  favour  the  scattered  population, — slow  to 
move  except  under  bold  leaders,  and  difficult  to  control  when  set  in  motion. 
A  copy  of  one  of  the  billets  sent  abroad  has  been  preserved :  *  "  Good  people — 
LoL  the  name  of  Gtod  and  king  Edward,  let  us  rise  with  all  our  power  to 
defend  him  and  the  Lord  Protector  against  certain  lords  and  gentlemen,  and 
chief  masters,  which  would  depose  the  Lord  Protector,  and  so  endanger  the 
king's  royal  person ;  because  we,  the  poor  conunons,  being  injured  by  the 
extortion  of  gentlemen,  had  our  pardon  this  year  by  the  mercy  of  the  king 
and  the  goodness  of  the  Lord  Protector ;  for  whom  let  us  fight,  for  he  loveth 
all  just  and  true  gentlemen  which  do  no  extortion,  and  also  the  poor  com* 
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monaltj  of  England.  Gt)d  save  the  king  and  my  Lord  Protector,  and  all  true 
lords  and  gentlemen,  and  us  the  poor  commonalty."  There  was  another 
handbill,  dropped  in  the  streets  of  London,  inscribed  on  the  back, ''  Kead  it, 
and  give  it  forth."  Thus  was  it  sought  to  move  the  public  opinion,  in  days 
when  it  was  of  small  avail ;  and  could  produce  little  but  riot  and  disorder,  if 
stirred  into  action.  But  even  these  rude  attempts  to  create  a  public  voice 
were  not  without  their  effect.  In  a  letter  to  the  lords  of  the  Council  at 
London,  dated  the  9th  of  October,  Bussell  and  Herbert  say,  that  in  their 
journey  towards  London,  "  the  countries  were  everywhere  in  a  roar  that  no 
man  wist  what  to  do." 

On  the  night  of  the  6th  of  October  Edward  was  moved  to  Windsor 
Castle :  "  That  night,"  he  says  in  his  Journal, "  with  all  the  people,  at  nine  or 
ten  o'clock  of  the  night,  I  went  to  Windsor ;  and  there  was  watch  and 
ward  kept  every  night."  The  proclamation  of  Somerset,  that  all  loving 
subjects  should  repair  to  the  king  in  most  defensible  array,  had  beer, 
neutralised  by  the  decision  of  Bussell  and  Herbert — no  doubt  a  previous 
arrangement — to  take  part  with  the  enemies  of  the  Protector.  In  their 
letter  of  the  9th  from  Andover,  they  say,  "  God  was  the  guide  of  our  journey ; 
for  if  we  had  not  been  here  at  this  time,  there  had  been  raised  five  or  six 
thousand  men  at  the  least,  to  have  gone  to  Windsor ;  besides  the  uncertaiii 
rage  that  the  commons  might  have  taken  upon  this  occasion.  But,  as  Qod 
would,  the  gentlemen  of  these  parts,  hearing  of  our  being  here,  have  stayed 
upon  our  setting  forwards,  and  divers  of  them  have  sent  to  us  for  our 
opinions,  wherewith  we  have  satisfied  them."  Somerset,  the  day  after  he 
removed  the  king  to  Windsor,  wrote  a  letter  of  conciliation  to  the  lords  at 
liondon,  in  which  he  said,  "  ye  shall  find  us  agreeable  to  any  reasonable 
conditions  that  you  will  require ;  for  we  do  esteem  the  king,  and  the  wealth 
and  tranquillity  of  this  realm,  more  than  all  other  worldly  things, — ^yea,  than 
our  own  life."  On  that  day,  the  7th,  these  lords  addressed  a  letter  to  those 
few  of  the  council  who  were  at  Windsor,  in  which  they  say,  "  if  the  said  duke 
will,  as  becometh  a  good  subject,  absent  himself  from  his  majesty,  be  con« 
tented  to  be  ordered  according  to  justice  and  reason,  and  disperse  that  force 

which  is  levied  by  him,  we  will  gladly  commune  with  you Other- 

wise,  if  we  shall  see  that  you  mind  more  the  maintainance  of  that  one  man*i} 
ill-doings  than  the  execution  of  his  majesty's  laws  and  common  order,  wi3 
must  make  other  account  of  you  than  we  trust  we  shall  have  cause."  The 
threat  worked  its  intended  effect.  The  king,  writing  no  doubt  under 
direction,  on  the  8th,  pleads  for  his  uncle  in  these  words :  "  We  pray  you, 
good  cousins  and  counsellors,  to  consider,  as  in  times  past  you  have  every 
of  you  in  his  degree  served  us  honestly  at  sundry  times,  so  hath  our  said  uncle, 
as  you  all  know ;  and  by  God's  grace  may,  by  your  good  advices,  serve  us  full 
well  hereafter.  Each  man  hath  his  faults ;  he  his,  and  you  yours ;  and  if  we 
shall  hereafter  as  rigorously  weigh  yours  as  we  hear  that  you  intend  with 
cruelty  to  purge  his,  which  of  you  shall  all  be  able  to  stand  before  us  ?  "  If 
these  were  Somerset's  words,  he  must  have  knovm  that  they  would  be  wasted 
upon  Eich,  the  crafty  chancellor ;  upon  Southampton,  expelled  by  himself 
from  that  oflRce ;  upon  Warwick,  his  deadly  rival.  They  had  with  them  St. 
John,  Northampton,  Arundel,  Shrewsbury — ^powerful  nobles,  some  of  whom 
hated  Somerset  as  much  for  his  support  of  the  innovations  in  religion,  as  for 
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his  hasty  temper ;  but  most  especially  for  his  popularity.  Cranmer,  Paget,  and 
Smith  were  still  around  the  ftdling  man.  They  made  one  more  effort  to  break 
his  fall.  They  wrote,  that  he  was  indifferent  about  his  office,  provided  the 
king  and  the  realm  were  well  served ;  but  that  as  he  was  called  to  the  place, 
by  their  advice,  and  the  consent  of  the  nobles  of  the  realm,  it  was  not  reason- 
able  that  he  should  be  thrust  out  in  violent  sort.  They  add,  "  Marry,  to  put 
himself  simply  mto  your  hands,  having  heard  as  he  and  we  have,  without 
knowing  upon  what  conditions,  is  not  reasonable.  Life  is  sweet,  my  lords, 
and  they  say  you  seek  his  blood  and  his  death."  The  one  Mend  who 
remained  to  him,  **  faithful  found  among  the  faithless," — Sir  Thomas  Smith, — 
exhorted  them  to  moderation :  "  I  trust  no  man  seeketh  his  blood,  who  hath, 
as  ye  know,  rather  been  too  easy  than  cruel  to  others."  He  has  a  touching 
allusion  to  the  death  of  Somerset's  brother,  as  if  he  would  infer  that  the 
Protector  had  not  to  bear  the  odium  of  that  state-necessity — ^by  praying  to 
them  ''  that  this  realm  be  not  made  in  one  year  a  double  tragedy."  All  these 
appeals  were  in  vain.  The  power  was  in  the  hands  of  those  who  could 
command  a  military  force  far  outnumbering  those  who  wore  "  the  armour 
brought  down  out  of  the  armoury  at  Hampton  Court."  They  wrote  two 
secret  letters.  One  to  the  young  king  was  calculated  to  flatter  him  into  the 
belief  that  the  exercise  of  his  authority  would  restore  the  realm  to  perfect 
quiet,  by  the  removal  of  Somerset  from  his  protectorship  and  governorship : 
'*  These  titles  and  special  trust  were  committed  to  him  during  your  majesty's 
pleasure ;  and  upon  condition  that  he  should  do  all  things  by  advice  of  your 
council."  The  other  letter  to  Cranmer,  Paget,  and  Smith,  was  intended  to 
terrify  them  into  obedience  to  a  secret  message  which  was  sent  to  them  by 
sir  Phi]ip  Hoby,  who  had  recommended  himself  to  the  lords,  in  London  by 
playing  false.  Sir  Philip  Hoby  was  also  the  bearer  of  a  public  message  to 
Somerset  and  the  council  at  Windsor,  that  the  lords  meant  no  ill  to  the  duke, 
either  to  his  person  or  his  goods.  Sir  Thomas  Smith,  who  is  the  authority 
for  this,  says  that, ''  upon  this,  all  the  aforenamed  there  present  wept  for  joy, 
and  thanked  Qod,  and  prayed  for  the  lords.  Mr.  Comptroller  [sir  WilUam 
Paget]  fell  down  on  his  knees,  and  clasped  the  duke  about  the  knees, 
and  weeping,  said,  *  Oh,  my  lord,  ye  see  now  what  my  lords  be.'  "  •  Upon 
this,  Somerset  consented  that  his  guards  should  be  removed,  and  his 
servants  dismissed.  The  next  day  he  was  arrested,  with  the  one  honest 
friend  of  the  council,  sir  Thomas  Smith,  and  his  secretary  Cedl.  It  is 
one  of  the  painful  passages  of  Cranmer's  life  that  his  name  is  signed,  with 
that  of  Paget,  to  the  exulting  commimication  to  the  lords  that  their  victim 
is  secured; — "and,  for  because  his  chamber  was  hard  adjoining  to  the 
king's  bed-chamber,  he  is  removed  to  the  tower  which  is  called  the  lieu- 
tenant's, which  is  the  high  tower  next  adjoining  to  the  gate  of  the  middle 
ward — a  very  high  tower :  and  a  strong  and  good  watch  shall  be  had  about 
the  same." 

"  On  Monday,  the  13th  of  October,  the  duke  was  brought  to  London  as 
if  he  had  been  a  captive,  carried  in  triumph."  Thus  Hay  ward  writes.  Li 
the  ''  Chronicle  of  the  Grey  Priars  "  there  is  a  bitter  record  of  the  fall  of  this 
champion  of  the  Beformation:    ''Item,  the  14th  day  at  after-noon  was 
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brought  the  trutor  from  Wiodsor,  vitb  a  great  company  of  lords  and  gen- 
tJemen,  and  many  horsea,  with  their  men  vith  weaponH :  and  came  in  at 
St.  Giles'  in  the  Field,  at  his  deeire ;  for  because  he  vould  not  come  by  the 
place  that  he  had  begun ;  and  pulled  down  divers  churches  and  the  cloister 


L  Paul's,  to  build  it  withal." 


The  place  that  he  ha,d  begun "  was 
Somerset  House.  In  the  proclama- 
tion issued  by  the  council  against  the 
Protector,  it  was  alleged, "  that  he  vaa 
ambitious,  and  sought  his  own  glory, 
as  appeared  by  his  building  of  meet 
sumptuous  and  costly  buildings,"  t 
The  accusers  of  Somerset  had  them- 
selves desecrated  too  many  churches 
,°  and  cloisters,  to  object  to  the  lallen 
^  man  that  he  had  committed  the  spoils 
"s  tion  in  which  every  courtier  had  been 
I'  engaged  from  the  first  hour  of  the  sup- 
3  pression  of  the  abbeys.  But  in  the 
g  eyes  of  the  people,  especially  of  those 
S  who  clung  to  the  ancient  faith,  bis 
S  destruction  of  the  charnel-house  of  St. 
^  Paul's — ^although  it  was  an  abomina- 
tion in  the  heart  of  a  populous  city 
— would  be  held  as  sacrilege ;  and  the 
.&  removal  of  the  great  cloister,  covered 
S  with  pictures  of"  the  Dance  of  Death," 
^  would  excite  the  indignation  of  many 
I  who  had  gazed  upon  "the  loathly 
g  figures  of  our  dead  bony  bodies,"  as 
■o  More  describes  them,  there  painted  in 
I  the  time  of  Henry  TI. ;  and  had  read 
"  the  metres  or  poesy  of  the  Dance," 
by  John  Lydgate.  But  with  us  of 
the  present  day,  who  lament  over 
what  we  regard  as  a  wanton  destruc* 
tion  of  a  curious  work  of  art,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  these  pictures 
were  opposed  not  only  to  the  puri- 
tanic feelings  of  the  Beformers,  but, 
like  many  other  matters  belonging 
to  the  ancient  Church,  were  not  con* 
sistent  with  a  strict  morality.  The 
verses  of  Lydgate  were  founded  upon 
what  "Warton  calls  "  a  sort  of  spiritual 
masqnerade,  ancientiy  celebrated  in  churches  ;"  and  some  of  the  figures,  sa 
banded  down  in  exquisite  wood-cuts,  ill  accorded  with  serious  ideas,  and 
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occasionally  overleaped  the  bounds  of  decency.  *  Nevertheless  the  states- 
men of  the  Beformation  too  often  outraged  the  better  feelings  of  our  nature 
in  their  zeal  against  what  they  called  superstition ;  and  Somerset,  armed 
with  his  brief  authority,  did  not  play  more  fantastic  tricks  than  any  other 
great  man  would  have  played  in  the  same  office.  Putting  aside  these  tokens 
of  an  irreverent  rapacity,  there  is  little  to  be  found  in  the  Articles  exhibited 
against  him  which  calls  for  the  indignation  of  after  times.  The  law-officers 
would  complain  that  he  had  interfered  with  their  delays  of  justice;  the 
members  of  the  council  that  he  had  insisted  too  strongly  on  his  own 
opinions ;  the  nobles  and  gentry  that  he  had  said  ^*  that  the  avarice  of  gentle* 
men  gave  occasion  for  the  people  to  rise,  and  that  it  was  better  for  them  to 
die  than  to  perish  for  want."  t  But  in  these  Articles  there  is  nothing 
objected  to  Somerset  that  could  be  construed  into  treason ;  and  scarcely 
anything  that  could  be  proved  as  an  abuse  of  the  authority  with  which, 
wrongly  or  rightly,  he  had  been  invested.  In  those  days  the  sovereign  was 
his  own  minister ;  and  Somerset  stood  in  the  place  of  the  sovereign.  In  the 
very  heat  and  turmoil  of  the  movement  against  him,  the  Protector  sends  out  * 
an  order  to  the  governor  of  Calais  to  dispatch  gunners  to  Boulogne,  which 
was  threatened  by  the  French.  The  order  is,  indeed,  countersigned  by 
Cranmer,  and  three  other  counsellors  that  were  with  him  at  Hampton  Court 
on  the  4th  of  October ;  but  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  Protector  acted  upon 
his  own  responsibility  in  this  matter,  as  he  must  have  done  in  every  case  of 
emergency.  On  the  13th  of  October,  the  letters  patent  to  Somerset,  for  the 
governorship  of  the  king's  person  and  the  protectorship,  were  revoked. 
His  almost  regal  authority  was  at  an  end.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  if  the 
shadow  of  a  charge  of  treason  could  have  been  preferred  against  him, 
Somerset's  head  would  then  have  been  forfeited.  He  remained  a  prisoner 
in  the  Tower  till  the  6th  of  February,  1550 ;  when  he  was  released  upon 
payment  of  a  fine  of  ten  thousand  pounds ;  having  signed  articles  of  submis- 
sion, humiliating  in  the  extreme.  Life  was  sweet  to  the  degraded  man. 
Cecil,  Smith,  and  others  of  his  friends,  were  also  released. 

On  the  4th  of  November  the  parliament  assembled.  Such  outrages 
as  had  occurred  in  the  summer  were  to  be  restrained  in  future  by  the  terrors 
of  the  law;  and  a  statute,  fearful  enough  in  its  enactments,  was  rapidly 
passed.  All  persons  assembling  to  the  number  of  twelve,  having  an  intention 
to  offer  violence  to  members  of  the  privy  council,  or  to  alter  the  laws  for 
religion  or  any  other  statutes,  who  did  not  disperse  upon  proclamation,  were 
to  be  held  guilty  of  high  treason.  If  twelve  persons  should  assemble  for 
Attempts  to  break  dovm  the  fences  of  any  inclosure ;  or  unlawfully  to  have 
common  way  in  any  inclosed  ground  or  park  ;  or  to  destroy  deer ;  or  to  pull 
down  houses ;  or  to  abate  rents, — such  attempts  were  declared  to  be  felony, 
without  benefit  of  clergy.  Forty  persons  assembling  for  such  acts  were  held 
to  be  traitors.  Any  persons  under  the  number  of  twelve,  so  assembling, 
were  liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  Copyholders  refusing  to  assist  in 
dispersing  such  assemblies  were  to  forfeit  a  life  interest  in  their  copyholds ; 
jand  farmers  were  to  forfeit  their  farms  to  the  landlords.^    A  proclamation 

*  Douce,  **Illiistration8  of  Shakspeare,"  toI  i.  p.  181. 
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to  disperse,  under  the  Blot  Act  of  the  present  day,  is  in  nearly  tHe  same 
terms  as  those  of  the  proclamation  given  in  this  statute  of  Edward  VI.  The 
gradual  but  certain  operation  of  the  system  of  inclosures,  in  promoting  the 
employment  of  profitable  labour  in  the  place  of  the  old  modes  of  chance 
subsistence  upon  uncultivated  wastes,  produced  a  disposition  to  tranquillity 
far  more  certain  than  statutory  enactments.  The  riots  for  the  restoration  of 
the  old  services  and  ceremonies  of  religion  were  equally  appeased  by  the 
growing  prevalence  of  the  reformed  doctrines.  The  government  must  have 
felt  itself  strong  in  the  support  of  a  majority  of  the  people,  when  they 
procured  an  Act  to  be  passed  for  all  images  to  be  removed  from  churches, 
and  all  missals  to  be  delivered  up.*  The  Statute  of  Vagabonds  was  repealed 
in  this  parliament,  as  wholly  inoperative  from  its  severity.  A  statute  that 
made  his  fellow-man  a  slave  was  not  likely  to  be  enforced  by  the  English 
gentleman  or  yeoman.f  A  Subsidy  was  granted ;  and  a  G-eneral  Pardon 
declared  for  all  offenders,  especially  those  concerned  in  the  late  rebellions, 
with  the  usual  exceptions.  But  there  was  one  special  exception,  which  is 
'  remarkable— an  exception  of  those  who  had  offended  in  certain  heresies  and 
erroneous  opinions,  namely, — "  that  infants  ought  not  to  be  baptised,  and  if 
they  be  baptised  they  ought  to  be  re-baptised  when  they  come  to  lawful 
age :  that  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  Christian  man  to  bear  office  or  rule  in  the 
commonwealth :  that  no  man's  law  ought  to  be  obeyed  :  that  it  is  not  lawful 
for  a  Christian  man  to  take  an  oath  before  any  judge :  that  Christ  took  no 
bodily  substance  of  our  blessed  Lady :  that  sinners  after  baptism  cannot  be 
restored  by  repentance :  that  all  things  be,  or  ought  to  be,  common  and 
nothing  several."  X  ^ese  were  the  alleged  doctrines  of  the  Anabaptists, 
whose  sect  had  been  so  relentlessly  persecuted  in  1535.  At  the  time  of  this 
Act  of  General  Pardon,  there  were  several  such  persons  in  prison.  The 
repeal  of  the  statutes  against  heretical  opinions  was  not  held  to  exempt  them. 
The  most  famous  instance  of  the  renewed  severity  against  the  holders  of 
these  opinions  is  that  of  Joan  Bocher.  Her  fate  is  thus  recorded  in  king 
Edward's  Journal :  '^  May  2.  Joan  Bocher,  otherwise  called  Joan  of  Kent, 
was  burnt,  for  holding  that  Christ  was  not  incarnate  of  the  Virgin  Mary ; 
being  condemned  the  year  before,  but  kept  in  hope  of  conversion.  And  the 
80th  of  April,  the  bishop  of  London  and  the  bishop  of  Ely  were  to  persuade 
her ;  but  she  withstood  them,  and  reviled  the  preacher  that  preached  at  her 
death."  The  statement  of  Fox,  with  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the  young 
king  and  Cranmer  in  determining  the  fate  of  this  resolved  woman,  has  found 
a  place  in  almost  every  history.  It  is  thus  presented  to  us  by  one  of  the 
most  unprejudiced  of  historians :  "  The  execution  was  delayed  for  a  year  by 
the  compassionate  scruples  of  Edward,  who  refused  to  sign  it  [the  warrant]. 
It  must  be  ovmed  with  regret  that  his  conscientious  hesitation  was  borne  down 
by  the  authority  and  importunity  of  Cranmer ;  though  the  reasons  of  that 
prelate  rather  silenced  than  satisfied  the  boy,  who,  as  he  set  his  hand  to  the 
warrant,  said,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  to  the  archbishop, '  K I  do  vn*ong,  since  it 
was  in  submission  to  your  authority,  you  must  answer  for  it  to  God.'  "  §  Many 
statements  that  the  later  historians  have  been  accustomed  to  receive  from 
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the  elder,  without  the  means  of  disproof — and  many  which  future  writers 
will  continue  to  receive  and  transmit — ^rest  upon  evidence  as  unsatisfactory 
as  this  *'  stain  upon  Cranmer*8  memory,  which  nothing  but  his  own  death 
could  have  lightened."  *  We  owe  to  the  sagacity  as  well  as  the  diligence  o. 
antiquarian  inquirers  of  our  own  time  that  many  apocryphal  statements 
have  been  exploded,  and  many  historic  doubts  cleared  up.  If  the  allegation 
against  Cranmer  that  he  pressed  the  execution  of  the  sentence  against  Joau 
Bocher  be  not  wholly  removed  by  the  following  statement,  it  is  perfectly 
dear  that  the  touching  contrast  between  the  king  and  the  archbishop  must 
no  longer  be  related :  **  Amongst  the  minutes  of  the  business  transacted  by 
the  council  on  the  27th  of  April,  1550,  is  the  following :  *  A  warrant  to  the 
lord  chauncellor  to  make  out  a  writt  to  the  shireff  of  London  for  the  execu9on 
of  Johan  of  Kent,  condempned  to  be  burned  for  certein  detestable  opinions 
of  heresie.'  It  appears  from  these  words,  that,  in  conformity  with  the 
ordinary  legal  practice  of  the  period,  Joan  Bocher  was  executed  upon  a  writ 
de  heretico  comburendoy  addressed  to  the  sheriff  of  London,  and  issued  out  of 
chancery,  upon  the  authority  of  a  warrant  signed,  not  by  the  king,  but  by 
the  council.  It  would  have  been  contrary  to  constitutional  custom  for  the 
king  to  have  signed  any  such  document ;  it  is  quite  clear,  from  the  entry 
quoted,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  he  did  not  sign  it ;  and  the  narrative 
which  the  worthy  martyrologist  was  misled  into  inserting,  and  Cranmer's 
difficulty  to  cause  the  king  to  *  put  to  his  hand,'  and  the  tears,  by  which 
subsequent  writers  have  declared  that  his  submission  to  the  stem  pleading 
of  his  spiritual  father  were  accompanied,  all  vanish.  That  no  doubt  may  remain 
upon  the  subject  I  will  add, — I.  That  it  was  not  customary  for  the  king  to 
attend  meetings  of  the  council.  II.  That  whenever  the  council  desired  that 
the  king  should  be  consulted  or  communicated  with,  an  entry  was  made  upon 
the  council«book  similar  to  the  following,  which  occurs  on  the  same  day  as 
the  preceding :  '  It  is  agreed  by  the  whole  counsaill,  that  the  king's  majestie 
should  be  moved  for  the  restitution  of  the  duke  of  Somersett  unto  all  his 
goods,  his  debts,  and  his  leases  yet  ungiven.'  "  The  third  point  in  the  defence 
of  Cranmer  as  to  this  special  charge,  is  that,  on  the  27th  of  April,  when  the 
warrant  was  issued,  the  archbishop  was  not  present  at  the  council,  which  was 
attended  by  the  lord  chancellor,  and  twelve  other  members. f  But  to  believe 
that  either  Cranmer,  or  Bidley,  or  Latimer  were  opposed  to  the  execution  of 
Joan  Bocher,  the  anabaptist,  or  Qeorge  van  Paris,  the  Arian  (who  was  burnt 
at  the  same  period),  is  to  imagine  that  they  had  reached  that  enlargement 
of  opinion  which  belongs  to  a  different  state  of  society.  Mr.  Hallam 
has  truly  said,  "  Tolerance  in  religion,  it  is  well  known,  so  unanimously 
admitted  (at  least  verbally)  even  by  theologians  in  the  present  century,  was 
seldom  considered  as  practicable,  much  less  as  a  matter  of  right,  during  the 
period  of  the  Beformation."  X  But  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  intolerance 
was  the  very  opposite  of  indifference ;  and  that  when  we  look  back  upon  the 
errors  and  crimes,  either  of  catholic  or  protestant,  we  must  make  some 
allowance  for  an  earnestness  that  saw  only  one  way  to  truth. 
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There  can  be  notlimg  more  signally  illustrative  of  the  difficulties  ^hich  the 
earlier  Reformers  had  to  contend  with,  when  they  departed  from  the  canons 
and  traditions  of  an  infallible  Church,  than  the  questions  attempted  by  them 
to  be  regtdated  and  settled  which  yet  remain  matters  of  difference  amongst 
zealous  and  learned  Christians.  It  is  no  part  of  our  duty  to  enter  upon  an 
examination  of  these  controversial  points.  But  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as  now, 
they  furnished  occasion  for  heats  and  animosities  which  the  pious  and  peace- 
able would  desire  to  have  separated  from  the  religion  of  love.  The  for^-two 
Articles  of  Belief  set  forth  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  were  conceived  in  a 
spirit  of  compromise,  which  was  well  calculated  to  establish  a  Protestant 
Church  as  opposed  to  a  Boman  Catholic,  by  bringing  men  of  opposite 
opinions  upon  metaphysical  points  within  its  fold.  But  when  the  broad 
distinctions  between  the  old  and  the  new  doctrines  came  to  be  of  less 
practical  importance  than  the  diversity  of  opinions  between  Protestants 
themselves,  the  Articles,  however  revised  and  explained,  became  stumbling- 
blocks  to  the  conscientious  ;  and  went  on,  from  age  to  age,  interrupting  that 
unity  of  the  Anglican  Church  for  which  good  men  ought  to  pray.  Again,  the 
material  forms  and  symbols  of  the  Church  were  lasting  points  of  fierce  dispute. 
Hooper,  one  of  the  more  strict  Beformers,  who  had  lived  much  abroad,  and 
who  testified  to  the  strength  of  his  general  convictions  by  perishing  at  the 
stake  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  very  early  raised  a  schism  by  refusing  to  be 
consecrated  in  the  usual  episcopal  robe ;  which  strictness  went  forward  in  a 
subsequent  period,  into  a  fierce  contest  about  the  use  of  the  surplice.  Questions 
more  affecting  the  civil  interests  of  society  were  raised  by  the  statute  for 
appointing  commissioners  to  compile  a  new  body  of  ecclesiastical  laws ;  the 
ancient  canon  law  "having  not  of  long  time  been  put  in  ure  [use],  nor 
exercised  by  the  reason  of  the  usurped  authority  of  the  bishop  of  Eome."  • 
A  book  was  compiled  by  Cranmer,  which  never  became  law,  but  is  of 
authority  as  pointing  to  the  principles  of  the  first  Beformers.  The  Law  of 
Divorce  is  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  subjects  of  which  this  code  treats. 
The  proposed  law  did  not  regard  marriage  as  indissoluble.  Divorce  for 
adultery  might  be  pronounced  by  the  ecclesiastical  courts,  with  liberty  to 
marry  again  by  the  party  sinned  against  and  not  sinning.  Divorce  was  also 
held  lawful  in  cases  of  mortal  enmities,  the  desertion  of  a  husband,  his  lasting 
cruelty,  or  his  prolonged  absence.  In  our  own  day  it  is  one  of  the  laudable 
objects  of  legislation  to  carry  out  some  of  the  principles  which  were  thus 
promulgated,  if  the  change  can  be  accomplished  without  making  the 
dissolution  of  marriage  a  cloak  for  licentiousness,  or  weakening  the  force  of 
parental  duties  by  making  the  relations  of  husband  and  wife  too  easy  of 
relaxation.  The  system  of  a  special  act  of  parliament,  in  individual  cases,  to  be 
preceded  by  an  action  at  law,  is  the  barbarous  expedient  of  a  century  and  a 
liali*  after  the  Beformation,  which  long  remained  a  crying  disgrace  amongst  us. 
Bonner,  the  bishop  of  London,  was  deprived  of  his  see  at  the  time  when 
Somerset  and  the  council  became  at  mortal  variance.  He  was  committed  to 
the  Marshalsea,  where  he  was  a  prisoner  during  the  remainder  of  Edward's 
reign.  Bidley  was  subsequently  appointed  to  the  bishopric.  Gardiner,  the 
bishop  of  Winchester,  who  had  been  a  prisoner  for  some  time  in  the  MeetL 
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was  released  in  1549,  and  ordered  to  preach  before  the  kiog  at  Paul's  Cross. 
He  preached  so  boldly  and  ofiensiyely  that  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower. 
In  1550  he  was  examined  by  the  council,  and  we  find  Somerset  amongst  those 
who  were  to  probe  his  opinions.  The  history  of  these  discussions,  in  which 
Ghurdiner  conducted  himself  with  his  usual  spirit  and  ability,  will  be  found  in 
the  ecclesiastical  historians.*  In  the  end,  he  was  deprived  of  his  bishopric, 
and  was  confined  in  the  Tower  till  the  accession  of  queen  Mary.  The  order 
of  the  council  for  his  final  imprisonment,  in  1551,  is  not  of  a  magnanimous 
complexion.  It  is  alleged  that  he  had  called  his  judges  "  heretics  and 
sacramentarians ;"  and  it  was  therefore  resolved  that  he  should  be  removed  to 
a  meaner  lodging  in  the  Tower ;  that  he  should  send  to  no  man,  and  hear 
from  no  man ;  that  his  books  and  papers  be  taken  from  him ;  "  and  that  from 
henceforth  he  have  neither  pen,  ink,  nor  paper  to  write  his  detestable  pur- 
poses." It  would  have  been  more  honourable  to  the  free  spirit  of 
Protestantism  if  Gardiner  had  been  allowed  to  continue  his  paper  war  with 
Granmer,  without  this  cowardly  suppression  of  his  opinions.  He  was  secluded 
for  four  years  from  all  intercourse  with  the  outward  world,  or  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  passing  affairs.  Heath,  the  bishop  of  Worcester,  and  Day,  the 
bishop  of  Chichester,  had  objected  to  the  removal  of  altars ;  and  they  were 
committed  to  prison  and  deprived.  Tonstall,  the  bishop  of  Durham,  was  sent 
to  the  Tower  upon  a  charge  of  misprision  of  treason.  There  is  some  slight 
justification  for  these  courses.  The  severities  of  the  government  against 
religious  opponents  present  this  difference  between  the  proceedings  of  the 
previous  and  of  the  subsequent  reign — they  stopped  short  of  bloodshed.  No 
Boman  Catholic  was  put  to  death  in  the  time  of  Edward  Y I.  The  offences  of 
the  deprived  bishops  were  political  offences;  and  under  a  more  despotic 
system  the  penalties  of  treason  would  assuredly  have  fallen  upon  them.  The 
position  of  domestic  affairs  was  one  of  extreme  danger  and  difficulty ;  and  in 
no  point  was  it  more  dangerous  than  in  the  firm  determination  of  the  king's 
elder  sister  not  to  conform  to  the  changes  of  religion.  The  inflexible 
character  of  Mary  presented  an  embarrassment  that  could  not  be  grappled 
with  by  any  ordinary  means.  An  entry  in  Edward's  Journal  in  1551,  shows 
how  painful  and  delicate  was  the  position  of  the  youthful  king :  '*  March  18th. 
The  lady  Mary,  my  sister,  came  to  me  at  Westminster,  where,  afler  saluta- 
tions, she  was  called,  with  my  council,  into  a  chamber ;  where  was  declared  how 
long  I  had  suffered  her  mass,  in  hope  of  her  reconciliation,  and  how,  now  being 
no  hope,  which  I  perceived  by  her  letters,  except  I  saw  some  short  amend- 
ments I  could  not  bear  it.  She  answered,  that  her  soul  was  Qod's,  and  her 
faith  she  would  not  change,  nor  dissemble  her  opinion  with  contrary  doings. 
It  was  said,  I  constrained  not  her  faith ;  but  willed  her  not  as  a  king  to  rule, 
but  as  a  subject  to  obey ;  and  that  her  example  might  breed  too  much  incon- 
venience." The  entry  in  the  Journal  of  the  next  day,  shows  how  Mary  was 
fortified  in  the  bold  avowal  of  her  opinions :  **  The  emperor's  ambassador 
came  with  a  short  message  from  his  master,  of  war,  if  I  would  not  suffer  his 
cousin,  the  princess,  to  use  her  mass."  An  English  ambassador  was  sent  to 
the  emperor  to  remonstrate  against  his  interference ;  but  Mary  relaxed 
nothing  of  her  determination.    Her  comptroller,  and  other  officers  of  her 
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household,  in  August,  1551,  were  sent  to  her  residence,  Copt  Hall,  in  Essex, 
to  forbid  her  servants  hearing  mass.  They  returned,  bringing  a  most  charac- 
teristic letter  from  the  princess  to  the  king,  of  which  one  paragraph  will  show 
the  tone :  "  And  now  I  beseech  your  highness  to  give  me  leave  to  write 
what  I  think  touching  your  majesty's  letters.  In  deed  they  be  signed 
with  your  own  hand ;  and  nevertheless  in  my  opinion  not  your  majesty*s  in 
effect ;  because  it  is  well  known  (as  heretofore  I  have  declared  in  the  presence 
of  your  highness)  that  although,  our  Lord  be  praised,  your  majesty  hath  far 
more  knowledge  and  greater  gifts  than  others  of  your  years,  yet  it  is  not 
possible  that  your  highness  can  at  these  years  be  a  judge  in  matters  of 
religion.  And,  therefore,  I  take  it  that  the  matter  in  your  letter  proceedeth 
from  such  as  do  wish  those  things  to  take  place  which  be  most  agreeable  to 
themselves ;  by  whose  doings  (your  majesty  not  offended)  I  intend  not  to  rule 
my  conscience."  *  Pour  days  after  this  letter  had  been  received  by  the  king, 
the  lord  chancellor  and  two  others  of  the  council  were  sent  to  Mary ;  and  a 
full  report  of  their  mission  is  extant.  The  princess  did  not  abate  a  jot  of  her 
resolution,  or  of  her  contempt  for  the  ministers  of  her  brother.  She  would 
obey  all  the  king's  commandments,  her  conscience  saved ;  ''  but  rather  than 
she  will  agree  to  use  any  other  service  than  was  used  at  the  death  of  the  late 
king,  her  father,  she  would  lay  her  head  on  a  block  and  suffer  death."  f 
There  was  a  bitter  sarcasm  in  her  deportment,  mixed  with  this  solemn 
stedfastness.  As  the  members  of  the  council  were  leaving  her  house,  she 
called  out  of  a  window,  desiring  that  they  would  send  back  her  comptroller. 
**  For,"  said  she,  "  since  his  departing,  I  take  the  accounts  myself  of  my 
expenses,  and  learned  how  many  loaves  of  bread  be  made  of  a  bushel  of  wheat ; 
and  I  wis  my  father  and  my  mother  never  brought  me  up  with  baking  and 
brewing." 

On  the  31st  of  March,  1550,  there  is  this  entry  in  king  Edward's  Journal, 
"  My  lord  Somerset  was  delivered  of  his  bonds,  and  came  to  court."  On  the 
10th  of  April,  Somerset  was  restored  to  a  place  in  the  council.  On  the  3rd 
of  June,  lord  Lisle,  the  son  of  Warwick,  was  married  at  Shene  to  Ann,  the 
daughter  of  Somerset ;  and  the  king  was  present  at  the  bridal.  And  yet, 
within  a  few  weeks  of  this  alliance,  we  find  that  a  jealousy  of  Somerset's 
influence  in  public  affairs  is  beginning  to  manifest  itself.  Li  a  letter  from 
Eichard  Whalley  to  Cecil,  dated  26th  June,  1550,J  the  vniter  details  a  con- 
versation with  "my  lord  of  Warwick,"  in  which  Warwick  "showed  most 
plainly  the  inward  grief  of  his  heart,  with  not  a  few  tears,"  at  Somerset's 
proceedings  in  attempting  to  procure  the  release  of  the  bishop  of  Winchester 
and  lord  Arundel ;  and  expressed  his  suspicion  that  he  desired  the  same 
authority  as  when  he  was  Protector.  "And  further  he  said,  alas!  Mr. 
Whalley,  what  meaneth  my  lord  in  this  wise  to  discredit  himself,  and  why 
will  he  not  see  his  own  decay  therein  ?  Thinks  he  to  rule  and  direct  the 
whole  council  as  he  will,  considering  how  his  late  governance  is  yet  misliked  ? 
neither  is  he  in  that  credit  and  best  opinion  with  the  king's  majesty,  as  he 
believeth,  and  is  by  some  fondly  persuaded."     During  the  early  part  of  June, 

♦  Ellis,  First  Series,  vol.  iL  p.  177.  t  Ilnd.,  p.  182. 

t  Mr.  Tytler  gives  this  letter  under  the  date  of  1551.  From  the  "  Calendar  of  State 
Papers"  we  find  that  it  is  bound  np  in  vol.  x.  of  Edward's  reign,  in  its  chronological  order, 
amongst  papers  ranging  from  Febmary  21  to  October  26,  1550.     The  variation  is  material 
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1550,  the  bishop  of  Winchester  had  been  repeatedly  examined  by  the  council, 
Somerset  being  always  present ;  and  on  the  14th  we  have  this  entry  in 
Edw^d*8  Journal :  "  The  duke  of  Somerset,  with  five  others  of  the  council, 
went  to  the  bishop  of  Winchester ;  to  whom  he  made  this  answer :  *  I  having 
deliberately  seen  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  although  I  would  not  have 
made  it  so  myself,  yet  1  find  such  things  in  it  as  satisfieth  my  conscience, 
and  therefore  I  will  both  execute  it  myself,  and  also  see  other,  my  parishioners, 
to  do  it.' "  Upon  this  submission  of  Qurdiner  we  may  well  believe  that 
Somerset,  inclined  as  he  was  to  moderate  proceedings,  might  attempt  to 
procure  his  release.  During  1660  Somerset  appears  to  have  been  re-esta- 
blishing his  power.  In  December  he  has  a  hundred  guards  assigned  him, 
although  Warwick  and  other  nobles  have  only  fifty.  But  in  February,  1651, 
a  storm  is  gathering,  as  we  learn  from  this  brief  entry  in  Edward's  Journal  • 
"  Mr.  Whalley  was  examined,  for  persuading  divers  nobles  of  the  realm  to 
make  the  duke  of  Somerset  Protector  at  the  next  parliament,  and  stood  to 
the  denial,  the  earl  of  Eutland  affirming  it  manifestly."  The  jealousies  of 
the  retainers  of  Somerset  and  Warwick  began  to  manifest  themselves  in  open 
conflicts  ;  and  some  of  Somerset's  servants  were  sent  to  the  Tower.  These 
symptoms  of  disquiet  appear  to  have  subsided  for  six  months  ;  and  Somerset 
was  to  be  found  in  council  and  about  the  person  of  the  king.  On  the  11th  of 
October,  the  marquis  of  Dorset  was  created  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  the  earl  of 
Warwick  was  created  duke  of  Northumberland.  On  the  16th  of  October, 
Somerset,  having  that  day  taken  his  seat  at  the  council,  was  arrested  and 
sent  to  the  Tower,  with  his  duchess,  and  many  of  his  friends.  The  charges 
against  him  were  that,  on  the  20th  of  April,  he  conspired  to  depose  the  king, 
to  seize  the  government,  and  to  imprison  the  earl  of  Warwick;  and  the 
indictment  also  alleges  a  second  plot  of  a  similar  nature,  to  be  executed  on 
the  20th  of  May.  The  long  interval  between  the  concoction  of  this  plot  and 
its  discovery  would  alone  induce  a  suspicion  that  the  evidence,  as  it  was 
^  called,  was  manufactured  by  him  who  had  a  decided  interest  in  removing 
Somerset,  to  carry  forward  the  bold  conceptions  of  his  own  ambition.  On 
the  1st  of  December  Somerset  was  brought  to  trial  before  the  lord-steward 
and  twenty-seven  peers,  on  a  charge  of  high  treason,  by  conspiring  to  seize 
the  king ;  and  of  felony,  under  the  Act  of  the  preceding  session  against 
unlawful  assemblies,  in  purposing,  with  others,  to  imprison  the  earl  of 
Warwick,  a  privy  councillor.  He  was  acquitted  of  the  treason,  and  found 
guilty  of  the  felony.  In  the  king's  Journal  many  details  of  the  progress  of 
the  discovery  of  this  alleged  plot  are  given,  but  they  furnish  little  help  to 
the  elucidatu>n  of  a  mysterious  struggle  between  two  political  rivals,  which, 
in  happier  times,  would  have  ended  in  a  change  of  ministry.  This  Journal, 
however,  furnishes  a  proof  of  the  popular  love  for  Somerset.  Being 
acquitt-ed  of  treason  he  went  out  of  Westminster  Hall,  "  without  the  axe  of 
the  Tower.  The  people,  not  knowing  the  matter,  shouted  half-a-dozen  of  times 
80  loud,  that  from  the  hall-door  it  was  heard  at  Charing  Cross  plainly,  and 
rumours  went  that  he  was  quit  of  all."  That  Christmas  Somerset  spent 
drearily  in  the  Tower ;  whilst  his  nephew  was  diverted  from  the  thoughts  of 
the  prisoner  by  evc^  courtly  amusement  in  his  palace  of  Greenwich — ^tilts, 
tournaments,  fights  at  barriers,  masques,  banquets.  On  the  22nd  of  January 
there  is  this  business-like  entry  in  the  royal  day-book :  "  The  duke  of 
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Somerset  bad  his  bead  cut  off  upon  Tower-bill,  between  eight  and  nine 
o'clock  in  the  morning."  The  details  of  this  execution  have  been  preserved 
by  an  eye-witness.  The  duke  addressed  the  assembly  in  a  short  speech  ;  and 
was  preparing  for  death,  when  "the  people  espy  sir  Anthony  Brown  upon  a 
little  nag,  riding  towards  the  scaffold,  and  therewith  they  burst  out  crying 
in  a  voice,  *  Pardon,  pardon,  pardon,'  hurling  up  their  caps  and  cloaks  with 
these  words,  saying,  *  God  save  the  king,  God  save  the  king.'  The  good 
duke  all  this  while  stayed,  and  with  his  cap  in  his  hand  waited  the  people  to 
come  together,  saying  these  words  to  their  words  of  pardon,  *  There  is  no 
such  thing,  good  people,  there  is  no  such  thing,  it  is  the  ordinance  of  Gt>d 
thus  for  to  die,  wherewith  we  must  be  content ;  and  I  pray  you  now  let  us 
pray  together  for  the  king's  majesty,  to  whose  grace  I  have  been  always  a 
faithful,  true,  and  most  loving  subject,  desirous  always  of  his  most  prosperous 
success  in  all  his  affairs ;  and  ever  glad  of  the  furtherance  and  helping 
forwards  of  the  commonwealth  of  this  realm.'  At  which  words  the  people 
answered  *  Yea,  yea,  yea,'  and  some  said  with  a  loud  voice, '  that  is  found  now 
too  true.'  *  To  whose  grace  I  beseech  God  to  send  and  grant  to  reign  most 
prosperously  to  the .  pleasure  of  God.'  "  •  Sir  Balph  Vane,  sir  Thomas 
Arundel,  sir  Miles  Partridge,  and  sir  Michael  Stanhope,  were  subsequently 
tried  and  executed,  on  a  charge  of  having  instigated  the  duke  of  Somerset  to 
treason  and  felony. 

The  biographer  of  Cranmer  says,  "  the  violent  death  of  Somerset  exceed- 
ingly grieved  the  good  archbi8hop."t  In  the  great  work  of  the  Eeformation 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  particular  merit  of  the  labourers ;  but  we 
incline  to  believe  that  Somerset  was  sincere  and  consistent  in  his  attempts  to 
establish  the  new  doctrines  upon  a  broad  foundation  of  charitable  principle. 
Nor  was  he  altogether  so  worldly-minded  as  his  adversaries  have  represented. 
Heame,  in  the  narrow  spirit  of  a  past  generation  of  antiquaries,  says  that 
the  abbey  of  Glastonbury  was  granted  to  Somerset  on  the  4th  of  June,  1550, 
by  king  Edward ;  but  he  enjoyed  it  only  for  a  year,  seven  months,  and  twenty- 
one  days — "  so  little  did  this  and  his  other  sacrileges  thrive  with  him."  The' 
use  which  the  fallen  Protector  made  of  Glastonbury,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
deprived  of  his  office  and  heavily  fined,  might  have  called  for  a  more  charitable 
mention.  England  was  then,  as  it  has  been  in  many  later  periods,  the  home 
of  foreigners  fleeing  from  oppression,  religious  or  political.  It  was  the  merit 
of  the  Protector's  government  to  receive  these  strangers.  He  gave  encourage- 
ment, before  his  first  removal  from  power,  to  the  famous  Polish  nobleman, 
John  a  Lasco,  who  had  become  a  preacher  of  the  reformed  religion,  at 
Embden ;  and  whose  congregation,  living  in  great  insecurity  on  account  of 
their  opinions,  desired  to  have  a  church  of  some  dissolved  monastery  granted 
to  them  in  England,  where  they  might  transplant  themselves,  exercising  their 
faith  and  pursuing  their  skilful  industry.  The  church  of  Austin  Friars,  in 
London,  was  eventually  granted  to  them ;  and  the  circumstance  is  recorded 
in  Edward's  Journal,  of  1550:  "June  29.  It  was  appointed  that  the 
Germans  should  have  the  Austin  Friars  for  their  church,  to  have  their  service 
in,  for  avoiding  of  all  sects  of  Anabaptists,  and  such  like."  Somerset  carried 
his  encouragement  of  such  settlers  still  further.    A  congregation  of  French 
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and  'WalloonB,  under  tlie  muuBtTy  of  a  learned  reformer,  Vaterandue  FollanuB, 
in  1550,  petitioned  the  council  of  England,  "  that  they  might  be  permitted 
to  form  themselves  into  a  church  for  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  and  to 
follow  peaceably  their  calling  of  weamig."  Somerset  immediately  established 
this  colony  in  Glastonbury  Abbey.  He  entered  into  formal  conditions  to 
provide  them  houses  for  their  occupation,  and  an  allotment  of  pasture  land 
for  each  family ;  and  that  until  the  allotments  were  made  th^  should  enjoy 
the  pork  in  common.  The  settlers  came.  The  duke  lent  them  money  to 
buy  wool;    and   for  some   time  they  went  on  prosperously.      But  when 
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Somerset  fell,  their  affairs  became  disordered.  In  December,  whfle  the 
duke  was  under  sentence  of  death,  the  receiver  of  his  revenues  was  ordered 
by  the  council  to  pay  3401.  to  these  refugees,  for  provision  of  wool*  But 
they  had  lost  their  great  patron,  and  struggled  with  difficulties  for  a  year  or 
two  to  establish  their  manuiacture.    "When  Mary  came  to  the  crown  all 
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strangers  of  their  opinions  were  driven  from  the  realm.  The  poor  congre> 
gation  of  Glastonbury  removed  to  Frankfurt ;  and  thej,  in  their  turn,  gave 
succour  to  Englishmen  who  fled  for  conscience-sake. 

The  ill-success  of  the  English  policy  in  Scotland,  and  the  defenceless  state 
of  Boulogne,  in  1549,  were  amongst  the  evils  that  were  attributed  to  the 
rule  of  Somerset.  His  successors  in  power  wisely  concluded  a  peace  with 
France,  though  under  humiliating  conditions.  By  the  treaty  of  March, 
1550,  it  was  agreed  that  Boulogne  should  be  restored  to  France,  upon  the 
payment  of  one-fifth  of  the  sum  which  Francis  I.  had  agreed  to  pay  on  the 
expiration  of  eight  years.  The  demand  arising  out  of  the  treaty  of  marriage 
between  Edward  and  Mary  of  Scotland  was  abandoned.  The  pension  which 
Henry  VIII.  had  accepted  for  the  surrender  of  his  claim  to  the  crown  of 
France  was  virtually  set  aside.  This  ridiculous  pretension  entered  no  longer 
into  the  diplomacy  or  the  wars  of  the  English  government,  though  an  empty 
title  continued,  for  two  centuries  and  a  half  longer,  to  be  a  practical  satire 
upon  a  claim  which  the  nation  had  long  repudiated  with  other  absurdities  of 
the  days  of  feudality.  By  this  treaty  the  pretensions  of  England  as  regarded 
Scotland  and  France,  and  of  France  and  Scotland  as  regarded  England, 
were  suspended.  The  reservation  was  a  practical  abandonment  of  causes  of 
hostility,  which  the  growth  of  a  higher  power  than  the  personal  ambition  of 
kings  would  speedily  over-ride. 

The  duke  of  Northumberland,  though  invested  with  no  special  power  as 
that  of  protector  or  governor  of  the  king,  was  now  the  directing  authority  of 
the  realm.  He  had  removed  his  great  rival.  He  had  summoned  a  parliament 
from  which  he  expected  the  accustomed  subserviency.  The  Lords  passed  a 
more  stringent  law  of  treason  than  that  of  Edward  III.  The  Commons 
modified  many  of  its  clauses ;  and,  from  a  feeling  that  trials  for  treason  had 
been  conducted  with  the  most  flagrant  injustice,  it  was  enacted  that  no 
person  should  be  arraigned  or  convicted  of  treasonable  ofiences,  except  by 
the  testimony  of  two  witnesses,  to  be  produced  at  the  time  of  his  arraign- 
ment. This  law,  like  many  others  which  interfered  with  the  powers  of  "the 
crown,  was  often  disregarded  in  evil  times,  when,  as  in  more  barbarous 
periods,  to  be  accused  of  treason,  and  to  be  condemned  to  its  fearful  penalties, 
were  almost  convertible  terms.  But  the  law  of  Edward  YI.  shows  that  a 
spirit  of  justice  was  growing  up  in  the  minds  of  the  representatives  of  the 
people.  The  parliament  of  1552  was,  in  other  respects,  not  a  mere  register 
of  the  decrees  of  the  executive ;  and  it  was  speedily  dissolved.  Meanwhile, 
Northumberland  had  obtained  the  most  lavish  grants  of  estates  from  the 
crown,  and  was  proceeding  in  a  career  of  high-handed  despotism.  Commis- 
sions were  issued  for  the  seizure  of  all  the  remaining  plate  and  ornaments  of 
the  churches,  with  the  exception  of  such  chalices  as  were  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  the  Sacrament.  Tonstall,  bishop  of  Durham,  had  been 
deprived  of  his  see,  which  was  a  great  object  with  Northumberland,  for  he 
proposed  and  carried  a  plan  to  divide  the  bishopric  into  two  sees,  with  a 
moderate  income  for  each  bishop,  and  its  great  revenues  to  be  vested  in  the 
king — in  other  words,  in  himself.  A  new  parliament  was  called  in  1553, 
and  especial  care  was  taken  that  the  sheriffs  should  attend,  in  their  returns, 
to  the  nominations  of  the  crown,  and  the  recommendations  of  the  privy 
counsellors.    In  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  king  became  seriously  ill ;  and 
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when  the  parliament  met  on  the  let  of  March,  the  two  houses  were  assembled 
at  Whitehall,  his  weakness  preventing  him  opening  the  session  except  in  his 
own  palace.  The  policy  of  Northumberland  now  assumed  a  bolder  shape. 
The  long  partially  recovered  in  May ;  and  that  period  was  chosen  to  accom- 
plish three  marriages,  by  which  the  power  of  the  ambitious  duke  was  not 
only  consolidated,  but  one  of  which  was  to  be  associated  with  a  project  so 
daring  as  to  look  like  insanity.  Northumberland's  fourth  son,  lord  Guilford 
Dudley,  was  married  to  the  lady  Jane  Qrey ;  the  lady  Catherine  Grey  was 
betrothed  to  lord  Herbert,  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  was  his 
devoted  adherent ;  and  his  daughter,  Catherine  Dudley,  was  tinited  to  lord 
Hastings,  eldest  son  of  the  ^rl  of  Huntingdon.  The  marriage  of  lord  Guil- 
ford Dudley  to  the  lady  Jane  was  very  soon  followed  by  the  most  startling 
consequences.  By  the  "Will  of  Henry  VUI.  the  crown  was  to  devolve — 1,  on 
his  son  Edward ;  2,  on  his  own  heir  (if  any)  by  Catherine  Parr,  or  other  queen ; 
8,  on  his  daughter  Mary ;  4,  on  his  daughter  Elizabeth  ;  5,  on  the  heirs  of  the 
lady  Frances,  his  niece ;  6,  on  those  of  her  sister,  the  lady  Eleanor.  By  this 
Wni  the  descendants  of  his  sister,  Margaret,  the  queen  of  Scotland,  were 
passed  over.  On  the  11th  of  Jime,  the  lord  chief  justice  Montague,  with 
other  law  officers,  was  commanded  to  attend  upon  the  king  at  Greenwich. 
Edward,  in  presence  of  some  members  of  the  council,  then  declared  to  them 
that  his  sickness  had  led  him  to  think  seriously  of  the  state  of  the  realm ; 
that  he  had  prepared  notes  of  an  intended  new  settlement  of  the  crown  ;  and 
that  he  desired  they  should  be  reduced  into  letters-patent.  The  notes  are 
extant  in  Edward*s  handwriting.  They  weVe  in  effect  to  set  aside  the 
devise  of  Henry  to  his  daughters  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  and  to  give  the  crown 
to  the  heirs  of  the  lady  Frances,  who  was  the  living  duchess  of  Suffolk,  but 
who  was  herself  passed  over.  The  lady  Jane  Grey  was  the  eldest  of  her 
three  daughters.  She  had  no  male  heir.  The  judge  hesitated ;  remonstrated 
Tvith  the  sick  boy ;  and  pointed  out  that  the  succession  according  to  Henry's 
Will  was  confirmed  by  an  act  of  parliament.  His  representations  were  made 
in  vain.  The  next  day  Montague  went  to  the  council,  and  declared  that  he 
and  his  colleagues  could  not  assist  in  a  measure  which  would  be  treasonable. 
Northumberland  then  came  in,  and  terrified  the  chief  justice  by  the  most 
violent  denunciations.  On  the  14th  Montague  and  the  other  lawyers  were 
again  summoned  to  Greenwich ;  and  there  Edward  received  them  "  with 
sharp  words  and  angry  countenance."  Montague  subsequently  related  that 
being  "  a  weak  old  man  and  without  comfort,"  he  consented,  Edward  pro- 
mising that  a  parliament  should  be  called  to  ratify  the  letters-patent. 
Fifteen  lords  of  the  council,  nine  judges,  and  other  officers,  then  signed  a 
paper  agreeing  to  maintain  the  succession  as  contained  in  the  king's  notes, 
delivered  to  the  judges.  Eling  Edward  died  on  the  6th  of  July,  twenty-two 
days  after  he  had  thus  solemnly  excluded  his  sisters  from  the  throne.  The 
letters-patent,  dated  the  21st  of  June,  set  forth  the  following  reasons  for  this 
exclusion : — That  they  were  iQegitimate,  in  consequence  of  the  divorces  of 
their  mothers  ;  that  they  were  only  of  half-blood  to  king  Edward,  and  there- 
fore were  by  ancient  laws  not  inheritable,  although  they  had  been  legitimate ; 
and  that  they  might  marry  strangers  out  of  the  realm,  and  thus  endanger  the 
commonwealth . 

In  looking  at  the  imperfectly  developed  character  of  Edward  VI.,  as 
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exhibited  in  his  public  actions  and  his  private  Journal,  we  can  scarcely  fail  to 
be  impressed  with  its  more  tban  youtbful  proportion  of  the  coldnesB  and 
pertinacity  of  his  race.  The  stoical  indifference  with  which  he  records  the 
unhappy  deaths  of  bis  two  uncles  is  not  more  remarkable  than  the  egoism 
with  which  be  discards  bis  sisters  from  the  succession.  Tbey  are  "  unto  us. 
but  of  the  half-blood."  Tbe  daughters  of  the  lady  Frances  are  "  very  nigh  of 
our  whole  blood,  of  the  part  of  our  father's  side."  TTi"  enthusiastic  adherence 
to  thedoctrinesandusagesoftheBefomied  Church  bad  made  bim,  to  a  certain 
extent,  as  intolerant  as  education  and  long  habit  had  rendered  his  sister  Mary. 
He  was  no  doubt  worked  upon  to  this  unjust  resolve — unjust,  even  upon  Ida 
own  principles,  in  the  corresponding  exclusion  of  his  sister  Elizabeth — by  tbe 
influence  of  Northumberland,  who  appears  to  have  possessed  an  extraordinary 
control  over  bis  actions.  But,  under  the  guidance  of  bis  own  sense  of  reli- 
gious duty,  Edward  manifested  a  desire  to  repair  some  of  the  injustice  attendant 
upon  tbe  destruction  of  the  ancient  church.  Bidley,  in  a  sermon  before  him, 
exhorted  tbe  rich  to  be  merciful  to  tbe  poor,  and  by  charitable  works  to 
comfort  and  relieve  them.  The  noble  institutions  of  St.  Thomas's  Hospital, 
of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  of  Christ's  Hospital,  sprung  out  of  the 
practical  effect  of  these  worda  upon  the  mind  of  the  young  king.  When  tbe 
chantries  were  swept  away,  tbe  intention  to  apply  their  revenues  to  purposes 
of  education  was  set  aside.  But  from  1551  to  1653  Edward  founded  twelve 
grammar-Bcbools ;  of  which  those  of  Birmingham,  Shrewsbury,  Macclesfield, 
Bedford,  are  especial  examples  of  the  lasting  good  of  such  endowments.  His 
dying  prayer  is  a  proof  of  bis  earnest  and  abiding  love  for  the  faith  which 
had  made  sucb  rapid  progress  during  his  brief  reign :  "  0  Lord  God,  save 
fhy  chosen  people  of  England.  0  my  Lord  God,  defend  this  realm  from 
papistry,  and  maintain  thy  true  religion." 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


The  I«dr  Juw  proclMmed  Qnten— Nort!inniberl»nd  \e*n»  London— Qoeen  M»ry 

Landon^NorthnmberlBjid  uid  others  tried- — Northnmlwrluid's  eieentian  ana  tftmuaj — 
lad^  Jane  Qrer  in  the  Tower^Coronstion  of  Morj— Her  penon  uid  qruHtiea — FartiUDent 
— Bweepine  ehanges  in  religion— Propowd  roairiage  with  Philip — Popui»r  hatred  of  Uw 
marriage — Ambaaudon  arrire  to  arrange  a  treatj — Inaoirertion  of  Wyat — Ccndnct  of 


le  Qneen — Wjat'B  march  to  London — The 


defeated. 


A  COHTEMFORABT  chronicler  of  the  eventB  that  filled  the  anxJouB  daji 
from  the  7th  to  the  17tb  of  July,  1553,  heads  hia  brief  account,  Jaxi. 
BsanrA."  *  Edward  died  on  the  evening  of  Thursday,  the  6th.  It  hod  been 
intended  to  keep  the  erent  strictly  secret,  till  the  persons  of  the  princesses 
Mary  and  EliEabetb  had  been  secured.  Nevertheless,  the  Council  could  not 
shut  themselves  up  within  the  palace  of  Greenwich,  without  some  indirect 
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demonstration  of  the  real  circumstances.  The  French  ambassador,  Noailles, 
wrote  to  his  government  on  the  8th,  that  on  the  day  following  the  death  of 
the  king,  being  Friday,  the  marquis  of  Northampton  and  others  took  posses- 
sion of  the  Tower,  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  princess  Mary  was  at 
Hunsdon  in  Hertfordshire ;  and  there  were  not  wanting  friends  to  apprise 
her  of  the  position  of  affairs,  and  of  her  consequent  danger.  She  hastily  took 
horse  for  her  manor  of  Kenninghall,  from  which  place  she  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  Council,  dated  the  9th,  in  which  she  expresses  her  surprise  that  informa- 
tion of  her  brother's  death,  of  which  she  has  received  sure  advertisement, 
was  not  communicated  to  her ;  and  calls  upon  them,  on  their  allegiance, 
immediately  to  proclaim  her  right  and  title  to  the  crown.  The  Council  on 
the  8th  had  sent  for  the  lord  mayor  and  six  aldermen  and  other  citizens  of 
London,  and  had  read  to  them  the  letters-patent,  and  sworn  them  to  abide  by 
the  same.  Having  answered  the  letter  of  Mary,  declaring  that  Jane  was 
invested  with  the  true  title  to  the  crown,  and  recommending  to  the  princess 
to  be  ''quiet  and  obedient,"  the  Council  caused  queen  Jane  to  be  proclaimed 
on  the  10th.  Some  historians  have  recorded  the  circumstances  of  an  inter- 
view between  Northumberland,  Suffolk,  and  their  daughter ;  her  surprise  at 
their  unusual  homage ;  her  tears ;  and  her  scruples  to  accept  the  crown. 
This  is  the  dramatic  decoration  of  a  few  bare  facts.  The  most  charming  of 
^  usurpers,  was,  in  all. likelihood,  an  unwilling  instrument  for  the  ambition 
of  a  few ;  and  the  only  fact  that  we  certainly  know  at  this  point  of  her 
story  is,  that  she  came  by  water  to  the  Tower  on  the  day  when  she  was 
proclaimed.  The  people  in  anxious  silence  saw  her  pass.  It  was  in  every 
mouth  that  the  young  king  had  been  poisoned.  "  He  was  poisoned,  as  every- 
body says."  *  Northumberland  was  odious  to  the  people.  The  ragged 
bear  is  glad  of  the  king's  death,  they  said.  Gilbert  Pot,  a  vintner's  drawer, 
had  his  ears  cut  off  in  the  pillory,  "  for  words  speaking  at  time  of  pro- 
clamation of  lady  Jane."  f  Cecil,  the  secretary  of  state,  and  other  crafty 
counsellors,  saw  the  signs  of  the  time ;  and  as  we  learn  from  Cecil's  own 
confession  of  his  double  dealing,  left  Northumberland,  and  his  few  daring 
friends,  to  perform  the  more  obnoxious  acts  of  these  nine  days.  "  I 
eschewed,"  says  Cecil,  "  the  writing  of  the  queen's  highness  bastard,  and 
therefore  the  duke  wrote  the  letter  himself  which  was  sent  abroad  in  the 
realm."  I  This  letter,  in  the  writing  of  Northumberland,  is  in  existence; 
and  is  signed  "  Jane  the  queene."  § 

On  the  12th  of  July  the  Council,  who  surrounded  the  lady  Jane  in  the 
Tower,  received  intelligence  that  Mary  had  been  joined  at  Kenninghall  by  the 
carl  of  Bath,  and  other  leading  men ;  and  that  the  earl  of  Sussex  and  his  son 
were  marching  to  her  aid.  It  was  determined,  upon  the  first  receipt  of  this 
intelligence,  that  the  duke  of  Suffolk  should  set  forward,  "  to  fetch  her  up  to 
London."  The  forebodings  of  the  lady  Jane  led  to  another  determination. 
She, "  taking  the  matter  heavily,  with  weeping  tears  made  request  to  the 
whole  Council  that  her  father  might  tarry  at  home  in  her  company ;  where- 
upon the  Council  persuaded  with  the  duke  of  Northumberland  to  take  that 
▼oyage  upon  him."  ||    There  is  a  spirited  narrative  of  the  proceedings  of  thii 

*  Moatyii*8  Diary,  p.  85.     Also  ''  Grey  Friars'  Chronicle." 

t  Holinahed.  t  Landsdowne  MS.,  qnoted  in  Tytler,  ii.  p.  193. 

§  '*Qaeen  Jane  and  Qneen  Mary,'*  Camden  Society,  p.  108.  U  Stow. 
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intereBting  time,  in  a  "  Chronicle  of  Queen  Jane,"  written  by  a  resident  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  which  was  formerly  in  the  possession  of  Stow,  and  of 
which  he  made  liberal  use.  Holinshed  followed  Stow,  as  "  from  the  report 
of  an  eye-witness."*  The  setting  forth  of  the  duke  is  minutely  described. 
He  made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  fidelity  of  the  Council  in  these  words : — 

"  *  Now  upon  the  only  trust  and  faithfulness  of  your  honours,  whereof  we- 
think  ourselves  most  assured,  we  do  hazard  and  jeopard  our  lives ;  which 
trust  and  promise  if  ye  shall  violate,  hoping  thereby  of  life  and  promotion^ 
yet  shall  not  God  count  you  innocent  of  our  bloods,  neither  acquit  you  of  the- 
sacred  and  holy  oath  of  allegiance  made  freely  by  you  to  this  virtuous  lady, 
the  queen's  highness,  who  by  your  and  our  enticement  is  rather  of  force- 
placed  therein  than  by  her  own  seeking  and  request.  Consider  also  that 
God's  cause,  which  is  the  preferment  of  His  word,  and  the  fear  of  papist's^ 
re-entrance,  hath  been  as  ye  have  herebefore  always  said,  the  original  ground 
whereupon  ye  even  at  the  first  motion  granted  your  good  wills  and  consents 
thereunto,  as  by  your  handwriting  evidently  appeareth.  And  think  not  the- 
contrary,  but  if  ye  mean  deceit,  though  not  forthwith  yet  hereafter  God  wilt 
revenge  the  same.  I  can  say  no  more ;  but  in  this  troublesome  time  wish 
you  to  use  constant  hearts,  abandoning  all  malice,  envy,  and  private- 
affections.'  Therewith-all  the  first  course  for  the  lords  came  up.  Then 
the  duke  did  knit  up  his  talk  with  these  words :  '  I  have  not  spoken  to  you. 
on  this  sort  upon  any  distrust  I  have  of  your  truth,  of  the  which  always  I 
have  ever  hitherto  conceived  a  trusty  confidence ;  but  I  have  put  you  in 
remembrance  thereof,  what  chance  of  variance  soever  might  grow  amongst 
you  in  my  absence ;  and  this  I  pray  you,  wish  me  no  worse  good-speed  iik 
this  journey  than  ye  would  have  to  yourselves.'  *My  lord  (saith  one  of 
them)  if  ye  mistrust  any  of  us  in  this  matter,  your  grace  is  far  deceived  ;  for 
which  of  us  can  wipe  his  hands  clean  thereof  ?  And  if  we  should  shrink 
from  you  as  one  that  were  culpable,  which  of  us  can  excuse  himself  as 
guiltless  ?  Therefore  herein  your  doubt  is  too  far  cast.'  *  I  pray  God  it  be- 
so  (quoth  the  duke)  ;  let  us  go  to  dinner.     And  so  they  sate  down.'  " 

Northumberland  received  from  queen  Jane  the  commission  for  the  lieu- 
tenantship  of  the  army,  "  sealed."  The  earl  of  Arundel  "  prayed  God  be  with 
his  grace ;  saying,  he  was  very  sorry  it  was  not  his  chance  to  go  with  him  and 
bear  him  company,  in  whose  presence  he  could  find  in  his  heart  to  spend  his- 
blood,  even  at  his  foot."  The  next  morping  Northumberland  departed,  with* 
six  hundred  men.  "  And  as  they  went  through  Shoreditch,  sayeth  the  duke 
to  one  that  rid  by  him,  the  people  press  to  see  us,  but  not  one  sayeth  God 
speed  us."  He  was  to  have  received  succour  at  Northampton,  but  the 
promised  aid  of  men  and  munition  never  arrived.  Meanwhile  the  cause  of 
Mary  was  prospering  in  every  quarter.  At  Yarmouth  the  crews  of  six  ships 
that  had  been  sent  to  intercept  her  expected  flight  to  the  continent,  declared 
that  their  captains  should  go  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea  unless  they  would  serve- 
queen  Mary.  "  After  once  the  submission  of  the  ships  was  known  in  the 
Tower,  each  man  then  begun  to  pluck  in  his  horns ;  and,  over  that,  word  of  a 
great  mischief  was  brought  to  the  Tower — the  noblemen's  tenants  refused  to^ 
serve  their  lords  against  queen  Mary."     Suspicion  began  to  prevail  amongst 

*  Harl.  MS.,  reprinted  by  the  Camden  Soeietj,  edited  by  J.  Q.  Nicboli. 
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'the  few  who  remained  faithful  to  the  authority  they  had  most  imprudently 
set  up.  On  the  16th,  at  eeven  o'clock  in  the  evening,  ''  the  gates  of  the 
Tower  upon  a  sudden  were  shut,  and  the  keys  carried  up  to  the  queen  Jane.*' 
Her  supposed  friends  were  fast  deserting  her.  Cecil  was  practising  with  the 
Lord  f^vy  Seal  to  cause  Windsor  Castle  to  serve  the  queen  Mary.  He  was 
opening  himself  to  the  lord  Arundel.  He  purposed  to  have  stolen  down  to 
the  queen's  highness.  He  was  ready  with  what  he  calls  **  the  pardonable 
lie."  *  Arundel,  who  prayed  God  to  speed  Northumberland,  desired  Cecil 
.and  others  to  remove  out  of  the  Tower,  for  frank  speech  to  be  had  in  council, 
saying  that  he  liked  not  the  air;  and  thereupon  they  went  to  Baynard's 
-Castle.  So  the  lady  Jane  was  left  almost  alone  with  her  mock-royalty ;  and 
the  keys  of  the  Tower-gates  were  carried  to  her — a  precaution  against  open 
force,  but  none  against  hidden  treachery.  Eidley  was  preaching  in  her 
£iivour  at  Paul's  Cross  on  that  day ;  but  Arundel  and  Cecil  were  more 
effectually  conspiring  against  her  at  Baynard's  Castle. 

Eramlingham  is  about  twenty  miles  from  Kenninghall,  from  which  house 

Mary  wrote  to  the  Council  on  the  9th.     She  determined  to  move  to  a  place 

^f  strength,  and  was  soon  in  comparative  safety  within  the  strong  walls  and 

deep  moats  of  Eramlingham.    This  castle  of  the  Howards'  had  been  forfeited 

to  the  crown  upon  the  attainder  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  who,  at  this  time, 

was  still  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower.     Here  Mary  remained  till  the  last  day  of 

July.     She  entered  the  gates  of  Eramlingham  after  a  hurried  ride  of  secresy 

sad  fear.     She  went  forth,  surrounded  with  armed  thousands,  in  the  state  of 

a  queen.     The  termination  of  the  march  of  Northumberland  to  the  eastern 

counties  is  a  pitiable  exhibition  of  the  unhonoured  &ill  of  inordinate  ambition. 

He  had  retreated  to  Cambridge  with  his  small  army.    Letters  of  discomfort 

had  reached  him.     On  the  19th,  at  night,  he  heard  that  Queen  Mary  had 

^been  proclaimed  at  London.     *'  The  next  morning  he  called  for  a  herald  and 

.proclaimed  her  himself."     A  letter  of  the  period  describes  the  proclamation 

■of  Mary  in  London : — 

"  Qreat  was  the  triumph  here  at  London  ;  for  my  part  I  never  saw  the 
like,  and  by  the  report  of  others  the  like  was  never  seen.  The  number  of 
caps  that  were  thrown  up  at  the  proclamation  were  not  to  be  told.  The  earl 
of  Pembroke  threw  away  his  cap  full  of  angelletes.  I  saw  myself  money  was 
/thrown  out  at  windows  for  joy.  The  bonfires  were  without  number,  and  what 
with  shouting  and  crying  of  the  people,  and  ringing  of  the  bells,  there  could 
^o  one  hear  almost  what  another  said,  besides  banquettings  and  singing  in 
.the  street  for  joy.  There  was  present  at  the  proclamation  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  earl  of  Arundel,  my  lord  warden,  my 
lord  mayor,  sir  John  Mason,  sir  John  Cheeke,  and  divers  others ;  and  after 
the  proclamation  made  in  Cheapside,  they  all  went  to  Paul's  to  even-song. 
The  duke  of  Suffolk  being  at  the  Tower,  at  the  making  of  the  proclamation, 
4ind,  as  some  say,  did  not  know  of  it,  but  so  soon  as  he  heard  of  it,  he  came 
himself  out  of  the  Tower,  and  commanded  his  men  to  leave  their  weapons 
behind  them,  saying  that  he  himself  was  but  one  man,  and  himself  proclaimed 
.my  lady  Mary's  grace  queen  on  the  Tower-hill,  and  so  came  into  London, 
.leaving  the  lieutenant  in  the  Tower." 

*  See  "  A  Brief  Note  of  my  Submission,"  the  paper  which  he  sent  to  Queen  Mary  ;  Tytlei, 
*voL  iL  p.  192, 
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Where  was  the  ladj  Jane  ?  Did  she  go  with  her  father  to  some  place  of 
refuge  ?  Did  she  return  to  her  old  retirement  at  Sion  ?  Or  did  she  remain 
within  those  walls  to  gaze  upon  ghastly  sights,  and  shadow  out  her  own  fate  ? 
For  a  few  weeks  history  drops  her  as  a  forgotten  thing ;  and  then  takes  her 
up  again,  "  looking  through  the  window"  to  see  Northumberland  going  to 
the  church  within  the  Tower  to  perform  one  more  act  of  dissimulation.  His 
fate  was  very  speedily  sealed.  The  mayor  of  Cambridge  arrested  him  after 
the  proclamation,  but  upon  his  remonstrance  let  him  go  free.  He  stayed  at 
Cambridge  one  night.  Though  his  son  Warwick  was  "  booted,"  they  did  not 
carry  out  their  purpose  to  ride  in  the  morning. 

"  Then  came  the  earl  of  Arundel,  who  had  been  with  the  queen,  to  the  duke 
into  his  chamber ;  and  when  the  duke  knew  thereof  he  came  out  to  meet 
him ;  and  as  soon  as  ever  he  saw  the  earl  of  Arundel,  he  fell  down  on  his 
knees  and  desired  him  to  be  good  to  him,  for  the  love  of  God.  *  And  con- 
sider (saith  he),  I  have  done  nothing  but  by  the  consent  of  you  and  all  the 
whole  council.'  *My  lord  (quoth  he),  I  am  sent  hither  by  the  queen's 
majesty,  and  in  her  name  I  do  arrest  you.'  *  And  I  obey  it  my  lord  (quoth 
he),  and  I  beseech  you  my  lord  of  Arundel  (quoth  the  duke),  use  mercy 
towards  me,  knowing  the  case  as  it  is.'  '  My  lord  (quoth  the  earl),  ye  should 
have  sought  for  mercy  sooner ;  I  must  do  according  to  my  commandment.' 
And  therewith  he  committed  the  charge  of  him  to  divers  of  the  guard  and 
gentlemen  that  stood  by." 

Queen  Mary  arrived  triumphantly  in  London,  at  the  head  of  a  great  band 
of  firiends,  on  the  3rd  of  August.  Her  sister  Elizabeth  had  joined  her  on  her 
progress,  having  most  wisely  determiDed,  from  the  first,  to  make  common  cause 
against  those  who  sought  to  set  aside  their  inheritance  under  the  Act  of  Suc- 
cession. The  queen  went  to  the  Tower,  where  the  aged  duke  of  Norfolk,  the 
bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the  dowager-duchess  of  Somerset  welcomed  her  to 
the  place  of  their  captivity.  Mary  raised  them  from  their  knees,  with  the  worda 
"  These  are  all  my  own  prisoners  ; "  and  they  were  immediately  set  free.  The 
prison  had  soon  many  new  tenants.  The  duke  of  Northumberland  and  his 
son  the  earl  of  Warwick,  the  earl  of  Northampton,  sir  Andrew  Dudley,  sir 
John  Ghites,  sir  Henry  Gates,  and  sir  Thomas  Palmer  were  tried  and  con- 
victed of  high-treason  on  the  18th  and  19th  of  August.  On  the  22nd, 
Northumberland,  sir  John  Gates,  and  sir  Thomas  Palmer  were  executed. 
An  extraordinary  scene  took  place  on  the  21st,  which  is  thus  related  by  the 
Eesident  in  the  Tower :  "  Note,  on  Monday  the  xxist  of  August,  it  was 
appointed  the  duke  with  others  should  have  suffered,  and  all  the  guard  were 
at  the  Tower ;  but  howsoever  it  chanced  he  did  not ;  but  he  desired  to  hear 
mass  and  to  receive  the  sacrament  according  to  the  old  accustomed  manner. 
So  about  ix  of  the  clock  the  altar  in  the  chapel  was  arranged,  and  each  thing 
prepared  for  the  purpose ;  then  Mr.  Gage  went  and  fetched  the  duke ;  and 
sir  John  Abridges  and  Mr.  John  Abridges  did  fetch  the  marquis  of 
Northampton,  sir  Aoidrew  Dudley,  sir  Henry  Gates,  and  sir  Thomas  Palmer 
to  mass,  which  was  said  both  with  elevation  over  the  head,  the  peace-giving, 
blessing,  and  crossing  on  the  crown,  breathing,  turning  about,  and  all  the 
other  rites  and  incidents  of  old  time  appertaining.  A^nd  when  the  time 
came  the  prisoners  should  receive  the  sacrament,  the  duke  turned  himself  to 
the  people  and  said  first  these  words,  or  such  like,  *  My  masters,  I  let  you 
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all  to  understand  that  I  do  most  faithfully  believe  this  is  the  very  right  and 
true  way,  out  of  the  which  true  religion  you  and  I  have  been  seduced  these 
zri  years  past,  by  the  false  and  erroneous  preaching  of  the  new  preachers, 
the  which  is  the  only  cause  of  the  great  plague  and  vengeance  which  hath 
light  upon  the  whole  realm  of  England,  and  now  likewise  worthily  fallen 
upon  me  and  others  here  present  for  our  unfaithfulness.  And  I  do  believe 
the  holy  sacrament  here  most  assuredly  to  be  our  Saviour  and  Eedeemer, 
Jesus  Christ ;  and  this  I  pray  you  all  to  testify,  and  pray  for  me.'  After  which 
words  he  kneeled  down  and  asked  all  men  forgiveness,  and  likewise  forgave 
all  men.  Amongst  others  standing  by,  were  the  duke  of  Somerset's  sons. 
Then  all  the  rest  confessed  the  declaration  aforesaid,  and  so  received  the 
sacrament  most  humbly.  Note,  that  a  little  before  mass  was  begun,  there 
was  sent  for  into  London  for  divers  of  the  best  commoners  and  common- 
council  of  the  city  to  come  and  hear  the  conversion  of  the  duke,  amongst 
whom  one  Hartop,  a  goldsmith,  and  one  Baskerfield  were  there. — The  lady 
Jane  looking  through  the  window  saw  the  duke  and  the  rest  going  to  the 
church." 

A  week  after  the  execution  of  Northumberland  we  find,  in  the  curious 
diary  from  which  we  have  quoted  several  passages,  the  following  picture  of 
lady  Jane  Grey  in  her  prison.  Her  father  had  been  set  free,  and  she  herself 
had  some  liberty  within  the  Tower  precincts.  The  conversation  here  recorded 
not  only  illustrates  her  character,  but  shows  what  was  her  own  feeling  of  the 
attempt  at  usiurpation  of  which  she  had  been  made  the  unwilling  instrument  :* 
"  Note,  that  on  Tuesday,  the  xxixth  of  August,  I  dined  at  Partridge's  house 
with  my  lady  Jane,  being  there  present,  she  sitting  at  the  board's  end.  Part- 
ridge, his  wife,  Jacob,  my  lady's  gentleman,  and  her  man.  She  commanding 
Partridge  and  me  to  put  on  our  caps,  amongst  our  communication  at  the  dinner, 
this  was  to  be  noted :  after  she  had  once  or  twice  drunk  to  me  and  bade  mc 
heartily  welcome,  saith  she,  *  The  queen's  majesty  is  a  merciful  princess  ;  I 
beseech  Gk>d  she  may  long  continue,  and  send  his  bountiful  grace  upon  her;' 
After  that  we  fell  in  [discourse  of]  matters  of  religion;  and  she  asked  what 
he  was  that  preached  at  Paul's  on  Sunday  before ;  and  so  it  was  told  to  be 
one  [blank  in  MS.]  *  I  pray  you,'  quoth  she,  *  have  they  mass  in  London  ?  ' 
*  Yea,  forsooth,'  quoth  I,  *  in  some  places.'  *  It  may  be  so,'  quoth  she,  *  it  is 
not  so  strange  as  the  sudden  conversion  of  the  late  duke ;  for  who  would  have 
thought,'  said  she,  *  he  would  have  so  done  ? '  It  was  answered  her,  *  Per- 
chance he  thereby  hoped  to  have  had  his  pardon.'  '  Pardon  ?  '  quoth  she ; 
'  woe  worth  him !  he  hath  brought  me  and  our  stock  in  most  miserable 
calamity  and  misery  by  his  exceeding  ambition.  But  for  the  answering  that  he 
hoped  for  life  by  his  turning,  though  other  men  be  of  that  opinion,  I  utterly 
am  not ;  for  what  man  is  there  living,  I  pray  you,  although  he  had  been 
innocent,  that  would  hope  of  life  in  that  case  ;  being  in  the  field  against  the 
queen  in  person  as  general,  and  after  his  taking  so  hated  and  evil-spoken  of 
by  the  commons  ?  and  at  his  coming  into  prison  so  wondered  at,  as  the  like 
was  never  heard  by  any  man's  time.  Who  was  judge  that  he  should  hope  for 
pardon,  whose  life  was  odious  to  all  men  ?    But  what  will  ye  more  ?  like  as 

*  This  extnot  was  printed  by  Sir  SimondB  d'Eves  ;  but,  as  the  editor  of  the  ''Chronide  of 
Qaeen  Jane*'  remarks,  has  been  unknown  to  her  biographers.  Who  the  writerof  the  Diaiy  wa.% 
ia  not  ascertained  ;  nor  what  office  Master  Partridge  held. 
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his  life  was  wicked  and  full  of  dissimulation,  so  was  his  end  thereafter.  I 
pray  God,  I  nor  no  friends  of  mine  die  so.  Should  I,  who  [am]  joung  and 
in  my  few  years,  forsake  my  faith  for  the  love  of  life  ?  Nay,  God  forbid . 
Much  more  he  should  not,  whose  fatal  course,  although  he  had  lived  his  just 
number  of  years,  could  not  have  long  continued.  But  life  was  sweet,  it 
appeared:  so  he  might  have  lived,  you  will  say,  he  did  [not]  care  how. 
Indeed  the  reason  is  good ;  for  he  that  would  have  lived  in  chains  to  have  had 
his  life,  by  like  would  leave  no  other  mean  attempted.  But  God  be  merciful 
to  us,  for  he  sayeth.  Whoso  denieth  him  before  men,  he  will  not  know  him  in 
his  Father's  kingdom.'  With  this  and  much  like  talk  the  dinner  passed 
away  ;  which  ended,  I  thanked  her  ladyship  that  she  would  vouchsafe  accept 
me  in  her  company ;  and  she  thanked  me  likewise,  and  said  I  was  welcome. 
She  thanked  Partridge  also  for  bringing  me  to  dinner.  '  Madam,'  said  he, 
*  we  were  somewhat  bold,  not  knowing  that  your  ladyship  dined  below  until 
we  found  your  ladyship  there.'     And  so  Partridge  and  I  departed." 


The  enthusiasm  with  which  the  bloodless  revolution  in  favour  of  queen 
Mary  was  hailed  by  the  people,  has  been  considered  as  a  proof  that  the 
majority  were  Boman  Catholic,  and  would  gladly  lay  aside  all  the  doctrine 
and  discipline  of  the  Church  which  had  been  so  completely  settled  in  the 
reign  of  Edward.  We  are  inclined  to  receive  this  notion  with  considerable 
doubt.  Another  theory  was  set  forth  in  the  bitter  satire  of  the  Venetian 
ambassador,  Micheli,  that  the  English  "  would  be  full  as  zealous  followers  of 
the  Mahometan  or  Jewish  religion  did  the  king  profess  either  of  them,  or 
commanded  his  subjects  to  do  so ;  that,  in  short,  they  will  accommodate 
themselves  to  any  religious  persuasion,  but  most  readily  to  one  that  promises  to 
minister  to  licentiousness  and  profit."  *  At  the  accession  of  Mary  the  English 
were  neither  wholly  devoted  to  Catholicism,  nor  indifierent  to  all  religion. 
They  accepted  Mary  with  joy  because,  without  entering  into  the  subtleties 
of  the  divorce  question  of  her  mother,  they  knew  that  she  was  the  direct  heir 
to  the  crown,  and  that  the  attempt  to  set  her  aside  was  the  unjust  act  of  a 
few  ambitious  and  unscrupulous  men.  There  were  many  decided  Protestants 
amongst  her  first  adherents.  They  could  not  doubt  that  she  would  firmly 
cleave  to  the  Mass  and  to  the  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  as  in  the  time  of  her 
father  ;  but  they  could  not  assume  that  she  would  venture  to  force  the  papal 
domination  again  upon  England,  or  think  it  possible  to  take  away  the  Bible 
from  the  people  which  her  father  had  consented  to  give  them.  Mary  herself 
saw  the  necessity  of  proceeding  with  great  caution.  The  news  of  her  acces- 
sion was  received  in  Home  with  exultation ;  and  the  pope  resolved  to  send 
cardinal  Pole  as  legate  to  England.  That  measure  was  determined  in  a 
consistory  as  early  as  the  5th  of  August.  But  Pole  was  too  discreet  to  risk 
such  a  demonstration  before  the  temper  of  the  people  had  been  farther  tried. 
Mary  herself  received  a  secret  agent  of  Eome,  Francis  Commendone ;  and  to 
him  she  professed  her  attachment  to  the  Eomish  Church,  and  her  desire  to 
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bring  back  its  worship.  But  she  implored  him  to  be  cautious ;  for  much  was 
still  unsettled.  Mary,  however,  sent  letters  to  the  pope  by  this  agent,  which 
were  so  acceptable  to  Julius  III.,  that  he  wept  for  joy,  that  his  pontificate 
should  be  honoured  by  the  restoration  of  England  to  its  ancient  obedience. 

The  coronation  of  Mary  took  place  on  the  ist  of  October.  The  old 
chroniclers,  who  are  abundantly  diffuse  in  their  relations  of  these  pageants, 
describe  her  appearance  as  she  passed  on  the  previous  day,  in  procession 
from  Westminster  to  the  Tower,  sitting  in  a  chariot  of  tissue,  drawn  by  six 
horses.  *'  She  sate  in  a  gown  of  blue  velvet,  furred  with  powdered  ermine, 
hanging  on  her  head  a  cloth  of  tinsel  beset  with  pearl  and  stone,  and  about 
the  same  upon  her  head  a  round  circlet  of  gold,  much  like  a  hooped  garland, 
beset  so  richly  with  many  precious  stones  that  their  value  was  inestimable ; 
the  said  caul  and  circle  being  so  massy  and  ponderous  that  she  was  fain  to 
bear  up  her  head  with  her  hands."  The  person  of  this  queen  and  her 
qualities  were  described,  four  years  later,  by  the  Venetian  ambassador: 
*'  She  is  of  short  stature,  well  made,  thin  and  delicate,  and  moderately 
pretty ;  her  eyes  are  so  lively,  that  she  inspires  reverence  and  respect,  and 
even  fear,  wherever  she  turns  them ;  nevertheless  she  is  very  short  sighted. 
Her  voice  is  deep,  almost  like  that  of  a  man.  She  understands  five  lan- 
guages, English,  Latin,  Erench,  Spanish,  and  Italian,  in  which  last,  however, 
she  does  not  venture  to  converse.  She  is  also  much  skilled  in  ladies'  work,-~ 
such  as  producing  all  sorts  of  embroidery  with  the  needle.  She  has  a  know- 
ledge of  music,  chiefly  on  the  lute,  on  which  she  plays  exceedingly  well.  As 
to  the  qualities  of  her  mind,  it  may  be  said  of  her  that  she  is  rash,  disdainful, 
and  parsimonious  rather  than  liberal.  She  is  endowed  with  great  humility 
and  patience,  but  withal  high  spirited,  courageous,  and  resolute;  having 
during  the  whole  course  of  her  adversity  been  guiltless  of  any  the  least 
approach  to  meanness  of  comportment ;  she  is,  moreover,  devout  and  staunch 
in  the  defence  of  her  religion.  Some  personal  infirmities  under  which  she 
labours  are  the  causes  to  her  of  both  public  and  private  affliction ;  to  remedy 
these  recourse  is  had  to  frequent  blood-letting,  and  this  is  the  real  cause 
of  her  paleness,  and  the  general  weakness  of  her  frame."  In  this  coronation 
procession  there  was  a  remarkable  memento  of  the  past,  in  the  presence 
of  Anne  of  Cleves,  who  rode  in  a  chariot  with  the  princess  Elizabeth. 

The  first  parliament  of  Mary  met  on  the  5th  of  October,  Gurdiner  being 
lord  chancellor.  The  first  session  was  a  very  short  one,  tmd  the  only  public 
Act  was  that  for  repealing  certain  treasons  and  felonies,  and  all  offences 
within  the  case  of  premunire.  The  object  of  this  Act  was  to  sweep  away 
the  penalties  for  denying  the  king's  supremacy,  and  especially  to  relieve 
cardinal  Pole  from  his  dangers  under  the  laws  of  Henry  YIII.  The  people 
might  dimly  see  from  this  measure  how  the  course  of  the  government  was 
tending ;  if  they  could  have  doubted  of  it,  after  Latimer  had  been  committed 
to  the  Tower  on  the  13th  of  November,  and  Cranmer  on  the  14th,  and 
when  the  deprived  bishops  were  restored  to  their  sees.  The  second 
parliamentary  session  commenced  on  the  24th  of  October.  The  anti-reformers 
now  went  more  boldly  to  work.  •*  An  Act  concerning  the  queen's  highness 
to  have  been  bom  in  a  most  just  and  lawful  matrimony,  and  also  repealing 
all  Acts  of  parliament  and  sentences  of  divorce  had  and  made  to  the 
contrary,"   might  be  soothing    to    the    feelings  of  the  queen;    but    the 
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ueciariug  void  so  much  of  the  statute  of  Hemy  Till,  as  iUegitimstea  queea 
Mary,  and  indeed  the  vhole  tenour  of  the  Act,  confirmed  the  illegitimacy  of 
the  princess  Elizabeth,  aa  also  declared  hj  that  statute.  That  this  was  a  deep 
o£feuce  to  Elizabeth,  and  to  those  protestanta  who  loo^d  to  her  as  their 
future  hope,  was  a  coasequence  of  this  unnecessary  insult.  Mary  had 
reaoWed  on  marriage  with  Philip,  the  son  of  Charles  V,,  and  she  flattered 
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herself  that  with  a  Catholic  husband,  and  with  succesaora  to  be  bred 
up  in  the  anci^t  faith,  the  nation  would  soon  abandon  its  heresies. 
The  aecond  Act  of  thia  aession,  "  for  the  repeal  of  certain  statutes  made 
in  the  time  of  the  reign  of  king  Edward  the  Sixth,"  deals  in  a  Tery  summary 
manner  with  the  labours  of  the  preceding  six  years.  The  act  for  adminis- 
tering the  Sacrament  in  two  kinds ;  for  the  election  of  bishops ;  for  legalising 
priest's  marriages;  for  uniformity  of  service ;  for  putting  away  divers  books 
and  images ;  and  for  regulating  holy-days  and  faating-days,  are  all  annihilated 
by  one  comprehensive  clause."  But  something  connected  vrith  the  Befor- 
mation  waa  retained.  Divine  service  is  to  be  performed  as  in  the  last  year 
of  Henry  VIII.  This  was  a  concession  to  the  prudence  of  Gardiner  and 
others,  who  were  not  prepared  to  drive  the  reformera  into  open  resistance  by 
venturing  upon  too  much  in  the  outset  of  this  eccleaiaatical  reaction.  The 
queen  BtUl  retained  the  title  of  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  ;    the  name  of 

*  1  HariK.  iL  2,  r.  S. 
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the  Pope  was  carefully  kept  out  of  view.  Cardinal  Pole,  who  was  earnest  and 
conscientious,  pointed  out  th^  anomaly  between  the  act  repealing  the  Divorce 
and  the  retention  of  the  Supremacy.  The  emperor  recommended  prudence 
and  moderation. 

On  the  13th  of  November,  a  special  commission  was  held  at  Guildhall  for 
the  trial  of  prisoners  under  charges  of  high-treason.  These  were  the  lady 
Jane  Grey,  her  husband  and  his  two  brothers,  and  archbishop  Cranmer. 
Another  Dudley  was  arraigned  in  the  following  January.  They  all  pleaded 
"  guilty," — Cranmer  having  originally  pleaded  "  not  gmlty  "  and  then  with- 
drew the  plea.  The  hope  of  mercy  in  thus  pleading  had  probably  been  held 
out  to  all.  But  there  were  personal  considerations  working  upon  the  queen 
which  left  the  fate  of  the  Dudleys  still  uncertain.  In  the  Diary  of  the  £e- 
sident  in  the  Tower,  we  find  it  recorded,  on  the  18th  December,  "  the  lady 
Jane  had  the  liberty  of  the  Tower,  so  that  she  might  walk  in  the  queen's 
garden  and  on  the  hill ;  and  the  lord  Eobert  and  lord  Guildford  the  liberty 
of  the  leads  in  the  Bell  Tower."  Bat  in  a  very  short  time  the  people,  who 
had  borne  patiently  enough  the  sudden  change  in  the  offices  of  religion,  and 
who  had  heard  the  proclamation  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  mass,  without 
any  expression  of  general  dislike,  began  to  be  stirred  about  the  Spanish 
marriage.  The  emperor  Charles  V.  proceeded  in  this  matter  with  his  accus- 
tomed caution.  His  minister,  Benard,  had  hinted  to  the  queen,  in  September, 
how  desirable  an  alliance  would  be  with  the  prince  of  Spain ;  and  she  said 
that  whatever  she  should  do  would  only  be  for  the  public  good.  It  was  hinted 
in  the  next  reign,  by  sir  Thomas  Smith,  that "  a  certain  lady,  having  the  picture 
sent  unto  her  of  one  whom  she  never  saw,  who  should  be  her  husband,  was 
so  enamoured  thereon  and  so  ravished,  that  she  languished  for  love,  and  was 
in  a  measure  out  of  her  wits  for  his  long  tarrying  and  absence."  *  Her 
faithful  Commons  represented  the  temper  of  the  people  when  they  resolved 
upon  a  petition  to  the  queen  that  she  would  marry,  but  that  she  would  select 
one  of  her  own  nation.  The  queen  manifested  most  strikingly  her  own  dis- 
position when,  on  the  evening  of  the  30th  of  October,  she  sent  for  the  Spanish 
ambassador  into  her  chamber,  and  having  repeated  the  "  Veni  Creator,"  she 
knelt  before  the  host,  and  gave  him  her  sacred  promise  that  she  would  marry 
no  other  man  but  the  prince  of  Spain.  She  dismissed  the  Commons  with  a 
short  answer  when  they  came  with  their  petition,  saying  that  she  should  only 
look  to  God  for  counsel  in  a  matter  so  important ;  and  the  ambassador  of 
Charles  soothed  many  scruples  by  a  liberal  distribution  of  eloquent  gold.  But 
the  people  were  not  so  easily  satisfied.  They  abhorred  the  notion  of  a  Spanish 
alliance.  "  The  Spaniards,"  they  said, "were  coming  into  the  realm  with  harness 
and  hand-guns.  •  •  •  •  This  realm  should  be  brought  to  bondage  by  them 
as  it  was  never  afore,  but  should  be  utterly  conquered."  So  ran  the  talk  at 
a  Kentish  fEurier's  shop.f  There  was  a  political  instinct  in  this  discontent, 
which  has  often  guided  the  English  people  rightly  in  difficult  cases.  An 
embassy  departed  frcmi  Brussels  in  December,  to  make  a  solemn  tender  of 
Philip's  hand  to  the  queen.  Wotton,  our  ambassador  to  France,  thus  writes 
at  this  time  to  the  Council,  to  communicate  the  opinion  of  Montmorency,  the 
constable.    The  sagacious  statesman  and  the  English  mob  were  of  the  same 

*  Strype.  t  State  Paper,  quoted  in  Tytler,  toI.  ii.  p.  278. 
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belief.  "  Because,'*  quoth  the  constable, ''  that  I  have  used  to  talk  eyer  frankly 
with  you,  I  cannot  but  say  unto  you  as  I  think,  that  I  do  much  lament  your 
state  of  England."  "  Why  so,  sir  ?  "  quoth  I,—"  Why  so  P  "  quoth  the  con. 
stable.  "  You  are  a  man  that  hath  travelled  abroad,  and  you  know  in  what 
state  all  countries  are  where  Spaniards  bear  any  rule.  Sicily,  Naples, 
Lombardy,  Sienna  when  they  had  it,  and  all  other  places  where  they  have 
had  any  authority,  do  you  not  know  how  they  are  oppressed  by  the 
Spaniards  ?  in  what  a  bondage  and  misery  they  Hto  P  Even  bo  must  you 
look  to  be  in  England;  for  at  the  beginning,  as  they  do  everywhere,  they 
will  speak  fair  and  genteely  unto  you,  till  the  time  they  have  made  them- 
selves somewhat  strong  in  the  realm,  and  won  to  them  some  great  men  of  the 
realm ;  and  then  will  they  begin  to  get  your  ships  into  their  hands,  and  like- 
wise those  few  forts  which  you  have,  yea,  and  will  build  in  new  places  meet  for 
their  purpose :  and  so  a  little  and  a  little  usurp  still  more  and  more,  till  they 
have  all  at  their  commandment."* 

The  reception  of  the  embassy  to  arrange  the  terms  of  the  marriage  is 
quaintly  recorded  in  the  Diary  of  the  Besident  in  the  Tower.  The  ambassador 
was  the  famous  count  of  Egmont,  the  Flemish  noble,  whose  subsequent 
career  has  furnished  so  striking  a  theme  for  history  and  poetry.  The  count 
and  other  personages  landed  at  the  Tower-wharf;  and  "  the  lord  of  Devonshire, 
giving  him  the  right-hand,  brought  him  through  Cheapside,  and  so  forth  to 
Westminster ;  the  people,  nothing  rejoicing,  held  down  their  heads  sorrow- 
fully. The  day  before  his  coming  in,  as  his  retinue  and  harbingers  came 
riding  through  London,  the  boys  pelted  at  them  with  snow-balls ;  so  hateful 
was  the  sight  of  their  coming  in  to  them."  The  "  boys  "  of  London  who  have 
ever  been  a  peculiar  race  in  intelligence  and  boldness,  made  a  still  more  marked 
demonstration  of  popular  disgust.  After  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  marriage 
had  been  promulgated  by  the  lord  chancellor  in  a  solemn  assembly  at 
Westminster,  the  boys  had  their  games  of  English  and  Spaniards,  in  which 
one  unlucky  wight  of  their  number,  personating  the  prince  of  Spain,  was 
hanged  by  his  comrades,  and  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 

The  terms  of  the  marriage  treaty,  which  were  assiduously  promulgated, 
were  in  some  degree  calculated  to  diminish  the  public  jealousy  of  the  Spanish 
alliance.  But  few  had  received  the  benefit  of  a  share  in  the  million  two 
hundred  thousand  crowns  with  which  Charles  Y.  had  resolved  the  doubts  of 
the  Lords  and  Commons.  The  sceptical  populace  did  not  believe  that  all 
offices  would  be  conferred  upon  English-bom  subjects ;  that  the  national  laws 
and  privileges  would  be  preserved ;  that  the  English  language  would  be  used 
in  the  direction  of  English  affairs ;  that  the  queen  should  not  be  taken  out  of 
the  realm,  nor  her  children ;  that  in  the  case  of  the  queen!s  death  Philip  should 
take  no  part  in  the  government  of  the  country ;  that  England,  at  peace  with 
Prance,  should  not  be  compromised  by  hostility  of  the  house  of  Austria  ts 
that  kingdom.  The  nation  would  not  be  satisfied  with  elaborate  writings. 
A  sturdy  member  of  parliament  asked,  if  the  bond  be  violated,  who  is  to  sue 
upon  the  bond.  The  people  knew  the  vast  power  of  the  emperor,  and  they 
dreaded  that  England  might  become  a  province  of  Spain.  The  insurrection 
of  sir  Thomas  Wyat  was  the  exposition  of  the  feeling  of  a  great  number  of 
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the  English  nation,  who  felt  that  their  enthusiasm  for  a  legitimate  successor 
to  the  crown  was  involving  them  in  evils  that  could  only  be  redressed  by  an 
appeal  to  arms.  The  insurrection,  although  it  was  deliberately  organised  and 
boldly  conducted,  was  a  failure.  The  evil  to  be  resisted  was  not  imminent 
enough;  public  opinion  was  too  divided,  to  give  an  open  attack  upon  the 
government  a  chance  of  success.  It  is  fortunate  for  the  cause  of  order,  that 
established  legal  authority  has  a  natural  superiority  over  those  who  seek  its 
overthrow ;  and  that  the  remedy  of  grievances  by  violence  is  never  obtained 
till  the  grievance  becomes  intolerable  and  the  resistance  universal. 

In  January,  1554,  sir  Thomas  Carew  and  a  band  of  friends  "  were  up  in 
Devonshire,  resisting  the  prince  of  Spain's  coming.*'  Carew  failed  in  his 
demonstration,  and  fled  to  France.  The  precipitancy  of  Carew  forced  his 
confederate,  sir  Thomas  "Wyat,  to  take  the  field  without  full  preparation. 
On  the  news  arriving  in  London  on  the  25th  of  January,  that  Wyat  was  up 
in  Kent,  the  duke  of  Suflblk  fled  from  his  house  at  Sheen ;  and  in  Leicester, 
and  other  places,  caused  proclamation  to  be  made  against  the  queen's  match. 
Those  who  follow  bishop  Cooper  in  the  assertion  that  the  duke  again  pro- 
claimed his  daughter  as  queen  are  contradicted  by  Holinshed  and  Stow.  He 
was  betrayed  by  his  own  park-keeper  at  Astley,  near  Coventry,  and  conducted 
to  London  as  a  prisoner.  The  rising  of  Wyat  was  not  so  easily  put  down. 
He  was  in  arms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eochester  when  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  had  been  fighting  from  the  day  of  Flodden  in  intervals  of  his  long  life, 
was  again  sent  to  march  against  rebels,  as  he  marched  in  1536.  Norfolk 
arrived  at  Kochester-bridge  with  the  queen's  guard,  and  a  band  of  five 
hundred  men  hastily  raised  in  London,  of  whom  one  Alexander  Brett  was 
the  Captain.  A  herald  proclaimed  the  queen's  pardon,  which  the  insurgents 
refused.  Norfolk  was  about  to  attack  their  position,  when  Brett  cried  out, 
"  Masters,  we  go  to  fight  against  our  native  countrymen  of  England  and  our 
friends," — and  then  set  forth  how  those  against  whom  they  were  led  were  in 
arms  to  resist  the  coming  in  of  the  proud  Spaniards.  The  Londoners  then 
cried,  "A  Wyat — ^A  Wyat;"  and  forthwith  the  duke,  and  the  earl  of 
Ormond,  and  the  captain  of  the  guards,  fled ;  and  Brett  and  his  men,  and 
three-fourths  of  the  duke's  retinue,  went  into  the  camp  of  the  Kentishmen. 
Some  of  the  guards  came  home,  their  bows  without  strings,  their  arrows 
gone.  The  cannon  and  ammunition  of  Norfolk  were  lefb  behind  in  his  flight. 
On  the  1st  of  February,  Wyat  reached  Deptford ;  and  the  same  day  the 
queen,  who  conducted  herself  with  the  self-command  and  determination  of  her 
race,  went  to  the  Guildhall,  and  demanded  the  assistance  of  the  city  in  a 
spirited  speech,  which  was  sure  to  produce  a  stirring  effect,  coming  from  a 
woman's  lips :  "  I  am  come  unto  you  in  mine  own  person,  to  tell  you  that  which 
already  you  do  see  and  know,  that  is,  how  traitorously  and  seditiously  a 
number  of  Kentish  rebels  have  assembled  themselves  together  against  both  us 
and  you.  Their  pretence,  as  they  said  at  the  first,  was  only  to  resist  a  marriage 
determined  between  us  and  the  prince  of  Spain.  To  the  which  pretended 
quarrel,  and  to  all  the  rest  of  their  evil  contrived  articles  ye  have  been  made 
privy.  Since  which  time,  we  have  caused  divers  of  our  privy  council  to 
resort  eftsoons  to  the  said  rebels,  and  to  demand  of  them  the  cause  of  their 
continuance  in  their  seditious  enterprise.  By  whose  answers  made  again  to 
our  said  council,  it  appeared  that  the  marriage  is  found  to  be  the  least  of 
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their  quarrel.  For  they  now  swerving  from  their  former  artides,  have 
betrayed  the  inward  treason  of  their  hearts,  as  most  arrogantly  demanding 
the  possession  of  our  person,  the  keeping  of  our  Tower,  and  not  only  the 
placing  and  displacing  of  our  councillors,  but  also  to  use  them  and  us  at 
their  pleasures.  Now,  loving  subjects,  what  I  am,  you  right  well  know.  I 
am  your  queen,  to  whom  at  my  coronation  when  I  was  wedded  to  the  realm, 
and  to  the  laws  of  the  same  (the  spousal  ring  whereof  I  have  on  my  finger, 
which  never  hitherto  was,  nor  hereafter  shall  be  lefb  off)  ye  promised  your 
obedience  unto  me.  And  that  I  am  the  right  and  true  inheritor  to  the 
crown  of  this  realm  of  England,  I  not  only  take  all  Christendom  to  witness, 
but  also  your  Acts  of  parliament  confirming  the  same.  ....  And  certainly, 
if  I  either  did  know  or  think,  that  this  marriage  should  either  turn  to  the 
danger  or  loss  of  any  of  you  my  loving  subjects,  or  to  the  detriment  or 
impairing  of  any  part  or  parcel  of  the  royal  estate  of  this  realm  of  England,  I 
would  never  consent  thereunto,  neither  would  I  ever  marry  while  I  lived. 
And  in  the  word  of  a  queen,  I  promise  and  assure  you,  that  if  it  shall  not. 
probably  appear  before  the  nobility  and  commons  in  the  high  court  of 
parliament,  that  this  marriage  shall  be  for  the  singular  benefit  and  commodity 
of  all  the  whole  realm  ;  that  then  I  will  abstain,  not  only  from  tHis  marriage, 
but  also  from  any  other,  whereof  peril  may  ensue  to  this  most  noble  realm. 
Wherefore  now  as  good  faithful  subjects  pluck  up  your  hearts,  and  like  true 
men  stand  fast  with  your  lawful  prince  against  these  rebels,  both  our  enemies 
and  yours,  and  fear  them  not." 

Of  this  speech,  which  Eox  has  preserved  as  well  as  Holinshed,  the  martyr- ' 
ologist  says,  it  is  given  "  as  near  out  of  her  own  mouth  as  could  be  penned." 
The  people  of  London  were  strangely  moved  by  her  courage  and  address. 
Protestant  was  as  ready  for  her  defence  as  catholic.  The  day  after  the  queen 
went  to  QuildhaU,  the  householders  of  London  were  in  armour  in  the  streets ; 
"  yea,"  says  Stow,  "  this  day  and  other  days,  the  justices,  serjeants-at-the-law, 
and  other  lawyers  in  Westminster-hall,  pleaded  in  harness."  On  the  3rd  of 
February,  Wyat  marched  from  Deptford  with  two  thousand  men,  and  as  they 
passed  on  the  Surrey  side,  ordnance  was  discharged  at  them  out  of  the  White 
Tower.  They  passed  on  without  injury  from  the  unskilful  cannoneers.  The 
gates  of  London-bridge  were  closed ;  its  drawbridge  cut  down ;  the  shops  in 
the  city  were  shut;  there  was  running  up  and  down  for  weapons  and 
harness ;  with  aged  men  astonished  and  women  weeping.  At  Southwark  the 
rebels  were  favourably  received ;  and  bands  from  the  country,  raised  by  lord 
William  Howard,  took  part  with  them.  Wyat  issued  a  proclamation  that  no 
soldier  should  take  anything  without  payment,  and  that  he  came  only  to 
resist  the  bringing  in  of  the  Spanish  king.  When  he  heard  that  it  was 
proclaimed  that  whoever  took  him  should  have  a  thousand  pounds,  he  set  his 
name  of  Thomas  Wyat,  fair  written,  on  his  cap.  He  lingered  in  Southwark 
till  Shrove  Tuesday,  the  sixth  of  February,  finding  it  impossible  to  gain  a 
passage  at  London-bridge ;  and  all  boats  being  forbidden  to  be  taken  to  the 
Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  under  pain  of  death.  He  then  marched  to 
Kingston,  which  he  reached  at  night-fall.  There  was  then  no  bridge 
over  the  Thames  between  London-bridge  and  Kingston-bridge.  That 
bridge  was  broken  down;  but  Wyat  dispersed  the  men  who  disputed 
his  passage,  and  crossed  in  boats.      The  weary  and  hungry  band  kept 
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on  their  march  to  Brentford,  and  halted  not  till  they  reached  Knights- 
bridge.    Here    thej  were  detained  bj  the  dismantling  of  a  gun-carriage, 
and  their  object  of  a  night  attack  on  Whitehall  was  defeated.     When  the 
news  reached  Westminster  that  the  rebels  had  passed  Brentford,  drums  went 
through  the  streets  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  warning  all  to  arm  them- 
selyes  and  repair  to  Gharing-cross.     It  was  broad  daj  when,  after  this  march 
through  a  cold  February  night,  the  Kentish  men  reached  the  west  end  of 
what  we  now  call  Piccadilly,  but  which  was  then  known  as  "  The  way  to 
Seading" — a  highway  amidst  fields  and  trees.    The  first  houses  of  the 
western  suburb  were  a  scattered  few  about  the  Mews — now  Trafalgar-square 
— ^and  one  or  two  at  the  south  end  of  the  Haymarket,  a  country  road. 
St.  James's  palace  stood  in  St.  James's  Field,  where,  on  that  eventful  morning, 
iiorse  and  foot  had  assembled.     The  movements  of  the  royal  forces  and  of  the 
rebels  are  minutely  described  in  the  Diary  of  the  Eesident  in  the  Tower, 
£rom  which  Stow  has  copied  his  narrative.     "  By  ten  of  the  clock,  or  some- 
what later,  the  earl  of  Pembroke  had  set  his  troop  of  horsemen  on  the  hill  in 
the  highway  about  the  new  bridge  over  against  St.  James's ;  his  footmen  were 
set  in  two  battalions  somewhat  lower,  and  nearer  Charing-cross.     At  the 
lane  turning  down  by  the  brick-wall  from  Islington-ward,  he  bad  set  also 
certain  other  horsemen,  and  he  had  planted  his  ordnance  upon  the  hill-side. 
In  the  mean  season  Wyat  and  his  company  planted  his  ordnance  upon  the 
bill  beyond  St.  James's,  almost  over  against  the  park  comer ;  and  himself, 
after  a  few  words  spoken  to  his  soldiers,  came  down  the  old  lane  on  foot, 
bard  by  the  court  gate  at  St.  James's,  with  four  or  five  ancients,  his  men 
marching  in  good  array."     This  is  not  difficult  to  understand  if  we  picture  to 
ourselves  that ''  the  hill  in  the  highway  above  the  new  bridge  over  against  St. 
James's,"  where  the  earl  of  Pembroke  **  had  set  his  troop  of  horsemen,"  was 
the  elevated  ground  of  *'  the  way  to  Beading  "  at  the  upper  end  of  the  present 
St.  Jamea's-street ;  and  the  "  new  bridge  "  was  over  a  stream  in  the  Green 
Park :  that  "  the  lane  turning  down  by  the  brick-wall  from  Islington-ward  " 
near  Charing-cross,  where  the  earl's  footmen  were,  was  St.  Martin's-lane,  and 
that  "  the  brick-wall "  was  the  wall  of  the  Convent  Garden,  which  was  a  great 
indosure  extending  from  St.  Martin's-lane  far  along  the  Strand.''^    Wyat's 
men  marched  by  St.  James's  Palace,  by  the  road  called  "  the  old  lane."    The 
earl  of  Pembroke's  horsemen  hovered  about  them,  but  made  no  bold  attempt 
to  stop  their  march.    Great  ordnance  were  fired  on  both  sides  with  little 
damage.    The  rebels  passed  on  to  Charing-cross,  where  was  the  lord  chamber- 
lain with  the  guard ;  but  onward  the  rebels  went  towards  the  city,  by  the 
highway  of  the  Strand.    Amidst  this  little  fighting,  "  the  noise  of  women 
and  children,  while  the  conflict  was  at  Charing-cross,  was  so  great  and  shrill, 
that  it  was  heard  to  the  top  of  the  White  Tower."    The  queen  seems  to  have 
been  the  only  person  of  the  whole  court  endowed  with  sense  and  courage. 
There  was  a  party  of  Wyat's  force  that  separated  from  him  by  St.  James's 
Palace,  and  went  towards  Westminster  to  attack  Whitehall,  and  when  they  came 
suddenly  through  the  gate-house,  says  another  relater  of  these  events,  "  Sir 
John  Gage,  and  three  of  the  judges  that  were  meanly  armed  in  old  brigan- 
tines,  were  so  frightened  that  they  fled  in  at  the  gates  in  such  haste  that  old 

*  See  the  plan  of  London  by  Aggaa,  1578. 
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Oage  fell  down  in  tlie  dirt,  and  was  foul  arrayed ;  and  bo  shut  tbe  gates, 
whereat  the  rebels  shot  manj  arrows."  *  When  "divera  timorous  and  cold- 
hearted  soldiers  came  to  the  queen,  crying  '  all  is  lost — away,  sway ;  a  barge, 
a  barge,'  her  grace  never  changed  her  cheer,  nor  would  remove  one  foot  of  the 
bouse."  t  Her  women  were  shrieking  and  bidiog  in  helpless  t«rror.  Wyat 
continued  hia  march,  unresisted,  though  his  men  were  in  a  disordered  con- 
dition, on  through  Temple-bar  and  Fleet-street,  till  they  came  to  Lndgate. 
He  knocked  at  the  gate ;  but  was  refused  admittance  by  lord  William 
Howard,  with  the  words,  "  Avaunt,  traitor !  thou  ahalt  not  come  in  here." 
He  rested  awhile  at  the  Bell-Savage  gate  ;  and  then  turned  back,  purposeless. 
After  a  skirmish  at  Temple-bar,  a  herald  persuaded  him  to  yield ;  and  sir 
Maurice  Berkeley  received  his  submission,  and  earned  him  behhid  him  on  his 
horse  to  court.     From  Whitehall  to  the  Tower  was  his  last  journey. 


St.  Jumls'l  FslK*  (lid  Clt;  ot  Wutaaliutfl'  (Tamp.  1 


Vievad  ftom  tbe  VLUiffl  of  Cbirlnf; 


Interior  at  th«  Biwichainp  Taw«i 


Oiudmu'i  MimoD  before  theqaeen — ^Biecatixia  of  Lid j  Jane  Qrcy  jud  ber  htuland — Tke  giUovi 
ia  enrj  London  >treet--Suffi:i1k  bsheaded — Acquittal  of  Thrsekmortou — Btinb«th  nm- 
Buaad  to  the  Court— Bliubebh  lent  to  the  Towar— Her  letUr  to  H»r7— Her  dwth  nigsd 
mpoa  tiM  qnaSQ— Her  releue  &om  the  Tower— tjnqaiet  condition  of  tbe  ooantrj— Granmer, 
Latunet,  and  Bidlej  at  Oxford — Arrinil  of  Philip — Marriage  of  Philip  and  Marj— Seditiona 
booki — Pmtftant  edlea — Cardinal  Pole  and  the  Parli&ment — FoU'i  abeotalion  of  the  kisj- 
dom — AH  the  Statnlee  aguuit  hentlci  leriTed. 

It  WS8  the  7tb  of  February  whea  the  inBurrection  of  Wj&t  thus  completely 
failed,  ftisouer  after  prisoner  coutinued  to  arrive  at  tbe  Tower ;  and  oa 
Saturday,  the  10th,  the  duke  of  Suffolk  and  lord  John  Grey  were  brought 
thither  from  Coventry.  On  Sunday,  the  11th,  Qardiner  preached  before  the 
queen ;  and  "  he  asked  a  boon  of  the  queen's  highneaa,"  that,  like  as  she  had 
beforetiine  extended  her  mert^,  particularly  and  privately,  through  which 
lenity  and  gentleness  conspiracy  aud  open  rebellion  had  grown,  "  she  would 
now  be  merciful  to  the  body  of  the  commonwealth,  and  conservation  thereof, 
which  could  not  be  unless  the  rotten  and  hurtful  members  thereof  were  cut 
vff  and  consumed."    From  this  exhortation,  adds  the  ohronicler,  "all  the 
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audience  did  gather  there  should  follow  sharp  and  cruel  execution."  *  The 
audience  were  not  deceiyed  in  their  belief.  On  Monday,  the  12th,  lord  Guilford 
Dudley,  the  young  husband  of  lady  Jane  Qrey,  was  led  out  of  his  prison 
walla  to  die  on  Tower-hill  at  ten  o'clock.  Out  of  the  window  of  "  Partridge's 
house  "  did  Jane,  whose  own  hour  of  final  release  was  fast  approaching,  see 
him  walk  to  the  scaffold ;  and,  long  before  the  bell  had  again  sounded  the 
hour,  she  saw  his  body  taken  out  of  a  cart,  with  his  head  in  a  cloth.  On  the 
green  against  the  White  Tower  had  a  scaffold  been  erected,  on  which 
the  lady  Jane  was  to  die.  This  tragedy  was  to  have  been  completed  on 
the  Eriday  previous,  but  was  then  postponed  for  some  unknown  cause.  When 
Gardiner  begged  his  boon  of  the  queen,  some  desire  to  spare  two  persona  so 
young  and  so  innocent — one,  so  fair,  so  accomplished, — might  have  lingered 
in  her  breast.  The  insurrection  of  Wyat  no  doubt  made  their  fate  almost 
certain ;  but  probably  the  unshaken  constancy  of  this  heroic  woman  was  too 
deep  an  offence  for  bigotry  to  forgive.  She  was  not  likely  to  be  pardoned  who 
could  boldly  say  to  the  priest  sent  to  examine  her,  four  days  before  her  death, 
"  I  ground  my  faith  upon  God's  Word,  and  not  upon  the  Church.  For  if  the 
Ghuroh  be  a  good  Church,  the  faith  of  the  Church  must  be  tried  by  God's 
Word,  and  not  God's  Word  by  the  Church."  t  And  so  she  went  forth  to  die, 
at  eleven  o'clock  on  that  "  black  Monday,"  as  Strype  calls  the  day,  "  her 
countenance  nothing  abashed,  neither  her  eyes  anything  moisted  with  tears."  X 
And  in  her  hand  she  held  a  book,  whereon  she  prayed  all  the  way  till  she 
came  to  the  scaffold.  That  book  she  gave  to  Master  Brydges,  the  lieutenant's 
brother.  In  the  British  Museum  is  a  Manual  of  Prayers,  in  English,  which 
contains  three  remarkable  notes ;  one,  addressed  by  Guilford  Dudley 
to  his  father,  the  duke  of  Suffolk ;  the  second,  a  note,  signed  '^  Jane  Dud- 
deley,"  also  addressed  to  the  duke  ;  the  third,  a  note  from  Jane  to  sir  John 
Brydges,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  to  whom  it  is  supposed  the  book 
belonged.  The  note  to  the  duke  from  Jane  Dudley  was  probably  written 
on  the  last  morning  of  her  life, — ^perhaps  in  the  very  hour  when  she  saw  her 
Guilford's  head  taken  out  of  the  cart.  It  is  worth  extracting : — "  The  Lord 
comfort  your  grace,  and  that  in  his  Word,  wherein  all  creatures  only  are  to 
be  comforted.  And  though  it  has  pleased  God  to  take  away  two  of  your 
children,  yet  think  not,  I  most  humbly  beseech  your  grace,  that  you  have  lost 
them,  but  trust  that  we,  by  leasing  this  mortal  life,  have  won  an  immortal 
life.  And  I,  for  my  part,  as  I  have  honoured  your  grace  in  this  life,  will  pray 
for  you  in  another  life."  For  three  hundred  years  the  simplest  recital  of  the 
fate  of  this  victim  of  ambition  has  stirred  the  sympathy  of  all  true  hearts ; 
and  we  need  not  add  a  word  to  the  sentences  with  which  the  ancient  narrative 
of  her  execution  terminates  : — "  She  tied  the  kercher  about  her  eyes ;  then, 
feeling  for  the  block,  said,  *  What  shall  I  do  ?  Where  is  it  ?'  One  of  the 
standers-by  guiding  her  thereto,  she  laid  her  head  down  upon  the  block,  and 
stretched  forth  her  body,  and  said,  *  Lord,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my 
spirit.'  And  so  she  ended."  §  On  the  wall  of  the  Beauchamp  Tower,  in 
which  the  Dudleys  were  imprisoned,  is  carved  the  word  JANE ;  and  there 

•  **  Qaeen  Jane  and  Queen  Mary,"  p.  54. 

t  <<  Communication  between  the  Lady  Jane  and  Master  Feckbiham."— Harleiaa  MiaoellanT 
rol.  L  p.  369,  ed.  1808. 

t  *'  Qneen  Jane  and  Qneen  Maxy,"  p.  56.  §  75«(^  p.  59, 
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was  formerly  a  second  inscription  of  the  same  name.  May  this  record  be 
kept  as  a  sacred  memorial  of  the  noble  creature  to  wbom  one  of  the  earnest 
puritan  race  has  paid  an  eloquent  tribute : — ''  How  justly  may  the  masculine 
constancy  of  this  excellent  lady,  whose  many  virtues  the  pens  of  her  very 
enemies  have  acknowledged,  rise  up  in  judgment  against  all  such  poor  spirita 
who,  for  fear  of  death,  or  other  outward  motives,  shall  deny  God  and  his 
^ruth."  • 

Queen  Mary  appearing  unquestionably  sincere  in  her  opinions ;  having, 
during  the  lives  of  her  father  and  her  brother,  borne  many  griefs  with  for- 
titude ;  not  open  to  any  charge  of  licentiousness ;  and  possessing  courage  and 
intellect ;  it  has  become  a  fashion  not  only  to  extenuate  her  evil  actions,  but  to 
hold  her  up  as  a  model  of  female  sovereigns.     We  shall  not  attempt  to  rebut 
the  exaggerations  of  her  panegyrists,  male  or  female ;  or  continue  our  nar- 
rative with  any  desire  to  uphold  the  sobriquet  which  tradition  has  handed 
down.    Nevertheless,  we  believe  that  the  six  scarlet  letters  attached  to  the 
name  of  Mary  will  not  be  obliterated  by  any  historic  solvent.     The  punish-* 
ments  which  followed  Wyat's  rebellion  are  considered  by  some  moderns  to 
have  been  mild.    Mary's  contemporaries  thought  them  severe.     On  the  day 
that  Guilford  and  Jane  Dudley  were  beheaded,  tbe  gallows  was  set  up  at 
every  gate,  and  in  every  great  thoroughfare  of  London.     There  is  a  brief 
catalogue  of  the  use  to  which  these  machines  were  applied  on  the  13th, 
when,  from  Billingsgate  to  Hyde  Park-comer,  there  were  forty-eight  men 
hanged  at  nineteen  public  places.     On  the  17th,  certain  captains,  and  twenty- 
two  of  the  common  rebels,  were  sent  into  Kent  to  suffer  death.f    Simon 
Benard,  the  ambassador  from  the  emperor,  writes  to  his  master,  on  the  24th 
of  February :  "  The  queen  has  granted  a  general  pardon  to  a  multitude  of 
people  in  Kent,  afier  having  caused  about  five  score  of  the  most  guilty  to  be 
executed."    Such  executions  were  made  under  martial  law ;  although  Wyafc 
and  some  other  leaders  were  reserved  for  trial  by  a  jury.    According  to 
Benard,  Mary  was  bent  on  severity: — "Numerous  are  the  petitions  pre- 
sented to  her    majesty  to   have  the   pains   of   death  exchanged  for  per- 
petual imprisonment,    but    to  this    she  will    not    listen."  %     The  duke 
of  Suffolk  was  tried  on  the    17th,  and  beheaded  on  the  23rd.     Wyat 
and    others    pleaded   guilty.     Sir  Nicholas  Throckmorton  was   tried    on 
the  17th  of  April ;  which  trial  is  one  of  the  more  remarkable  in  our  cri- 
minal jurisprudence.    It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  boldness  and  ability 
with  which  Throckmorton  defended  himself  for  hours  against  the  system  then 
pursued  by  judges  and  counsel,  of  heaping  accusation  upon  accusation  upon 
a  prisoner ;  of  perplexing  him  with  questions  and  urgent  exhortations  to 
confess  his  guilt ;  of  reading  over  garbled  evidence,  not  taken  in  open  court, 
and  requiring  him  to  answer  each  separate  charge  as  produced.    The  talent 
and  energy  of  Throckmorton  produced  a  most  surprising  result.     He  was 
acquitted.     Of  this  rare  event  the  ambassador  of  the  emperor  writes  that 
the  jury  were  "all  heretics;"  and  adds,  "  When  they  carried  him  back  to 
the  Tower  after  his  acquittal,  the  people  with  great  joy  raised  shouts,  and 
threw  their  caps  in  the  air  ;  which  has  so  displeased  the  queen  that  she  has 

*  Sir  EBmonds  D^wes;  <<Qaeen  Jane  and  Queen  Mary,*'  p.  24. 

t  The  detaiU  are  in  Machyn's  **  Diary,'*  p.  55. 

t  Tytler,  toI,  ii.  p,  809.    The  original  has,  "  ne  yenlt  oondeseendre  ny  prester  foreille* 
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been  ill  for  three  days."  The  Court,  immediatelj  afler  the  trial,  oommitted 
the  jury  to  prison.  Four  made  a  submission  and  were  released.  Eight 
remabied  in  confinement  for  many  months ;  and  when  brought  before  the 
Council  in  the  Star  Chamber,  were  sentenced  to  the  payment  of  enormous 
fines.  It  was  more  than  a  century  before  the  infamous  system  was  discon- 
tinued of  punishing  juries  for  verdicts  in  state  prosecutions  that  were  not 
agreeable  to  the  crown.* 

The  execution  of  Wyat  was  delayed  till  the  11th  of  April.  He  wan 
reserved,  that,  out  of  some  direct  confession  or  indirect  admission,  one  far 
higher  in  rank  might  be  implicated  in  the  crime  of  treason.  Another  suspected 
person  was  Courtenay,  earl  of  Devonshire,  who  had  been  released  from  the 
Tower  on  the  accession  of  Mary,  and  was  now  brought  back  to  the  prison  in 
which  he  had  been  confined  from  his  earliest  years,  after  his  father,  the 
marquis  of  Exeter,  had  been  beheaded,  t  Before  Mary  declared  for  her  mar- 
riage with  the  prince  of  Spain,  it  was  considered  that  Courtenay  was  hep 
favoured  suitor.  For  our  times,  the  historical  interest  of  this  period  of 
suspicion  and  alarm  centres  upon  the  princess  Elizabeth.  The  future  great 
queen  of  England  was  within  a  hair's  breadth  of  the  block  upon  which  Jane 
Grey  had  perished. 

On  the  26th  of  January,  the  day  after  Wyat  made  his  armed  demonstration 
at  Maidstone,  queen  Mary  wrote  a  letter  from  St.  James's  to  the  lady 
Elizabeth,  who  was  at  Ashridge,  informing  her  of  attempts  to  excite  rebel* 
lion ;  and  saying,  "  We,  tendering  the  surety  of  your  person,  which  might 
chance  to  be  in  some  peril  if  any  sudden  tumult  should  arise,  where  you  now 
be,  or  about  Donnington,  whither,  as  we  understand,  you  are  minded  shortly 
to  remove,  do  therefore  think  expedient  you  shoiiLd  put  yourself  in  good 
readiness,  with  all  convenient  speed,  to  make  your  repair  hither  to  us."  J 
Elizabeth  was  seriously  ill,  and  begged  for  delay.  On  the  10th  of  February, 
lord  William  Howard,  sir  Edward  Hastings,  and  sir  Thomas  Cornwallis,, 
arrived  at  Ashridge,  and  "  required  to  have  access  upon  my  lady  Elizabeth'^ 
grace ;  which  obtained,  we  delivered  unto  her  your  highness's  letter," — so 
the  three  commissioners  write  to  the  queen  on  the  lltk.  Howard  adds, 
**  I,  the  lord  admiral,  declared  the  efiect  of  yourliighness's  pleasure,  according 
to  the  credence  given  to  us,  being  before  advertised  of  her  estate  by  your 
highness's  physicians ;  by  whom  we  did  perceive  the  estate  of  her  body  to  be* 
such  that,  without  danger  to  her  person,  we  might  well  proceed  to  require- 
her  in  your  majesty's  name,  all  excuses  set  apart,  to  repair  to  your  highness 
with  all  convenient  speed  and  diligence."  §  The  generally  received  statement 
that  the  commissioners,  after  Elizabeth  had  gone  to  rest,  entered  her  chamber 
rudely,  and  told  her  that  their  orders  were  to  bring  her  "  quick  or  dead,"" 
does  not  agree  with  the  tone  of  this  official  letter  to  the  queen.  It  is  dear 
that  Elizabeth's  journey  from  Ashridge  to  London  was  not  a  hurried  one  i 
although  she  might  have  been  refused,  when  "  she  desired  some  longer  respite 
until  she  had  better  recovered  her  strength."  It  was  arranged  that  she 
should  take  five  days  to  perform  this  journey  of  thirty-three  miles,  in  a  horse 
litter.  She  did  not  arrive  at  Westminster  till  the  22nd  or  23rd  of  February,, 
for  the  accounts  vary.     Machyn,  the  London  funeral  furnisher,  thus  records 

♦  See  Jardine'i  "Criminal  Trials,"  vol.  i.  +  See  ante,  toL  it  p.  428, 

.     t  StiTpe,  "MemorialB,"  vol  iii.  p.  126.  §  State  Papen  ;  Tytldr,  p.  426. 
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the  entiy  of  Elizabeth,  in  his  formal  style : — "  Between  four  and  five  of  the 
dock,  at  night,  my  lady  Elizabeth's  grace  came  riding  to  London  through 
8mithfield  unto  Westminster,  with  a  hundred  velvet  coats  afore  her  grace. 
And  her  grace  rode  in  a  chariot  open  on  both  sides."  *  Elizabeth  had  rested 
a  night  and  a  day  at  Highgate.  At  this  time,  Noailles,  the  French  ambas- 
sador, writes  to  his  court : — "  While  the  city  was  covered  with  gibbets,  and 
the  public  buildings  were  crowded  with  the  heads  of  the  bravest  men  in  the 
kingdom,  the  princess  Elizabeth,  for  whom  no  better  lot  is  foreseen,  is  lying 
ill  about  seven  or  eight  miles  from  hence,  so  swoln  and  disfigured  that  her 
death  is  expected."  The  emperor's  ambassador  exhibits  another  picture 
of  the  high-minded  woman,  struggling  with  sickness  and  apprehension  of 
danger: — "The  lady  Elizabeth  arrived  here  yesterday,  clad  completely  in 
«white,  surrounded  by  a  great  assemblage  of  the  servants  of  the  queen,  besides 
her  own  people.  She  caused  her  litter  to  be  uncovered,  that  she  might  show 
herself  to  the  people.  Her  countenance  was  pale ;  her  look,  proud,  lofty,  and 
•superbly  disdainf^ ;  an  expression  which  she  assumed  to  disguise  the  mor- 
tification she  felt."  The  queen  would  not  see  her ;  and  kept  her  in  the  palace 
under  guard. 

We  have  several  glimpses  of  the  secret  agencies  that  were  working  to 
iiurry  on  a  terrible  catastrophe,  and  of  the  counteracting  influences.    The 
•queen  tells  the  emperor's  ambassador  that  the  Council  were  labouring  to 
discover  the  truth  against  Courtenay  and  Elizabeth ;  that  Courtenay  had 
corresponded  in  cypher  with  Carew,  who  was  endeavouring  to  forward  a 
marriage  between  him  and  Elizabeth  ;  that  proof  of  an  overt  act  of  treason 
was  still  wanting ;  that  the  Council  had  found  by  the  confession  of  the  son  of 
the  Lord  Privy  Seal,  that  he  had  received  letters  from  Wyat,  during  the 
rebellion,  addressed  to  Elizabeth,  which  he  had  delivered  to  her.    This  ambas- 
sador was  evidently  urging  the  most  violent  proceedings ;  and  constantly 
enforcing  upon  the  queen  that  it  was  not  safe  for  the  prince  of  Spain  to  come 
to  Englfuid  whilst  traitors  were  not  brought  to  trial,  and  whilst  mercy  was 
shown  to  rebels.    At  first,  Gurdiner  appears  to  have  been  disposed  to  shield 
Elizabeth  firom  the  fate  which  seemed  impending  over  her.  His  latter  conduct 
fully  bears  out  the  suspicion  that  he  urged  some  desperate  measure  against 
i;he  sister  for  whose  blood  Mary  is  said  to  have  thirsted.f    At  length  Elizabeth, 
on  the  18th  of  March,  was  removed  to  the  Tower.    She  was  to  have  been 
conveyed  to  her  prison,  by  water,  on  Saturday,  the  17th.    At  the  hour  when 
i^he  tide  served,  she  earnestly  sought  an  interview  with  the  queen ;  but  this 
was  denied  her.    She  then  implored  that  she  might  take  a  little  time  to  write 
*to  her  sister.     One  of  the  lords  who  had  her  in  charge  refused  this  favour ; 
but  the  earl  of  Sussex  insisted  that  it  should  be  granted,  and  said  that  he,  as 
a  true  man,  would  deliver  the  letter.    Whilst  Elizabeth  was  writing,  the  tide 
had  ebbed  so  far  that  the  barge  waiting  to  convey  the  prisoner  could  not  have 
jpassed  below  the  bridge ;  and  she  remained  at  Whitehall  another  day.    Mary 
was  incensed  at  this  delay ;  and  said  that  the  lords  "  dared  not  have  done 
such  a  thing  in  her  father's  life-time,  and  she  wished  he  were  alive  again,  but 
4(ir  a  month."  %    This  letter  is  one  of  the  most  characteristic  documents  of 

•  Maehyn'i  "DUry,"  p.  67. 

t  Bliiabeth  ft£Eurmed  to  a  Frenoh  miniiter,  after  she  came  to  the  throne,  that  Mary  ''thirsted 
<or  her  blood.*'  X  ficsArd  to  the  Brnperor. 


TO  BUZABBTE'S  LETTEB  TO  HABT.  \ISB4. 

Elizabeth's  IiiatoTy— eameBt  and  solemn,  bold  and  impamioned.  In  that  dark 
hour  few  could  have  collected  their  thoughts  to  write  Bach  words  as  these : — 
"  If  any  ever  did  try  this  old  saying,  that  a  king's  word  was  more  than  another 
man's  oath,  I  most  humbly  beseech  your  majesty  to  verify  it  in  me,  and  to 
remember  your  last  promise  and  my  last  demand,  that  I  be  not  condemned 
without  answer  and  due  proof  vhich  it  seems  that  now  I  am,  for  that, 
without  cause  proved,  I  am,  by  your  Councd  from  you  commanded  to  go  to 
the  Tower,  a  place  more  wonted  for  a  false  traitor  than  a  true  subject.  .  .  . 
To  this  present  hour  I  protest  afore  Ood,  who  ahall  judge  my  truth,  whateo- 


Tbs  IMltor'a  OMi 

ever  malice  shall  devise,  that  I  never  practised,  counselled,  nor  consented  to 
anything  that  might  be  pn^udiciol  to  your  person  any  way,  or  dangerous  to 
the  state  by  any  mean.  .  .  .  I  most  humbly  beseech  your  highness  to  pardon 
this  my  boldness,  which  innocency  procures  me  to  do,  together  with  hope  of 
your  natural  kindness,  which  I  trust  will  not  see  me  cast  away  without  deoert. 
...  As  for  the  traitor  Wyat,  he  might  peradventure  writo  me  a  letter ;  but, 
on  my  faith,  I  never  received  any  from  him.  And  as  for  the  copy  of  my 
letter  sent  to  the  French  king,  I  pray  Ood  confound  me  eternally,  if  ever  I 
sent  him  word,  message,  token,  or  letter,  by  any  means  j  and  to  this  my  truth  I 
will  stand  in  to  my  death."  *  These  solemn  asseverations,  the  gusbings  forth  of 
an  agonised  soul,  have  been  most  unfairly  stigmatised  as  "  oaths  and  curses."t 
It  was  Palm  Sunday,  the  ISth  of  March,  when  Eliiabeth  was  conveyed  to  the 
Tower.    When  she  landed, "  she  said  to  the  warders  and  soldiers,  looking 

*  Ihb  letter  is  {irinted  in  BUk,  leconil  seriia,  vol.  ii.  p.  2E4. 

f  "She  mointuiied  vith  outha  uid  cunei  tiiai  ahe  had  nerv  TMeived  uif  letter  ttoia  Hjti,* 
k€. — Liugnrd,  tdL  vii.  p.  227. 
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up  to  heaTen, '  O  Lord !  I  nover  thought  to  have  come  in  here  ^a  a  prisoner ; 
and  I  pray  you  all,  good  Mends  and  fellows,  bear  me  witneas,  that  I  come  in 
no  traitor,  but  as  trae  a  voman  to  the  queen's  majesty  as  tny  is  now  living  ; 
and  thereon  'will  I  take  my  death.'  "  *  On  the  8rd  of  April,  Benard  wrote  to 
the  emperor,  that  he  had  told  the  queen  "  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence the  trials  and  execution  of  the  criminals,  especially  of  Coorteoay  and 
of  the  lady  Elisabeth,  should  be  concluded  before  the  arrival  of  his  highnesH  " 
[the  prince  of  Spain].  The  ferociouB  ambassador  was  seconded  by  the 
crafty  chancellor,  who  now  said,  "  that  as  long  as  Elizabeth  was  alive,  there 
would  be  no  hope  that  the  kingdom  would  be  tranquil."  Urged  thus  to  put 
her  sister  to  death,  one  cannot  help  believing  that  "  natural  kindness  "  saved 
Mary  from  the  perpetration  of  this  atrocity.  Elizabeth  herself  expected 
death  as  the  only  release  from  her  prison.  In  May,  she  asked  "  whether  the 
lady  Jane's  scaffold  were  taken  down,  or  no  f  "  On  the  nineteenth  of  that 
month,  she  was  removed  from  the  Tower,  and  conveyed  to  Woodstock,  where 


»ppfi(uvd  bttforo 


she  long  remained  a  prisoner;  and,  as  the  chronicler  quaintly  records,  "  hear- 
ing upoii  a  time  out  of  her  garden  a  certain  milkmaid  singing  pleasantly,  she 
irished  herself  to  be  a  milkmaid,  as  she  waa  ;  saying  that  her  case  was  better, 
and  life  more  merrier,  than  was  hers  in  that  state  she  was."  f     Courtenay  waa 

•  "Qncan  Jmi«  tni  Qaeen  Maij,"  p.  71.  t  HtJimbtd. 
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taken  tn  Fotheringa;  caatle;  and  vas  ultinutely  released,  and  Bcnt  to 
Gennanj. 

The  unquiet  condition  of  the  country  during  the  spring  of  1654  is  shadowed 
forth  in  many  an  anxious  expression  of  the  letters  of  the  period.  Benard 
laments  over  the  drnfusions  in  religion,  the  differences  of  the  privy  coun- 
sellors, "  the  intestine  hatred  between  the  nobility  and  the  people."  Impos- 
ture availeditself  of  the  prevailing  disqniet  to  stimulate  the  auperstitioiu  by  a 
pretended  Voice  in  a  Wall,  which  was  silent  when  "  God  save  queen  Mary  " 
was  uttered ;  but  which  cried  "  So  be  it "  when  "  God  save  the  lady  EUeabeth  " 
was  pronounced.  More  than  seventeen  thousand  persons  were  collected 
round  this  house,  according  to  Kenard.  The  queen  dreaded  another  insur- 
rection, nnd  declared  that  she  had  rather  never  have  been  bom  than  that  any 
outrage  should  happen  to  the  prince  of  Spain.  Paget,  the  ardent  supporter 
of  the  Beformation  under  Edward,  held  that  "  it  was  vain  to  think  of  reme- 
dying the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  without  the  re-eBtabliahmeat  of  religion ; 
this,  however,  he  said,  would  be  difficult  if  one  were  to  follow  the  opinion  of 
the  chancellor,  who  was  anxious  to  carry  through  the  matter  by  "  fire  and 
blood."  This  he  said  to  fienard ;  to  whom  the  queen  averred  "  that  the 
whole  danger  lay  in  London  and  the  parts  around  it,  as  in  Essex,  where  they 
had  within  these  few  dnys  burnt  a  church,  and  would  not  have  the  mass  back 
again."  Xhe  remedy  for  these  discontents  was  sought  in  a  parliament,  which 
might  give  its  sanction  to  the  chancellor's  prescription  of  "  fire  and  blood." 
Thiv  parliament  met  on  the  second  of  April.     The  Lords  were  not  yet  won 


over  to  an  abject  aubmission  to  Gardiner's  fiery  creed,  aa  Eenard  tella. 
"  The  Act  for  the  punishment  of  heretics  with  death  has  passed  in  the  Lower 
Houee,  but  I  leam  that  the  Peers  will  not  consent  that  there  should  be  im  it 
any  capital  cUnse."  *    Paget,  it  seems,  used  his  influence  to  oppose  this  bill ; 

•  Eeiutrd  to  the  Bmpenr,  3SlL  April 
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iuid  when  it  was  thrown  out,  Benard  expressed  his  indignation  against  him ; 
and  sajs  of  this  unlooked-for  independence  in  the  Peers,  ^*  the  Council  and  all 
state  affairs  here  are  much  embarrassed,  the  heretics  encouraged,  and  the 
catholics  thrown  into  alarm."  The  parliament,  having  passed  an  Act  for 
vesting  the  regal  power  in  the  queen  as  fully  as  in  any  king,  an  Act  for  esta- 
blishing the  provisions  of  the  queen's  marriage  contract,  and  an  Act  for  the 
re-establishment  of  the  bishopric  of  Durham,  was  dissolved  on  the  5th  of 
May. 

During  these  agitations  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of  the  advisers  of  Mary  was 
sufficiently  developed.  The  married  clergy  were  expelled  from  their  livings, 
although  the  laws  of  Edward  YI.,  which  allowed  their  marriage,  remained 
unrepealed ;  "  which  act,"  says  Strype,  "  was  horridly  severe  and  unnatural, 
and  turned  some  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children,  a  begging."  *  Their 
benefices  were  filled  by  Popish  priests,  who  renewed  all  the  ceremonial  obser- 
vances that  had  been  swept  away ;  and  sang  masses  for  souls  as  in  the  past 
time.  Seven  bishops  were  deprived  of  their  sees ;  one  resigned ;  and  six 
new  bishops  were  consecrated  by  Gardiner  on  the  1st  of  April.  In  March, 
Oranmer,  Eidley,  and  Latimer  were  taken  out  of  the  Tower ;  and  on  the  16th 
of  April  the  memorable  disputations  at  Oxford  commenced,  upon  the  articles 
which  Convocation  had  agreed  upon,  *^  of  the  sacrament  of  the  altar,  of  tran- 
substantiation,  of  the  adoration  of  the  eucharist,  and  of  the  reservation 
of  the  sacrament  of  the  church."  t  In  St.  Mary's  church  the  thirty-three 
-commissioners  sit  before  the  altar.  Cranmer  is  first  brought  before  them, 
guarded  by  bill-men.  He  stands  with  his  staff  in  his  hand  ;  and,  desiring  a 
eopj  of  the  articles,  postpones  his  answer,  offering  to  proceed  to  a  public 
•disputation.  Bidley  follows,  making  the  same  request.  Latimer  comes,  but 
declines  to  dispute,  on  account  of  his  age.  That  venerable  preacher  is 
strangely  equipped,  with  a  kerchief  and  nightcap  on  his  head,  and  a  great  cap, 
such  as  townsmen  used,  with  two  broad  flaps  to  button  under  his  chin ;  an  old 
Bfistow  frieze  gown,  girded  to  his  body  with  a  penny  leather  girdle,  from 
which  hung  his  Testament ;  and  his  spectacles,  without  case,  hanging  about 
his  neck.  The  disputations  were  conducted  amidst  the  hissings,  clappings, 
and  taunts  of  the  opposing  divines,  with  an  inevitable  result.  On  the  20th, 
Oranmer  and  his  two  brethren  were  brought  again  before  the  commissioners ; 
and  Weston,  the  moderator,  told  the  archbishop  that  he  was  overcome  in  dis- 
putation, which  Cranmer  denied,  complaining  of  the  brawlings  and  interrup- 
tions to  which  he  had  been  subjected.  They  each  refused  to  subscribe  the 
articles,  and  were  condemned  as  heretics.  Then  Cranmer  said,  "  From  this 
jour  judgment  and  sentence  I  appeal  to  the  just  judgment  of  the  Almighty ; 
trusting  to  be  present  with  him  in  Heaven ;  for  whose  presence  in  the  altar 
1  am  thus  condemned."  X 

At  the  beginning  of  June,  1554,  the  Londoners  are  busy  in  preparations 
for  the  reception  of  the  Spanish  prince  who  is  to  be  called  king  of  England. 
They  are  gilding  the  Cross  in  Cheap ;  and  they  are  pulling  down  every  gallows 
from  east  to  west  on  which  Wyat's  rebels  had  been  rotting.  On  the  19th  of 
July  the  Spanish  squadron,  with  Philip,  and  a  gorgeous  train  of  Castiliau 

*  "  RodenactiQAl  Memorials,*  vol.  iii  p.  171. 

i-  Strype,  "Mem.  of  dimmer,'*  toI.  ii.  p.  108.  ^  Ibid.,  p.  122. 
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And  Flemish  nobles,  came  to  anchor  at  Southampton.  The  qoeen  had  arrired 
at  Winchester;  and  thither  the  prince  proceeded  with  his  retinue,  after 
having  rested  three  days.  He  was  scrupulously  careful  to  avoid  exciting  the 
English  jealousy.  The  attendants  of  his  court  were  not  allowed  to  land; 
and  be  exhorted  his  nobles  to  fbi^et  the  Spanish  customs,  and  adopt  those  of 
England,  even  to  the  drinking  of  its  beer.  On  the  23rd  be  set  out  on  horse- 
back to  "Winchester,  in  a  drenching  rain ;  accompanied  by  thousands-  who 
gathered  lound  him  in  his  progress.  That  evening  he  saw  his  expectant 
betrothed,  who  had  sent  bim  a  ring  to  greet  him  on  his  journey.  Philip  at 
this  interview,  iDterpretcd  one  of  the  English  customs  very  liberally,  by 
kissing  not  only  the  queen  but  all  her  attendant  ladies.  At  a  public  meeting 
the  next  day,  Mary  saluted  Pbilip  with  a  loving  kiss.    They  were  married  on 


the  26th,  the  festival  of  Stunt  James,  the  patron  saint  of  Spain.  Qardiner, 
the  bishop  of  Winchester,  performed  the  ceremony.  Cranmer,  the  arch- 
bishop, was  in  his  prison  at  Oxford.  Previous  to  the  marriage  an  instrument 
was  read  by  one  of  the  Council  of  Charles  V.,  declaring  that  the  emperor  had 
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bestowed  upon  bis  son  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  the  duchy  of  Milan,  so 
that  queen  Mary  might  marry  a  sovereign  like  herself.  At  the  banquet, 
Ghirdiner  was  the  only  person  permitted  to  sit  upon  the  dais  with  the  king 
and  queen.  After  a  few  days  of  banqueting,  Philip  and  Mary  proceeded  to 
Windsor,  where  the  king  was  installed  as  a  knight  of  the  garter ;  '^  at  which 
time,**  says  Holinshed, ''  a  herald  took  down  the  arms  of  England  at  Windsor, 
and  in  the  place  of  them  would  have  set  the  arms  of  Spain,  but  he  was  com- 
manded to  set  them  up  again  by  certain  lords.'*  This  was  one  sign  of  the 
times.  Another,  of  a  different  complexion,  was  not  less  significantu  At  the 
solemn  entry  of  the  king  and  queen  into  London,  on  the  18th  of  August, 
amongst  other  decorations  of  the  public  places,  the  conduit  in  Qracechurch 
Street  was  painted  with  devices  of  the  Nine  Worthies,  and  of  Henry  VIII. 
and  Edward  VI.  Henry  was  represented  with  a  Bible  in  his  hand,  on  which 
was  written  Verbum  Dei.  "  The  bishop  of  Winchester,  noting  the  book  in 
Henry  VIII.'s  hand,  shortly  afterwards  called  the  painter  before  him,  and 
with  vile  words  calling  him  traitor,  asked  why,  and  who  bade  him  describe 
king  Henry  with  a  book  in  his  hand,  as  is  aforesaid,  threatening  him  therefore 
to  go  to  the  Fleet.'*  The  painter  humbly  apologised,  and  said  he  thought  he 
bad  done  well.  "  Nay,  said  the  bishop,  it  is  against  the  queen*s  catholic 
proceedings.  And  so  he  painted  him  shortly  after,  in  the  stead  of  the  book 
of  Verbum  Dei,  to  have  in  his  hands  a  new  pair  of  gloves.*'  *  During  this 
summer  and  autumn  the  streets  of  London  were  filled  with  Spaniards,  much 
to  the  displeasure  of  the  citizens.  But  they  were  consoled  in  the  autumn  by 
seeing  some  of  the  wealth  of  the  New  World  poured  into  our  island ;  for 
twenty  cars  paraded  through  the  streets  to  the  Tower,  containing  fourscore 
and  seventeen  chests  of  silver. 

But  wedding-feasts,  and  pageants,  and  even  twenty  cars  of  silver  to  the 
Tower,  could  not  divert  serious  men  from  looking  with  disgust  and  alarm  at 
the  change  which  was  symbolised  by  the  obliteration  of  the  Bible  from  the 
painting  of  Henry  VIII.  Pox  has  a  curious  record  of  this  unquiet  time : 
"  About  the  fifbh  day  of  October,  and  within  a  fortnight  following,  were 
divers,  as  well  householders  as  servants  and  prentices,  apprehended  and  taken, 
and  committed  to  sundry  prisons,  for  the  having  and  selling  of  certain  books 
which  were  sent  into  England  by  the  preachers  that  fled  into  Germany  and 
other  countries ;  which  books  nipped  a  great  number  so  near,  that  within  one 
fortnight  there  were  little  less  than  threescore  imprisoned  for  this  matter.'* 
These  preachers  that  fled  from  persecution  were  certainly  not  nice  in  their 
language.  Bale,  a  great  master  of  epithets,  reviled  "gagling  Gardiner, 
butcherly  Bonner,  and  trifling  Tunstall.'*  The  exiled  bishop  Ponet  calls 
Gardiner  **  the  great  devil  and  cut-throat  of  England.'*  The  politics  of  these 
exiles,  too,  were  somewhat  of  a  revolutionary  nature,  in  holding  that  power 
was  derived  from  the  people,  and  that  Mary  was  disqualified  from  ruling,  by 
reason  of  her  sex.  They  set  forth,  moreover,  various  strong  arguments  against 
the  Spaniards,  besides  the  one  great  grievance  of  the  change  in  religion.f 
Knox,  and  G^dman,  and  Becon,  and  Aylmer,  wanderers  in  foreign  lands, 

*  "  Qaeen  Jane  and  Queen  Mary/'  p.  79. 

t  See  Dr.  Maitland's  curioos  papers  on  *'  Puritan  Style,"  and  *<  Puritan  Politics,"  in  **  Essayi 
on  the  Beformation." 
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wrote  with  the  violence  that  few  who  hold  themselveB  oppressed  have  wisdom 
to  restrain.  We  may  lament  over  the  bitter  and  reviling  spirit  of  these 
■earnest  men ;  but  even  if  we  should  see  with  Dr.  Maitland,  "  as  a  mere  matter 
of  fact,  in  how  great  a  degree  the  persecution  of  the  Protestants  in  England 
was  caused  by  the  conduct  of  their  brethren  who  were  in  exile,"  we  should 
not  accept  their  coarseness  and  rashness  as  a  justification  of  this  persecution. 
Let  UB  endeavour  to  relate  this  fearful  story  with  a  full  sense  of  the  severe, 
uncompromising,  and  even  unchristian  spirit  that  belonged  to  some  of  the 
leaders  in  the  English  and  Scottish  Beformation ;  but  let  us  not  comoromise 
our  hatred  of  ferocious  bigotry  by  accepting  as  apology  for  it  the  provocations 
to  be  found  in  unique  black-letter  tracts.  When  we  are  asked,  afber  carefully 
reading  the  copious  extracts  from  these  books,  '*  What  kindled  and  fanned 
the  fires  of  Smithfield  ?  "  •  we  shall  still  answer,  the  bigotry  of  an  arrogant 
church,  carried  to  excess  by  cruel  and  crafty  men.  If  the  Gurdiners  and 
Bonners  revenged  the  insults  they  had  received  from  Protestants  abroad  by 
burning  Protestants  at  home,  the  greater  their  guilt  and  their  shame. 

Befr  the  meeting  of  the  parliament  that  refused  to  make  heresy  a 
capital  crime,  Benard  wrote  to  the  emperor :  '*  Assuredly,  sire,  if  the  pensions 
had  ^ .  a  given  before  this,  and  previous  to  the  arrival  of  his  highness,  it 
would  have  been  the  way  to  bring  them  [the  parliament]  over  to  our  wishes, 
^ing  a  people  over  whom  we  should  obtain  influence  by  liberality  and 
^fts."  t  When  his  highness  was  king  of  England  he  showed  his  policy  in 
remedying  this  omission.  The  fourscore  and  seventeen  chests  of  silver  were 
not  conveyed  to  the  Tower  to  lie  idle  in  its  vaults.  With  a  transparent 
simplicity,  Micheli,  the  Venetian  ambassador,  says  of  Philip,  "He  allows 
pensions,  amounting  to  upwards  of  fifty-four  thousand  scudi  in  gold,  to  some 
Englishmen  who  remained  faithful  to  the  queen  in  the  conspiracy  of  Wyat, 
without  receiving  any  farther  service  from  them."  It  was  a  common  ex- 
clamation with  Philip,  "  Better  not  reign  at  all  than  reign  over  heretics." 
He  had  great  projects  in  view.  The  heretical  island  was  to  be  reconciled  to 
Bome.  The  papal  legate  was  again  to  hold  a  divided  sway  with  the  temporal 
sovereign.  Cardinal  Pole  was  coming  to  threaten  or  to  absolve.  The 
.parliament  was  to  meet  in  November.  Pole,  a  far  nobler  spirit  thas  the 
■rapacious  courtiers  and  the  apostate  bishops  who  were  waiting  to  lick  the 
dust  ofl*  his  shoes,  came  up  the  Thames  on  the  14th  of  November,  in  a 
gorgeous  barge,  with  a  silver  cross  at  its  prow.  Parliament  had  met  two  days 
before,  well  prepared  now  for  unlimited  obedience.  On  the  27th  the  grc^ 
legate  met  that  parliament  at  Whitehall,  where  he  sat  under  a  canopy  with 
Philip  and  Mary.  He  returned  thanks  to  the  king  and  queen,  who  had 
restored  him,  a  banished  man,  to  be  a  member  of  the  commonwealth ;  he 
went  over  the  history  of  the  connection  of  this  island  with  the  apostolic  see, 
from  the  earliest  times ;  he  pointed  out  the  miseries  which  the  realm  bad 
suffered  by  swerving  from  that  unity ;  they  were  now  under  a  queen  whom 
XS-od  had  raised  up,  to  reign  for  the  restitution  of  true  religion,  and  the 
•extirpation  of  all  errors  and  sects,  and  had  joined  in  marriage  with  a  prince 
of  like  religion  ;  he  had  himself  come,  having  full  and  ample  commission,  to 

*  See  Dr.  MaitUnd^s  "EssajB  on  the  BefanBation,**p.  41. 
t  Tytler,  ToL  ii  p.  369. 
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reconcile  and  to  forgive,  provided  all  laws  and  statutes  which  interfered  with 
the  exercise  of  his  commission  should  be  revoked  and  repealed.  After  this 
oration,  the  Lords  and  Commons  went  before  the  king  and  queen  and  humbler 
desired  that  their  majesties  would  intercede  with  the  cardinal  for  absolution, 
and  that  the  whole  people  of  the  realm  should  be  received  into  the  bosom  of  the 
Church  as  children  repentant.  And  then  all  the  parliament  went  on  their 
knees,  and  the  legate  absolved.  How  utterly  the  Lords  and  Commons 
of  England  were  abased  before  the  power  of  Bome,  m&j  be  seen  in 
the  preamble  to  the  Act  ''repealing  all  statutes,  articles,  and  provisions 
made  against  the  See  Apostolic  of  Bome,  since  the  twentieth  year  of  king 
Henry  VIII." 

*'  We  the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal  and  the  Commons  assembled  in  thi» 
present  parliament,  representing  the  whole  body  of  the  realm  of  England 
and  the  dominions  of  the  same.  In  the  name  of  ourselves  particularly,  and 
also  of  the  said  body  universally,  in  this  our  supplication  directed  to  your 
majesties  with  the  most  humble  suit,  that  it  may  by  your  graces'  intercession 
and  means  be  exhibited  to  the  most  reverend  father  in  G-od,  the  Lord  Cardinal 
Pole,  Legate,  sent  especially  hither  from  our  most  Holy  Father  the  Pope,. 
Julius  the  third,  and  the  See  Apostolic  of  Bome,  Do  declare  ourselves  very 
sorry  and  repentant  of  the  schism  and  disobedience  committed  in  this  realm 
and  dominions  aforesaid,  against  the  said  See  Apostolic,  either  by  making,, 
agreeing,  or  executing  any  laws,  ordinances,  or  commandments  against  the 
supremacy  of  the  said  see,  or  otherwise  doing  or  speaking  that  might  impugn 
the  same ;  offering  ourselves,  and  promising  by  this  our  supplication  that  for 
a  token  and  knowledge  of  our  said  repentance  we  be,  and  shall  be  always 
ready,  under  and  with  the  authority  of  your  majesties,  to  the  utmost  of  our 
powers,  to  do  that  shall  lie  in  us,  for  the  abrogation  and  repealing  of  the  said 
laws  and  ordinances  in  this  present  parliament,  as  well  for  ourselves  as  for* 
the  whole  body  whom  we  represent."  • 

That  Statute  of  submission  explains,  in  its  second  title,  how  the  great 
difficulty  had  been  smoothed  over — not  of  a  change  of  religion,  for  that  was 
a  trifling  matter — the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  the  plunder  of  the  church. 
The  Act  is  *^  abo  for  the  establishment  of  all  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  pos- 
sessions and  hereditaments  conveyed  to  the  laity."  Erom  this  degraded 
parliament  thirty-seven  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  voluntarily 
seceded ;  for  which  demonstration  of  independence  they  were  indicted.  All 
was  now  easy.  A  new  statute  of  treason  was  passed  against  those  who* 
preached  or  openly  spoke  against  the  title  of  the  king  and  queen  and  their 
issue.  The  existence  of  "  profane  and  schismatical  conventicles  **  was  recog-^ 
nised,  in  a  law  which  decl^d  it  treason  to  pray  for  the  queen's  death,  as- 
there  said  to  be  practised.  But  the  crowning  glory  of  this  parliament  was 
the  revival  of  all  the  statutes  against  heretics.  Without  this,  the  great  work 
of  Mary's  reign  could  not  have  been  accomplished.  The  Statute  is  a  short 
one ;  but  it  was  thoroughly  efficient. 

*^  An  Act  for  the  renewing  of  three  Statutes  made  for  the  punishment  of 
Heresies :  Eor  the  eschewing  and  avoiding  of  errors  and  heresies  which  of  late 
years  have  risen,  grown,  and  much  increased  within  this  realm,  for  that  the 

•  1  &  2  FhiUp  ftnd  M&nri  9.  8. 
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ordinaries  have  wanted  authority  to  proceed  against  those  that  were  infected 
therewith :  Be  it  therefore  ordained  and  enacted  by  the  authority  of  this 
present  parliament,  that  the  Statute  made  in  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of 
long  Eichard  the  Second,  concerning  the  arresting  and  apprehension  of 
erroneous  and  heretical  preachers,  and  one  other  Statute  made  in  the  second 
year  of  the  reign  of  king  Henry  the  Fourth  concerning  the  repressing  of 
heresies  and  punishment  of  heretics,  and  also  one  other  Statute  made  in  the 
second  year  of  king  Henry  the  Fifth,  concerning  the  suppression  of  heresy 
and  Lollardy,  and  every  article,  branch,  and  sentence  contained  in  the  same 
three  several  Acts,  and  every  of  them,  shall  from  the  20th  day  of  January 
next  coming  be  revived  and  be  in  full  force,  strength,  and  effect,  to  all  intents, 
constructions,  and  purposes,  for  ever."  * 

•  1  &  2  PhiUp  aai  Alary,  e.  6. 
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TIm  HvUn  peneoation  — SnmiDMy  of  th«  TioUnu — Communon  to  trf  praoheri  and  hcretid — 
Hoopar,  ud  fi>nr  otben,  candemned — Kuijrdoin  of  Hooper — Bovluid  Tajlor-^HU  mai- 
tjrdinn  at  Hadldgb — Hmiried  elergrmen  eapeoiallf  peratcnted — Thomu  Hawkee  and  Ualiop 
Bann«r — Fhilpot — Toleration  not  pnctiaed  bj  Beformen — Ths  ■pj-ijEtem  for  diH»T«i7  ol 
hentj — Uai^rdom  of  Latimer  and  Kdlej — Cranmer'B  TMantation — Hii  repcntaiiee,  and 
Ian  nThnrtatinn    Hin  martfrdom. 

Thi  Act  of  1655,  for  tlie  renewing  of  the  StatuteB  for  the  pnniilimeat 
of  heretics, — which  statutes  had  been  repealed  ia  1547, — was  not  to  sleep. 
Gardiner  and  Bonner  were  not  to  play  the  part  of  "  fond  fathers,"  who  had 
"  bound  up  the  threatening  twigs  of  birch,"  only  to  stick  the  rod  "  in  their 
children's  sight  for  terror,  not  to  use."  With  exquisite  candour  we  are 
told, — "  One  knows  perfectly,  end  is  tired  of  being  told  over  and  over  again, 
that  the  law  for  burning  heretica  was  a  veiy  bad  law,  and  ought  nerer  to  hare 
existed.  But,  in  fact,  it  did  exist,  and  it  was  the  law  of  the  country."  *  On 
the  19th  of  January,  1555,  that  law  was  not  in  force.  On  the  20th  of 
Janoaiy  it  came  into  full  operation.  On  the  4th  of  February,  John  Bogera 
was  burnt  in  Smithfield  under  the  Act  for  the  renewal  of  the  Statutes  "  ooo- 
ceming  punishment  and  reformation  of  heretics  and  Lollards."  On  the  8th 
of  February,  Laurence  Saunders  was  burnt  at  CoTentry.  Ou  the  9th,  John 
Hooper  was  burnt  at  Gloncester.    On  the  same  day,  Bowland  Taylor  waa 

■  Di.  Hutland,  "Basan"  p.  430, 
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burnt  at  Hadleigh.  Previous  to  the  enactment  which  came  into  force  on  the 
20th  of  January,  the  Ordinaries  had  "  wanted  authority  to  proceed"  against 
those  who  were  infected  with  "  errors  and  heresies  which  of  late  have  arisen, 
grown,  and  much  increased  within  this  realm ; "  *  and  thus  these  four  of  the 
first  Protestant  martyrs  could  not  have  been  burnt  until  a  new  law  was 
passed.  The  meaning  of  the  law  was  made  perfectly  intelligible  to  all  Eng* 
land  from  the  4th  of  February,  1555,  to  the  10th  of  November,  1558, — ^that 
crowning  offering  of  five  heretics  at  Canterbury,  of  whom  two  were  women, 
having  taken  place  one  week  before  the  death  of  queen  Mary.  These  execu- 
tions were  not  sharp  and  passionate  outbursts  of  ecclesiastical  power,  exas- 
perated by  popular  fury ;  or  of  regal  tyranny,  hurried  into  exlremities  by 
dread  of  rebellion.  They  were  the  calm  and  deliberate  exposition  of  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  England  was  to  be  governed  under  its  Boman  Catholic  church 
and  sovereigns.  The  appetite  for  blood  was  to  be  sustained  in  healthful 
energy,  and  not  sickened  by  inordinate  meals.  In  1555,  seventy-one  heretics 
were  executed ;  in  1556,  eighty-three ;  t  in  1557,  eighty-eight ;  in  1558,  forty. 
There  was  also  a  nice  adjustment  of  the  number  of  victims  to  the  local 
demand.  "We  are  accustomed  to  talk  of  "the  fires  of  Smithfield,"  as  if 
London  had  a  very  undue  proportion  of  the  instruction  of  such  sights.  But 
in  these  four  years,  during  which  London  and  Middlesex  saw  fifby-eight 
executions,  Kent  bad  fifty-four,  Essex  fifty-one,  Sussex  forty-one,  Suffolk  and 
Norfolk  thirty-one,  Gloucester  nine,  Warwick  six,  whilst  thirty-two  were  distri- 
buted over  thirteen  other  districts.  Nor  was  the  lesson  of  the  fagot  confined 
to  bishops  and  priests.  Strype  makes  a  total  of  the  burnings  to  be  288  ; 
Speed,  277  ;  and  he  classifies  them  as  five  bishops,  twenty-one  divines,  eight 
gentlemen,  eighty-four  artificers,  a  hundred  husbandmen,  servants,  uid 
labourers,  twenty-six  wives,  twenty  widows,  nine  unmarried  women,  two 
boys,  and  two  infants.     No  selection  could  have  been  more  impartial. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  1555,  the  work  was  actively  commenced  that,  in 
the  end,  was  to  make  England  thoroughly  Protestant.  Many  of  the  leading 
divines  were  in  prison  ;  but  smaller  birds  were  to  be  taken  in  the  fowler*8 
net.  On  that  day  Thomas  Eose,  a  man  whose  somewhat  extravagant  zeal  had 
brought  him  into  trouble  in  the  days  of  king  Henry,  was  arrested  with  thirty 
of  his  congregation,  at  a  sheerman's  house  in  Bow  Church-yard.  Driven 
from  the  use  of  the  English  service  book  which  was  banished  from  the- 
churches  ;  offended  with  the  doctrines  and  ceremonial  observances  which  had 
again  become  universal; — they  prayed  in  secret,  and  often  changed  their 
places  of  meeting.  They  assembled  in  ships  lying  in  the  Thames ;  in  empty 
lofts  ;  in  the  fields.  They  held  correspondence  with  those  in  exile ;  they  made- 
collections  for  those  in  prison.  When  men  are  oppressed  for  conscience 
sake  no  dread  of  imprisonment  or  death  can  prevent  their  combination.  In 
the  meetings  of  these  impassioned  men,  the  English  spirit  of  hatred  of  tyranny- 
was  probably  as  strong  as  the  Christian  spirit  of  patience ;  and  thus  it  has 
been  a  reproach  to  the  sufferers  in  the  Marian  persecution  that,  smitten  on 
one  cheek  they  did  not  invariably  turn  the  other  cheek  to  the  smiter.  In  aU 
this  terrible  history  there  is  nothing  more  remarkable  than  the  boldness  witb 

•  1  Philip  and  Mary,  c.  6. 

+  Strype  gires  the  total  for  1556  as  dgbty-nine ;  but  in  hk  local  diyiflions  of  that  year  tbe 
M;3{regate  U  only  eighty-three. 
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which  the  reproofs  and  scoffs  of  their  judges  were  often  met  by  defiance 
and  contempt  from  learned  and  ignorant.  These  men  knew  that  they  were 
set  upon  a  stage,  to  fight  or  to  yield.  There  was  only  one  of  two  courses 
open  to  them, — ^to  apostatise  or  to  die.  When  they  made  up  their  minds  to 
die,  they  were  not  likely  to  show  any  especial  reverence  to  the  persons,  or 
the  offices,  of  the  chancellor  or  the  bishop  whom  they  knew  to  be  the 
instigators  of  their  persecution.  The  men  of  the  conventicle  in  Bow  Church- 
yard went  to  join  many  of  the  same  minds  in  the  Marshalsea,  the  Fleet,  and 
the  Clink ;  and  Hooper,  the  deprived  bishop  of  Gloucester,  wrote  to  them 
from  his  own  prison  a  letter  of  consolation,  in  which  he  says,  *^  Dear  brethren 
and  sisters,  continually  fight  the  fight  of  the  Lord.    Your  cause  is  most  just 

and  godly The  adversaries'  weapons  against  you  be  nothing  but  fiesh, 

blood,  and  tyranny Boldly  withstand  them,  though  it  cost  you  the 

price  of  your  life."  •  On  the  22nd  of  January,  the  preachers  who  were  in 
prison  were  brought  up  before  Gardiner,  the  bishop  of  "Winchester,  and 
others,  at  the  bishop's  house  in  Southwark,  and  to  the  question  whether 
they  would  become  convert,  having  replied  that  they  would  stand  to  what 
they  had  taught,  were  committed  to  stricter  confinement.  Bogers;  who  had 
been  a  prebendary  of  St.  Paul's,  was  one  of  these.  Cardinal  Pole,  on  the 
2drd,  exhorted  the  members  of  Convocation  to  repair  to  their  cures,  and 
there  to  win  the  people  with  gentleness,  and  not  endeavour  to  overcome  them 
by  rigour.  On  the  25th,  St.  Paul's  day,  there  was  a  solemn  procession  of 
bishops  and  priests  to  St.  Paul's  to  offer  thanksgiving  for  their  conversion  to 
the  catholic  church ;  and  the  king  was  there,  and  the  cardinal ;  and  that  day 
was  ever  afterwards  to  be  celebrated  as  The  Feast  of  the  Beconciliation. 
But  though  Pole  was  probably  sincere  when  he  exhorted  to  gentleness 
instead  of  rigour,  he  left  a  little  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  bishop  of 
Winchester,  under  which,  as  he  might  easily  have  anticipated,  some  rough 
work  would  be  accomplished.  On  the  28th  a  commission,  under  the 
authority  of  the  cardinal  legate,  held  its  first  sitting  in  the  church  of  St. 
Mary  Overies,  to  order,  according  to  the  laws,  all  such  preachers  and  heretics 
as  were  in  prison.  Including  Gardiner  and  Bonner,  there  were  present 
thirteen  bishops,  and  several  noblemen  and  other  lay  commissioners. 

They  sat  again  on  the  29th  and  30th.  On  these  occasions,  there  were  no 
long  scholastic  disputations,  as  in  the  cases  of  Cranmer,  Latimer,  and  Bidley 
at  Oxford.  The  mode  of  proceeding  with  Dr.  Bowland  Taylor,  which  he  has 
himself  recorded,  was  probably  nearly  the  same  with  all.  "  First,  my  lord 
chancellor  said,  'You  among  others  are  at  this  present  time  sent  for,  to 
enjoy  the  king's  and  queen's  majesties'  favour  and  mercy,  if  you  will  now  rise 
again  with  us  from  the  fall  which  we,  generally,  have  received  in  this  realm ; 
from  the  which,  God  be  thanked,  we  are  now  clearly  delivered  miraculously. 
If  you  will  not  rise  with  us  now,  and  receive  mercy  now  offered,  you  shall 
have  judgment  according  to  your  demerit.'  To  thiB  I  answered,  that  so  to 
rise  should  be  the  greatest  fall  that  ever  I  could  receive ;  for  I  should  so  f&U 
fit>m  my  dear  Saviour  Christ  to  Antichrist.'*  There  were  then  exhortations 
to  submit,  assuming  various  forms  of  reproach  or  solicitation,  which  were 
refused  in  no  very  measured  terms.    The  colloquy  between  Gardiner  and 

*  Strype,  toI.  iii.  pait  iL  pp.  275,  276. 
VOL.  m,— ^0. 
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Bogers  offers  a  characteristic  example.  "  Gkrdiner  said,  it  was  Yain-glory  in 
him  to  stand  out  against  the  whole  church.  He  protested  it  was  his  con- 
science, and  not  Tain-glory,  that  swayed  him ;  for  his  part,  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  anti-christian  church  of  Borne.  Gardiner  said,  by 
that  he  condemned  the  queen,  and  the  whole  realm,  to  be  of  the  church  of 
Antichrist.  Sogers  said,  the  queen  would  have  done  well  enough  if  it  bad 
not  been  for  his  counsel.  Gardiner  said,  the  queen  went  befo^  them  in 
those  counsels,  which  proceeded  of  her  own  motion.  Bogers  said,  he  would 
never  believe  that.  The  bishop  of  Carlisle  said,  they  could  all  bear  him 
witness  to  it.  Bogers  said,  they  would  all  witness  for  one  another.*'  *  On 
the  first  day  of  these  scenes  at  St.  Mary  Overies,  the  proceedings  were 
public,  and  a  great  crowd  filled  the  church.  On  the  other  days  the  doors 
were  shut.  The  boldness  of  such  resolved  men  was  a  dangerous  example. 
The  commissioners  abruptly  terminated  their  immediate  work,  in  the  con« 
demnation  of  Hooper,  Bogers,  Taylor,  Saunders,  and  Bradford,  who  at  the 
same  time  were  excommunicated.  The  sentence  upon  Bradford  was  not 
executed  till  July.    The  fate  of  the  other  four  was  more  quickly  decided. 

It  has  been  truly  observed  by  a  judicious  writer,  that  in  the  limited  his* 
torical  reading  of  young  persons,  **  the  horrors  of  this  period  have  been 
suffered  to  hold  too  prominent  a  place."  t  Minute  details  of  physical  suf- 
fering, even  when  they  are  associated  with  the  heroic  fortitude  of  the  sufferers, 
had  better  be  imagined  than  related.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  pass  over  this 
momentous  period  of  English  history  with  any  vague  notice  of  the  great 
battle  that  was  then  fought  between  Bomanism  and  Protestantism.  We 
must  look  upon  the  combatants  in  this  imequal  fight  of  conscience  against 
power,  as  they  present  themselves  in  their  individual  actions  and  characters, 
to  be  enabled  properly  to  appreciate  their  spiritual  victory  in  their  deepest 
degradation.  Beautifully  has  it  been  said,  "  The  firm  endurance  of  sufferings 
by  the  martyrs  of  conscience,  if  it  be  rightly  contemplated,  is  the  most  con- 
solatory spectacle  in  the  clouded  life  of  man ;  far  more  ennobling  and  sublime 
than  the  outward  victories  of  virtue,  which  must  be  partly  won  by  weapons 
not  her  own,  and  are  often  the  lot  of  her  foulest  foes.  Magnanimity  in 
enduring  pain  for  the  sake  of  conscience  is  not,  indeed,  an  unerring  mark  of 
rectitude ;  but  it  is,  of  all  other  destinies,  that  which  most  exalts  the  sect  or 

6 arty  whom  it  visits,  and  bestows  on  their  story  an  undying  command  over 
ie  hearts  of  their  fellow-men.**  J 
Puller,  in  two  of  his  suggestive  sentences,  has  attempted  to  give  the 
characteristics  of  the  chief  of  the  sufferers  :  ''  The  same  devotion  had  different 
looks  in  several  martyrs ;  frowning  in  stem  Hooper,  weeping  in  meek  Brad- 
ford, and  smiling  constantly  in  pleasant  Taylor."  §  Again :  "  Of  all  the 
Marian  martyrs,  Mr.  Fhilpot  was  the  best-bom  gentleman ;  bishop  Bidley  the 
profoundest  scholar ;  Mr.  Bradford  the  holiest  and  devoutest  man ;  archbishop 
Cranmer,  of  the  mildest  and  meekest  temper ;  bishop  Hooper,  of  the  sternest 
and  austerest  nature  ;  Dr.  Taylor  had  the  merriest  and  pleasantest  wit ;  Mr. 

*  Burnet,  part  ii.  book  ii.  p.  801,  abridged  from  Rogers*  own  narratiTe,  in  Fox. 
+  **  Historical  ParaUek,"  vol.  iii.  p.  271. 
t  Mackintosh,  History,  vol.  ii.  p.  827. 
§  "Worthies  of  England,"  vol.  u.  p.  828, 
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Latimer  had  the  plainest  and  simplest  heart.*'  *  Let  us  first  look  at  the 
stories  of  "stem  Hooper"  and  "pleasant  Taylor,"  to  see  how  the  same 
earnest  convictions  elevate  the  "austerest**  and  the  "merriest"  natures  into 
equal  sublimity  and  beauty.    They  suffered  on  the  same  day. 

After  Hooper's  condemnation  he  was  visited  by  Bonner  and  his  chaplains, 
in  Newgate,  to  persuade  him  to  recant.  The  rumour  went  forth  that  the  fear 
of  death  had  prevailed  over  bis  constancy.  Eox  says  that  the  persecuting 
bishop  and  his  emissaries  spread  these  rumours,  to  bring  discredit  on  Hooper 
and  his  devotion.  "  What  motive  could  Bonner  and  his  chaplains  have  for 
spreading  such  a  report  ?  "  is  confidently  asked.f  Hooper  wrote  a  letter  to 
rebut  ^e  rumour.  He  conversed  and  argued,  he  says,  with  the  bishop  and 
his  chaplains,  that  he  might  not  be  accused  of  want  of  learning,  or  of  pride ; 
but  that  he  was  more  than  ever  confirmed  in  the  truth  which  he  had  preached. 
He  sums  up  his  letter  in  these  solemn  words :  "  I  have  taught  the  truth  with 
my  tongue,  and  with  my  pen,  heretofore ;  and  hereafter  shortly  shall  confirm 
the  same,  by  God's  grace,  with  my  blood."  Hooper,  with  his  fellow-convict 
Bogers,  underwent  together  the  ceremony  of  degradation  on  the  4th  of 
Pebruary.  Eogers  went  to  the  stake  at  Smithfield.  Hooper  was  sent  to  his 
former  episcopal  city  of  iGHoucester,  where  he  arrived  after  a  ride  of  three 
days.  The  mayor  and  aldermen  of  Gloucester  received  their  once-honoured 
bishop  with  kindness.  They  could  not  forget  that  he  had  been  the  friend  of 
the  poor,  whom  he  fed  and  taught  daily  in  his  hall.  He  was  to  have  been 
lodged  in  the  common  gaol ;  but  the  men  who  had  guarded  him  from  London 
entreated  that  he  might  remain  in  a  private  house,  for  that  he  had  deported 
himself  so  patiently  on  his  way  that  a  child  might  keep  him.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  9th  he  went  forth  to  his  execution.  It  was  the  market-day,  and 
round  the  stake,  fixed  near  a  great  elm-tree  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  many 
thousand  persons  were  assembled.  As  he  walked  through  the  crowd,  leaning 
upon  a  staff,  he  looked  cheerfully  upon  those  whom  he  knew ;  and  as  he  heard 
the  bitter  laments  of  the  people  he  lifted  his  eyes  up  to  heaven.  A  pardon 
was  offered  him  if  he  would  recant ;  but  he  exclaimed,  "  If  you  love  my  soul, 
take  it  away."  Baising  his  voice  in  prayer,  the  crowd  was  commanded  back. 
When  he  was  fastened  by  hoops  of  iron  to  the  stake,  he  said  the  trouble  was 
needless,  for  God  would  give  him  strength  to  abide  the  extremity  of  the  fire 
without  bands.  His  sufferings  were  of  the  most  lingering  nature ;  but  he 
remained  calm  and  still  to  the  last ;  and  whilst  fiames  were  slowly  consuming 
him,  died  as  quietly  as  a  child  in  his  bed. 

Of  all  the  heroes  of  the  Beformation,  Bowland  Taylor  is,  to  our  minds, 
the  most  interesting,  because  the  most  natural.  Of  a  hearty,  bluff  English 
nature,  full  of  kindliness  and  pleasantry,  he  is  perfectly  unconscious  of  play- 
ing a  great  part  in  this  terrible  drama,  and  goes  to  his  death  as  gaily  as  to  a 
marriage-feast.  Fuller  says,  that  those  "  who  admire  the  temper  of  sir  Thomas 
More  jesting  with  the  axe  of  the  executioner,  will  excuse  our  Taylor  making 
himself. merry  with  the  stake."  He  has  been  compared  to  Socrates  in  his 
simplicity  and  jocularity,  his  affection  for  his  friends,  and  his  resolution  to 
shrmk  from  no  danger  rather  thaa  compromu^e  the  goodness  of  his  oause.^ 

•  "Churcli  History,"  book  riii.  part  U.  \  T>r,  Maiiland,  "  Eisays,"  p.  450. 

t  '*  Historical  ParaUds,"  vol.  ill  p.  2;2. 
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The  account  which  Eox  has  given  of  Eowland  Taylor  is  held  to  be  only  infe« 
rior  to  the  eloquence  and  dignity  of  the  Phsedon  of  Plato.*  It  is  difficult  to 
give  the  spirit  of  such  a  narrative  without  impairing  its  force ;  but  we  may 
select  one  or  two  of  its  more  remarkable  points.  Taylor  had  been  chaplain 
to  archbishop  Cranmer ;  but  having  been  appointed  rector  of  Hadleigh  in 
Suffolk,  he  devoted  himself  most  zealously  to  the  duties  of  his  parish.  He 
was  married,  and  had  nine  children.  Soon  after  the  accession  of  Mary  some 
zealous  papists  took  forcible  possession  of  his  church,  and  brought  a  priest  to 
perform  mass.  Taylor  remonstrated,  with  more  wrath  than  worldly  prudence, 
against  what  he  called  popish  idolatry ;  and  he  was  cited  to  appear  in  London 
before  the  chancellor.  He  was  strongly  urged  to  fly ;  and  his  faithfyl  ser- 
vant, John  Hull,  who  rode  with  him  to  London,  entreated  him  to  shun  the 
impending  danger,  and  declared  that  he  would  follow  him  in  all  perils.  He 
came  before  Gardiner,  with  whom  his  long  conference  ended  by  the  overpower- 
ing argument,  "  Carry  him  to  prison.'*  He  remained  in  confinement  for  about 
a  year  and  three  quarters ;  when  he  was  brought  before  the  commissioners 
and  condemned  as  a  heretic.  His  degradation  was  performed  by  Bonner ;  the 
usual  mode  being  to  put  the  garments  of  a  Eoman  Catholic  priest  on  the 
clerk-convict,  and  then  to  strip  them  off.  Taylor  refused  to  put  them  on ; 
and  was  forcibly  robed  by  another.  "  And  when  he  was  thoroughly  furnished 
therewith,  he  set  his  hands  to  his  sides,  and  said,  *  How  say  you,  my  lord,  am 
I  not  a  goodly  fool  ?  How  say  you,  my  masters,  if  I  were  in  Cheap,  should 
I  not  have  boys  enough  to  laugh  at  these  apish  toys  ?'"  The  final  ceremony 
was  for  the  bishop  to  give  the  heretic  a  blow  on  his  breast  with  his  crosier- 
staff.  "  The  bishop's  chaplain  said, '  My  lord,  strike  him  not,  for  he  will  sure 
strike  again.*  *  Yes,  by  St.  Peter,  will  I,'  quoth  Dr.  Taylor,  *  the  cause  is 
Christ's,  and  I  were  no  good  Christian  if  I  would  not  fight  in  my  Master's 
quarrel.'  So  the  bishop  laid  his  curse  on  him,  and  struck  him  not."  When 
he  went  back  to  his  fellow-prisoner  Bradford,  he  told  him  the  chaplain  had 
said  he  would  strike  again ;  "  and  by  my  troth,"  said  he,  rubbing  his  hands, 
"I made  him  believe  I  would  do  so  indeed."  We  give  the  scene  as  we  find 
it,  as  an  exhibition  of  character  and  of  manners.  What  Heber  calls  "  the 
coarse  vigour  of  his  pleasantry,"  may  justly  appear  to  some  as  foolish  irre* 
verence.  But,  under  this  rough  contempt  of  an  authority  which  he  despised, 
there  was  in  this  parish  priest  a  tenderness  and  love  most  truly  Christian.  At 
two  o'clock  on  a  Pebruary  morning  one  of  the  sheriffs  of  London  led  Taylor 
out  of  his  prison,  to  deliver  him  to  the  sheriff  of  Essex,  in  Aldgate.  **  Now 
when  the  sheriff  and  his  company  came  against  St.  Botolph  church,  Elisabeth, 
his  daughter,  cried,  saying, '  O  my  dear  father !  Mother,  mother,  here  is  my 
father  led  away.'  Then  cried  his  wife,  *  Bowland,  Eowland,  where  art  thou  P ' 
for  it  was  a  very  dark  morning,  that  the  one  could  not  see  the  other.  Dr. 
Taylor  answered, '  Dear  wife,  I  am  here,'  and  staid.  The  sheriff's  men  would 
have  led  him  forth,  but  the  sheriff  said, '  Stay  a  little,  masters,  I  pray  you, 
and  let  him  speak  to  his  wife ;'  and  so  they  staid.  Then  came  she  to  him  ; 
and  he  took  his  daughter  Mary  in  his  arms,  and  he,  his  wife,  and  Elizabeth 
kneeled  down  and  said  the  Lord's  Prayer :  at  which  sight  the  sheriff  wept 
apace,  and  so  did  divers  other  of  the  company.    After  they  had  prayed,  he 

♦  Heber,  "Life  of  Jeremy  Taykrr.* 
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rose  up  and  kissed  his  wife,  and  shook  her  bj  the  hand,  and  said,  '  Farewell, 
mj  dear  wife,  be  of  good  comfort,  for  I  am  quiet  in  my  conscience.  Gk)d 
shall  stir  up  a  father  for  mj  children.*  A.nd  then  he  kissed  his  daughter 
Mary,  and  said,  *  God  bless  thee,  and  make  thee  his  servant : '  and  kissing 
Elizabeth,  he  said, '  God  bless  thee,  I  pray  you  all  stand  strong  and  stedfast 
unto  Christ,  and  his  words,  and  keep  you  from  idolatry.*  Then  said  his  wife, 
'  God  be  with  thee,  dear  Bowland.  I  will  with  God's  grace  meet  thee  at 
Hadleigh.'  And  so  he  was  led  forth  to  the  Woolsack  [an  inn],  and  at  his 
coming  out,  John  Hull  before  spoken  of  stood  at  the  raUs  with  Dr.  Taylor's 
son.  When  Dr.  Taylor  saw  them,  he  called  them,  saying, '  Come  hither,  my 
son  Thomas ; '  and  John  Hull  lifted  up  the  child,  and  set  him  on  the  horse, 
before  his  father.  Then  lifted  he  up  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  and  prayed  for 
his  son ;  laid  his  hand  on  the  child's  head,  and  blessed  him ;  and  so  delivered 
the  child  to  John  Hull,  whom  he  took  by  the  hand  and  said, '  Earewell,  John 
Hull,  the  faithfullest  servant  that  ever  man  had.'  And  so  they  rode  forth ; 
the  sheriff  of  Essex,  with  four  yeomen  of  the  guard,  and  the  sheriff's  men 
leading  him."  The  narrative  of  Pox  conducts  the  condemned  man  by  slow 
steps  to  his  beloved  Hadleigh.  He  is  placid  and  even  merry  to  the  last.  He 
jests  upon  his  burly  and  corpulent  frame ;  and  holds  that  the  worms  in  Had- 
leigh church-yard  will  be  deceived,  for  the  carcase  that  should  have  been  theirs 
will  be  burnt  to  ashes.  He  asks  to  be  taken  through  Hadleigh.  The  streets 
arc  lined  with  his  old  parishioners.  He  could  see  them,  but  they  could  not 
look  upon  his  face,  which  had  been  covered  through  his  journey  with  a  hood, 
having  holes  for  the  eyes  and  mouth.  In  Hadleigh  there  still  stand 
some  alms-houses,  built  by  William  Fykeham,  the  rector,  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  Taylor,  "  stopping  by  the  alms-houses,  cast  out  of  a  glove 
to  the  inmates  of  them  such  money  as  remained  of  what  charitable  persons 
had  given  for  his  support  in  prison,  his  benefices  being  sequestrated ;  and  miss- 
ing two  of  them  he  asked,  '  Is  the  blind  man,  and  the  blind  woman  that  dwelt 
here  alive  P '  He  was  answered,  *  Yea,  they  are  there  within.'  Then  threw 
he  glove  and  all  into  the  window,  and  so  rode  forth."  When  he  came  to  Aid- 
ham  Common,  where  he  was  to  suffer,  he  said,  "  Thanked  be  Gtod,  I  am  even 
at  home ;"  and  lighting  from  his  horse,  he  tore  the  hood  from  his  head.  ''  When 
the  people  saw  his  reverend  and  ancient  face,  and  long  white  beard,  they  burst 
out  with  weeping  tears,  and  cried,  saying, '  God  save  thee  good  Dr.  Taylor.'  " 
He  would  have  spoken  to  them ;  but  a  guard  thrust  a  tip-staff  into  his  mouth. 
As  they  were  piling  the  fagots,  a  brutal  man  cast  a  fagot  at  1dm,  which 
wounded  him  so  that  the  blood  ran  down  his  face.  "  O  friend,"  said  he,  '^I 
have  harm  enough ;  what  needed  that  ?  "  Let  us  draw  a  veil  over  his  suffer* 
ings ;  and  see  only  the  poor  woman  who  knelt  at  the  stake  to  join  in  his  prayers, 
and  would  not  be  driven  away. 

In  the  persecution  of  the  Protestant  divines,  there  was  one  distinct  evidence 
of  their  secession  from  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  Home,  which  marked 
them  out  as  victims.  The  greater  number  of  them  were  married.  Bogers, 
when  he  requested  that  his  wife  might  be  with  him  after  bis  condemnation, 
was  told  that  she  was  not  his  wife ;  and  Gardiner  and  Bonner  refused  him 
this  consolation*  As  he  went  to  the  stake  at  Smithfield,  the  faithful  woman 
met  him  on  his  way  with  her  ten  children.  Laurence  Saunders  was  allowed 
to  see  his  infant,  when  his  wife  was  denied  admittance  to  him  at  the  Mar- 
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shalsea.  Taking  the  child  in  his  arms,  he  exclaimed,  "  Yea,  if  there  were  no 
other  cause  for  which  a  man  of  my  estate  should  lose  his  life,  yet  who  would 
not  give  it,  to  avouch  this  child  to  be  legitimate,  and  his  marriage  to  be  lawful 
and  holy  I "  He  wrote  to  that  wife  to  prepare  him  a  shirt,  "  which  you  know 
whereunto  it  is  consecrated.  Let  it  be  sewed  down  on  both  sides,  and  not 
open."  When  Hooper  was  brought  before  Gardiner,  the  crafty  prelate  asked 
him  whether  he  was  married  ?  "  Yea,  my  lord,"  was  the  answer ;  "  and  will  not 
be  unmarried  till  death  unmarry  me."  Eowland  Taylor,  kneeling  with  his 
wife  and  daughters  on  the  dark  February  morning  in  the  porch  of  St.  Botolph, 
is  the  crowning  example  of  the  holiness  of  the  family  affections.  Of  such 
men  it  has  been  touchingly  said,  that  "  during  this  persecution,  the  married 
clergy  were  observed  to  suffer  with  most  alacrity.  They  were  bearing  tes- 
timony to  the  validity  and  sanctity  of  their  marriage,  against  the  foul  and 
unchristian  aspersions  of  the  Eomish  persecutors.  The  honour  of  their  wives 
and  children  was  at  stake.  The  desire  of  leaving  them  an  unsullied  name, 
and  a  virtuous  example,  combined  with  the  sense  of  religious  duty ;  and  thus 
the  heart  derived  strength  from  the  very  ties  which,  in  other  circumstances, 
might  have  weakened  it."  • 

G-ardiner,  according  to  our  Protestant  historians,  "  having  broken  the  ice 
of  burning  heretics,  and  taken  off  the  heads  and  captains,"  left  the  work  to  be 
carried  on  by  Bonner.  On  the  day  on  which  Taylor  and  Hooper  suffered,  six 
persons  were  arraigned  and  condemned  before  the  bishop  of  London,  the  lord 
mayor  and  sheriffs,  and  members  of  the  council.  The^  were  of  various  callings, — 
a  butcher,  a  barber,  a  weaver,  a  gentleman,  a  priest,  and  an  apprentice  to  a 
silk-weaver.  On  the  10th,  being  Sunday,  Alfonso  de  Castro,  a  Spanish  friar, 
the  confessor  of  king  Philip,  preached  before  the  king ;  "  and  in  his  sermon 
inveighed  against  the  bishops  for  burning  of  men ;  saying,  that  they  learned 
it  not  in  Scripture,  to  put  any  to  death  for  conscience,  but  on  the  contrary, 
rather  to  let  them  live  and  be  converted."  t  It  was  the  desire  of  Philip  to 
make  himself  acceptable  to  the  English ;  and,  probably,  at  this  time,  the  severe 
bigotry  which  led  him  four  years  later  to  be  present  at  an  auto-da-fS  in  Val- 
ladolid,  might  have  been  kept  down  by  kindlier  feelings.  There  was  a  sus- 
pension of  these  cruel  exhibitions  for  about  five  weeks  after  this  remarkable 
sermon.  But  on  the  17th  of  March,  Thomas  Tomkins,  the  weaver,  condemned 
on  the  9th  of  February,  was  burnt  at  Smithfield ;  on  the  26th,  William 
Hunter,  the  silk-weaver's  apprentice,  was  burnt  at  Braintree ;  on  the  28th, 
William  Pigot,  the  butcher,  was  also  burnt  at  Braintree ;  and  Stephen  Knight, 
the  barber,  at  Maldon.  John  Laurence,  the  priest,  was  burnt  at  Colchester, 
on  the  29th.  Thomas  Hawkes,  the  gentleman,  was  reserved  to  suffer  at 
Coggeshall,  on  the  10th  of  June. 

The  story  of  Thomas  Hawkes,  as  told  by  himself,  affords  a  very  fair  illus- 
tration of  the  mode  in  which  the  lay  "  heretics "  were  dealt  with  in  these 
times ;  and  of  the  resolution  with  which  they  stood  up  for  their  opinions. 
It  is  held  that  this  young  man  was  "  in  his  conduct  and  carriage  very  unlike 
a  humble  Christian ;"  and  that "  within  the  rough  exterior  of  the  bishop 
[Bonner],  there  must  have  been  something  more  or  less  resembling  that 

•  Southey,  "Book  of  the  Church,"  vol.  ii.  p.  151. 
t  Strype,  "Ecclesiastical  Memorials,"  vol.  iii.  p.  382. 
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charity  which  is  not  easily  provoked,  nay,  even  sufifereth  long,  and  is  kind 

It  is  not  that  the  bishop  let  a  forward  young  man  say  his  say  out,  once  or 
even  twice,  and  then  despatched  him ;  but  that  after  such  a  beginning,  he  had 
him  on  his  hands  for  near  a  twelvemonth.'*  *  The  reason  that  the  bishop 
had  this  ''  forward  young  man  "  so  long  on  his  hands  is  left  to  be  inferred. 
The  law  by  which  Bonner  could  have  effectually  "  despatched  him,"  did  not 
come  into  operation  till  nineteen  days  before  its  efficacy  was  tried  on  Thomas 
Hawkes  and  three  other  Essex  Protestants.  He  was  apprehended  because 
he  would  not  suffer  his  child  to  be  baptised  according  to  the  Eomish  cere- 
monials ;  and  was  sent  to  Bonner,  to  be  used  according  to  his  discretion.  At 
their  very  first  conference  the  bishop  asked  him  if  he  knew  Knight  and 
Pigot,  the  barber  and  the  butcher.  He  is  also  asked  if  he  knew  one  Bagot ; 
and  Bagot  is  called.  The  man,  "not  easily  provoked,"  wishes  Bagot  to  give 
his  opinion  upon  the  refusal  of  Hawkes  to  have  his  child  christened;  upon 
which  Bagot  says  that  Hawkes  is  old  enough  to  answer  for  himself.  "Ah! 
sir  knave,"  says  the  bishop,  "  are  you  at  that  point  with  me  ?  G-o  call  me  the 
porter.  Thou  shalt  sit  in  the  stocks,  and  have  nothing  but  bread  and  water.'* 
Having  terrified  Bagot  into  saying  that  baptism,  as  then  practised  in  the 
church,  was  good,  he  sent  Hawkes  to  dine  at  the  steward's  table.  Conver- 
sation after  conversation  occur  between  the  bishop  and  his  prisoner ;  and  the 
end  of  their  contests  is,  that  he  who  "  suffereth  long,  and  is  kind,"  says,  "  Sir, 
it  is  time  to  begin  with  you.  We  will  rid  you  away,  and  then  we  shall  have 
one  heretic  less."  On  another  occasion,  the  candid  bishop  says,  "  Ye  think 
we  are  afraid  to  put  one  of  you  to  death :  yes,  yes,  there  is  a  brotherhood  of 
you,  but  I  will  break  it,  I  warrant  you."  Bold  enough,  insolent  enough,  if 
you  please,  was  this  young  Thomas  Hawkes ;  but  his  "  conduct  and  carriage  " 
were  those  arising  out  of  a  conscientious  resistance  to  a  power  which  he 
knew  would  destroy  him.  The  "  conduct  and  carriage "  of  the  proud  man 
in  authority  were  those  which  exhibit  the  impotence  of  tyranny  even  in  its 
most  sang^uinary  resolves.  Hawkes  refused  to  sign  the  petition  which  Bonner 
bad  drawn  up. 

"  Then  the  bishop  thrust  me  on  the  breast  with  great  anger  ;  and  said  he 
woold  be  even  with  me,  and  with  all  such  proud  knaves  in  Essex. 
"  HawkeM,  '  Ye  shall  do  no  more  than  Qod  shall  give  you  leave.' 
"  Bonner.  *  This  gear  shall  not  be  unpunished — trust  to  it.' 
**Sawkes.  '  As  for  your  cursings,  railings,  and  blasphemings,  I  care  not 
for  them ;  for  I  know  the  moths  and  worms  shall  eat  you,  as  they  eat  cloth 
or  wool.' 

"  Bonner.  *  I  will  be  even  with  you  when  time  shall  come. '  " 
The  time  did  come ;  for  on  the  9th  of  February,  Bonner  read  the  sentence 
of  death  upon  Thomas  Hawkes. 

In  looldng  back  upon  the  awful  transactions  of  this  time  of  persecution, 
let  us  not  form  too  severe  a  judgment  of  the  evil  deeds  of  our  erring  fore- 
fathers. It  was  not  a  time  when  the  rights  of  conscience,  looking  beyond  the 
opinions  of  the  alternately  dominant  creeds,  coidd  be  adequately  acknowledged 
by  Boman  Catholic  or  Protestant.  The  broad  foundation  upon  which  to  esta- 
blish those  rights  was  undoubtedly  laid  in  the  principles  of  the  BefornLataon. 

•  Dr.  Mainland,  "^ays,"  p.  495. 
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But  it  has  required  the  struggles  of  three  centuries  to  make  these  rights  a 
living  rule  of  charitable  action,  even  in  secular  legislation.  Other  disturbing 
influences  were  to  arise,  out  of  which  were  to  grow  many  a  severe  contest 
between  the  ruling  powers  in  church  and  state,  and  the  sacred  claims  of 
private  judgment.  At  this  worst  period  in  England  of  triumphant  perse- 
cution against  those  who  were  called  heretics,  the  very  heretics  themselves 
were  ready  to  become  persecutors.  Philpot,  "the  best-bom  gentleman'*  of 
Puller,  had  declared  that  he  would  confound  any  six  of  his  adversaries  upon 
the  question  of  transubstantiation,  and  if  not,  he  said,  "  let  me  be  burnt 
before  the  court  gates  with  as  many  fagots  as  be  in  London."  When 
examined  before  Bonner,  he  had  told  him,  in  the  true  spirit  of  toleration, 
using  the  words  of  St.  Ambrose  to  Valentinian,  "  Take  away  the  law,  and  I 
shall  reason  with  you."  There  could  be  no  equal  reasoning,  when  the 
renewed  statutes  for  punishing  heretics  with  death  were  vnritten  over  the 
judgment-seat  of  the  examiner.  But  Fhilpot  himself  was  ready  to  become  a 
persecutor  when  the  case  lay  between  his  own  opinions,  and  those  whicb 
Catholic  and  Protestant  had  agreed  in  condemning.  Courageous,  enthusiastic, 
in  the  assertion  of  his  principles,  the  martyr  Philpot  had  no  respect  for  those 
who  went  further  than  he  did  in  asserting  what  they  held  to  be  truth.  He 
published  a  vindication  of  himself  for  an  action  which  was  scarcely  compatible 
with  the  character  even  of  the  "  best-bom  gentleman."  He  had  spat  upon 
an  Arian.  Does  he  apologise  for  an  act  oi  passion  when  his  conscience  was 
ofibnded  by  what  he  considered  the  enunciation  of  a  creed  which  he  held  was 
damnable  and  wicked  ?  He  says,  with  perfect  honesty,  but  in  a  spirit  which 
may  induce  us  to  judge  not  too  harshly  of  those  who  asserted  their  con-^ 
victions  even  with  cruelty,  "  Shoidd  not  the  mouth  declare  the  zeal  for  his 
Maker,  by  spittings  on  him  that  depraveth  his  Divine  Majesty  P  .  .  .  .  I  tell 
thee  plain  that  I  am  nothing  ashamed  of  that  fact,  but  give  G-od  thanks  that  I 
bear  evil  for  well-doing."  He  denounces  as  heretics,  all ''  such  as  break  the 
unity  of  Christ's  church,  neither  abide  in  the  same,  neither  submit  their 
judgment  to  be  tried  in  the  causes  which  they  brabble  for,  by  the  godly 
learned  pastors  thereof."  *  Surely  this  self-reliance  is  an  apology  for  those 
who  also  relied  upon  "  the  unity  of  Christ's  church,"  as  maintained  by  their 
own  doctrines  and  ceremonies.  Such  was  the  temper  of  Calvin,  when,  in 
1546,  he  thus  declares  bis  hatred  of  what  he  calls  "  the  delirious  fancies  * 
of  Servetus  :  "  He  takes  it  upon  him  to  come  hither,  if  it  be  agreeable  to  me. 
But  I  am  unwilling  to  pledge  my  word  for  his  safety ;  for  if  he  shall  come,  i 
shall  never  permit  him  to  depart  alive,  provided  my  authority  be  of  any 
avail."  t  Let  us  bear  in  mind  how  long  a  time  of  probation  is  required, 
before  individual  fidelity  to  a  strong  religious  conviction  can  be  united  with 
respect  for  adverse  opinions ;  how  long  before  love  shall  prevail  over  zeal, 
and  the  essential  agreements  of  the  spiritual  life  be  more  regarded  than  the 
doctrinal  differences.  Let  us  bear  this  in  mind,  even  when  we  view  the 
conduct  of  a  Bonner,  "  whom  all  generations  shall  call  bloody, "  J  according 
to  the  judgment  of  an  honest  man  in  his  generation  ;  but  who  it  would  better, 
become  us  in  our  day  to  pity  than  to  vituperate,  if  we  cannot  forbear,  as  we 

•  Strype,  vol.  iii.  part  ii.  p.  372.  f  Letters  of  Calvin,  by  Bonnet,  vol.  ii 

t  Fuller,  **  Church  History,"  vol  ii.  p.  843. 
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ought  not  to  forbear,  to  hate  cruelty  and  oppression  in  whatever  form  thej 
present  themselves. 

The  wickedness  of  the  Marian  persecution,  regarding  it  with  everj 
allowance  for  the  errors  of  those  engaged  in  it,  can  only  be  exceeded  by  its 
folly.  If  the  martyrdoms  had  been  confined  to  the  great  leaders  and  teachers- 
of  the  Beformation, — to  those  who  exulted  in  its  principles,  and  welcomed 
suffering  and  death  as  the  crowning  glory  of  their  labourd, — we  may  imder* 
stand  hpw  the  spirit  of  revenge  might  have  obliterated  the  quality  of  mercy. 
Bonner  said  to  Hawkes,  "  We  will  show  such  mercy  unto  you  as  ye  showed 
unto  us ;  for  my  benefice  or  bishopric  was  taken  away  from  me,  so  that  I  had 
not  one  penny  to  live  upon.'*  We  see  the  vulgarity  and  meanness  of 
Bonner's  mind  in  this  avowal ;  and  his  ferocity  is  therefore  intelligible  when 
he  has  to  deal  with  Bidley,  who  supplanted  him  in  his  bishopric.  So  of 
G^ardiner,  when  he  has  to  influence  the  fate  of  his  old  opponent  Cranmer. 
But  that  a  government,  knowing  well  that  the  elements  of  public  hatred  were 
surrounding  it  on  every  side— that  a  thousand  martyrdoms  coidd  not  change 
the  secret  opinions  which  had  been  the  growth  of  nearly  two  centuries, — ^that 
a  government  politically  and  religiously  obnoxious  to  many,  should  have 
chosen  to  hunt  out  the  heretics  from  the  most  obscure  recesses,  is  an  example 
of  that  judicial  blindness  which  precedes  destruction.  When  we  read  in  the 
sad  history  of  these  times,  that  the  humblest  of  the  people  were  called  into 
the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and,  being  required  to  make  answers  to  certain 
questions,  were  condemned  if  judged  heretical,  we  may  ask  what  possible 
feeling  could  have  been  produced,  other  than  the  most  intense  hatred  and 
disgust  by  such  sacrifices  of  artificers  and  labourers  and  fishermen — when 
even  the  lowly  housewife  was  dragged  out  of  her  cottage,  upon  the  infer* 
mation  of  some  spiteful  neighbour?  Those  who  would  extenuate  the 
practices  of  these  times,  as  the  fashion  now  is,  woidd  do  well  to  study  the 
public  acts  of  the  government  of  Mary,  rather  than  prove  that  she  was  kind 
to  her  dependants  ;  that  she  loved  her  husband  ;  that  she  was  conscientiously 
pious  and  charitable;  that  she  had  a  sincerer  nature  than  her  sister  Elizabeth. 
It  is  as  a  queen  that  she  must  be  judged ;  and  as  a  queen  she  went  further 
to  degrade  and  enslave  England  than  any  sovereign  who  ever  sate  upon 
England's  throne.  There  is  such  a  document  in  existence  as  "  An  Order 
prescribed  by  the  King  and  Queen  to  the  Justices  of  the  Peace,"  dated 
March  26th,  1555,  in  which,  after  enjoining  that  "  they  must  lay  special 
weight  upon  those  which  be  preachers  and  teachers  of  heresy,  or  procurers 
of  secret  meetings  for  that  purpose,"  we  have  this  memorable  direction : 
''They  shall  procure  to  have  in  every  parish,  or  part  of  the  shire,  as  near  as 
may  be,  some  one  or  more  honest  men  secretly  instructed,  to  give  information 
of  the  behaviour  of  the  inhabitants  amongst  or  about  them."  *  The  justices 
of  the  peace,  in  some  districts,  were  ready  enough  to  bring  such  as  ''  do  lean 
to  erroneous  and  heretical  opinions"  before  the  Ordinaries.  But,  as  we  learn 
by  a  royal  letter  dated  the  24th  of  May,  the  bishops  either  refused  to  receive 
such  persons,  or  dealt  with  them  mercifully.  Then  the  pious  king  and  queen 
wrote  to  each  bishop  to  admonish  him  that ''  when  any  such  offenders  shall 
be  by  the  said  justices  of  the  peace  brought  unto  you,  ye  do  use  your  good 

*  Burnet,  '<Reoorda,'*  No.  19. 
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wisdom  and  discretion,  in  procuring  to  remove  them  from  their  errors,  if  it 
may  be,  or  else  in  proceeding  against  them,  if  they  shall  continue  obstinate, 
according  to  the  order  of  the  laws."  *  Honour  be  to  those  justices  and 
bishops  in  whose  districts  the  old  English  spirit  of  honesty  and  freedom  made 
the  attempts  to  introduce  the  spy-system  into  every  household  recoil  with 
hatred  and  contempt  upon  their  originators.  Many  dioceses,  especially  the 
large  ones  of  Lincoln,  York,  and  Durham,  were  almost  wholly  exempt  from 
these  disgraces.  The  merciful  and,  we  may  say,  politic  dispositions  of  many 
bishops  stood  between  those  who  read  their  English  bibles  in  secret,  and  the 
bigotry  that  would  have  dragged  them  to  sign  articles  against  their  con- 
sciences, or  to  bum.  One  more  expedient  was  tried,  to  remedy  the  supineness 
of  justices  and  ordinaries.  In  1557  a  commission  was  issued  to  the  bishops 
of  London  and  Ely,  with  other  ecclesiastics  and  many  laymen,  by  which  any 
three  were  empowered  to  search  after  all  heresies,  and  the  sellers  and  readers 
of  heretical  books ;  to  examine  and  punish  all  misbehaviour  and  negligences 
in  church  or  chapel ;  to  try  all  priests  that  did  not  preach  of  the  sacrament 
of  the  altar,  and  all  persons  that  did  not  hear  mass,  or  did  not  go  in  pro- 
cession, or  did  not  take  holy  bread  or  holy  water.  They  were  to  call  before 
them  what  witnesses  they  pleased,  and  compel  them  to  swear,  so  as  to 
discover  the  heresies  and  offences  thus  to  be  hunted  out.f  "  So  now,"  says 
Burnet,  "  all  was  done  that  could  be  devised  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy, 
except  Courts  of  Liquisition  had  been  set  up;  to  which,  whether  this  was  not 
a  previous  step  to  dispose  the  nation  to  it,  the  reader  may  judge.'*  J 

"We  have  endeavoured,  without  dwelling  too  minutely  upon  the  horrors  of 
this  frightful  time,  to  lead  the  reader  to  understand  how  that  temper  was 
roused  in  the  English  nation,  which  produced  an  abhorrence  to  the  Itoman 
Catholic  religion,  "  to  be  derived  down  from  father  to  son  " — "  an  aversion  so 
deeply  rooted,  and  raised  upon  such  grounds,  as  does  upon  every  new  provo- 
cation or  jealousy  of  returning  to  it,  break  out  in  most  violent  and  convul- 
sive symptoms."  So  wrote  Burnet  in  the  time  of  Charles  II.  So  may  we  still 
write,  when  the  "jealousy  of  returning  to  it "  is  excited  by  indiscretions  which 
proceed  from  a  singular  ignorance  of  the  character  of  the  English  nation. 
Let  us  conclude  this  painful  narrative  with  a  brief  view  of  the  final  triumphs 
of  the  three  most  eminent  of  the  sufferers. 

Erom  the  28th  of  April,  1554,  when  Cranmer,  Eidley,  and  Latimer,  had 
been  condemned  as  obstinate  heretics,  they  had  remained  in  prison  in  Oxford. 
In  September,  1555,  a  court  was  held  under  the  papal  authority  at  Oxford, 
for  what  was  called  their  trial.  Eidley  and  Latimer  were  brought  before  the 
commissioners,  the  bishops  of  Lincoln,  G-loucester,  and  Bristol,  to  answer  to 
certain  articles.  The  next  day,  a  solemn  session  was  held  at  St.  Mary's  church 
— solemn  as  far  as  thrones  and  cloth  of  tissue  could  impart  solemnity  to  a 
proceeding  which  was  a  mockery  of  justice,  in  refusing  to  hear  the  accused. 
They  had  only  to  hear  the  sentence  pronounced;  to  be  degraded;  to  be  burnt. 
The  piace  of  their  execution  is  now  distinguished  by  what  is  called  "  the  Mar- 
tyrs' Memorial."  No  monument  is  necessary  to  commemorate  an  event  which 
will  be  remembered,  through  the  power  of  a  few  thrilling  words,  as  long 

•  Burnet,  "Records,"  No.  20.  t  Ibid.,  No.  82. 

t  "History  of  the  Reformation,"  part  ii.  book  ii.  p.  347. 
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toe  Engliflh  Imgaage  shall  endure.  Stripped  of  his  prison  dren,  the  aged 
Latimer — the  bent  old  intm,"Btood  bolt  upright,  as  comely  a  father  as  one  might 
lightly  behold."  He  stands,  bolt  upright,  in  his  shroud.  Bidlej  and  he 
"stand  coupled  for  a  common  flight;"  and  he  Bayfl,"Be  of  good  comfort, 
Master  Bidlej,  and  play  the  man  I  We 
efaall  this  day  light  such  a  candle,  by 
God's  grace,  in  England,  as  shall  never 
be  put  out." 

When  Cranmei  came  before  the 
commisaioners,  he  was  cited  to  appear 
at  Borne  within  eighty  days,  there  to 
answer  the  charges  against  him.  This 
vae  one  of  the  mockeries  of  the  papal 
rule  in  Eogland.  There  were  prison- 
wbIIb   between   the   archbishop    and 

Borne,  and  at  the  end  of  the  time  he  ^h^™!^ 

was  declared  contumacious.    Bonner  .'  ^^|^p^fc j^MBBj  \i 

■and  Thitlby  were  appointed  to  degrade 
hmi.  Bonner  was  brutal ;  Thirlby 
wept.  The  courage  of  Cranmer  was 
nerer  very  strong.  He  had  made  too 
many  compromises  in  life  not  to  be 
tempted    into    one  more  compliance 

with  firmer  wills,  when  a  hope  was  ofllered  to  him  that  he  might  quietly 
descend  into  the  grave,  at  the  natural  expiration  of  his  allotted  years. 
He  signed  papers  of  recantation,  under  these  false  promises.  The  hateful 
betrayers  thought  by  this  cruel  policy,  to  make  the  great  leader  of  the  Befor- 
mation  die  a  cowardly  apostate.  They  were  deceived.  A  better  spirit — an 
inspiration— came  over  the  fallen  man — to  make  his  final  glory  even  greater 
from  Ms  temporary  abasement.  There  can  be  no  question  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  narrative  of  his  loat  end,  for  it  was  drawn  up  by  a  Bomanistj  and  the 
original  document  is  amongst  the  Harleian  Manuscripts,  headed, "  Archbishop 
Cranmer*8  death,  related  by  a  by-stander,"  On  the  21st  of  March,  the  morn- 
ing being  r^y,  the  sermon,  which  was  appointed  to  be  preached  at  the  stake, 
was  preached  in  St.  Mary's  church.  Cranmer  having  heard  the  sermon,  in 
"whichhe  was  reminded  of  his  wretched  estate— "  of  a  counsellor  to  be  acaitiff," 
knelt  down  and  prayed — the  men  of  the  university  praying  with  him ;  "for 
they  that  hated  him  before,  now  loved  him  for  bis  conversion."  After  that  he 
prayed  aloud ;  and  then  addressed  an  exhortation,  to  care  not  over  much  for 
the  worid ;  to  obey  the  king  and  queen ;  to  love  one  another ;  to  be  good 
to  the  poor.  He  then  declared  that  he  believed  in  God ;  in  every  article  of 
the  Catholic  faith  ;  and  every  word  and  sentence  taught  by  our  Saviour,  his 
apostlee,  and  prophets,  in  the  Old  and  New  Testament.  The  conclusion  of 
bis  exhortation  was  a  startling  one : 

"  Ajii  now  I  come  to  the  great  thing  that  troubleth  my  conscience  more 
than  any  other  thing  that  ever  I  said  or  did  in  my  life:  and  that  is,  the  set- 
ting abroad  of  writings  contrary  to  the  truth.  "Which  here  now  I  renounce 
vad  refuse,  as  things  written  with  my  hand,  contrary  to  the  truth  which  I 
-thought  in  my  heart,  and  written  for  fear  of  death,  and  to  save  my  life,  if  it 
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might  be :  Aud  that  is,  all  euch  bills  which  I  hare  written  or  signed  with  mine 
own  hand,  eince  my  degradation :  wherein  I  have  written  man;  things  untrue. 
And  foraamuch  as  my  hand  offended  in  writing  contrary  to  my  heart,  therefore 
my  hand  ebatl  first  be  punished  therefore :  for  if  I  may  come  to  the  fire,  it 
sliall  be  first  burned.  And  as  for  the  pope,  I  refuse  him,  as  Christ's  enemy 
and  antichrist,  with  all  his  false  doctrine." 

"  And  here  being  admonished  of  his  recantation  and  diasembUng,  he  said 
'Alas,  my  lord,  I  have  been  a  man  that  all  my  life  lored  pUinneas,  and  never 
dissembled  till  now  agsinat  the  truth  ;  which  I  am  most  sony  for.'   He  added 


CnniDer.  on  th«  momLiig  ot  tUt  QxAcutiotL 

hereunto,  that,  for  the  sacrament,  he  believed  as  he  had  taught  in  his  book 
against  the  bishop  of  Winchester.  And  here  he  waa  suffered  to  speak  no 
more." 

"  He  BO  far  deceived  all  men'a  expectations,  that,  at  the  bearing  thereat 
they  were  much  amazed."  He  was  led  away,  "  great  numbers  exhorting  him, 
whUe  time  was,  to  remember  himself."  He  did  remember  himself;  and  thus 
vindicated  his  character,  for  the  love  and  pity  of  all  afler-time  : 

"  Coming  to  the  stake  with  a  cheerful  countenance  and  willing  mind,  he 
put  off  his  garments  with  haste,  and  stood  upright  in  his  shirt ;  and  a  bachelor 
of  divinity,  namedElye,  of  Brazennose  College,  laboured  to  converi;  him  to  his 
former  recantation,  with  the  t^o  Spanuh  friars.    And  when  the  fnars  saw 
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his  conBtancy,  thej  said  in  Latin  one  to  another,  Let  us  go  from  him ;  we 
ought  not  to  be  nigh  him,  for  the  devil  is  with  him.  But  the  bachelor  in 
divinitj  was  more  earnest  with  him ;  unto  whom  he  answered,  that,  as  con- 
cerning his  recantation,  he  repented  it  right  sore,  because  he  knew  it  was 
against  the  truth ;  with  other  words  more.  Whereby  the  lord  Williams  cried, 
*  Make  short,  make  short.*  Then  the  bishop  took  certain  of  his  friends  bj  the 
hand.  But  the  bachelor  of  divinitj  refused  to  take  him'bj  the  hand,  and 
blamed  all  others  that  so  did,  and  said,  he  was  sony  that  ever  he  came  in  his 
company.  And  jet,  again,  he  required  him  to  agree  to  his  former  recantation. 
And  the  bishop  answered,  showing  his  hand, '  This  was  the  hand  that  wrote 
it,  and  therefore  shall  it  suffer  first  punishment.' 

'^  Pire  being  now  put  to  him,  he  stretched  out  his  right  hand,  and  thrust 
it  into  the  flame,  and  held  it  there  a  good  space,  before  the  fire  came  to  anj 
other  part  of  his  bodj ;  where  his  hand  was  seen  of  every  man  sensibly  burn- 
ing, crying  with  a  loud  voice, '  This  hand  hath  offended.*  As  soon  as  the  fire 
got  up,  he  was  very  soon  dead,  never  stirring  or  crying  all  the  while." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

Sghtl  and  ernita  in  LmdoD  in  the  firit  year  of  the  peneoutioii — King  Philip  ImtEi  Rn^uil— 
Abdiation  of  Charles  V.— PMlmment—Pope  Paul  IV.— The  Dudley  Conapiisoy— Tk* 
princBM  Blicabeth  iig«in  mspoeted  —Pole  ooMecrated  irchbiahop  of  Cinterbmj — Tiaitatiiai 
of  the  DniTeisiliee^EihilnlJonB  o!  bigotrj^Philip  retunu  io  Eogluid — Qoanel  of  the 
Pope  irith  Bpain,  and  hia  alliance  with  France — Philip  urges  a  declaiatdon  of  war  againit 
Fraa(»~8taSord'e  seiiare  of  Scnrborongh  Castle— English  forcee  seat  to  the  Flemish  bmitiBr 
—Battle  of  St  Qnentin— Hostilitiv  bat'een  England  and  Siutland— Calais  taken  by  th* 
French — Qnines  inirendered,  and  Hammea  erncuated — The  wai  ill-Mndnclad — Interriew 
of  Fhilip'i  ambassador  with  Eliiabcth— Death  of  Harj. 

TnKBE  is  no  more  curious  record  of  the  outward  life  of  London  in  these 
fearf\il  times  than  "  The  Diary  of  Henrjr  Machjn,  Citizen  and  Merchant 
Taylor."  I>et  us  glance  at  the  jottings-down  of  the  sights  beheld,  and  the 
events  gossiped  about,  by  this  dweller  near  QueenLithe,  for  a  few  months  of 
1555,  to  obtain  a  notion  of  the  strange  scenes  which  were  then  exhibited. 
On  the  30th  of  April,  tidings  came  that  the  queen  was  delivered  of  a  prince ; 
and  the  bells  were  rung  in  every  steeple,  and  Te  Ceum  sung  in  every  choir. 
The  intense  desire  of  the  queen  for  an  heir  to  the  throne  was  the  repeated 
source  of  ridiculous  rumours,  not  confined  to  the  gaping  Londoners,  but 
solemnly  transmitted  to  the  emperor,  as  the  crowning  joy  of  the  marriage  of 
his  son.  On  the  6th  of  May,  the  ambassador  to  Charles  V.  writes  home  that 
the  emperor  had  sent  for  him  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  to  know  if  the 
newsirere  true.*  Machyn's  record  tells  of  the  disappointed  hope  in  few 
words.    "  The  morrow  after,  it  was  turned  otherwise."    The  Whitsun  aeason 

"  Tjtler,  voU  ii.  p.  470. 
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brings  yanous  amuflements.  Master  Cardmaker,  the  vicar  of  St.  Bride's^ 
with  an  upholsterer  and  his  wife,  are  burnt  at  Smithfield.  The  Clerks  go  in 
procession ;  and  a  goodly  mass  is  performed ;  and  the  waits  are  playing  round 
Cheap,  and  the  host  is  borne  about  by  torch-light.  There  are  May  games  at 
St.  Martin*s-in-the-Eields,  and  at  Westminster,  with  giants  and  morris- 
dancers,  and  the  hobby-horse,  and  the  lord  and  lady  of  the  May  riding 
gorgeously.  In  a  day  or  two  after,  seven  men  are  taken  out  of  Newgate,  to 
be  carried  to  Essex  and  Suffolk,  to  bum  ;  and  on  the  1st  of  July,  Master 
Bradford  and  a  tallow-chandler's  apprentice  are  burnt  in  Smithfidd,  with  a 
great  company  of  people.  With  an  occasional  burning  to  keep  the  multitude 
in  remembrance  of  their  blessings,  the  summer  passes ;  and  on  the  15th  of 
September  the  pope's  jubilee  and  pardon  are  declared  at  St.  Paul's,  **  and  as 
many  as  will  receive  his  pardon,  to  be  shrived  and  fast  three  days  in  one  week, 
and  to  receive  the  blessed  sacrament  the  next  Sunday  after,  and  then  clean 
remission  of  all  their  sins."  In  November,  the  Bomish  ceremonies  burst 
forth  in  unusual  splendour,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Ghurdiner^ 
chancellor  and  bishop  of  Winchester ;  when  there  are  dirges  in  every  parish, 
and  the  mass  of  requienty  "  and  so  prayed  for  after  the  old  custom."  The 
great  burnings  at  Oxford  have  preceded  the  death  of  the  chancellor,  and 
Bonner  does  not  immediately  honour  his  memory  by  any  exhibitions  ui 
Smithfield.  But  ''a  stripling"  is  whipt  about  Paul's  Cross,  ''for  speaking 
against  the  bishop  that  preached  the  Sunday  before;"  and  ''an  old  man,  a 
shepherd,"  who  spoke  certain  things  before  the  sermon  at  the  Cross,  is  taken 
to  the  Counter.  There  was  a  delay  of  three  months  before  Ghurdiner  was 
carried  to  his  final  resting-place  at  Winchester ;  and  whilst  his  embalmed 
body  lay  in  a  hearse  at  St.  Mary's  Overies,  five  men  and  two  women  went 
into  Smithfield  to  bum ;  and  there  was  a  commandment  through  London 
over  night,  that  "no  young  folk  should  come  there."  The  Clmstian  duty  of 
putting  men  and  women  to  a  cruel  death  for  their  opinions  was  too  subtle  to 
be  properly  impressed  upon  tender  minds,  by  the  bonfire  lighting  up  the 
gabled  roofs  on  a  dark  January  morning. 

It  is  recorded  in  the  citizen's  diary  that  on  the  29th  of  August,  "  th& 
king's  grace  took  his  journey  toward  Dover,  and  with  a  great  company ;  and 
there  tarried  for  the  wind."  Philip  reached  Calais  on  the  4th  of  September. 
His  sojourn  in  England  had  not  been  an  agreeable  one  to  him.  Th& 
parliament  would  not  consent  to  his  being  crowned  as  king  of  England. 
He  was  obnoxious  to  the  people ;  although  he  conducted  himself  with  an 
evident  desbre  not  to  offend  by  unnecessary  interference  with  the  ordinary 
course  of  government,  and  by  keeping  his  haughty  nature  under  control. 
He  maintained  his  state  without  being  a  burthen  upon  the  English  revenue ; 
and  scattered  his  money  with  a  liberal  hand.  "  With  all  this,"  says  Micheli, 
"  he  cannot  live  with  dignity  in  this  country,  on  account  of  the  insolence 
with  which  foreigners  are  treated  by  the  Ihiglish."  Mary  wept  over  his 
departure,  but  was  somewhat  consoled  by  his  promise  to  return  in  the  spring. 
He  returned  not  to  England  till  March,  1557.  When  the  sickly  and  irritable 
queen  expected  her  husband,  and  received  only  his  excuses,  she  would  shut 
herself  up  in  her  room,  and  see  no  one  for  days.  On  one  occasion,  according 
to  a  document  dated  March  26th,  1556, "  the  queen,  on  hearing  that  the 
king  would  not  return  to  England  for  a  long  time,  was  in  a  rage,  and  caused 
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his  picture  to  be  carried  out  of  the  Privy  Chamber,**  •  Philip  was  called  to 
a  destiny  more  suited  to  his  proud  and  ambitious  nature  than  to  be  the 
unequal  partaker  of  sovereign  power  over  a  jealous  insular  people.  He  was 
summoned  to  become  the  head  of  the  greatest  European  monarchy,  by  the 
voluntary  abdication  of  his'  father.  Charles  had  been  sovereign  of  the 
Netherlands  for  nearly  fifty  years ;  he  had  been  king  of  Spain  for  forty 
years  ;  he  had  been  emperor  of  Germany  for  thirty-six  years.  On  the  26th 
of  October,  1555,  Charles,  in  a  solemn  assembly  at  Brussels,  although  only 
in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  and  in  full  possession  of  his  facilities,  resigned  the 
sceptres  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  Spain  in  favour  of  his  son.  He  had 
already  bestowed  upon  Philip  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  In  a 
monastery  of  Estremadura,  the  greatest  prince  of  his  time  was  to  close  his 
long  career  of  ambition.  His  "  cloister  life  **  offers  a  curious  study  of 
human  nature. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  Philip,  when  he  had  left  England,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  child  who  should  succeed  to  the  English  crown  had  become 
visionary,  did  not  disregard  ''  the  affairs  of  a  turbident  people,  upon  whom  he 
had  no  hold  but  the  slight  thread  of  a  hypochrondiacal  woman.*'  The  opinion 
of  his  neglect  which  Mackintosh  expressed  is  disproved  by  communications 
between  the  privy  council  and  the  king.  The  minutes  of  the  council  were 
translated  into  Latin,  and  transmitted  to  him  at  Brussels,  and  were  returned 
with  his  remarks,  also  in  Latin.  His  notions  of  the  functions  of  parliament,  as 
expressed  in  one  of  thes^  papers,  show  how  well  it  was  for  the  civil  as  well  as 
rehgious  liberty  of  our  country  that  his  influence  and  authority  here  were 
soon  at  an  end.  He  **  desires  that  nothing  should  be  proposed  in  parliament 
without  its  having  been  first  communicated  to  his  majesty.**!  Better  was  it 
for  us  that  the  bigoted  Bomanist  should  be  free  to  preside  at  aut(hda-fes  in 
Spain,  rather  than  dictate  laws  to  England  through  the  subservient  Council 
of  his  confiding  wife.  The  absence  of  Philip  from  England  probably  caused 
the  parliament,  which  assembled  on  the  21st  of  October,  1555,  to  dare  some 
opposition  to  the  proceedings  of  the  crown.  Sir  Anthony  Kingston  was 
imprisoned  by  the  Council  for  his  conduct  as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. Although  the  parliament  of  England  had  crouched  at  the  feet  of  Borne, 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  was  established,  there  were  certain  limits 
beyond  which  the  most  strenuous  Bomanists  were  not  willing  to  go.  Under 
a  pontiff  of  moderate  views,  Julius  III.,  the  restitution  of  the  church  pro- 
perty was  not  insisted  upon ;  and  the  success  of  Cardinal  Pole*s  measures  had 
been  mainly  accomplished  by  his  concessions  to  those  possessors  of  the  abbey- 
lands  and  chantry  revenues  who  were  not  disposed  to  show  their  aversion  to 
the  Beformation  by  any  great  sacrifice  of  their  own  interests.  The  queen  had 
manifested  her  strong  convictions  by  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  legate  such 
church  lands  as  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  crown.  But  in  1555  Julias 
III.  was  succeeded  by  Paul  lY.  "  It  was  the  destiny  of  this  most  furious 
zealot  to  contribute  more  perhaps  than  any  of  his  predecessors  to  the  spread 
of  that  protestantism  which  he  hated,  abhorred,  and  persecuted.*' {  At  the 
period  of  his  accession  he  had  not  exhibited  those  passionate  resolves  for  the 

♦  "  Calendar  of  State  Papers,"  p.  77.  t  Tytler,  vol  ii.  p.  484. 
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re-establishment  of  the  temponl  dominion  of  the  see  of  Borne,  which  brought 
him  into  a  posture  of  hostility  to  Philip  of  Spain.  But  he  endeavoured  most 
'  tmwiselj  to  assert  his  spiritual  supremacy,  by  proclaiming,  to  the  English  am- 
basaadon,  "  the  restitution  of  the  lauds  of  the  church  to  be  an  indispensable 
duty,  the  neglect  of  which  would  draw  upon  the  culprit  the  penalty  of  eternal 
damnation.  He  also  tried  to  re-establish  the  collection  of  the  Peter's  pence,"* 
Hary  was  herself  ready  to  yield  to  the  first  thunders  of  the  Yatican ;  and 
caused  acme  of  the  lay-nobility  to  be  sounded  upon  this  very  delicate  ques- 
tion. The  answer  was,  "  that  they  would  nerer  part  with  their  abbey-lands, 
as  long  as  they  were  able  to  wear  a  sword  by  their  sides."  t  An  Act  was  how- 
ever passed,  not  without  strong  opposition,  to  restore  the  tenths  and  first- 
fruits  to  the  church  ;  and  the  impropriations  in  the  queen's  gift.  This  Act 
had  many  saving  clauses  ;  and  one  especially,  that  the  legate  should  apply  the 
revenues  so  restored  to  the  increase  of  poor  livings  j  for  the  finding  of  able 
curates  to  instruct  the  people ;  and  for  the  exhibition  of  scholars.  A  proposal 
to  give  the  queen  a  subsidy  and  two-fifteenths  was  so  strenuously  opposed, 
that  the  secretary  of  state  declared  to  the  House  of  Commons  that  her  majesty 
would  only  accept  the  subsidy.  There  was  no  other  parliament  held  for  two 
years. 

The  disquietudes  and  suspicions  which  were  associated  with  the  fact  that, 
however  prudent  was  the  priocess  Elizabeth,  she  was  the  hope  of  those  both 
abroad  and  at  home  who  were  op- 
pressed by  the  bigotry  of  the  govern- 
ment, were  kept  ahve  by  the  most 
trifling  incidents.  Dr.  John  Dee, 
an  astrologer  and  magician,  who 
went  on  casting  nativities,  and 
raising  spirits,  till  the  days  of 
James  I.,  had  come  into  repute  in 
the  middleof  the  sixteenth  century; 
and  he  got  into  trouble,  according 
to  hia  own  account,  through  being 
suspected  of  "  endeavouring,  by  en- 
chaiitmente,to  destroy  queenMary." 
In  June,  1S65,  some  persons  were 
apprehended  "that  did  calculate  the 
king's  and  queen's,  and  my  lady 
.  Elisabeth's  nativity ;  whereof  one 
Dee,  and  Davy,  and  Butler,  and  one  uh. 

other  of  my  lady  Elizabeth's,  are 
accused,  and  that  they  should  have 

a  familiar  spirit."  J  The  iamiliar  spirit  was  believed  in,  because  one  of  their 
accusers  had  "  immediately  upon  the  accusation,  both  his  children  stricken,  the 
one  with  present  death,  the  other  vrith  hlindnese."  But  there  was  a  danger 
gathering,  somewhat  more  formidable  than  the  conjurations  of  Dee  and  his 
associates.     Some  young  men  of  good  family  had  conceived  the  project  of 
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assembling  together  the  English  exiles  of  Q^rmanj  and  other  parts  of  the 
continent,  to  free  England  £rom  the  Boman  pontiff  and  the  Spanish  king. 
Mary  waa  to  be  sent  to  Spain ;  and  Elizabeth  placed  on  the  throne.  The 
duef  leader  was  Henry  Dudley,  supposed  to  have  been  connected  by  relation- 
ship with  the  duke  of  Northumberland  who  had  paid  the  price  of  his  rash 
ambition.  His  notion  was,  to  organise  those  whom  Mary  called  beetles  and 
traitors ;  and  to  land  them  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  He  would  drive  out  the 
Spaniards,  he  said,  or  he  would  die  for  it.  He  had  obtained  some  encourage- 
ment from  the  French  ambassador  in  London ;  and  had  been  courteously 
receiyed  by  the  French  king.  But  although  Bichard  Uvedale,  the  captain  of 
Yarmouth  castle,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  had  agreed  not  to  molest  their  land- 
ing, there  was  little  hope  of  transforming  into  armed  .bands  the  serious  and 
aged  religious  exiles,  even  if  they  had  countenanced  any  attempts  to  chaoge 
the  government  by  force.  They  were  mostly  suffering  extreme  poverty. 
Money  was  to  be  got  to  raise  soldiers ;  and  a  bold  device  was  set  on  foot, 
which  none  but  the  most  sanguine  of  men  would  have  ventured  upon.  In  the 
office  of  the  receipt  of  Exchequer  at  Westminster,  there  were  bars  of  Spanish 
silver  lying  idle  in  chests,  to  the  value  of  50,0002.  William  Bossoy,  keeper 
of  the  Star  Chamber,  lived  near  this  office ;  and  had  a  garden  running  along 
the  margin  of  the  Thames.  Three  of  the  conspirators  were  enabled  to  obtain 
access  to  these  precious  chests.  They  were  too  heavy  to  be  removed ;  and 
they  were  therefore  to  be  broken  open,  and  the  bars  carried  through  Bossey's 
garden,  to  a  vessel  which  was  to  be  brought  up  alongside.  The  ship  was 
hired ;  the  searcher  at  Gravesend  was  bribed  to  let  it  pass ;  and  the  '*  great 
bullion  robbery  "..might  have  been  accomplished,  had  not  Thomas  White,  one 
of  the  compaay,  revealed  the  scheme  to  the  government.  On  the  I8th  of 
March,  I556,iiibout  twenty  of  the  accused  were  conveyed  to  the  Tower.  There 
were  persons  of  -good  family  among  them  who  had  opposed  the  measures  of 
the  court  in  the  preceding  parliament.  Throgmorton,  a  connexion  of  the  man 
whose  acquittal  had  made  him  famous,  and  Uvedale,  were  first  tried.  They 
were  convicted ;  and  suffered  the  death  of  traitors  on  the  28th  of  April.  Eight 
others  wete*«aeQated  in  May,  June,  and  July.  Lord  Bray  was  confined  many 
montha •on  suspicion;  bnt<was  finally  released.  Others  were  pardoned.  Mr. 
Bruce,  who  has  relatckl  with  great  spirit  the  history  of  this  plot,  upon  which  most 
historians  are  silent,  says  that  the  ease  with  which  some  who  were  the  queen's 
officers  were  ''  seduced  from  their  allegiance,  must  have  added  to  the  many 
evidences  of  how  slight  was  the  queen's  hold  upon  the  affections  of  the  peo- 
ple." *  It  was  the  misfortune  of  the  princess  Elizabeth,  although  a  natural 
consequence  of  her  position,  to  afford  cause  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  to  the 
court,  upon  the  discovery  of  any  treasonable  conspiracy.  All  that  could  be 
established  against  lord  Bray  was  that  he  had  said,  ^*  If  my  neighbour  of  Hat- 
field might  once  reign  (meaning  the  lady  Elizabeth),  he  should  have  his  lands 
and  debts  given  him  again,  which  he  both  wished  for,  and  trusted  once  to  see." 
Elizabeth  was  again  questioned  by  an  agent  of  the  Council,  and  was  written 
to  by  her  sister ;  ''  whereat  she  wrote  a  well-penned  letter,"  dated  the  begin- 
ning of  August,  utterly  detesting  and  disclaiming  the  rebellion  and  its  actora.f 

*  Vemey  Papen,  p.  58  to  76. 
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Strype  has  printed  Elizabeth's  ''well-penned  letter" — a  curious  specimen  of 
her  rhetoricd  style,  of  which  one  sentence  will  suffice.  *'  And  among  earthly 
things,  I  chiefly  wish  this  one,  that  there  were  as  good  surgeons  for  making 
anatomies  of  hearts,  that  might  show  my  thoughts  to  your  majesty,  as  there 
are  expert  physicians  of  the  bodies,  able  to  express  the  inward  griefs  of  their 
maladies  to  their  patient.  Por  then,  I  doubt  not,  but  know  well,  that  what- 
soever other  should  suggest  by  malice,  yet  your  majesty  should  be  sure  by 
knowledge ;  so  that  the  more  such  misty  clouds  offuscate  the  clear  light  of  my 
truth,  the  more  my  tried  thoughts  should  glisten  to  the  dimming  of  their 
hidden  malice.  But  since  wishes  are  in  vain,  and  desires  ofb  fail,  I  must  crave 
that  my  deeds  may  supply  that  my  thoughts  cannot  declare,  and  that  they  be 
not  misdeemed,  thereas  the  facts  have  been  so  well  tried."  Elizabeth's  hand- 
writing was  as  characteristic  as  her  style. 

ff}m£  your 
a  oHHPy  your  £irme'j  tRe'm  ^a£it(mh 

ntcdmila  tnm  Elinbeth's  TransUtion  of  a  DUlogue  in  Zenophoii. 

The  day  after  the  murder  of  Cranmer,  cardinal  Pole  was  consecrated  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury ;  and  he  then  assumed  the  public  functions  of  the  papal 
legate.  He  was  a  man  of  too  much  moderation  to  suit  the  temper  of  the 
fbrioQS  Fkiul  lY.,  who  subsequently  attempted  to  supersede  him  as  legate, 
which  attempt  Mary  had  the  spirit  to  resist.  But  he  either  wanted  the  indi- 
natioH  or  the  power  to  control  the  extravagant  bigotry  of  the  English  univer- 
sities, whose  authorities,  in  1651,  perpetrated  deeds  that  show  how  little  learning 
is  akin  to  wisdom,  when  it  associates  itself  with  superstitions  that  outrage  the 
natural  feelings  of  mankind.  At  the  period  when  two  new  colleges  were  founded 
in  Oxford,— Trinity  by  sir  Thomas  Pope,  and  St.  John's  by  sir  Thomas  White, 
— that  university  was  visited  by  the  commissioners  of  the  cardinal ;  who  not 
only  burnt  all  the  English  bibles  and  other  heretical  books,  but  went  through 
the  faroe  of  making  a  process  against  the  body  of  Peter  Martyr's  wife,  who 
had  been  buried  in  one  of  the  churches.  They  could  find  no  witnesses  who 
had  heard  her  utter  any  heresies,  for  she  could  speak  no  English.    So,  under 
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tho  direction  of  the  cardinal,  they  transferred  her  body  to  a  dimglull. 
upoa  the  plea  tliat  ehe  had  been  a  nun  and  had  died  excommnnicated.  A 
scene  equally  disgusting  was  parpetratod  by  Pole's  commissi  oners  at  Cam- 
bridge.  The;  laid  the  churches  of  St.  Mary's  and  St.  Michael's  under  inter- 
dict, because  the  bodies  of  the  great  reformers,  Bucer  and  Fsgius,  were  buried 
in  them.    The  dead  were  then  cited  to  appear ;  but  not  answering  to  the  sam- 


moDS,  they  were  judged  to  be  obstinate  heretics,  and  their  bodies  were  to  be 
taken  out  of  their  graTes,  and  delivered  to  the  secular  power.  On  the  6th  of 
February,  these  bodies  were  publicly  burnt,  according  to  the  ancient  ceremo- 
nies, which  Borne  hod  found  eo  effectual  in  the  case  of  Wycliffe. 

In  March,  1557,  Philip  returned  to  England.  He  came,  not  out  of  affec- 
tion for  hifl  wife,  or  of  regard  for  his  turbulent  insular  subjects,  but  to  atir 
up  the  old  English  hatred  of  France,  and  to  drag  the  nation  into  a  war  for  hi* 
personal  advantage.  The  fiery  pope,  Paul  IV.,  had  conceived  that  the  time 
had  arrived  for  renewing  the  attempt  of  Julius  II.  to  throw  off  the  predomi* 
nant  power  of  Spain.  He  panted  for  the  freedom  of  Italy  as  it  existed  in  the 
fifteenth  century ;  he  wanted  to  accomplish  hie  wishea  by  an  alliance  with 
France ;  he  would  place  French  princes  on  the  thrones  of  Milan  and  Naples. 
The  Spaniards  he  pronounced  as  the  spawn  of  Jews  and  Moors,  the  dregs  of 
the  earth.  When  there  was  a  question  of  temporal  dominion  to  be  fought 
out,  the  pope  did  not  hesitate  to  wage  war  against  that  faithful  son  of  the 
church,  king  Philip  ;  nor  did  king  Philip  hesitate  to  send  the  duke  of  Alva, 
the  exterminator  of  Protestants,  to  enter  the  Soman  states,  and  lay  waste  the 
territories  of  the  pope,  France  and  Spain  were  upon  the  brink  of  open  war 
when  Philip  arrived  in  England.  He  urged  a  declaration  of  war  against 
France.  There  were  grievances  in  the  alleged  encouragement  which  had  been 
^ren  in  Wyat's  rebellion ;  and  in  the  Inkewarmness  with  which  Heniy  IL 
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met  queen  Mary's  desire  that  he  should  afford  her  the  joeans  of  vengeance 
upon  the  exiles  for  religion  who  took  shelter  in  France..'  ]?he  most  recent 
complaint  was,  that  France  had  connived  at  the  equipmeiut  pf  a  force  bj 
Thomas  Stafford,  a  refugee,  who  had  invaded  England  with  thirty-twp  followers, 
and  had  surprised  Scarborough  castle.  This  adventurer  claimed  to.  l^e  of  the 
house  and  blood  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was  beheaded  ^ioihe  time 
of  Henry  YIII.  The  proclamation  which  he  issued  from  his  castlq  of  :Scar- 
borough,  which  ho  held  only  two  days,  was  addressed  to  the  English 
hatred  of  the  Spaniards,  rather  than  directed  against  the  ecdesiastical 
persecution  under  which  the  country  was  suffering:  **  As  the  dukes  of  Buck-, 
ingham,  our  forefathers  and  predecessors,  have  always  been  defenders  of  th^V 
poor  commonalty  against  the  tyranny  of  princes,  so  should  you  have  us  at* 
this  juncture,  most  dearly  beloved  friends,  your  protector,  governor,  and 
defender  against  all  your  adversaries  and  enemies ;  minding  earnestly  to  die 
rather,  presently,  and  personally  before  you  in  the  field,  than  to  suffer  you  to 
be  overrun  so  miserably  with  strangers,  and  made  most  sorrowful  slaves,  and 
careful  captives,  to  such  a  naughty  nation  as  Spaniards."  *  Stafford  and  his 
band  were  soon  made  prisoners ;  and  he  was  beheaded  on  Tower-hill,  and  three 
of  his  followers  hanged,  on  the  25th  of  May.  Seizing  upon  this  absurd  at- 
tempt as  a  ground  of  quarrel,  war  was  declared  against  France  on  the  7th  of 
June ;  and  Philip  quitted  the  country  on  the  6th  of  July,  never  to  return. 

An  English  force  of  four  thousand  iufantry,  a  thousand  cavalry,  and  two 
thousand  pioneers,  joined  the  Spanish  army  on  the  Flemish  frontier.  That 
army  was  partly  composed  of  German  mercenaries;  the  lanzknechts  and 
reiters,  the  pikemen  and  cavalry,  who,  at  the  command  of  the  best  paymaster, 
were  the  most  formidable  soldiers  of  the  time.  But  the  Spanish  cavaliers 
were  there,  leading  their  native  infantry ;  and  there  the  Burgundian  lances. 
The  army  was  commanded  by  Emanuel  Fhilibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  who  had 
aspired  to  the  hand  of  Elizabeth.  Philip  earnestly  seconded  his  suit,  but 
Miary,  wisely  and  kindly,  would  not  put  a  constraint  upon  her  sister's  inclina- 
tions. The  wary  princess  saw  that  the  crown  would  probably  be  hers  at  no 
distant  day ;  and  she  would  not  risk  the  loss  of  the  people's  affection  by 
cnanying  a  foreign  Catholic.  She  had  sensible  advisers  about  her,  who 
seconded  her  own  prudence ;  and  thus  she  kept  safe  amidst  the  manifold 
dangers  by  which  she  was  surrounded.  The  duke  of  Savoy,  though  young, 
was  an  experienced  soldier,  and  he  determined  to  commence  the  campaign  by 
investing  St.  Quentin,  a  frontier  town  of  Picardy.  The  defence  of  this  for- 
tress was  undertaken  by  Coligni,  the  admiral  of  France,  afterwards  so  famous 
for  his  mournful  death.  Montmorency,  the  constable,  had  the  command  of 
the  French  army.  The  garrison  was  almost  reduced  to  extremity — when 
Montmorency,  on  the  10th  of  August,  arrived  with  his  whole  force,  and 
halted  on  the  bank  of  the  Somme.  On  the  opposite  bank  lay  the  Spanish, 
the  English,  the  Flemish,  and  the  German  host.  The  arrival  of  the  French 
was  a  surprise,  and  the  duke  of  Savoy  had  to  take  up  a  new  position.  He 
determined  on  battle.  The  issue  was  the  most  unfortunate  for  France  since 
the  fatal  day  of  Agincourt.  The  French  slain  amounted,  according  to  some 
accounts,  to  six  thousand ;  and  the  prisoners  were  equally  numerous.  Amongst 
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them  was  the  veteiiltii  Montmorencj.  On  the  10th  of  August,  Philip  came  to 
the  camp.  Bold'^dyisers  counselled  a  march  to  Paris.  The  cautious  king 
was  satisfied  io/pi^s  on  the  siege  of  St.  Quentin.  The  defence  which  Goligni 
made  was  such'  ks  might  have  been  expected  from  his  firmness  and  brayerj. 
The  place. kas  taken  by  storm,  amidst  horrors  which  belong  to  such  scenes  at 
all  times,*  ^t&t  which  were  doubled  bj  the  rapacity  of  troops  who  fiDught  eren 
with  eQ6h-6ther  for  the  greatest  share  of  the  pillage.  After  a  few  trifling 
siio^esses,  the  army  of  Philip  was  broken  up.  The  English  and  Germans 
vere*  indignant  at  the  insolence  of  the  Spaniards ;  and  the  Germans  were 
-'^cnre  indignant  that  their  pay  was  not  forthcoming.     Philip  was  glad  ta 

*%  permit  his  English  subjects  to  take  their  discontents  home.    They  had  found 

* '.  6ut  that  they  were  not  fighting  the  battle  of  England. 

The  war  between  England  and  Prance  produced  hostilities  between 
England  and  Scotland.  Mary  of  Guise,  the  queen  dowager  and  regent  of 
Scotland,  was  incited  by  the  French  king  to  invade  England.  The  disposition 
.  to  hostilities  was  accompanied  by  a  furious  outbreak  of  the  Scottish  borderers 
They  were  driven  back.  But  the  desire  of  the  queen  dowager  that  England 
should  be  invaded  was  resisted  by  the  chief  nobles,  who  declared  themselvea 
ready  to  act  on  the  defensive,  but  who  would  not  plunge  into  war  during 
their  sovereign's  minority.  The  alliance  of  France  and  Scotland  was,  how- 
ever, completed,  in  the  autumn  of  1558,  by  the  marriage  between  the  Dauphin 
and  the  young  queen  Mary,  which  was  solemnised  at  Paris,  in  the  cathedral 
of  Notre  Dame.  The  duke  of  Guise,  the  uncle  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  at  the 
beginning  of  1558,  was  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  to  avenge  the  misfor- 
tune of  St.  Quentin.  The  project  committed  to  his  execution  was  a  bold 
and  patriotic  one — to  drive  the  English  from  their  last  strong-hold  in  France* 
Calais,  over  whose  walls  a  foreign  flag  had  been  waving  for  two  centuries,  waa 
to  France  an  opprobium,  and  to  England  a  trophy.  But  it  was  considered  by 
the  English  government  as  an  indispensable  key  to  the  continent — a  possession 
that  it  would  not  only  be  a  disgrace  to  lose,  but  a  national  calamity.  The 
importance  of  Calais  was  thus  described  by  Micheli,  the  Venetian  ambassador, 
only  one  year  before  it  flnally  passed  from  the  English  power : 

'*  Another  frontier,  besides  that  of  Scotland,  and  of  no  less  importance  for 
the  security  of  the  kingdom,  though  it  be  separated,  is  that  which  the  English 
occupy  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea,  by  means  of  two  fortresses,  Calais  and 
Guisnes,  guarded  by  them  (and  justly)  with  jealousy,  especially  Calais,  for 
this  is  the  key  and  principal  entrance  to  their  dominions,  without  which  the 
English  would  have  no  outlet  from  their  own,  nor  access  to  other  countries, 
at  least  none  so  easy,  so  short,  and  so  secure ;  so  much  so,  that  if  they  were 
deprived  of  it,  they  would  not  only  be  shut  out  from  the  continent,  but  alsa 
from  the  commerce  and  intercourse  of  the  world.  They  would  consequently 
lose  what  is  essentially  necessary  for  the  existence  of  a  country,  and  become 
dependent  upon  the  will  and  pleasure  of  other  sovereigns^  in  availing  them- 
selves of  their  ports,  besides  having  to  encounter  a  more  distant,  more 
hazardous,  and  more  expensive  passage  ;  whereas,  by  way  of  Calais,  which  is- 
directly  opposite  to  the  harbour  of  Dover,  distant  only  about  thirty  milea^ 
they  can,  at  any  time,  without  hindrance,  even  in  spite  of  contrary  winds,  at 
their  pleasure,  enter  or  leave  the  harbour  (such  is  the  experience  and  boldness 
of  their  sailors),  and  carry  over  either  troops  or  anything  else  for  warDEire, 
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offenBiTO  and  defensiTe,  without  giving  rise  to  jealousj  and  suspicion ;  and 
thus  they  are  enabled,  as  Cahiis  is  not  more  than  ten  miles  from  Ardres,  the 
frontier  of  the  French,  nor  further  from  Gravelines,  the  frontier  of  the  Impe* 
rialists,  to  join  either  the  one  or  the  other,  as  they  please,  and  to  add  their 
strength  to  him  with  whom  they  are  at  amity,  in  prejudice  of  an  enemy.  For 
these  reasons,  therefore,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  besides  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  place,  who  are  esteemed  men  of  most  unshaken  fidelity,  being 
the  descendants  of  an  English  colony  settled  there  shortly  after  the  first' 
conquest,  it  should  also  be  guarded  by  one  of  the  most  trusty  barons  which 
the  king  Has,  bearing  the  title  of  deputy,  with  a  force  of  five  hundred  of  the 
best  soldiers,  besides  a  troop  of  fifty  horsemen.  It  is  considered  by  every 
one  as  an  impregnable  fortress,  on  account  of  the  inundation  with  which  it 
may  be  surrounded,  although  there  are  persons  skilled  in  the  art  of  fortifi- 
cation, who  doubt  that  it  would  prove  so  if  put  to  the  test.  For  the  same 
reason,  Ghiisnes  is  also  reckoned  impregnable,  situated  about  three  miles  more 
inland,  on  the  French  frontier,  and  guarded  with  the  same  degree  of  care, 
though,  being  a  smaller  place,  only  by  a  hundred  and  fifty  men,  under  a  chief 
governor.  The  same  is  done  with  regard  to  a  third  place,  called  Hammes, 
situated  between  the  two  former,  and  thought  to  be  of  equal  importance,  the 
waters  which  inundate  the  country  being  collected  around."  •  Ninety  years 
later  Calais  was  regarded  in  a  very  difibrent  light :  ''Now  it  is  gone,  let  it  go. 
It  was  but  a  beggarly  town,  which  cost  England  ten  times  yearly  more  than 
it  was  worth  in  keeping  thereof,  as  by  the  accounts  in  the  Exchequer  doth 
plainly  appear."  t 

The  expedition  against  Calais  was  undertaken  upon  a  report  of  the 
dilapidated  condition  of  the  works  and  the  smallness  of  its  garrison.  It  was 
not  ''an  impregnable  fortress,"  as  Micheli  says  it  was  considered.  The  duke 
of  Guise  commenced  his  attack  on  the  2nd  of  January,  when. he  stormed  and 
took  the  castle  of  Euysbank,  which  commanded  the  approach  by  water.  On 
the  8rd  he  carried  the  castle  of  Newenham  bridge,  which  commanded  the 
approach  by  land.  He  then  commenced  a  cannonade  of  the  citadel,  which 
surrendered  on  the  6th.  On  the  7th  the  town  capitulated.  Lord  Wentworth, 
the  govennor,  and  fifty  others,  remained  as  prisoners.  The  English  inhabitants, 
about  four  thousand,  were  ejected  from  the  home  which  they  had  so  long 
colonised,  but  without  any  exercise  of  cruelty.  "  The  Frenchmen,"  say  the 
chroniclers,  **  entered  and  possessed  the  town ;  and  forthwith  all  the  men^ 
women,  and  children  were  commanded  to  leave  their  houses,  and  to  go  to 
certain  places  appointed  for  them  to  remain  in,  till  order  might  be  taken  A)r 
their  sending  away*  The  places  thus  appointed  for  them  to  remain  in  were 
chiefly  four,  the  two  churches  of  Our  Lady  and  St.  Nicholas,  the  deputy's 
house,  and  the  stable,  where  they  rested  a  great  part  of  that  day,  and  one 
whole  night,  and  the  next  day  till  B  o'clock  at  afternoon,  without  either  meat 
or  drink.  And  while  they  were  thus  in  the  churches,  and  those  other  places, 
the  duke  of  Ghiise,  in  the  name  of  the  French  king,  in  their  hearing  made  a 
proclamation,  charging  all  and  every  person  that  were  inhabitants  of  the 
town  of  Calais,  having  about  them  any  money,  plate,  or  jewels  ta  the  value 

*  EUit,  <<  Origmal  Letters,"  Second  Series,  toI.  u. 
t  FnUer,  *<  Church  History,"  book  riil 
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of  one  groat,  to  bring  the  same  forthwith,  and  lay  it  down  upon  the  high 
altars  of  the  said  churches,  upon  pain  of  death ;  bearing  them  in  hand  also 
that  thej  should  be  searched.  Bj  reason  of  which  proclamation,  there  was 
made  a  great  and  sorrowful  offertory.  And  while  they  were  at  this  offertory 
within  the  churches,  the  Frenchmen  entered  into  their  houses,  and  rifled  the 
same,  where  was  found  inestimable  riches  and  treasures ;  but  especially  of 
ordnance,  armour,  and  other  munitions.  Thus  dealt  the  French  ^ith.  the 
English,  in  lieu  and  recompence  of  the  like  usage  to  the  French  when  the 
forces  of  king  Philip  prevailed  at  St.  Quentin ;  where,  not  content  with  the 
honour  of  victory,  the  English  in  sacking  the  town  sought  nothing  more 
than  the  satisfying  of  their  greedy  vein  of  coyetousness,  with  an  extreme 
neglect  of  all  moderation." 

Within  the  marches  of  Calais  the  English  held  the  two  small  fortresses  of 
Guisnes  and  Hammes.  Guisnes  was  defended  with  obstinate  courage  by  lord 
Grey,  and  did  not  surrender  till  the  20th  of  January.  His  loss  apiounted  to 
eight  hundred  men.  From  Hammes  the  English  garrison  made  their  escape 
by  night.  In  the  midst  of  the  national  irritation  at  this  great  discomfiture, 
the  parliament  assembled  on  the  20th  of  January.  The  chief  business  was 
that  of  granting  a  subsidy  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  French  king  and 
the  Scots,  who  "  daily  do  practise  by  all  dishonourable  ways  and  means,  with 
the  aid  and  power  of  all  their  confederates  and  allies,  to  annoy  their  majesties 
and  this  their  realm,  and  other  the  dominions  of  the  same ;  and  by  all  likeUhood, 
if  opportunity  of  time  and  place  so  permit,  do  mind  to  make  some  invasion 
into  sundry  parts  of  this  realm,  as  well  upon  the  sea-coast  as  elsewhere."  * 
The  forces  of  the  country  were  probably  never  in  a  less  efi&cient  state.  The 
greater  portion  of  the  reign  of  Mary  had  been  spent  in  persecution,  and  in 
the  detection  and  punishment  of  conspirators.  The  nation  was  out  of  heart, 
thoroughly  hating  the  Spanish  alliance,  and  almost  ready  to  welcome  a  French 
or  Scottish  invasion,  if  it  were  to  drive  out  a  weak  and  cruel  government.  If 
the  administration  of  Scotland  had  been  less  divided  in  opinion,  an  army 
might  have  crossed  the  border  with  little  chance  of  effectual  resistance.  The 
want  of  the  material  means  of  warfare  appears  perfectly  ludicrous.  There  is 
a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  the  president  of  the  Council  of  the  North, 
dated  October,  1557,  in  which  the  writer  earnestly  begs  that  ships  laden  with 
com  may  be  sent  from  Newcastle  to  Berwick,  instead  of  carrying  the  com 
by  land,  "  which  is  impossible  to  do,  for  all  the  carriages  between  York  and 
Newcastle,  and  all  the  sacks  within  twenty  miles  of  Newcastle  will  not  serve 
that  turn."  t  The  subsidy  granted  by  the  clergy  and  laity  was  employed  in 
fitting  out  a  fleet,  to  co-operate  with  a  squadron  of  king  Philip  in  laying 
waste  the  French  coast.  The  English  ships  were  under  the  command  of  the 
high  admiral,  lord  Clinton.  Their  success,  if  success  it  could  be  called, 
was  of  the  most  paltry  nature.  The  combined  English  and  Flemish  landed 
near  the  town  of  Conquet,  having  been  destined  for  an  attack  upon  Brest. 
After  pillaging  and  burning  small  towns  and  villages  they  retreated  to  their 
ships,  without  attempting  any  exploit  that  would  have  influenced  the  fortune 
of  the  war.  An  English  squadron,  by  a  successful  co-operation  with  the 
Spanish  infantry  at  Gravelines,  contributed  to  an  important  victory.     But  in 

•  4  &  5  Philip  k  Mary,  c.  11.  +  Lodge,  **  lUugtratioiiB,''  vol  i.  p.  284. 
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this  short  period  of  hostilities  during  the  reign  of  Mary,  there  was  nothing 
accomplished  which  could  be  held  to  redeem  the  disgrace  of  Calais.  England 
bad  fallen.  The  time  was  near  at  hand  when  the  world  should  see  "  a  noble 
and  puissant  nation,  rousing  herself  like  a  strong  man  after  sleep,  and  shaking 
bis  invincible  locks."  • 

In  October  1558,  the  queen  once  more  entertained  the  delusion  that  she 
should  present  her  subjects  with  a  successor  to  the  throne.  An  ambassador 
amred  from  Philip  to  offer  his  congratulations  *'  on  the  best  piece  of  news 
which  he  had  received  since  his  grief  for  the  loss  of  Calais."  When  this 
ambassador,  the  count  de  Feria,  saw  Mary,  he  found  her  dying  of  the  dropsy, 
with  which  she  had  been  long  afflicted.  She  was  so  ill,  that  it  became 
necessary  to  discuss  the  question  of  the  succession ;  and  Mary  showed  no 
displeasure,  but  the  contrary,  when  it  was  proposed  that  Elizabeth  should  be 
declared  her  successor.f  The  count  de  Peria,  on  the  10th  of  November,  had 
an  interview  with  Elizabeth.  He  brought  a  kind  message  from  Philip  ;  and 
be  endeavoured  to  impress  the  princess  with  the  belief  that  the  declaration  of 
ber  right  to  the  crown  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  good  offices  of  the  king, 
and  not  to  Mary  or  her  council.  Elizabeth  desired  to  acknowledge  the 
kindness  which  she  had  received  from  Philip  when  she  was  in  prison;  but 
she  declared  that  she  owed  her  present  position  to  the  people.  De  Feria 
says,  in  his  despatch,  "  It  appears  to  me,  that  she  is  a  woman  of  extreme 
vanity,  but  acute.  I  would  say  that  she  must  have  great  admiration  for  the 
king  her  father's  mode  of  carrying  on  matters.  I  fear  much  that  in  religion 
she  will  not  go  right,  as  I  perceive  her  inclined  to  govern  by  men  who  are 
beld  to  be  heretics ;  and  they  tell  me  that  the  ladies  who  are  most  about  her 
are  all  so.  Besides  this,  she  shows  herself  highly  indignant  at  the  things 
done  against  her  in  the  lifetime  of  the  queen.  She  is  much  attached  to  the 
people,  and  is  very  confident  that  they  are  all  on  her  side  (which  is  indeed 
true) ;  indeed  she  gave  me  to  understand  that  the  people  had  placed  her 
where  she  now  is.  On  this  point  she  will  acknowledge  no  obligations  either 
to  your  majesty  or  to  her  nobles,  although  she  says  they  have  one  and  all  of 
them  sent  her  their  promise  to  remain  faithful.  Indeed  there  is  not  a  heretic 
or  traitor  in  all  the  country  who  has  not  started  as  if  from  the  grave  to  seek 
her  with  expressions  of  the  greatest  pleasure."  The  ambassador  adds  some 
remarks  upon  those  who  were  likely  to  be  the  favourites  of  Elizabeth :  '*  1  am 
told  for  certain  that  Cecil,  who  was  secretary  to  king  Edward,  will  be  her 
secretary  also.  He  has  the  character  of  a  prudent  and  virtuous  man,  although 
a  heretic."  J 

On  the  7th  of  November  queen  Mary  had  sent  for  the  speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  parliament  having  assembled  on  the  5th,  and  informed 
him  that  conferences  for  peace  between  England,  Spain,  and  Prance  had  been 
opened  at  Cambray.  On  the  17th  the  queen  was  no  more.  She  is  stated  to 
iiave  said,  '*  When  I  die,  Calais  will  be  found  written  on  my  heart."  The 
more  terrible  events  of  her  reign — the  persecutions  which  will  ever  be 
associated  with  her  memory — were  most  probably  not  regarded  by  her  either 

•  Milton,  ''Areopagitioa.** 
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as  colAmitieB  or  crimes.  Cardinal  Pole  only  surrived  ttio  qnees  twenty-foni 
hours.  Ch&rles  T.  had,  two  months  before,  closed  his  career  in  a  spirit  of 
jauaticism  which,  although  a  cruel  persecutor,  he  often  kept  under  subjctction 
to  hia  policy.  In  a  codicil  to  his  will,  the  emperor  conjures  hia  Bon,  most 
earnestly,  by  the  obedience  he  owes  him,  to  follow  up  aud  bring  to  justice 
every  heretic  in  bis  dominions ;  and  this  withont  exception,  and  without 
favour  or  mercy  to  any  one.  He  implores  Philip  to  cherish  the  StAj 
Inquisition,  as  the  best  instrument  for  accomplishing  this  good  wo^  "  So," 
he  concludes,  "  shall  you  have  my  blessing,  and  the  Lord  shall  prosper  all 
your  undertakings."  • 

'  FroKott,  "Hiilip  U,"  bo»k  I  diap.  U. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

Eliisbetli  proclumed  quaen — ELe  ie[aMB  to  aUend  Mbh  oh  Quiicm^-da; — Philip  propmea 
mairiage  to  SUubeth — Tbe  Commons  [«qii«et  that  she  would  mairj— Her  uuver — The 
Coronation  pngnm  tiaaagh  the  City — Ceeil'i  plum  for  the  restontiou  of  ProtectajitiDii — 
Opening  of  PkiiUowiit—StatDta  for  leetoring  the  Bapremicr  to  the  Crown — Statale  foithe 
Ciiifanaitj  of  Common  Fnjer — DepnT&tion  of  bi^ops — FeiKO  with  Frunee— Preteniiciia 
cd  Hon  8tnut~Rliub«th  the  bead  of  the  Frotestant  pirtj  of  Barope— ScotUnd— Hcf 
tUitj  Of  the  qaeen-regent  of  Scotland  to  the  Refonnen — Their  dedre  for  as  kUiaooe  irith 
KngtanH — French  troop*  eent  to  Sootland— England  sead*  ui  umj  and  fleet — Siege  u( 
LeUh— Peace  eondnded  at  Edinbmgb — Anemblj  of  the  parliament  of  Scotland— Acta 
dtabliihinj'  the  reformed  religion—lbTj  refuea  to  rati^  the  tieatf  of  Bdinboigh — Death 
of  Pnneii  11. — IStij  determinea  to  return  to  Scotland — Kliubetik  refoaei  her  a  afe 
ooDdiiat — Mai;  embaiki  at  Calais — Airiral  in  Scotland — Contraiti  in  tlie  fortuaea  of 
]tai7and  Eliiateth. 

Uh  tlie  1.7th  of  SoTember,  I6G9,  tlie  day  of  her  half-aiator's  deatb, 
SUzabflth  vu  proclaimed  queen  by  the  Lords  of  the  CoimcU.  It  is  a  remark- 
able £act  connected  with  the  popularity  of  this  reign,  that  the  17tb  of 
Kovember  wsx  called  "  The  Queen's  Day,"  up  to  very  recent  times.  Sir 
John  Harrington  has  preserved  the  speech  which  she  made  to  the  council  at 
her  acceasion,  in  which  she  requires  their  assistance ;  "  that  I  with  my  ruling, 
and  you  with  your  service,  may  make  a  good  account  to  Almighty  God,  and 
leave  some  comfort  to  our  posterity  in  earth."  *  Her  speech  to  Cecil,  from 
the  same  authority,  is  more  characteristic: — "I  give  you  this  charge,  that 
jaa  shall  be  of  my  privy  council,  and  content  yourself  to  take  pains  for  me 
and  my  realm.    This  judgment  I  have  of  you,  that  you  will  not  be  corrupted 

*  "NnsB  Antiqiw,"  toL  L  p.  G6. 
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with  any  manner  of  gift,  and  that  you  will  be  faithful  to  the  state,  and 
that,  without  respect  of  my  private  will,  you  will  give  me  that  counsel 
that  you  think  best :  and  if  you  shall  know  any  thing  necessary  to  be 
declared  to  me  of  secresy,  you  shall  show  it  to  myself  only,  and  assure 
yourself  I  will  not  fail  to  keep  taciturnity  therein.  And  therefore,  herewith 
I  charge  you." 

The  unanimity  with  which  the  accession  of  Elizabeth  was  received,  even 
by  the  servants  of  the  late  queen,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  caution  with  which 
she  concealed  her  intentions  on  the  subject  of  religion.  The  release  of  all 
prisoners  confined  for  religious  opinions,  which  took  place  upon  her  entry 
into  London  on  the  24th  of  November,  might  have  been  considered  only  as  a 
politic  act  of  grace.  Her  exception  of  Bonner  to  the  cordial  reception  which 
she  gave  to  the  bishops  might  have  passed  without  any  marked  inference. 
But  on  the  Christmas-day  there  was  an  occurrence  which  could  not  be 
mistaken,  as  far  as  regarded  the  queen's  personal  opinions.  It  is  thus  related, 
in  a  letter  of  sir  William  Eitzwilliam : — "  This  night  I  came  home  late  from 
London ;  and  for  news  you  shall  understand  that  yesterday,  being  Christmas- 
day,  the  queen's  majesty  repaired  to  her  great  closet  with  her  nobles  and 
ladies  as  hath  been  accustomed  in  such  high  feasts ;  and  she  passing  a  bishop 
preparing  himself  to  mass,  all  in  the  old  form,  she  tarried  there  until  the 
Gospel  was  done ;  and  when  all  the  people  looked  for  her  to  have  offered 
according  to  the  old  fashion,  she  with  her  nobles  returned  again  from  the 
closet  and  the  mass  unto  her  privy  chamber,  which  was  strange  unto  divers."* 
The  refusal  to  hear  mass  was  followed,  two  days  after,  by  a  proclamation 
forbidding  the  elevation  of  the  Host,  and  all  unlicensed  preaching.  It  was 
also  ordered  that  the  Gospels  and  Epistles,  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the 
Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Litany,  should  be  used  in  English. 

According  to  the  custom  of  sovereign  princes  Elizabeth  despatched 
messengers  to  the  various  European  courts  announcing  her  accession. 
Amongst  these  the  pope  was  included.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
queen  and  her  ministers  desired  to  temporise,  in  some  degree.  The  arrogant 
Paul  ly.  replied  to  Elizabeth's  messenger,  that  it  was  great  boldness  in  her 
to  assume  the  crown  without  his  consent,  and  that  she  must  submit  all  her 
claims  to  his  decision.  Philip  of  Spain  thought  that  the  principles  of 
Elizabeth  were  so  unsettled,  that  she  might  consent  to  marry  him,  upon  the 
condition  that  she  should  become  Catholic.  He  proposed  himself  as  her 
husband  within  a  month  after  her  accession.  She  received  these  proposals  with 
great  civility ;  and  gave,  at  first,  no  decided  refusal.  Philip  hoped  to  obtain 
a  fairer  bride  than  the  wife  he  had  lost.  Elizabeth  was  thus  described  in 
1557  by  Micheli,  the  Venetian: — "The  princess  is  as  beautiful  in  mind 
as  she  is  in  body;  though  her  countenance  is  rather  pleasing  from  its 
expression,  than  beautiful.  She  is  large  and  well-made ;  her  complexion 
clear,  and  of  an  olive  tint ;  her  eyes  are  fine,  and  her  hands,  on  which  she 
prides  herself,  small  and  delicate.  She  has  an  excellent  genius,  with  much 
address  and  self-command,  as  was  abundantly  shown  in  the  severe  trials  to 
which  she  was  exposed  in  the  earlier  part  of  her  life.  In  her  temper  she  is 
haughty  and  imperious,  qualities  inherited  from  her  father,  king  Henry  VIIT., 

*  Ellis,  Second  Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  2C2. 
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who  from  her  resemblance  to  himself,  is  said  to  have  regarded  her  with 
peculiar  fondDOSs."  Elizabeth  told  the  ambassador  of  Philip  that  she  could 
take  no  step  without  consulting  her  parliament.  The  two  houses  met  on  the 
2l8t  of  January,  six  days  after  the  queen's  coronation.  She  had  soon  the 
opportunity  of  declaring  her  opinions  on  the  subject  of  marriage.  On  the 
10th  of  February  the  Commons  waited  upon  her  with  an  address  that  she 
would  Youchsafe  some  match  capable  of  supplying  heirs  to  her  royal  virtues 
and  dominions.  Elizabeth's  answer  was  as  follows  :* — "  The  queen,  after  a 
Bweet  graced  silence,  with  a  princely  countenance  and  voice,  and  with  a 
gesture  somewhat  quick  but  not  violent,  returned  answer,  that  she  gave  them 
great  thanks  (as  she  saw  great  cause)  for  the  love  and  care  which  they  did 
express  as  well  towards  her  person  as  the  whole  state  of  the  realm ;  *  and 
firat,'  said  she, '  for  the  manner  of  your  petition,  I  like  it  well,  and  take  it  in 
good  part,  because  it  is  simple,  without  any  limitation,  either  of  person  or 
place.  If  it  had  been  otherwise  ;  if  you  had  taken  upon  you  to  confine,  or 
rather  to  bind,  my  choice ;  to  draw  my  love  to  your  likings ;  to  frame  my 
affections  according  unto  your  fantasy  ;  I  must  have  disliked  it  very  much ; 
for  as,  generally,  the  will  desireth  not  a  larger  liberty  in  any  case  than  in 
this,  so  had  it  been  a  great  presumption  for  you  to  direct,  to  limit,  to  com- 
mand me  herein,  to  whom  you  are  bound  in  duty  to  obey.  Concerning  the 
substance  of  your  suit,  since  my  years  of  understanding,  since  I  was  first 
able  to  take  consideration  of  myself,  I  have  hitherto  made  choice  of  a  single 
iife,  which  hath  best,  I  assure  you,  contented  me,  and,  I  trust,  hath  been  most 
acceptable  to  Gk>d ;  from  which,  if,  either  ambition  or  high  estate,  offered 
unto  me  by  the  pleasure  and  appointment  of  my  prince,  whereof  I  have 
some  testimony  in  this  place  (as  you  our  treasurer  well  do  know) ;  or,  if 
avoiding  the  malice  of  my  enemies,  or  the  very  danger  of  death  itself,  whose 
messenger,  or  rather  continual  watchman,  the  prince's  indignation,  was  daily 
before  my  eyes ;  if  any  of  these,  I  say,  could  have  dissuaded  me,  I  had  not 
now  remained  as  I  do.  But  so  constant  have  I  always  continued  in  this 
determination — albeit  my  words  and  my  youth  may  happily  seem  hardly  to 
agree— that  it  is  most  true  I  stand  now  free  from  any  other  meaning.  Never- 
theless, if  any  of  you  suspect  that,  in  case  it  shall  please  God  hereafter  to 
change  my  purpose,  I  will  determine  something  to  the  prejudice  of  the  realm, 
put  the  jealousy  out  of  your  heads,  for  I  assure  you — what  credit  my  assur* 
ance  have  with  you,  I  cannot  tell,  but  what  it  doth  determine  to  have,  the 
sequel  shall  declare^I  will  never  conclude  anything  in  that  matter  which 
shall  be  hurtful  to  the  realm,  for  the  preservation  and  prosperity  whereof  as 
a  loving  mother  I  will  never  spare  to  spend  my  life.  And  upon  whomsoever 
my  choice  shall  fall,  he  shall  be  as  careful  for  your  preserv^on, — I  will  not 
Bay  as  myself,  for  I  cannot  for  another  as  for  myself, — but  my  will  and  best 
endeavour  shall  not  fail  that  he  shall  be  as  careful  for  you  as  myself.  And 
albeit  it  shall  please  G-od  that  I  still  persevere  in  a  virgin's  state,  yet  you  must 
not  fear  but  he  will  so  work, both  in  my  heart  and  in  your  wisdom,  that  provision 
ahall  be  made,  in  convenient  time,  whereby  the  realm  shall  not  remain 

*  Sir  Simonds  d'Ewes  kept  a  record  of  the  parliamentary  prooeedings  daring  the  whole  of 
ibis  reign,  which  is  accepted  as  anthoritj.  We  giro  the  speech  of  Elisabeth  fix)m  Sir  John 
Hajward,  which  contains  the  substance  of  d'Ewes's  report. — ''First  Four  Tears  of  Queen 
Bizabeth."  Camdea  Society,  p.  31. 
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destitute  of  an  heir  who  may  be  a  fit  governor,  and,  peradventure,  more 
beneficial  than  such  offspring  as  I  should  bring  forth,  for,  although  I  be 
-eareful  of  jour  well-doings,  and  ever  purpose  so  to  be,  yet  may  my  iasue 
degenerate,  and  grow  out  of  kind.  The  dangers  which  you  &ar  are  neither 
80  certain,  nor  of  such  nature,  but  you  may  repose  yourselves  upon  the  pro- 
vidence of  God,  and  the  good  provisions  of  the  state.  Wits  curioiu  in 
casting  things  to  come  are  often  hurtful,  for  that  the  affiiirs  of  this  world  are 
subject  to  so  many  accidents  that  seldom  doth  that  happen  whidi  the  wiidom 
of  men  doth  seem  to  foresee.  As  for  me,  it  shall  be  sufficient  ttiat  a  marble 
shall  declare  that  a  queen,  having  lived  and  reigned  so  many  years,  died  a 
virgin.  And  here  I  end,  and  take  your  coming  in  very  good  part^  and  again 
give  hearty  thanks  to  you  all ;  yet  more  for  your  zeal,  and  good  meaning, 
than  for  the  matter  of  your  suit.'* 

The  progress  of  the  queen  from  the  Tower  to  Westminstery  on  the  14th 
of  January,  previous  to  her  coronation  on  the  15th,  is  described  by  Holinshed 
with  an  extraordinary  fulness.  The  pageants  were  of  the  most  goi^geoos 
description ;  but  the  chronicler  dwells  with  an  evident  satisfiMtion  upon  the 
minutest  circumstan^^es  that  illustrate  the  demeanour  of  Elizabetli.  It  is 
dear  that  she  felt  that  her  strong  hold  upon  power  was  to  be  found  in  the 
affections  of  the  people.  She  was  the  first  sovereign  of  England  that  bnilt 
up  the  security  of  dominion  upon  so  broad  a  foundation.  She  had  enough  of 
the  "  haughty  and  imperious  qualities  inherited  from  her  father ;  '*  but  firom 
the  very  first  she  had  the  wisdom  to  see  that  the  days  had  gone  by  when 
a  king  could  repose  safely  upon  the  fear  of  the  nobles  or  the  amity  of  the 
churchmen.  She  desired  to  be  loved  and  obeyed  by  a  People,  and  not  by  a 
class.  She  and  her  wise  advisers  had  taken  their  resolution  to  abide  by 
Protestantism,  with  a  conviction  that  the  English  were  a  people  unsnited  &r 
burnings  and  inquisitions.  The  determination  was  not  to  be  canned  oat 
vnthout  danger  and  difficulty;  but  the  affections  of  the  People  would  make 
that  easy  which  would  have  been  impossible  to  a  selfish  despotism*  Let  us 
see  how  Elizabeth  cultivated  those  affections  in  the  simplest  courtesies  of  a 
city  pageant : — "  When  the  people  made  the  air  ring  vrith  praying  to  Qoi  for 
her  prosperity,  she  thanked  them  with  exceeding  liveliness  both  of  counte- 
nance and  voice,  and  wished  neither  prosperity  nor  safety  to  herself  which 
might  not  be  for  their  common  good.  As  she  passed  by  the  Companies  of 
the  city,  standing  in  their  homes,  she  took  particular  knowledge  of  them,  sad 
graced  them  with  many  witty  formab'ties  of  speech.  She  diligently  both 
observed  and  commended  such  devices  as  were  presented  to  her,  and  to  that 
end  sometimes  caused  her  coach  to  stand  still,  sometimes  to  be  removed  to 
places  of  best  advantage  for  hearing  and  for  sight ;  and  in  the  tw^fffifama 
fairly  entreated  the  people  to  be  silent.  And  when  she  understood  not  fha 
meaning  of  any  representation,  or  could  not  perfectly  hear  some  speeches  that 
were  made,  she  caused  the  same  to  be  declared  unto  her.  When  the  recorder 
of  the  city  presented  to  her  a  purse  of  crimson  satin,  very  richly  and  curiously 
wrought,  and  therein  a  thousand  marks  in  gold,  with  request  that  she  would 
continue  a  gracious  mistress  to  the  city ;  she  answered.  That  she  was  bound 
in  a  natural  obligation  so  to  do,  not  so  much  for  their  gold,  as  for  their  good 
wills :  that  as  they  had  been  at  great  expense  of  treasure  that  day,  to  hoDonr 
her  passage,  so  all  the  days  of  her  life  she  would  be  ready  to  expend  not  only 
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faer  treasure,  but  the  dearest  drops  of  her  blood,  to  maintain  and  increase 
their  flourishing  state.  TV  hen  she  espied  a  Pageant  at  the  Little  Conduit 
in  Gheape,  she  demanded  (as  it  was  her  custom  in  the  rest)  what  should  be 
represented  therein :  answer  was  made,  that  Time  did  there  attend  for  her : 
'  Time  ?  (said  she)  how  is  that  possible,  seeing  it  is  time  that  hath  brought 
me  hither? *  Here  a  bible  in  English  richly  covered  was  let  down  unto  her 
bj  a  silk  lace  from  a  child  that  represented  Truth.  She  kissed  both  her  hands, 
with  both  her  hands  she  received  it,  then  she  kissed  it ;  afterwards  applied 
it  to  her  breast ;  and  lastly  held  it  up,  thanking  the  city  especially  for  that 
gift,  and  promising  to  be  diligent  reader  thereof.  When  any  good  wishes 
were  cast  forth  for  her  virtuous  and  religious  government,  she  would  lift  up 
her  hands  towards  Heaven,  and  desire  the  people  to  answer.  Amen.  When  it 
was  told  her  that  an  ancient  citizen  turned  his  head  back  and  wept : '  I  warrant 
you,'  said  she,  *it  is  for  joy;'  and  so  in  very  deed  it  was.  She  cheerfully 
received  not  only  rich  gifts  from  persons  of  worth,  but  nosegays,  flowers, 
rosemary-branches,  and  such  like  presents,  offered  unto  her  from  very  mean 
persons,  insomuch  as  it  may  truly  be  said,  that  there  was  neither  courtesy 
nor  cost  cast  away  that  day  upon  her.  It  is  incredible  how  often  she  caused 
faer  coach  to  stay,  when  any  made  ofier  to  approach  unto  her,  whether  to 
tnake  petition,  or  whether  to  manifest  their  loving  affections."* 

TFhe  parliament  which  met  on  the  21st  of  January,  1559,  had  a  task  before  it 
which  required  the  greatest  discretion.  A  great  ecclesiastic&l  revolution  was 
to  be  accomplished,  with  as  little  violence  as  possible,  and  with  some  show  of 
conciliation.  Cecil  was  the  chief  adviser  of  Elizabeth.  He  was  the  first 
person  sworn  of  her  privy  council ;  and  to  his  sagacity  must  be  attributed 
the  comprehensive  view  which  was  taken  of  the  whole  domestic  and  foreign 
policy  of  the  country.  During  the  reign  of  Mary,  the  retired  secretary  of 
Edward  YI.,  who  had  been  so  sound  a  Protestant,  was  one  of  those  who  out- 
wardly conformed  to  the  Boman  Catholic  religion,  though  unlike  Paget,  Petre, 
and  others  of  Edward's  counsellors,  he  held  no  office.  But  he  was  on  terms 
of  friendship  with  Cardinal  Pole ;  and  he  lived  in  affluence  and  security.  The 
statements  of  some  over-zealous  writers  that,  under  Mary,  he  was  a  conscien- 
tious adherent  to  protestant  opinions,  are  disproved  by  documents  which 
show  that  he  attended  mass,  and  confessed  to  the  priest,  in  the  parish  in 
which  he  held  church-lands.  He  was  more  happily  employed  than  in  the  dis- 
gusting service  of  persecution  in  which  Mary's  ministers  were  engaged.  He 
was  superintending  his  mother's  property  at  Burleigh ;  making  additions  to 
the  old  family  house  there ;  holding  correspondence  about  purchasing  ewes, 
and  setting  kernels  of  apples,  and  pears,  and  chestnuts.  It  is  interesting 
information  to  him  that  his  fawns  do  well  in  the  closes  where  the  maidens  go 
to  milky  and  that  his  calves  are  to  be  put  in  the  horse-pasture  when  the  snows 
shall  be  gone.f  These  unambitious  occupations  were  Cecil's  safety ;  and  in 
his  years  of  comparative  freedom  frt)m  business  of  state,  he  was  enabled  to 
devise  a  broad  plan  of  action  if  the  sceptre  should  again  pass  into  the  hands 
of  a  protestant  ruler.  He  was  held  by  the  Bomanists,  as  we  have  seen,  to 
have  *^  the  character  of  a  prudent  and  virtuous  nuuii  although  a  heretic." 

*  Tbii  deaeriptioii  by  Sir  John  Hayward  is  a  condensation  of  the  more  interesting  points  oi 
Holinshed's  aooount.  f  Letter  in  Tyiler,  toL  ii.  p.  489. 
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When  the  time  for  action  airiyedy  Elizabeth  had  the  benefit  of  those  eameBt 
yet  temperate  convictions  which  he  had  formed  during  his  retirement.  He  had 
studied  the  temper  of  the  people  of  England.  He  knew  the  character  of  the 
princess,  who,  in  all  probability  would  quickly  succeed  to  the  throne.  When 
Cecil  was  called  to  the  councils  of  Elizabeth  he  was  prepared  with  the  whole 
scheme  for  the  restoration  of  Protestantism.  He  saw  all  the  dangers  of  the 
course  that  was  to  be  piursued ;  but  he  did  not  counsel  evasion  of  its  difficul- 
ties; or  any  delay  beyond  the  time  for  the  meeting  of  parliament.  Hia 
"  Device  for  the  alteration  of  religion  **  is  an  interesting  document,  which  has 
been  thus  abridged  by  Camden  :* 

"  It  seemed  necessary  for  the  queen  to  do  nothing  before  a  parliament  were 
called  ;  for  only  from  that  assembly  could  the  affections  of  the  people  be  cer- 
tainly gathered.  The  next  thing  she  had  to  do,  was  to  balance  the  daogera 
that  threatened  her  both  from  abroad  and  at  home.  The  Pope  would  certainly 
excommunicate  and  depose  her,  and  stir  up  all  Christian  princes  against  her. 
The  king  of  Prance  would  lay  hold  of  any  opportunity  to  embroil  the  nation ; 
and  by  the  assistance  of  Scotland,  and  of  the  Irish,  might  perhaps  raise 
troubles  in  her  dominions.  Those  that  were  in  power  in  queen  Mary's  time, 
and  remained  firm  to  the  old  superstition,  would  be  discontented  at  the  Befor- 
mation  of  religion ;  the  bishops  and  clergy  would  generally  oppose  it ;  and 
since  there  was  a  necessity  of  demanding  subsidies,  they  would  take  occamon, 
by  the  discontent  the  people  would  be  in  on  that  account,  to  inflame  them ; 
and  those  who  would  be  dissatisfied  at  the  retaining  of  some  of  the  old  cere- 
monies, would  on  the  other  hand  disparage  the  changes  that  should  be  made, 
and  call  the  religion  a  cloaked  papistry,  and  so  alienate  many  of  the  most 
zealous  from  it.  To  remedy  all  these  things,  it  was  proposed  to  make  peace 
with  Prance,  and  to  cherish  those  in  that  kingdom  that  desired  the  Beforma- 
tion.  The  courses  and  practices  of  Home  were  not  much  to  be  feared.  In 
Scotland  those  must  be  encouraged  who  desired  the  like  change  in  religion ; 
and  a  little  money  among  the  heads  of  the  families  in  Ireland,  would  go  a 
great  way.  And  for  those  who  had  borne  rule  in  Queen  Mary's  time,  ways 
were  to  be  taken  to  lessen  their  credit  throughout  England ;  they  were  not  to 
be  too  soon  trusted  or  employed,  upon  pretence  of  turning ;  but  those  who 
were  known  to  be  well  affected  to  religion,  and  the  queen's  person,  were  to  be 
sought  after  and  encouraged.  The  bishops  were  generally  hated  by  the 
nation :  it  would  be  easy  to  draw  them  within  the  statute  of  Prsemunire,  and 
upon  their  falling  into  it,  they  must  be  kept  imder  it,  till  they  had  renounced 
the  pope,  and  consented  to  the  alterations  that  should  be  made.  The  com- 
missions of  the  peace,  and  for  the  militia,  were  to  be  carefully  reviewed,  and 
such  men  were  to  be  put  in  them,  as  would  be  firm  to  the  queen's  interests. 
When  the  changes  should  be  made,  some  severe  punishments  would  make  the 
rest  more  readily  submit.  Great  care  was  to  be  had  of  the  universities,  and 
other  public  schools,  as  Eton  and  Winchester,  that  the  next  generation  might 
be  betimes  seasoned  with  the  love  and  knowledge  of  religion.  Some  learned 
men,  as  Bill,  Parker,  May,  Cox,  Whitehead,  Grindall,  Pilkington,  and  sir 
Thomas  Smith,  were  to  be  ordered  to  meet  and  consider  of  the  Book  of 
Service.    In  the  meanwhile  the  people  were  to  be  restrained  from  innovating 

*  As  tnuiflated  by  Boniei. 
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without  authority;   and  the  queen,  to  give  some  hope  of  a  Beformabon, 
might  appoint  the  Communion  to  be  given  in  both  kinds." 

Sir  Nichohis  Bacon,  the  brother-in-law  of  Cecil — ^a  lawyer  who  had  filled 
no  important  office,  and  had  attained  no  great  distinction — ^was  appointed 
lord  keeper.  He  opened  the  session  of  parliament  with  a  speech  of  which 
the  moderation  was  the  most  remarkable  feature.  He  exhorted  the  members 
to  *'  fly  from  all  manner  of  contentions,  reasonings,  and  disputations,  and  all 
sophistical,  captious,  and  frivolous  arguments  and  quiddities,  meeter  for  osten- 
tation of  wit  than  consultation  of  weighty  matters."  He  trusted  that  "  con- 
tumelious and  opprobrious  words,  such  as  heretic,  schismatic,  papist,"  would 
i>e  banished  out  of  men's  mouths.  He  implored  them  to  use  great  and  wary 
consideration  that  nothing  be  advised  or  done,  which  might  '^  breed  or  nourish 
any  kind  of  idolatry  or  superstition;"  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  take  heed 
lest,  by  '*  licentious  or  loose  handling,  any  manner  of  occasion  be  given,  whereby 
any  contempt  or  irreverent  behaviour  towards  God  and  godly  things,  or  any 
«pice  of  irreligion  might  creep  in,  or  be  conceived."  *  It  was  certainly  in  a 
spirit  of  moderation  that  the  parliament,  though  decidedly  Protestant,  pro- 
ceeded to  establish  the  great  religious  change  by  statute  law.  The  first 
Statute  is  called,  *'  an  Act  restoring  to  the  Crown  the  ancient  jurisdiction  over 
the  state  ecclesiastical  and  spiritual,  and  abolishing  all  foreign  power  repug- 
nant to  the  same."  The  Lords  and  Commons  say  that  by  the  repeal  by  Philip 
and  Mary  of  the  statutes  of  Henry  YIII.,  the  queen's  subjects  *^  were  eft- 
soons  brought  under  an  assumed  foreign  power  and  authority,  and  yet  do 
remain  in  that  bondage."  Two  temporal  lords,  the  archbishop  of  York,  eight 
bishops,  and  the  abbot  of  Westminster,  opposed  this  bill.  Lord  Montacute, 
who,  with  the  bishop  of  Ely,  had  negotiated  with  the  pope  that  England  might 
he  restored  to  the  unity  of  the  church  of  Bome,  contended  that  '^  the  hazard 
would  be  as  great  as  the  scandal,  should  the  pope  thunder  out  his  excommu- 
nication ;  and  expose  the  nation,  by  that  means,  to  the  resentment  of  its 
neighbouring  enemies."  t  The  government  of  Elizabeth  was  not  to  be  &ight- 
•ened  by  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican.  It  went  steadily  forward  in  carrying 
the  measures  necessary  for  bringing  back  the  kingdom  to  its  ecclesiastical 
•condition  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.  In  the  act  against  foreign 
jurisdiction  the  statute  for  receiving  the  Sacrament  of  the  Altar  in  both  kinds 
was  restored ;  and  the  statute  of  Philip  and  Mary  for  reviving  the  old  laws 
for  the  punishment  of  heresies  was  repesJed.  All  archbishops,  bishops,  judges, 
und  all  ministers  and  officers  spiritual  and  temporal,  were  to  make  a  declaration 
•apon  oath,  "  that  the  queen's  highness  is  the  only  supreme  governor  of  this 
realm,  and  of  all  other  her  highness' s  dominions  and  countries,  as  well  in  all 
spiritual  or  ecclesiastical  things  or  causes,  as  temporal."  The  title  "  supreme 
governor  "  was  adopted  in  preference  to  that  of  "  head  of  the  church."  The 
penalties  under  this  act,  against  persons  maintaining  the  authority  of  any 
foreign  prince  or  prelate  were, — ^fine  and  imprisonment  for  a  first  offence ; 
the  incurring  a  prssmunire  for  the  second ;  and  death  for  a  third,  as  incases 
of  high  treason.  The  sagacious  statesman.  Walsingham,  pointed  out  the 
lenity  of  this  law,  as  compared  with  the  statutes  of  Henry  YIII.,  "  whereby 
ithe  oath  of  supremacy  might  have  been  offered  at  the  king's  pleasure  to  any 

*  Am  reported  hj  FBwes.     **  Farliamentary  History,**  vol.  i.  u.  688.        t  lOid.^  p.  659. 
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subject,  so  he  kept  his  conscience  never  so  modestly  to  himself,  and  the  refusal 
to  take  the  same  oath,  without  further  circumstances,  was  made  treason.  But 
contrariwise,  her  majesty  not  liking  to  make  windows  into  men*s  hearts  and 
secret  thoughts,  except  the  abundance  of  them  did  overflow  into  oyert  and 
express  acts,  or  affirmations,  tempered  her  law  so  as  it  restraineth  every  mani- 
fest disobedience,  in  impugning  and  impeaching,  advisedly  and  malicioiiaiy^ 
her  majesty's  supreme  power,  maintaining  and  extolling  a  foreign  jurisdic- 
tion." *  In  contrast  to  this,  we  must  not  forget  that  some  of  the  laws  against 
IBoman  Catholics,  in  a  later  period  of  this  reign,  were  conceived  in  a  fir  less 
moderate  spirit.  By  this  law  of  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth,  it  was  provided  that 
the  commissioners  who  might  be  appointed  by  the  crown  to  exercise  spiritual 
and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  were  not  to  adjudge  matters  to  be  heresy,  but  such 
as  had  been  decided  to  be  so  by  the  Holy  Scripture,  or  by  the  first  four  Q^neral 
Councils.  This  provision  is  held  to  be  '^  equivalent  to  an  exemption  of  Boman 
Catholics,  as  such,  from  the  imputation  of  heresy."  f  Care  was  also  taken, 
under  the  Act  which  was  passed  "  for  the  uniformity  of  Common  Prayer  "  to 
omit  from  the  Service  book  of  Edward  YI.,  the  offensive  passage  in  the  liturgy^ 
praying  for  deliverance  "  from  the  bishop  of  Eome,  and  all  his  detestable  enor- 
mities." Yet  the  change  thus  established  was  so  sweeping,  after  six  yean  of 
the  Latin  mass-book,  that  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  nine  prelates  and  nine 
temporal  peers  voted  against  the  statute.  In  tlie  Commons  there  was  only 
one  dissentient.  The  Act  must,  however,  have  been  felt  as  a  great  grievance 
by  a  large  body  ;  for  it  absolutely  interdicted  the  celebration  of  the  Catholic 
rites,  even  in  private  ;  and  rendered  all  persons  who  should  absent  themselves 
from  church,  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  liable  to  a  fine  of  one  shilling.  The 
statute  was,  as  all  enactments  are  which  interfere  with  the  rights  of  con- 
science, capable  of  being  converted  into  an  instrument  of  public  oppression  or 
private  malice.  Many  Boman  Catholics  went  into  exile,  to  avoid  imprison- 
ment under  the  authority  of  the  Court  of  High  Commission.  The  moderation 
which  was  professed  by  the  government  of  Elizabeth  was  in  some  degree  ren- 
dered difficult,  if  not  impossible,  by  the  uncompromising  temper  of  the  clergy 
in  convocation.  Disregarding  a  warning  from  the  queen,  they  set  forth  a  docu- 
ment asserting  the  supremacy  of  the  pope,  the  real  presence  in  the  sacrament, 
and  the  exclusive  right  of  the  church  to  treat  of  doctrine  and  regulate  public 
worship.  A  solemn  disputation,  the  lord-keeper  presiding,  was  held  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  between  catholic  and  protestant  divines,  which  only  produced 
mutual  irritation.  The  new  statutes  for  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy,  and 
for  the  use  of  the  English  liturgy,  came  into  operation  on  midsummer-day, 
1559.  Eifteen  bishops  refused  the  oath ;  and  resigned  their  sees,  or  were 
deprived.  There  were  ten  vacant  sees.  Only  two  bishops  conformed.  A 
very  small  proportion  of  the  beneficed  clergy  surrendered  their  livings.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  Matthew  Parker  was  consecrated  archbishop  of  Canter^ 
bury ;  and  he  then  proceeded  to  the  consecration  of  four  other  bishops,  who 
had  been  exiles  in  the  time  of  Mary. 

There  were  some  peculiarities  in  Elizabeth's  religious  opinions  which  were 
not  wholly  in  accordance  with  the  great  change  which  her  government  had 
carried  through  with  so  little  opposition.     She  had  a  dislike  to  the  marriages 
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le  clergy ;  and  she  had  a  lingering  fondnesB  for  Bome  of  the  gorgeous 
naoiea  of  Catholiciam.  £ut  to  tlie  general  priaciplea  of  FroteBtantiatu 
nu  folly  committed,  not  only  by  inclination,  but  by  tbe  force  of  political 
imatonces.  A  peace  with  France  was  concluded  iu  April,  1559,  in  which 
reataratian  of  Calais  was  postponed  for  eight  years,  under  a  condition 
if  either  party  acted  in  contraTention  of  the  treaty,  all  claim  to  the  dis- 
i  territoiy  should  be  forfeited.  At  the  congress  during  the  last  days  of 
a  Mary,  ttie  English  envoys  said,  that  if  they  letumed  withont  the  reco- 
of  Cidais  they  would  be  stoned  to  death  by  the  people.  The  condition 
e  treaty  of  April  was  evidently  introduced  only  to  conciliate  this  popular 
1^  by  the  delusion  that  the  old  conquest  had  not  been  irrevocably  lost, 
ud  was  included  in  this  peace.  Fhilip  II.,  of  Spain,  and  Henry  II.,  of 
ee,  were  now  free  to  pursue  their  plane  for  the  extermination  of  heretics  ; 
iieir  fiiendship  was  completed  by  the  marriage  of  Fhilip  with  Elizabeth, 
winter  of  Heniy.  The  duke  of  Alva  officiated  as  his  sovereign's  proxy. 
te  tonnuunenta  which  followed  this  wedding,  the  French  king  was  acci- 


lUj  killed  by  the  lance  of  Montgomery,  a  young  Scottish  noble.    He  wna 

oded  by  his  eldest  son,  who  became  Francis  II.     Mary  Stuart  was  now 

1  of  France.     She  was  the  next  heiress  to  the  throne  of  England.     Ac- 

Qg  to  the  Catholic  notions  of  that  time  that  the  pope  had  the  disposal  of 

ly  crowns,  a  pretence  was  set  up  that  EUeabeth's  claim  havmg  been 

sd  by  the  pope,  the  queen  of  Jrance  and  Scotland  was  now  also  the  lawful 

1  of  Bngland.     Amongst  Cecil's  papers  there  are  "notes  of  queen  Elizo- 

B  reign,"  in  which  are  the  following  entries,  under  the  year  1559  : 

in.  16.  "The  dauphin  of  France,  and  his  wife,  queen  of  Scots,  did  by 

tyle  of  king  and  queen  of  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  grant  to  the 

Fleming  certain  things." 

use  28.  "  The  justs  at  Paria,  wherein  the  king  dauphin's  two  heralds 

appareled  with  the  arms  of  England  and  Scotland." 

nly  16.  "  Ushers,  going  before  the  queen  of  Scots,  being  now  the  French 

a,  to  ^e  chapel,  cry,  '  Place  pour  h  Seine  d'Angleterre.'  " 

t  the  marriage  of  the  French  king's  daughter  there  were  shown  es- 

leODS  of  the  arms  of  Scotland  and  England,  aa  "  the  arms  of  Mary, 

1  dolphin  of  France,"  recording  moreover,  that  she  was  of  Scotland 
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queen,  of  England,  and  of  Ireland.  The  constable  Montmorency  interfered 
to  stay  these  dangerous  exhibitions.  But  these  pretensions  were  stimulated 
by  Mary's  ambitious  relatives  of  the  house  of  Guise  ;  and  they  became  the 
foundation  of  that  hostility  which  was  the  cause  of  so  much  disquiet  to 
Elizabeth,  and  of  such  dire  calamity  to  Mary.  Scotland  became  a  theatre 
for  the  contests  between  a  French  party,  representing  Boman  Catholic 
interests,  and  the  national  party  of  Reformers,  with  whom  Elizabeth  allied 
herself.  When  the  connection  of  Mary  with  France  was  terminated  by  the 
death  of  her  boyish  husband,  she  came  to  a  government  in  which  her  own 
opinions  were  opposed  to  those  of  the  predominant  religious  power,  and  she 
became  an  alien  amidst  a  majority  of  her  subjects. 

The  character  and  position  of  Elizabeth  very  soon  placed  her  at  the  head 
of  the  Protestant  party  of  Europe ;  and  her  whole  reign  must  be  viewed  with 
reference  to  this  leadership.  It  was  a  struggle  which  called  forth  all  the 
decision  of  her  own  nature,  all  the  prudence  of  her  counsellors,  and  all  the 
energies  of  her  people.  This  was  a  great  period,  in  which  the  English  mind 
asserted  itself  with  a  vigour  and  independence  which  heralded  every  futuie 
triumph  of  the  national  intellect  and  the  national  courage.  There  was  a 
battle  for  life  and  death  going  on  in  Europe,  and  England  was  joined  in  the 
battle  with  the  weaker  numerical  party.  The  serious  differences  between  the 
various  Protestant  persuasions ; — the  hostilities  between  the  puritan  party  at 
home  and  the  church,  which  had  retained  many  of  the  ceremonials  of  the 
ancient  faith ; — these  dissensions  did  not  disqualify  Elizabeth  from  being  the 
acknowledged  head  of  the  reformed  religion.  The  great  leader  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  party  was  Philip  II.  England  had  as  her  companions  in  the 
struggle,  the  Scand^vian  countries,  and  those  who  spoke  the  Qerman 
language  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic.  A  large  part  of  Germany  was 
Protestant.  **  A  Venetian  ambassador  reckons  that  only  a  tenth  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Germany  had  remained  faithful  to  the  old  religion."  *  In 
France  Protestantism  had  taken  root ;  but  its  growth  was  to  be  stopped 
by  barbarities  which  were  in  contemplation  when  Elizabeth  came  to  the 
throne.  In  the  Netherlands  Charles  Y.  and  his  son  were  pursuing  the  work 
of  extermination.  Spain  was  in  the  grasp  of  the  Inquisition ;  one  of  the 
powers  which  had  been  organised  to  support  the  Church  of  Bome  in  the 
contest  which  had  assumed  such  formidable  dimensions.  Another  engine 
devised  for  the  security  of  Catholicism  was  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits.  With 
the  Inquisition  and  the  Jesuits,  the  papal  power  had  a  devoted  army  at  its 
command,  every  member  of  which  was  prepared  to  extinguish  heresy  by  force 
or  by  cunning.  When  these  spiritual  arms  were  wielded  under  the  temporal 
power  of  a  determined  bigot  such  as  Philip  II.,  such  scenes  of  horror  were 
exhibited  as  still  curdle  the  blood  when  they  are  related.  Such  scenes  would 
probably  have  been  exhibited  in  England  had  the  throne  not  been  left  vacant 
for  the  accession  of  Elizabeth.  Had  Philip  ruled  here,  the  spirit  of  her 
people  might  have  been  crushed,  as  Spain  was  crushed  two  centuries  ago, 
when  **  the  hand  of  the  Inquisition  drew  the  line  which  said.  No  Further."  t 
The  time  was  coming  when  the  English  government,  not  only  for  its  own 
safety,  but  for  the  assertion  of  a  high  principle,  would  have  to  mix  itself  up 

*  Banke,  vol  iL  p.  12.  f  FitMotti  PhiUp  IL 
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le  affain  of  Scotland  in  a  way  which  inTolTed  much  diBBembling  policy 

my  acts  which  the  spirit  of  better  times  must  regard  as  oppressive ; 

lich  could  scarcely  be  avoided  in  the  positioD  of  sdf-defence  which 

id  was  compelled  to  take  against 

rce  and  intrigue  which  would 

subjected  that   portion  of  the 

to  a  foreign  Catholic  domina- 

The  time  was  close  at  hand  when 

id  would  have  to  fight  the  Pro- 

■■  battle,  by  giving   aid  to  the 

ed  ihith   in    France    and    the 

rlunda.       The    government     of 

rth  had  taken  its  side,  and  wisely, 

a  the  cause  of  Protestantism  was 

ue  of  progress.  The  bold,  mas- 
signature   of  Elisabeth  to  the 

Papers  in  which  she  proclaimed 

nsistent  adherence  to  the  opi- 

ipon  which  political  and  religious 
were  eventually  to  be  built — a 
much  more  enlarged  than  she 

ar  adviaers  could  contemplate — 

le  teiTor   of    superstition    and 

y ;  and  when  we  look  upon  that 

lie  let  uB  never  forget,  amongst 

tny  &ults,  what  we  owe  to  that 

roman. 

tm  the  time  when  the  ecclesi- 
policy  of  the  government  of 

3th  was  fidly  manifest,  the  ofioirs    < 

itland  became  all-important  to 

id.    In  the  relations,  either  by 

h  or  English  historians,  of  the 

cated  transactions  between  the 

sontries    for    more    than  forty 

t  has  been  too  generally  assumed 

be  intrigues  of   England  were 

itly  fomenting  the   divisions  of 

id  ;  and,  to  use  the  words  of  one 

I  most  sensible  of   antiquaries 

both  has  been  set  forth  in  this 
as  the  very  demon  of  discord, 

>ccupied    in   blowing   coals    of 

•     This  writer  adds,  "  Upon  this  point  we  desire  to  see  an  entire 

1  of  the  historical  evidence."     At  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's  reign 

mexion  of  the  house  of  Guise  with  the  queen  of  Scotland— a  bouse 

ined  to  oppose  Protestantism  by  the  most  violent  proceedings — made 

*  Ui.  Brace.     IntrodDotiou  to  Iirtttn  of  Elinbeth  tad  Junes  TI.,  p.  u. 
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the  watchfulness  and  even  hostile  intervention  of  England  a  measure  of  self- 
defence.     Cecil  broadly  laid  down  this  principle :  ''It  is  agreeable  to  God's 
law  for  every  prince  and  public  state  to  defend  itself,  not  only  from  present 
peril,  but  from  perils  that  may  be  feared  to  come.     It  is  manifest  that  France 
cannot  any  way  so  readily,  so  puissantly  offend,  yea,  invade  and  put  the 
crown  of  England  in  danger,  as  if  they  recover  an  absolute  authority  over 
Scotland.     The  long,  deep-rooted  hatred  of  the  house  of  Guise,  which  now 
occupieth  the  king's  authority,  against  England,  is  well  known."  •    Although 
the  foolish  demonstrations  of  a  claim  to  the  throne  of  England  on  the  part  of 
the  queen  of  Scotland  had  been  disavowed  by  the  French  minister,  that  chum 
was  not  allowed  to  sleep  by  the  bigoted  uncles  of  Mary.    In  1559  a  great 
seal  was  sent  to  Scotland,  on  which  were  engraved  the  arms  of  France, 
Scotland,  and  England.     Elizabeth  had  to  choose  between  two  policies; 
either  to  unite  in  friendship  with  the  cousin  who  indirectly  claimed  not 
only  succession  but  a  prior  title  to  the  English  crown — a  queen  whose  stedfast 
opposition  to  the  reformed  religion  was  at  variance  with  the  opinions  of  her 
own  subjects ; — or  to  manifest  a  sympathy  with  the  Protestant  leaders  in 
Scotland,  who  were  bent  upon  resisting  the  attempts  of  the  French  to  rule 
over  them.     One  of  the  reformed  leaders,  Maitland  of  Lethington,  wrote  to 
Cecil,  "When  we  see  them,  the  French,  attempt  conquest,  and  you,  the 
English,  show  us  friendship,  shall  we  not  hate  them  and  favour  you,  especially 
now  that  we  are  come  to  a  conformity  of  doctrine  ?"     The  differences 
between  the  regent,  the  mother  of  Mary,  and  the  Scottish  reformers,  were 
coming  to  a  head.    By  the  assistance  of  the  reformers  she  had  attained  her  own 
position  as  the  actual  ruler  of  the  country ;  and  the  dauphin  of  France,  the 
husband  of  her  daughter,  had  been  recognised  as  king  of  Scotland.     But 
after  the  peace  of  1569  she  was  won  over  to  the  designs  of  the  house  of 
Guise  for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion  in  Europe, 
and,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  for  putting  down  the  Beformation  in  Scotland, 
and  eventually  for  removing  Elizabeth  from  the  throne  of  England.     The 
queen-regent   of  Scotland  boldly  issued  a  proclamation  for  conformity  of 
religion ;  in  which  all  persons  were  commanded  to  resort  daily  to  mass  and 
confession.     She  was  reminded  of  her  promises  of  toleration,  by  some  of  the 
Lords  of  the  Congregation — the  leaders  of  the  reformers  being  so  styled — 
to  whom  she  replied  that  "  promises  ought  not  to  be  urged  upon  princes, 
unless  they  can  conveniently  fulfil  them."     At  this  juncture  John  Knox 
arrived  in  Scotland.     During  an  absence  of  two  years  the  doctrines  which  he 
had  boldly  preached  in  the  face  of  danger  h^d  made  extraordinary  progress  * 
although  in  many  places  the  ascendancy  was  still  with  the  Bomish  party 
Within   a   week    of   his  arrival,  under   the   excitement  produced  by  his 
vehement   oratory  operating  upon  the  indignation  caused  by  the  regent's 
hostility,  there  was  an  outburst  of  popular  fury  at  Perth,  when  the  religious 
houses  of  the  Grey  Friars  and  Carthusians  were  devastated  and  plundered. 
The  struggle  appeared  likely  to  end  in  bloodshed ;  for  an  army  was  assembled 
on  either  side.     But  a  treaty  was  concluded,  which  Knox  denounced  as  only 
intended  to  deceive.     Tranquillity  was  not  long  preserved.    After  various 
acts  of  violence,  the  reformers  having  obtained  possession  of  Perth,  the  army 
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of  the  Congregation  entered  Edinburgh  on  the  29th  of  June.  Knox  had  at 
this  time  prepared  a  letter  to  Cecil,  in  which,  addressing  the  queen,  ho  says, 
*'  My  eyes  have  long  looked  to  a  perpetual  concord  betwixt  these  two  realms, 
the  occasion  whereof  is  most  present,  if  you  shall  move  your  hearts  unfeign- 
«dly  to  seek  the  same.  For  humility  of  Christ  Jesus  crucified,  now  begun 
here  to  be  practised,  may  join  together  the  hearts  of  those  whom  Satan,  by 
pride,  have  long  dissevered.  For  the  furtherance  hereof  I  would  have  licence 
to  repair  towards  you.  God  move  your  heart  rightly  to  consider  the  estate 
of  both  the  realms,  which  stand  in  greater  danger  than  many  do  espy.  The 
•common  bruit,  I  doubt  not,  carrieth  unto  you  the  troubles  that  be  lately  here 
risen  for  the  controversy  in  religion.  The  truth  is,  that  many  of  the  nobility, 
the  most  part  of  barons  and  gentlemen,  with  many  towns  and  one  city,  have 
put  to  their  hands  to  remove  idolatry  and  the  monuments  of  the  same.  The 
Reformation  is  somewhat  violent,  because  the  adversaries  be  stubborn.  None 
that  possesseth  Christ  Jesus  with  us  usurpeth  anything  against  the  autho- 
rities, neither  yet  intendeth  to  usurp,  unless  strangers  be  brought  in  to 
subdue  and  bring  in  bondage  the  liberties  of  this  poor  country ;  if  any  such 
thing  be  espied,  I  am  uncertain  what  shall  follow."  • 

The  great  object  of  the  leaders  of  the  Scottish  Eeformation  was  to  make 
a  firm  alliance  with  England.  They  gave  repeated  assurance  to  the  ministers 
of  Elizabeth  that  their  design  did  not  contemplate  sedition  or  rebellion 
against  any  lawful  authority.  The  queen-regent  was  diligent  in  spreading 
the  contrary  opinion,  that  their  object  was  to  overturn  the  existing  govern- 
ment. Elizabeth  was  too  cautious  to  give  any  direct  encouragement  to 
subjects  to  resist  their  rulers ;  and  she  required  assurances  upon  this  point, 
reserving,  however,  the  right  of  resistance  in  a  case  of  extreme  necessity. 
Cecil  gave  them  vague  promises  of  support,  if  such  a  necessity  should  arise. 
A  converation  was  concluded  between  the  regent  and  the  Lords  of  the  Con- 
gregation; but  neither  party  trusted  to  any  enduring  tranquillity.  The 
regent  was  looking  for  support  from  Prance ;  the  reformers  to  England  for 
the  aid  of  men  and  money.  At  last  Elizabeth  rendered  some  secret  assist- 
ance ;  and  the  Guises,  who  were  now  the  real  rulers  of  France,  sent  a  force 
of  a  thousand  Frenchmen  to  Scotland,  who  disembarked  at  Leith.  The 
regent  then  entrenched  and  fortified  that  port,  against  which  proceeding  the 
leaders  of  the  Congregation  prematurely  remonstrated.  At  length  they 
made  a  decided  demonstration  of  war.  On  the  16th  of  October  they 
marched  into  Edinburgh  with  a  force  of  twelve  thousand  men ;  and  the 
regent  retired  to  her  stronghold  of  Leith.  The  Congregation  formed  two 
•councils,  one  for  civil  affairs,  another  for  religion;  and  they  addressed  a 
letter  to  the  regent,  requiring  her  instantly  to  command  all  foreigners  and 
men-at-arms  to  depart  from  Leith.  She  replied,  that  Frenchmen  were 
naturalised  subjects,  and  commanded  the  duke  of  Chastelherault,t  who  had 
joined  the  reformers,  and  his  company,  to  depart  from  Edinburgh.  They 
decided  that  the  queen-regent  should  be  deposed  from  her  authority.  The 
army  of  the  Congregation,  ill-disciplined,  and  composed  of  vassals  who 
would  not  remain  long  in  the  field,  was  defeated  in  an  assault  upon  Leith  ; 

♦  Letter  in  Stat«  Paper  Office,  given  in  Tytler's  **  History  of  Scotland,"  vol.  vt  p.  181. 
i*  The  French  title  of  the  earl  of  Arran,  who  had  been  regent  at  a  former  period. 
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and  the  capital  was  again  occupied  bj  the  royal  forces.  The  castle  of 
Edinburgh  was,  nevertheless,  held  by  the  reformers,  the  gOTernor  refusing  to 
surrender  it  unless  under  the  authority  of  the  parliament,  who  had  committed 
it  to  his  charge.  Elizabeth  at  last  consented  to  render  real  and  open 
assistance  to  the  reformers,  who  entreated  her  prompt  aid  upon  the  sole 
ground  that  it  was  the  intention  of  France  to  make  a  conquest  of  Scotland, 
and  then  to  dispossess  the  queen  of  England  of  her  throne.  In  January 
1560  a  treaty  was  concluded  at  Berwick,  in  which  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
agreed  with  the  commissioners  of  the  Congregation,  that  Elizabeth  should 
send  assistance,  and  that  she  would  support  the  confederated  lords,  whilst 
they  recognised  Mary  as  their  queen,  and  maintained  the  rights  of  the  crown. 
They  stipulated  that  they  would  not  sanction  any  other  union  of  Scotland 
with  France  than  then  existed,  and,  if  England  should  be  attacked  by  France^ 
would  furnish  an  auxiliary  force  of  four  thousand  men.  On  the  2nd  of 
April,  1560,  lord  Grey  entered  Scotland  with  an  army  of  two  thousand 
horse  and  six  thousand  foot,  and  was  joined  at  Preston  by  the  army  of  the 
Congregation,  to  the  number  of  eight  thousand.  The  English  Council  very 
wisely  did  not  encumber  the  commander  of  their  army  with  more  than  a 
soldier's  work.  They  sent  sir  Balph  Sadler  to  negotiate,  and  wrote  to  lord 
Grey,  "  Stick  not  to  go  through  with  this  enterprise,  and  your  praise  will  be 
more  than  all  the  rest  of  your  life,  if  all  your  life  were  laid  together.  Take- 
heed  of  French  enchantments.  They  will  win  time  of  you,  if  ye  take  not 
good  heed.    Well ;  thus  we  leave  your  lordship  to  your  business." 

The  Scottish  and  English  army  marched  on  to  Leith.  The  English  fleet, 
under  the  command  of  William  Winter,  had  entered  the  Frith  of  Forth  at  the- 
end  of  January.  When  Cecil  had  despatched  the  squadron,  he  wrote  to  Sadler,. 
"  our  ships  be  on  the  seas,  God  speed  them."  In  the  northern  parts  of  Scot- 
land the  French  had  succeeded  in  forming  a  league,  by  which  the  dans  and 
men  of  the  isles  had  engaged  to  uphold  the  Bomish  faith  and  the  French  autho- 
rity. The  siege  of  Leith  commenced.  At  this  crisis  the  queen-regent  became 
dangerously  ill ;  and  at  an  interview  which  she  requested  with  the  leaders  of 
the  Congregation,  at  Edinburgh,  she  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  differences 
which  had  led  to  such  extremities;  and  exhorted  them  to  send  both  the 
French  and  English  troops  out  of  the  kingdom.  She  died  on  the  10th  of  June. 
Leith  was  defended  by  the  French  troops  with  great  bravery  ;  and  the  siege- 
went  slowly  on.  The  town  was  at  last  surrendered,  after  the  conclusion  of  tk 
treaty  of  pacification.  Hayward  has  well  described  the  extremities  of  hunger- 
to  which  the  garrison  had  been  reduced : — "  All  this  time  the  English  army 
was  well  furnished  with  victuals  from  all  parts  of  Scotland,  and  that  upon 
very  easy  prices.  But  the  French  were  so  straitly  girt  up  within  Leith,  that 
no  supplies  were  brought  unto  them.  Hereupon  they  grew  very  short  iu 
strength  of  men,  and  no  less  in  provision  of  food  for  those  men  which  they 
had ;  the  one  happening  to  them  by  the  force  of  their  enemies,  the  other 
either  by  disability  or  negligence  of  their  friends ;  so,  their  old  store  beins^ 
spent,  they  were  enforced  to  make  use  of  everything  out  of  which  hunger  waa- 
able  to  draw  nourishment.  The  flesh  of  horses  was  then  more  dainty  thaiv 
ever  they  esteemed  venison  before ;  dogs,  cats,  and  vermin  of  more  vile  nature 
were  highly  valued ;  vines  were  stripped  of  their  leaves  and  tender  stalks ; 
grass  and  weeds  were  picked  up,  and  being  well  seasoned  with  hunger,  wero- 
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reputed  among  them  for  dainties  and  delicate  dishes.'*  Fpon  its  surrender 
the  French  governor,  D'Oysell,  entertained  the  captains  of  the  besiegers 
within  the  fortress ;  "  where,"  says  Stow,  "  was  prepared  for  them  a  banquet 
of  thirty  or  forty  dishes,  and  yet  not  one  either  of  flesh  or  fish,  saving  one  of 
a  powdered  [salted]  horse,  as  was  avouched  by  one  that  avowed  himself  to- 
have  tasted  thereof." 

The  peace  which  put  an  end  to  this  brief  period  of  English  warfare  in> 
Scotland,  was  concluded  at  Edinburgh  on  the  6th  of  July.  The  negotiations- 
on  the  part  of  England  had  been  managed  with  remarkable  skill  by  Cecil.  He- 
succeeded  in  obtaining  from  the  French  commissioners  a  renunciation  of  the 
pretensions  to  the  crown  of  England,  which  had  been  assumed  by  the  king: 
and  queen  of  France  ;  and  he  obtained  a  complete  recognition  of  the  liberty 
of  conscience  for  which  the  reformers  had  taken  up  arms.  This  was  most 
difficult  of  accomplishment ;  for  they  were  regarded  as  rebels  to  their  sove- 
reign. But  Cecil  insisted  that  the  treaty  of  Berwick  between  his  mistress 
and  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation  should  be  recognised  and  confirmed.  The- 
able  minister  accomplished  this  by  a  flattering  "  preface  "  to  the  article  'which 
secured  this  acknowledgment ;  "  and  we,"  he  writes,  "  content  with  the 
kernel,  yielded  to  them  the  shell  to  play  withal."  The  Congregation  were- 
to  be  secured  by  an  act  of  oblivion ;  a  general  peace  and  reconciliation  were- 
to  take  place  amongst  the  nobility  and  subjects  of  the  land,  including  the 
reformers  and  the  adherents  to  the  ancient  faith  ;  a  Council  was  to  govern  the- 
kingdom  in  the  absence  of  the  queen,  of  whom  she  was  to  appoint  seven,  and 
the  estates  five ;  all  foreign  troops  were  to  quit  the  coimtry ;  and  a  parliament 
was  to  be  held  in  August.  In  this  treaty  no  express  recognition  of  the 
reformed  worship  was  introduced ;  and  the  bishops  and  other  churchmen  who 
had  received  injuries,  were  to  be  redressed.  But  the  reformers  were  filled 
with  gratitude  to  Elizabeth,  although  she  had  preserved  a  strict  neutrality 
upon  the  great  question  of  religion.  Their  queen  was  to  send  over  a  com- 
mission for  assembling  a  parliament ;  and  they  left  the  future  to  the  well- 
knovm  disposition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  to  favour  the  Beformation. 
The  treaty  of  Edinburgh  was  so  unpalatable  to  the  house  of  Guise,  that 
for  nearly  a  year  the  queen  of  Scotland  refused  to  ratify  it.  The  estates  of 
the  kingdom,  however,  assembled,  at  the  time  stipulated  by  the  treaty,  without 
receiving  any  commission  from  their  queen.  It  was  held  that  the  express 
words  of  the  treaty  provided  that  such  a  meeting  of  the  estates  should  be 
lawful  without  being  so  convoked.  There  was  no  doubt  what  course  aflairs 
would  take  ;  for  the  question  of  the  legality  of  the  parliament  was  carried  by 
an  overwhelming  majority.  The  first  proceeding  of  the  estates  was  to  draw 
up  a  Confession  of  Faith,  foimded  on  the  reformed  doctrines  as  received  by 
Calvin.  The  opposition  of  the  bishops  and  other  Bomanists  was  useless. 
This  remarkable  summary  of  doctrine  must  have  been  the  result  of  the  most 
careful  consideration.  The  solemn  earnestness  of  its  tone  was  characteristic 
of  the  Scottish  people  and  their  spiritual  leaders  in  the  Beformation.  It 
concludes  with  this  prayer :  "  Arise,  O  Lord,  and  let  thy  enemeis  be  con- 
foundit ;  let  theme  flee  fra  thy  presence  that  hait  thy  godly  name :  Give  thy 
servandis  strenth  to  speik  thy  worde  in  baldness,  and  lat  all  natiounis  cleif 
to  thy  trew  knawledge.    Amen."  •    The  Confession  of  Faith  was  followed  up 
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bj  tliree  Acts,  which  establiahed  the  reformed  religion  upon  legisUtiTe  unction, 
much  more  rapidly  and  Bweepingly  than  had  been  accomplished  in  England; 
and  with  a  more  signal  display  of  intolerance.  The  first  abolished  the  power 
jtnd  jurisdiction  of  the  pope  in  Scotland ;  the  second  repealed  all  statutea  in 
favour  of  the  IBomish  church  ;  and  the  third  provided  that  all  who  should  Bay 
mass,  or  hear  msBS,  should  incur  confiscation  of  goods  for  the  fint  ofi'ence, 
banishment  far  the  second,  and  death  for  the  third.  During  the  sitting  of  this 
parliament  Enox  was  preaching  in  Edinburgh  with  his  accustomed  Tehemence ; 
And  he  scrupled  not  to  call  upon  the  Protestant  leaders  to  restore  the  patrimony 
of  the  church,  which  they  bad  appropriated,  that  it  might  be  applied  for  the 
support  of  ministers,  the  encouragenient  of  learning,  and  the  assistance  of  the 
poor.  The  proceedings  in  the  parliament  of  Scotland  necessarily  gave  ofi'ence 
to  qneenMary ;  and  she  again  refused  to  ratify  the  treaty  of  Edinhnrgh.  When 
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urged  to  do  so  hy  Throckmorton,  the  English  amhaaaador,  she  thus  addressed 
him  : — "  Such  answer  as  the  king,  my  lord  and  husband,  and  hia  council  bath 
made  you  in  that  matter,  might  suffice;  but,  because  you  shall  know  I  have 
reason  to  do  as  I  do,  I  will  tell  you  what  moveth  me  to  refuse  to  ratify  the 
treaty  ;  my  subjects  in  Scotland  do  their  duty  in  nothing,  nor  have  they  ye> 
formed  one  point  that  belongeth  unto  them.  I  am  their  queen,  and  so  they 
call  me,  but. they  uee  me  not  bo.  They  have  done  what  pleaseth  them,  and 
■though  I  have  not  many  faithful  Bubjects  there,  yet  those  few  that  be  there 
•on  my  party,  were  not  present  when  these  matters  were  done,  nor  at  this 
Assembly.    I  will  have  them  assemble  by  my  authority,  and  proceed  in  their 
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•doiDgB,  after  the  laws  of  the  realm,  whicb  they  so  much  boast  of,  and  keep 
none  of  them.  They  have  sent  hither  a  poor  gentleman  to  me,  whom  I  dis- 
dain to  have  come  in  the  name  of  them  all,  to  the  king  and  me,  in  such  a 
legation.  They  have  sent  great  personages  to  your  mistress.  I  am  their 
fiovereign,  but  they  take  me  not  so.  They  must  be  taught  to  know  their 
duty."  • 

On  the  6th  of  December,  1560,  Francis  II.,  the  young  king  of  France, 
•died,  after  a  reign  of  seventeen  months.  His  death  prevented  the  execution 
of  a  project  for  rooting  the  reformed  doctrines  out  of  France,  by  holding  an 
Assembly  of  the  States-General,  at  which  all  should  sign  a  confession  of  the 
catholic  faith,  which  should  then  be  tendered  for  signature  to  every  person  in 
the  kingdom,  the  refusal  to  be  punished  by  bauishment  or  death.  Mary 
appears  very  soon  to  have  determined  upon  a  return  to  Scotland ;  hoping,  by 
previous  negotiation,  to  have  won  over  her  subjects  to  a  willing  obedience. 
She  was  admirably  fitted  by  her  beauty,  her  winning  manners,  and  her  acute 
intellect,  to  obtain  the  homage  of  all  hearts,  could  she  have  resolved  to 
separate  herself  from  the  policy  of  her  family,  even  if  she  did  not  choose 
to  conform  to  the  religion  which  had  been  so  solemnly  proclaimed  by 
n  vast  majority  of  the  Scottish  people  assembled  in  parliament.  It  was  deter- 
mined in  Scotland  to  send  as  an  ambassador  to  Mary,  the  lord  James  Murray, 
the  illegitimate  son  of  James  Y.  He  was  the  chief  leader  of  the  Congrega- 
tion, and  was  intrusted  with  full  powers  to  request  Mary  to  return  home, 
if  unaccompanied  by  a  foreign  force,  in  which  case  she  might  repose  with 
confidence  upon  the  loyalty  of  her  subjects.  Murray  wisely  and  bravely 
stipulated,  in  opposition  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  reformed  ministers, 
that  his  sister  should  be  left  free  to  the  private  exercise  of  her  own  religion. 
After  the  death  of  Francis,  Elizabeth  also  sent  an  ambassador  to  condole 
vnth  her;  to  assure  her  of  the  desire  of  England  to  remain  at  peace; 
but  to  demand  her  confirmation  of  the  treaty  concluded  by  her  commissioners* 
At  Edinburgh.  Again  Mary  refused  to  ratify  this  treaty  till  she  had 
returned  to  her  own  kingdom,  and  submitted  the  matter  to  her  parliament. 
In  her  conferences  with  Murray,  in  whom  she  seems  to  have  firmly  trusted, 
although  he  was  in  intimate  correspondence  with  the  English  government, 
Mary  "did  not  scruple  to  admit  that  the  amity  between  England  and 
Scotland  was  little  agreeable  to  her,  and  that,  considering  the  terms  of 
the  league  lately  made  betwixt  the  two  realms,  she  was  anxious  to 
have  it  dissolved.'' t  "Murray,"  continues  the  historian,  "having  secretly 
met  the  English  ambassador,  insidiously  betrayed  to  him  everything  that  had 
passed  between  Mary  and  himself."  Thockmorton,  in  conveying  the  par- 
ticulars to  Elizabeth,  wrote,  under  date  of  29th  April,  I56I,  "  At  this  present, 
thanks  be  to  God,  your  majesty* hath  peace  with  all  the  world;  and  I  see  no 
occasion  to  move  unto  your  majesty  or  your  realm  any  war  from  any  place  or 
person,  but  by  the  queen  of  Scotland  and  her  means.'*  Those  who  write  of 
the  secret  transactions  of  this  period,  as  imperfectly  laid  open  by  official 
letters,  have  the  craft  of  Elizabeth,  the  confiding  sincerity  of  Mary,  and  the 

*  Letter  of  Throckmorton  to  Elizabetli,  in  State  Paper  Ofiioe.    Tytler's  ** Scotland^**  vol.  vL 
C>.225. 
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treachery  of  Murray  and  his  associates  always  ready  for  argument  or  illustration. 
It  would  be  well  to  consider  what  the  rupture  of  the  amity  between  England  and 
Scotland,  so  desired  by  Mary,  really  meant.  It  meant  a  civil  war  in  Scotland, 
which  the  alliance  with  England  kept  down.  It  meant  the  establishment  of 
the  French  interest  in  Scotland,  under  the  policy  of  the  Guises,  which  has 
been  thus  described  :  "  To  put  down  the  Huguenots  in  France,  to  encourage 
the  Eomanists  in  England  and  Scotland,  to  sow  dissensions  amongst  the 
Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  to  support  the  Council  of  Trent,  now  sitting, 
and,  in  a  word,  to  concentrate  the  whole  strength  of  France,  Spain,  Italy, 
and  the  Empire  against  that  great  moral  and  religious  revolution,  by  which 
light  and  truth  were  struggling  to  break  in  upon  a  system  of  long-established 
error,  was  the  main  object  to  which  they  directed  their  efforts."  •  That 
Mary  Stuart  was  fiilly  imbued  with  the  desire  to  support  this  main  object, 
and  that  Elizabeth  Tudor  was  equally  resolved  to  oppose  it,  may  more  satis- 
factorily account  for  the  early  hostility  between  these  queens  than  the  received 
theory  that  the  government  of  Enghmd  was  "  constant  in  nothing,  save  in  a 
desire  to  profit  by  the  strifes  and  embarrassments  of  the  Scottish  people.'' 
The  able  writer  who  has  so  justly  denounced  this  prevailing  fallacy,  says,  with 
a  distinct  knowledge  of  the  historical  evidence,  that  "  there  were  two  prin- 
ciples which  consistently  regulated  the  English  policy  in  Scotland  during  the 
time  of  Elizabeth.  The  one  was,  a  determination  that  no  continental  power 
should  interfere  by  force  of  arms  in  Scottish  affairs ;  the  other,  a  similar 
determination  to  uphold  Protestantism  and  the  Protestant  party,  in  opposition 
to  that  party  which  befriended  Mary.^'t  When  the  queen  of  Scotland 
desired  to  return  to  her  native  country,  she  was  assuring  the  English 
ambassador,  that  she  was  most  anxious  for  the  friendship  of  Elizabeth :  "  I, 
for  my  part,  am  very  desirous  to  have  the  perfect  and  the  assured  amity  of  the 
queen,  my  good  sister;  and  I  will  use  all  the  means  I  can  to  give  her  occasion 
to  think  that  I  mean  it  indeed."  She  was  telling  Murray,  in  confidence,  that 
she  desired  to  have  the  amity  dissolved.  Elizabeth,  with  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  her  real  wishes,  received  the  ambassador,  D'Oysell,  whom  Mary  had  sent 
to  solicit  a  safe  conduct  from  the  queen,  either  on  her  voyage  to  Scotland,  or 
should  she  land  in  the  English  dominions.  He  was  also  to  ask  for  a  passport 
for  himself  to  pursue  his  journey  to  Scotland.  Elizabeth,  with  undisguised 
anger,  refused  both  requests.  "  Let  your  queen,"  she  said,  "  ratify  the  treaty, 
and  she  shall  experience  on  my  part,  either  by  sea  or  land,  whatever  can  be 
expected  from  a  queen,  a  relation,  or  a  neighbour."  It  was  the  point  of  the 
renunciation  of  the  present  claim  to  the  crown  of  England'  that  made 
Elizabeth  so  resolved.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  has  pointed  out  that  Dr. 
£obertson  "  confounded  the  right  of  succession  with  the  claim  to  possession ; " 
and  that  "  the  claim  to  possession,  asserted  by  the  arms,  supposed  Elizabeth 
to  be  an  usurper ;  the  right  of  succession  recognised  her  as  a  lawful  sove- 
reign." J  This  most  unwise  pretension  of  Mary,  thus  re-asserted  by  her 
refusal  to  ratify  the  treaty,  was  a  real  declaration  of  hostility,  affecting  the 
quiet  of  the  English  nation.  The  refusal  of  a  safe-conduct  had  undoubtedly 
the  approval  of  Elizabeth's  ministers,  who  could  not  forbear  to  look  with 

♦  Tytler,  vol.  vi.  p.  231. 
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apprehension  upon  the  return  to  Scotland  of  one  so  opposed  to  their  general 
policy.  Their  conduct  might  be  imgenerous,  but  it  was  not  inconsistent* 
Cecil  thus  notices  the  resolve  in  a  letter  to  the  earl  of  Sussex : — '^  Many 
reasons  moved  us  to  mislike  her  passage,  but  this  only  served  us  for  answer — 
that  where  she  had  promised  to  send  the  queen's  majesty  a  good  answer  for 
the  ratification  of  the  last  league  of  peace  made  in  Edinburgh,  and  now  had 
sent  none,  her  majesty  would  not  disg^se  with  her,  but  plainly  would  forbear 
to  show  her  such  pleasure  until  she  should  ratify  it ;  and,  that  done,  she 
ahould  not  only  have  free  passage,  but  all  helps  and  gratuities.*'  * 

The  indignation  of  Mary  at  this  refusal  was  such  as  might  have  been 
expected  from  so  high-spirited  a  woman.  Throckmorton  has  related  his 
interview  with  her  on  this  occasion,  and  has  reported  her  address  to  him, 
eloquent  and  slightly  sarcastic.  She  desired  her  attendants  to  retire,  and 
thus  spoke  to  the  ambassador : — "  I  know  not  well  my  own  infirmity,  nor  how 
far  I  may  with  my  passion  be  transported,  but  I  like  not  to  have  so  many 
witnesses  of  my  passions  as  the  queen,  your  mistress,  was  content  to  have 
when  she  talked  with  Monsieur  d'Oysell.  There  is  nothing  doth  more  grieve 
me,  than  that  I  did  so  forget  myself,  as  to  require  of  the  queen,  your  mistress, 
that  favour  which  I  had  no  need  to  ask.  I  needed  no  more  to  have  made  her 
privy  to  my  journey  than  she  doth  me  of  hers.  I  may  pass  well  enough  home 
into  mine  own  realm,  I  think,  without  her  passport  or  license ;  for  though  the 
late  king,  your  master,  used  all  the  impeachment  he  could,  both  to  stay  me 
and  catch  me  when  I  came  hither,  yet  you  know.  Monsieur  I'Ambassadeur,  I 
came  hither  safely,  and  I  may  have  as  good  means  to  help  me  home  again,  as  I 
had  to  come  hither,  if  I  would  employ  my  friends.  Truly,  I  was  so  far  from 
evil  meaning  to  the  queen,  your  mistress,  that  at  this  time  I  was  more 
willing  to  employ  her  amity  to  stand  me  in  stead  than  all  the  friends  I  have, 
and  yet  you  know,  both  in  this  realm  and  elsewhere,  I  have  both  friends  and 
allies,  and  such  as  would  be  glad  and  willing  to  employ  their  forces  and  aid 
to  stand  me  in  stead.  You  have  oftentimes  told  me,  that  the  amity  between 
the  queen,  your  mistress,  and  me,  was  very  necessary  and  profitable  for  us 
both ;  and  now  I  have  some  reason  to  think,  that  the  queen,  your  mistress,  is 
not  of  that  mind,  for  I  am  sure,  if  she  were,  she  would  not  have  refused  me 
thus  unkindly.  It  seemeth  she  maketh  more  account  of  the  amity  of 
my  disobedient  subjects,  than  she  doth  of  me  their  sovereign,  who  am  her 
equal  in  degree,  though  inferior  in  wisdom  and  experience,  her  nighest  kins- 
woman and  her  next  neighbour."  t  At  this  interview,  however,  Mary  said, 
with  reference  to  the  complaint  of  her  assumption  of  the  arms  of  England, 
that  she  acted  under  the  commandment  of  Henry,  the  king  of  France,  and  of 
her  husband :  "  whatsoever  was  then  done  was  their  act,  not  mine,  and  since 
their  death  I  have  neither  borne  the  arms,  nor  used  the  title,  of  England." 

Amongst  the  imprudent  avowals  of  Mary  was  the  declaration  of  her  hatred 
to  John  Knox,  before  she  had  acquired  any  experience  of  his  severe  judg« 
ment  of  her  character,  and  his  rough  mode  of  urging  his  opinions  upon  her. 
On  the  eve  of  Mary's  departure  from  France,  Throckmorton  wrote  to 
Elizabeth — "I   understand   that  the    queen    of  Scotland   is    thoroughly 

*  WrighVf  **  Queen  SUnbeth." 
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persuaded  that  the  most  daogerous  man  in  all  her  realm  of  Scotland,  both  to 
her  intent  there,  and  the  dissolving  of  the  league  between  your  majestj  and 
that  realm,  is  Knox ;  and  therefore  is  fully  determined  to  use  all  the  mean» 
she  can  devise  to  banish  him  thence,  or  else  to  assure  them  that  she  will 
never  dwell  in  that  country  as  long  as  he  is  there ;  and  to  make  him  the  more 
odious  to  your  majesty,  and  that  at  your  hands  he  receive  neither  courage' 
nor  comfort,  she  mindeth  to  send  very  shortly  to  your  majesty,  (if  she  have 
not  alceady  done  it,)  to  lay  before  you  the  book  that  he  hath  written  against- 
the  government  of  women,  (which  your  majesty  hath  seen  already,)  think*^ 
ing  thereby  to  animate  your  majesty  against  him.*'  This  book  of  "  The  Gk)» 
vernment  of  Women"  was  a  violent  attack,  whilst  Knox  was  in  exile,  upon 
the  rule  of  Mary  Tudor,  and  his  lightest  word  for  her  was  "  JezabeL**' 
There  were  many  other  works  issued  to  the  same  effect  as  that  of  Knox,  m 
which  a  female  monarchy  was  denounced  as  "  monstrous."  It  may  readily 
be  understood  how  the  queen  of  Scotland  thought  this  book  presented  an 
excellent  reason  for  the  queen  of  England  giving  no  coimtenance  to  Knox 
and  his  adherents.  But  Throckmorton,  who  knew  how  important  it  was  that 
passion  should  be  subjected  to  policy,  thus  gave  his  opinion  about  Knox  and 
his  "  Blast "  against  female  government :  "  But  whatsoever  the  said  queen 
shall  insinuate  your  majesty  of  him,  I  take  him  to  be  as  much  for  your 
majesty's  purpose,  and  that  he  hath  done,  and  doth  daily,  as  good  service- 
for  the  advancement  of  your  majesty's  desire  in  that  coimtry,  and  to  establish 
a  mutual  benevolence  and  common  quiet  between  the  two  realms,  as  any  man 
of  that  nation  ;  his  doings  wherein,  together  with  his  zeal  well  known,  have- 
sufficiently  recompensed  his  faults  in  writing  that  book,  and  therefore  he  is 
not  to  be  driven  out  of  that  realm."  He  Vas  not  driven  out  when  Mary 
arrived ;  and  she  had  a  bitter  experience  how  unequal  she  was,  with  her 
ready  wit,  to  cope  with  the  dogged  enthusiasm  of  the  great  reformer. 

On  the  14th  of  August,  1661,  Mary  embarked  at  Calais  on  her  voyage  to 
Scotland.  There  was  an  evil  omen  in  the  wreck  of  a  vessel  before  her  eyea 
as  she  left  the  harbour.  Brautome  has  recorded  those  touching  displays  of  her 
feelings,  which  show  how  reluctantly  she  quitted  the  country  where  she  had 
moved  amidst  the  universal  homage  of  a  gay  court ;  where  pleasures  sur* 
rounded  her  on  every  side ;  and  where  there  were  no  severe  religionists  to 
interpret  the  most  innocent  actions  into  evidences  of  immorality.  Yet  at 
that  dangerous  court,  where  female  purity  had  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  a 
virtue,  and  female  prudence  was  ridiculed  and  despised,  this^  fascinating 
woman  might  have  learnt  to  forget  that  self-respect  which  would  have 
shielded  her  from  harm,  even  amongst  the  most  stem  judges  of  human 
conduct;  and  thus  France  might  have  been  to  her  a  cruel  step-mother. 
She  could  now  only  look  back  upon  its  shores  as  the  seat  of  past  joys,  and 
exclaim,  "  Farewell,  Prance ! "  Again,  when  the  evening  was  drawing  on, 
would  she  again  gaze,  and  say,  "  It  is  now,  my  dear  France,  that  I  lose  sight 
of  thee.  I  shall  never  see  thee  more."  Awakened  at  the  first  dawning,  as  she 
had  desired  to  be,  if  the  coast  were  still  in  sight,  she  exclaimed,  "Farewell,. 
France.  It  is  over."  On  they  went  to  the  North  Sea,  when  a  fog  came  on, 
and  they  cast  anchor  in  the  open  sea.  It  was  this  fog,  according  to  some 
writers,  which  prevented  the  galleys  of  Mary  being  captured  by  Elizabeth's 
cruisers.    One  vessel  was  taken  and  carried  into  port ;  but,  says  Ty tier, ''  as 
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soon  as  it  was  discovered  that  the  young  queen  was  not  on  board,  the  pnze  wa» 
released,  and  pursued  her  voyage  into  Scotland.  The  incident,  however,  demon 
strated  clearly  the  sinister  intentions  of  the  English  queen."  This  statement 
is  scarcely  candid,  to  say  the  least.  The  counter^statement,  upon  the  authority 
of  Cecil,  is  that  the  small  English  squadron  was  in  pursuit  of  pirates,  who 
were  then  cruising  in  the  Scottish  sea ;  that  this  squadron  saluted  the  royal 
galleys ;  but  detained  one  baggage  vessel,  suspected  of  having  pirates  on 
board.  "The  conduct  of  the  English  commanders  towards  Mary's  vessels 
minutely  corresponds  with  the  assurance  of  Elizabeth,  in  her  letter  of  th& 
16th  of  August,  that  she  suspended  her  displeasure  at  the  refusal  to  ratify 
the  treaty,  and  had  given  orders  to  her  naval  officers  which  were  equivalent  t<> 
a  safe  conduct."*  This  document  must  have  been  familiar  enough  to  th& 
historian  who  so  boldly  affirms  ^*  the  sinister  intentions  of  the  English  queen." 
Elizabeth  says,  ''It  seemeth  that  report  hath  been  made  to  you,  that  we  had  sent 
out  our  admiral  with  our  fleet  to  hinder  your  passage.  Your  servants  know 
how  £ilse  that  is.  We  have  only,  at  the  desire  of  the  king  of  Spaiu,  sent  two- 
or  three  small  barks  to  sea,  in  pursuit  of  certain  Scottish  pirates."  t  Mary 
landed  at  the  port  of  Leitb  on  the  19th  of  August.  She  was  received  by  a 
deputation,  and  conducted  to  the  palace,  or  abbey,  of  Holyrood — that  seat  of 
Scottish  royalty  whose  chief  interest  is  associated  with  her  name,  but  of 
which  a  very  small  portion  of  the  original  building  remains.  Mary  had  been 
accustomed  to  grander  pageants  than  now  welcomed  her.  Mean  hackneys, 
wretchedly  caparisoned,  waited  her  arrival.  She  went  on  to  Edinburgh,, 
having  no  magnificence  to  show  the  French  courtiers  who  surrounded  hcr» 
Under  the  windows  of  Holyrood  the  citizens  sang  psalms  to  discordant  three- 
stringed  rebecks,  which  kept  the  weary  queen  from  sleeping ;  and  the  next 
morning,  when  a  popish  priest  was  about  to  perform  mass  in  her  private 
chapel,  he  would  have  been  slain  by  the  master  of  Lindsay,  and  a  furious- 
multitude,  had  not  Murray  placed  himself  at  the  door  of  the  chapel,  and 
maintained  the  principle  for  which  he  had  contended,  that  the  queen  should 
not  be  molested  in  the  private  exercise  of  her  religion. 

The  fortunes  of  Mary  Stuart  and  Elizabeth  Tudor  suggest  the  most 
remarkable  contrasts,  even  up  to  this  period.  When  Mary  was  in  her 
girlhood  she  was  married  to  the  heir  of  one  of  the  greatest  monarchies  of 
Europe ;  and  she  dwelt  in  the  French  court,  surrounded  with  all  the  pomp 
and  luxury  of  a  refined  but  licentious  age.  When  Elizabeth  had  scarcely 
reached  her  twenty-first  year,  she  became  the  object  of  suspicion  to  her 
sister;  was  a  close  prisoner  under  apprehension  of  immediate  death;  and 
passed  several  years  of  durance  and  solitary  anxiety.  The  taint  of  supposed 
illegitimacy  was  upon  her,  and  her  succession  to  the  crown  was  more  than 
doubtful.  When  she  came  to  the  throne  she  had  to  decide  upon  heading  an 
ecclesiastical  revolution  that  would  make  her  the  proscribed  of  Eome,  and 
the  contemned  of  Bome's  supporters,  or  to  support  a  system  which  had 
become  odious  in  England.  She  threw  herself  upon  her  people, — and  she 
triumphed.  When  Mary  became  the  widowed  queen  of  France,  and  returned  to 
assume  the  rule  of  Scotland,  she  found  herself  supported  by  the  great  catholic 

*  Mackintosh,  "History,**  vol.  iii.,  p.  57. 
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powers,  but  opposed  to  her  people, — and  she  failed.  She  had  to  bear  the 
rough  monitions  of  Knox ;  the  lU-concealed  hoatilitj  aud  uncertaiu  support 
of  her  DobleB ;  aud  the  secret  or  proclaimed  dislike  of  an  angi;  nation. 
Whilst  the  government  of  England  was  carrying  out  its  resolved  policy  with 
regard  to  Scotland,  aud  all  there  was  strife  and  bitterness,  Elizabeth  wm 
moving  amongst  her  subjecta  with  the  love  of  the  many  and  the  fear  of  the 
few.  Mary  could  depend  upon  no  advisers;  for  the  adherents  to  the  old 
rehgion  were  too  rash  in  their  weakness,  and  the  reformers  too  haxah  in  their 
strength.  Elizabeth  had  the  ablest  men  of  the  time  as  counsellors,  who  held 
to  a  settled  principle  of  action  without  provoking  hostility  by  capricious  and 
passionate  exercises  of  authority.  Mary  was  the  sovereign  of  a  people 
amongst  whom  the  feudal  tyrannies  had  not  yet  been  held  in  subjection  by 
the  growth  of  profitable  industry.  Elizabeth  governed  a  community  in 
which  tbe  strength  of  the  middle  classes  had  asserted  itself  against  mon- 
archical  and  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  and  new  channels  of  prosperity  were 
being  opened  wherever  commerce  developed  the  energies  of  capital,  and 
adventurous  men  went  forth  for  the  conquests  of  peace.  The  moat  prosaic 
record  of  the  first  two  years  of  Elizabeth's  reign  shows  how  remarkably  tbe 
itranquillitj  of  England  waa  opposed  to  the  turbulence  of  Scotland. 


Old  8t  Paul'*,  befon  the  doitructloD  of  tin  iMapH  IMt. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

fubUo  «pirit  nnder  Kliiabeli^ — Sports  and  Procemona— Bngland  aendi  aid  lo  the  Preach  Pro- 
t«Unt»— Scotland  — Plans  for  Muy*!  marriaEe — Lelceetar  and  Darnlej — Marriago  of 
Harj  and  Damlej — The  KefonDeiB  indignant  at  the  majiiage — BeTOlt  of  Hurra;  aud 
other  nobles — B«ToIt  siippr««ed,  and  the  lords  banished — Damle;  and  Biccio — Quamla 
of  the  qtteen  and  Danile; — Plot  against  Biccio — ^Morder  of  Biocio — Birth  of  a  Scottish 
piince — Asoendenc;  of  Bothirell — Damlej  at  the  Kirk  of  Field — AssaainaUou  of  Camlsy 
— Hock  tiiat  of  Bolhwell— Haij  earned  off— Harris^  of  Har?  and  BoUiwell — Hary 
mrendA*  to  her  nobles. 

The  aspect  of  the  English  metropolis  under  the  protestant  government  of 
!Eliiabeth  is  suggestive  of  the  change  that  had  taken  place  in  the  thoughts  and 
habits  of  the  people.  In  165S,  when  we  opened  the  "Diary  of  a  Besideut  in 
Iioadon,"  we  were  following  the  traces  of  burninga  and  penances,  of  proces- 
aions  of  the  host  and  proclamations  of  the  papal  legate.  We  saw  little  of 
the  salutary  interference  of  the  state  with  the  ordinary  concemB  of  life,  in 
Bmoothing  the  road  of  industry  by  removal  of  unnatural  barriers  to  pros- 
perity ;  or  in  the  association  of  municipal  authority  with  central  power  for  the 
«8tablishment  of  laws  that  directly  affected  every  member  of  the  community 
by  introducing  economical  reforms.  In  1560,  when  the  wise  Council  of 
Elisabeth  had  called  in  the  base  coin,  which  depreciation  was  now  acknowledged 
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to  be  the  main  cause  of  the  excessive  deamess  of  commoditieB,  membera  of 
the  yarious  crafts  "  walk  in  every  market  with  a  white  rod  in  their  hands,  to 
look  that  men  should  take  testons  of  the  rate  as  the  queen  has  prodairaed  in 
all  markets  through  all  London."  •  This  difficult  operation  of  restoring  the 
current  money  to  a  just  value  was  carried  through  successfully,  because  it  was 
set  about  boldly.  The  teston  of  Edward  VI.  had  been  coined  to  pass  at  the 
rate  of  twelve-pence ;  it  was  afterwards  reduced  to  six-pence ;  and  lastly  to 
four-pence,  its  intrinsic  value.  Fine  sterling  money  was  exchanged  at  the 
mint  for  the  base  coin,  according  to  this  last  rate.  No  doubt  there  was  indi- 
vidual suffering  in  this  apparent  deterioration  of  property ;  but  the  great  body 
of  the  labourers  now  knew  that  they  were  paid  the  agreed  value  for  their 
labour,  and  were  not  deluded  by  receiving,  as  twelve-pence,  what  would  only 
exchange  for  the  third  of  a  bushel  of  wheat  instead  of  the  bushel  which  the 
honest  twelve-pence  would  have  bought.  There  required  much  public  spirit  in 
the  people,  as  well  as  firmness  in.  the  government,  to  carry  through  such  a  change 
without  serious  confusion.  But  it  was  accomplished  with  no  recorded  difficulty; 
and  to  this  correction  of  the  evils  produced  by  the  frauds  of  her  despotic  pre- 
decessorB  may  much  of  the  steady  commercial  advance  of  England  under 
Elizabeth  be  ascribed.  Public  spirit  at  this  time  also  manifested  itself  in  a 
manner  which  has  characterised  our  country  for  three  centuries.  In  1561, 
the  steeple  of  St.  Paul's  was  destroyed.  ^'The  4th  day  of  Jane,  being 
Corpus  Ghristi,  between  four  and  five  of  the  dock  at  afternoon,  the  light- 
ning took  and  entered  into  one  of  the  holes  that  was  in  the  outward  part 
of  the  steeple,  and  set  the  steeple  on  fire,  and  consumed  both  wood  and 
lead,  and  the  bells  tell  below  where  the  great  organs  stood  beneath  the 
chapel  where  the  old  bishop  was  buried."  Some  of  the  ancient  devotees 
ascribed  this  calamity  to  the  new  religion ;  for  there  were  relics  of  saints, 
deposited  two  centuries  and  a  half  before  by  a  bishop  of  London,  for  the 
express  purpose  of  protecting  the  steeple  from  the  danger  of  tempests.  The 
misfortune,  however,  did  not  discourage  the  Protestants  from  instantly  begin- 
ning the  repairs  of  the  beautiful  church.  The  magnificent  steeple  was  never 
restored ;  but  the  roofs,  which  were  entirely  burnt,  were  replaced  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  at  the  cost  of  nearly  six  thousand  pounds.  This  sum  was 
raised  by  contributions  from  the  queen,  from  the  citizens  of  London,  from  the 
clergy  of  the  province  of  Canterbury  and  of  the  diocese,  and  from  voluntary 
subscribers.  In  earlier  times  the  especial  funds  of  the  Church  would  have 
been  devoted  to  the  restoration  of  tins  splendid  cathedral.  But  the  Church 
property  was  now  scattered ;  and  in  that  distribution  amongst  the  laity,  the 
popular  interests  became  more  identified  with  the  ecclesiastical,  and  the 
Church  ceased  to  stand  apart  in  self-supporting  grandeur.  The  union  of  the 
high  and  the  humble,  the  sovereign  and  the  burgher,  the  noble  and  the 
priest,  to  carry  through  some  object  of  common  good,  is  one  of  the  social 
principles  of  England  which  we  see  thus  developing  in  the  restoration 
of  St.  PauVs.  That  principle  has  formed  one  of  the  foundations  of  a 
generous  and  confiding  nationality,  in  which  the  inequality  of  ranks  is 
lost  in  a  concurrence  of  duties;  an  union  whose  monuments  are  the 
resolis  of  systematic  growth  rather  than  of  sudden  creation,  and  therefore 

*  Machjn*!  Diary,  p.  245. 
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more    exteneiTely  and  permanently  uMful  than  the    Bolitaty   wondere  of 
capricioua  despotism. 

The  En^iah  love  of  sporta  and  popular  amusementB  aeems  to  hare  reviyed 
after  the  years  of  martyrdoms.  Though  the  displays  of  a  terrible  criminal 
justice  are  revolting  to  our  present  notions, 
and  we  cannot  read  without  some  disgust, 
month  after  month,  of  burglars  and  cut- 
purses  being  hanged  by  doiens  at  Hyde 
Park  Comer  and  Tyburn,  yet  the  people  of 
that  time  thought  these  things  juat  and 
right ;  and  went,  without  any  sad  reflections, 
(mm  the  scenes  of  the  ^llows  and  the 
pillory,  to  look  upon  matches  of  archery  and 
aquatic  games.  Whilst  St.  Paul's  is  stOl 
Bmouldering,  a  great  woger  of  archery  was 
shot  in  Finsbury-field,  in  which  lord  Kobert 
Dudlqr,  afterwuds  earl  of  Leicester,  was  the 
challenger;  and  on  Midsummer  Day,  there 
was  a  great  triumph  on  the  river  at  Qreen* 
vich,  with  a  shun  fight,  and  shooting  of 
gnus,  and  hurling  of  balls  of  wild-fire,  and 
a  bark  for  the  queen's  grace  to  be  in  to 
see  the  pastime.  On  the  10th  of  July  all 
London  is  out  to  behold  Elizabeth  go  in 
grand  procession  from  the  Tower  "unto 
Aldgate  church,  and  so  down  Houndsditch 
to  the  Spital,  and  bo  down  Hog  Lane,  and 
BO  over  the  fields  to  the  Charter- house,  my 
lord  North's  place."  The  next  day  the 
queen  travels  "  from  the  Charter-house  by 
Clerkenwell,  orer  the  fields  into  the  Savoy, 
unto  master  Secretary  Cecil  to  supper,  and 
there  was  the  council  and  many  lords  and 
ladiee  and  gentlewomen,  and  there  was  great 
cheer  till  midnight ;  and  after,  her  grace  rid 
to  my  lord  North's  to  bed  at  the  Charter- 
bouse."  These  country  excursions  in  the 
midst  of  the  now  "populous  city,"  sound 
atrange  to  the  pent-up  two  millions  and  a 
half,  for  whom  the  fields,  even  "  among  the 
pleasant  Tillages  and  farms  adjoin'd,"  are  a 
dream  of  the  past.  One  more  glimpse  of  the  English  queen,  in  her  early  days 
of  triumph  and  splendour,  if  only  to  make  us  look  more  compassionately  upon 
the  poor  Mary  of  Scotland,  whose  first  recreation  was  to  behold  a  psgeant  of 
the  godly  citiiena  of  Edinburgh,  in  which  Korah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  were 
destroyed  aa  they  ofi'ered  strange  fire  upon  the  altar — the  show  signifying  the 
divine  vengeance  agunst  such  idolatry  as  that  of  theBomish  church.  On  the 
llth  of  July  all  the  streets  of  London  were  new  gravelled,  as  Elisabeth  set 
forth  from  the  Charter-house  to  Whitechapel,  on  hw  progress.    The  hooaes 
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were  hung  with  cloth  of  arras,  and  carpets,  and  silk,  with  doth  of  gold  and  silvery 
and  velvet  of  all  colours.  The  crafts  of  London  stood  in  their  liveries  ;  and 
there  were  trains  of  pensioners,  and  knights  and  lords,  and  the  aldermen  in 
scarlet,  and  heralds  in  their  coat-armours,  and  my  lord  mayor  bearing  the 
sceptre,  and  the  lord  Hunsdon  bearing  the  sword.  Then  came  the  queen,  and 
her  footmen  richly  habited ;  and  ladies  and  gentlemen,  and  lords'  men  and 
knights'  men  in  their  master's  liveries;  and  at  Whitechapel  my  lord  mayor  and 
the  aldermen  took  their  leave  of  her  grace,  and  so  she  went  on  her  way.  All 
these  pomps  look  like  profitless  vanity.  But  they  were  the  poetry  of  the  real 
life  of  that  time ;  and  we  may  believe  that  they  were  not  without  their  influ- 
ence on  the  glorious  imaginations  that  have  reflected  this  age  in  harmonious 
association  with  the  permanent  and  the  universal. 

When  Charles  IX.,  a  boy  eleven  years  old,  succeeded  to  the  crown  of 
Prance,  the  religious  differences  of  the  people  had  become  so  extended  that 
they  imparted  their  character  to  the  political  factions  of  the  time.  The 
direction  of  the  government  was  in  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Q-uise  and  the 
cardinal  his  brother ;  who,  joined  in  interests  with  the  queen-mother,  were 
naturally  opposed  by  the  princes  of  the  blood,  headed  by  the  prince  of  Cond6. 
The  Q-uises  persecuted  the  Protestants ;  the  other  party  supported  them. 
The  religious  wars  which  divided  the  Prench  into  two  great  hostile  bands  of 
Catholic  and  Huguenot,  now  commenced  in  terrible  earnest.  There  were 
two  fierce  armies  in  the  field,  by  whom  the  people  were  alike  plundered  and 
harassed.  In  1561,  according  to  some  writers,  a  hundred  thousand  persons 
were  butchered  by  the  contending  factions.  The  Protestants,  although  infe- 
rior in  numbers,  fought  with  desperation  ;  and  the  duke  of  Guise  solicited  and 
obtained  assistance  against  them  from  Philip  of  Spain.  The  prince  of  Cond^, 
on  the  other  hand,  concluded  a  treaty  with  Elizabeth,  who,  after  some 
attempts  at  mediation,  sent  a  force  of  three  thousand  men  to  take  possession 
of  Havre.  The  queen  was  at  first  careful  that  this  should  not  be  deemed 
an  act  of  hostility  to  Prance,  declaring  to  the  Prench  ambassador  that  her 
desire  was  to  free  the  young  king  &om  the  tyranny  of  the  Ghiises.  But  the 
contest  soon  assumed  a  national  character.  The  English  warlike  operations, 
though  conducted  with  great  bravery,  were  finally  unsuccessful.  The 
Catholics  and  Protestants  concluded  a  hollow  peace ;  and,  at  length,  both 
parties  agreed  in  determining  that  the  English  should  hold  no  position  m 
Prance.  The  garrison  of  Havre  defended  themselves  for  two  months,  and 
then  capitulated.  They  were  released  without  ransom,  and  came  with  their 
I)roperty  to  London.  But  they  brought  with  them  the  pestilence  which  had 
thinned  their  ranks ;  and  the  Prench  Catholics  looked  upon  the  infliction  as  a 
iudgment  upon  the  English  heretics.  In  this  year,  1563,  the  parliament 
again  met,  and  a  statute  of  increased  rigour  was  passed  against  Papists. 
This  was  entitled,  "  An  Act  for  the  assurance  of  the  queen's  royal  power  over 
all  estates  and  subjects  within  her  dominions;"  and,  with  what  has  been 
justly  called  "  an  iniquitous  and  sanguinary  retrospect,"  it  provided  that  all 
persons  who  had  been  in  holy  orders,  or  taken  a  degree  in  the  universities, 
or  had  practised  as  lawyers,  or  held  office  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  should 
take  the  oath  of  supremacy  when  tendered  to  them,  under  the  penalty  of  a 
pnemunire,  and  if  continuing  to  refuse  for  three  months,  should  incur  the 
pains  of  high  treason.    The  statute  was  inefficient  from  its  very  severity 
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and  although  the  first  penalty  was  incurred  by  some  of  the  higher  clergy, 
archbishop  Parker  warned  the  bishops,  with  whom  it  rested  to  enforce  the 
oath,  to  do  so  with  great  circumspection,  and  never  to  tender  it  a  second 
time  without  his  special  sanction.  In  1563,  Edmund  and  Arthur  Pole  were 
convicted  of  a  conspiracy  to  set  Mary  of  Scotland  on  the  throne.  Their 
associates  were  executed,  but  they  wore  out  their  lives  as  prisoners  in  the 
Tower  of  London. 

In  1563  an  Act  was  passed  against  **  fond  and  fantastical  prophecies."* 
One  description  of  prophecy  that  it  was  declared  unlawful  to  promulgate  was 
that  founded  upon  the  armorial  bearings  of  any  person.  There  was  a  famous 
prophecy  of  Thomas  the  Ehymer  which  might  come  within  this  punishable 
class: 

**  However  it  happen  for  to  fall, 
The  Lion  shall  be  lord  of  all ; 
The  French  queen  shall  bear  the  son 
Shall  role  aU  Britain  to  the  sea."  f 

The  predictions  which  were  familiar  to  the  people  of  Scotland,  might  have 
become  current  on  the  English  side  of  the  border  ;  and  the  notion  that  the 
son  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  *^  the  lion  with  the  floure-de-lyce  "  would  **  rule 
all  Britain,"  would  at  that  period  be  naturally  denounced  by  the  government 
of  Elizabeth  as  ''fond  and  fantastical,"  delusive  and  dangerous.  At  this 
time  it  was  feared  by  the  reformers  in  Scotland,  and  their  fears  were  com- 
municated to  the  English  court,  that  intrigues  were  going  forward  for 
marrying  Mary  to  some  foreign  prince  of  her  own  religion.  When  the 
Scottish  parliament  met  in  1563  Knox  preached  a  vehement  sermon,  in  which 
he  said  that  those  who  would  consent  that  an  infidel — for  all  Papists  were 
infidels — should  be  head  to  their  sovereign,  would  do  as  far  as  in  them 
lay  to  banish  Christ  Jesus  from  the  realm,  and  id  bring  God's  vengeance 
on  the  country.  The  queen  summoned  the  bold  preacher  before  her,  and 
asked  what  he  had  to  do  with  her  marriage  ?  Elnox  repeated  the  words  he 
had  said  in  public ;  and,  with  a  passionate  burst  of  tears,  Mary  commanded 
him  to  leave  her.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  queen  would  have 
sought  a  foreign  catholic  alliance  had  she  not  been  deterred  by  the  power  of 
the  reformers  at  home,  and  her  apprehensions  of  giving  dire  ofience  to 
England.  Whatever  shows  of  amity  might  have  passed  between  the  queens 
at  this  period,  their  policies  were  systematically  opposed,  and  contained  the 
germs  of  hostility.  Whilst  Elizabeth  was  lending  aid  to  the  Huguenots,  and 
Mary  was  writing  letters  to  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  which  she  professed  that 
if  she  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England  she  would  subject  both  kingdoms 
to  the  apostolic  see,  there  must  have  been  dissimulation  on  both  sides.  They 
were  to  have  met  in  1562 ;  but  the  interview  was  postponed,  as  if  there  were 
insuperable  barriers  to  a  cordial  personal  agreement.  As  it  was  not  likely 
that  the  queen  of  Scotland  would  remain  a  widow,  with  princes  eager  to  wed 
one  80  beautiful  and  of  such  high  pretensions,  it  was  the  policy  of  the  queen 

*  5  Elii.,  0. 15. 

+  Mr.  Aytoun,  in  his  notes  to  **  Both  well,  a  Poem,*'  has  clearly  shown  that  thia  Scottish 
prophecy  was  refeired  to  in  a  poem  by  Alexander  Scott,  addressed  to  Mary  on  her  return  in  1561 ; 
and  that  therefore  the  belief  of  lord  Hailes,  that  it  was  an  interpolation  after  the  death  of 
ELiaabeth,  is  unfounded.    Page  282. 
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of  England  to  induce  her  to  marry  an  English  subject — *'  some  noble  person 
within  the  kingdom  of  England,  having  the  qualities  and  conditions  meet  for 
such  an  alliance."*  Lord  Bobert  Dudley,  the  younger  son  of  the  duke  of 
Northumberland,  the  father  of  lady  Jane  Ghrey,  was  recommended.  It  is 
one  of  the  mysteries  connected  with  the  capricious  characfer  of  all  Elizabeth's 
own  matrimonial  negotiations  and  female  preferences,  that  Bobert  Dudley, 
afberwards  earl  of  Leicester,  her  chief  fiftvourite,  should  have  been  pressed 
upon  Mary  as  a  husband.  But  even  in  that  protracted  negotiation,  it  was 
not  the  reluctance  of  Mary  to  "  embase  herself,"  as  she  thought  would  be 
the  effect  of  a  marriage  with  a  subject,  nor  any  lingering  wish  of  the  queen 
to  retain  Leicester  as  her  devoted  follower,  which  prevented  it  being  success- 
fully concluded.  Cecil,  at  the  end  of  15G4,  wrote :  **  I  see  the  queen's 
majesty  very  desirous  to  have  my  lord  of  Leicester  to  be  the  Scottish 
queen's  husband ;  but  when  it  cometh  to  the  conditions  which  are  demanded, 
I  see  her  then  remiss  of  her  eamestness."t  Whilst  Mary  was  always 
pressing  that  her  succession  to  the  English  crown  should  be  recognised  by  a 
declaratory  Act,  Elizabeth  was  as  reluctant  to  comply ;  for  the  eyes  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  party  were  constantly  turned  towards  Mary  as  the  legitimate 
6ranch  of  the  Tudors-^the  descendant  of  the  daughter  of  Henry  Vll., 
although  unrecognised  in  the  will  of  Henry  YIII.  '*  The  conditions  which 
are  demanded  "  under  this  proposed  marriage  with  Leicester  were  probably 
such  as  Elizabeth  did  not  choose  to  bring  too  prominently  before  her  subjects. 
She  had  a  strong  dislike  even  to  hear  of  this  question  of  the  succession ;  and 
said  that  Maitland,  the  Scottish  minister,  was  always,  like  a  death-watch, 
ringing  her  knell  in  her  ears.  Li  looking  at  the  delays  and  evasions  about 
this  demand  of  Mary,  it-  is  usual  to  represent  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth  as 
marked  by  '*  fraud,  falsehood,  and  selfishness ;"  and  that  of  Mary  as  *^  warm, 
generous,  and  confiding."^  This  is  an  easy  mode  of  disposing  of  a  great  and 
difficult  public  question.  The  eagerness  of  Mary  for  the  recognition,  and 
the  reluctance  of  Elizabeth  to  grant  it,  may  each  be  explained  by  the  &ct 
that  Mary  was  the  instrument  of  those  who  bad  determined  to  eradicate  the 
reformed  religion,  and  that  Elizabeth  was  equally  resolved  to  support  it. 
The  negotiations  for  the  marriage  with  Leicester  gradually  &ded  away. 
There  was  another  candidate  for  Mary's  hand,  ready  at  an  opportune 
moment.  Henry  Stuart,  lord  Damley,  was  the  son  of  the  earl  of  Lennox,  by  the 
daughter  of  Margaret  Tudor,  queen  of  Scots,  who  had  married  the  earl  of  Aiigus 
after  the  death  of  her  royal  husband.  The  countess  of  Lennox  was  the  next 
to  Mary  in  hereditary  succession  to  the  English  crown.  The  earl  of  Lennox 
had  long  resided  in  England  as  an  exile,  and  in  1564,  having  returned  to 
Scotland  with  letters  from  Elizabeth  urgifig  the  reversal  of  his  attainder,  ha 
was  finally  restored.  Then  came  his  countess  and  their  son  to  the  Scottish 
court.  Darnley  arrived  on  the  18th  of  February  1565.  In  a  fortnight, 
Bandolph,  the  English  ambassador,  had  observed  the  fiftvours  which  Mary 
bestowed  upon  this  youth.  He  soon  manifested  a  preference  for  the  Bomish 
party,  and  gave  offence  to  the  reformers.  Within  two  months  of  Damley's 
arrival  an  envoy  was  sent  by  Mary  to  desire  Elizabeth's  approval  of  her 

^  Cedrs  Inftraciions  to  Bandolph.  f  Ellis,  Second  Seriet,  vol.  ii.  n.  29i. 

t  Tytler,  vol.  tL  p.  873. 
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marriAge  with  her  cousin.  That  assent  was  refused  hj  the  Council  on  the 
ground  that  the  marriage  would  be  dangerous  to  the  protestant  religion ; 
would  strengthen  the  league  of  catholic  princes  which  was  now  organising ; 
and  that  Maiy  not  yet  having  renounced  her  claim  to  the  crown  of  England, 
this  marriage  would  more  imperil  Elizabeth's  title.  That  there  was  danger 
to  the  cause  of  the  Beformation  in  Scotland  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  lord  Murray,  who  for  four  years  had  kept  the  kingdom  in  tolerable 
peace,  holding  the  scales  of  justice  even  between  bitterly  opposing  factions, 
though  an  earnest  friend  to  the  reformers,  now  withdrew  fh)m  the  court  of 
Mary.  The  strong  resolve  with  which  Murray  and  other  protestants  opposed 
this  union  must  have  been  founded  upon  something  more  than  vague  appre- 
hensions of  the  power  of  a  husband  over  the  queen.  They  dreaded  him  as  an 
unreasoning  tool  of  her  more  determined  will.  Damley  had  no  force  of 
character.  He  was  a  handsome  simpleton.  Mary  had  apparently  conceived 
a  passion  for  the  tall  stripling,  whose  folly  was  only  equalled  by  his  pride. 
They  were  married  on  the  29th  of  July,  and  he  was  proclaimed  king  the  same 
day.  "  They  were  married  with  all  the  solemnities  of  the  popish  time,  saving 
that  he  heard  not  the  mass.  .  .  .  Bather  he  seemeth  a  monarch  of  the  world 
than  he  that  not  long  since  we  have  seen  and  known  the  lord  Damley."*  The 
register  of  marriages  in  the  Canongate  has  this  entry :  "Henry  and  Marie, 
kyng  and  qweine  of  Scots." 

The  three  years  which  followed  this  marriage  are  crowded  with  strange 
and  tragical  events.  Eomance  has  seized  upon  them  as  its  peculiar  property; 
and  History  has  been  somewhat  too  eager  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  Bomance.  , 
The  occurrences  which  had  so  material  an  influence  upon  the  destinies  of  the 
Scottish  and  English  nations  are  almost  unheeded  in  their  public  aspects ;  and 
thus  the  writer  who  desires  to  convey  a  sober  view  of  what  truly  belongs  to 
the  province  of  the  historian  finds  himself  bewildered  amidst  interminable 
^sonhoversies  about  the  moral  character  of  Mary,  and  the  contradictory  evi* 
dence  as  to  her  participation  in  the  foulest  of  crimes.  We  are  called  upon, 
liccording  to  all  precedent,  to  pronounce  upon  her  guilt  or  innocence ;  to 
hold,  with  the  few,  that  she  was  the  most  shameless  and  abandoned  of  women ; 
or,  with  the  many,  that  she  was  the  pure  and  guileless  victim  of  the  most 
wicked  conspiracies.  These  three  years  in  which,  whether  supremely  guilty 
or  singularly  unfortunate,  she  underwent  far  more  than  a  common  share  of 
peril  and  anxiety,  present  the  following  salient  points :  In  1565,  on  the  29th 
of  July,  Mary  married  Henry  Damley.  Murray,  who  had  been  her  chief 
adviser  since  her  return  from  France,  headed  a  revolt,  without  success,  and 
then  took  refuge  in  England,  with  other  reforming  leaders.  Mary  was  now 
free  to  give  the  most  open  encouragement  to  the  Bomanists,  having  the 
-countenance  of  her  imbecile  husband.  The  reforming  party  was  too  strong 
to  be  permanently  resisted ;  and  Mary's  husband  professed  to  have  adopted 
their  views.  Within  seven  months  of  his  marriage  Damley  became  jeidous 
of  David  Biccio,  an  Italian  favourite  of  the  queen,  and  he  with  a  band  of 
fierce  nobles,  murdered  him  in  Mary's  presence  on  the  9th  of  March,  1566. 
Murray  returned  to  Scotland.  The  differences  between  the  queen  and  her 
husband  became  notorious.     James  Bothwell  was  now  Mary's  chief  adviser. 

*  Bandolph  to  Leioester.  Blli^  Pint  Serief^  toL  iL  p.  201. 
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In  1567,  on  the  10th  of  Pebruary,  Damlej  was  murdered  in  a  lone  house  in 
Edinburgh,  called  the  Elirk  of  Field,  and  Bothwell  was  accused  of  the  murder, 
but  was  acquitted.  On  the  24th  of  April  he  carried  off  the  queen  to  one  of 
his  castles,  and  she  was  married  to  him  on  the  15th  of  May.  The  nobles  now 
took  up  arms ;  and,  in  little  more  than  two  months  from  this  last  marriage, 
Mary  was  compelled  to  resign  her  crown,  and  was  a  prisoner  at  Lochleven. 
Mary's  resignation  of  her  crown  to  her  infant  son,  who  was  bom  June  19th, 
1566,  took  place  on  the  24th  of  July,  1567.  After  nine  months'  imprisonment 
in  the  castle  of  Lochleven,  she  escaped  on  the  2nd  of  May,  1568.  Her 
Eoman  Catholic  friends  assembled  an  army,  which  encountered  that  of  Murray 
the  regent,  on  the  18th  of  May  ;  and  the  queen's  supporters  being  defeated, 
she  fled  to  England,  and  landed  in  Cumberland  on  the  15th  of  May.  Wo 
shall  endeavour  to  tell  this  story  as  impartially  as  we  can,  keeping  in  view,  as 
much  as  possible,  its  national  bearings,  rather  than  entering  into  the  minute 
details  of  a  personal  history  which,  eyen  when  yiewed  under  the  most  favour- 
able light,  is  sufficiently  painful  and  revolting. 

Mary  was  in  her  twenty-third  year  when  she  married,  and  Damley  was 
nineteen.  The  dissatisfaction  of  Murray  and  the  other  reformers  was  so- 
great  at  the  prospects  involved  in  this  marriage  that  they  had  been  making 
preparations  to  oppose  it  by  direct  resistance  in  arms.  Within  three  days  of 
the  nuptial  ceremony  Murray  was  commanded  to  appear  at  court,  or  to  be 
proclaimed  a  rebel.  If  we  may  credit  one  party-representation  of  the 
troubles  of  this  period,  we  must  believe  that  the  ambition  of  Murray  and  hia 
followers,  stimulated  by  the  intrigues  of  England,  was  the  sole  cause  of  the 
opposition  to  this  union.  If  we  are  to  trust  in  another  view  of  the  matter, 
we  must  consider  that  the  resistance  of  the  lords  was  founded  upon  a  sincere 
belief  that  Mary,  in  taking  a  husband  of  her  own  religious  persuasion,  who 
would  give  additional  strength  to  her  will,  and  to  the  desire  of  her  foreign 
relations  to  re-establish  the  Eoman  Catholic  ascendancy,  was  perilling  the  great 
interests  of  the  Eeformation.  We  must  bear  in  mind  not  only  the  character 
of  those  times,  but  the  peculiar  temper  of  the  Scottish  people,  to  enable  us  to 
form  a  right  judgment  of  the  actions  of  the  two  great  parties  in  the  state. 
The  Eeformation  in  England  had  attained  its  consistency,  step  by  step ;  and 
having  passed  through  its  most  perilous  crisis  under  Mary  Tudor,  had  become 
the  established  religion  of  the  country,  never  to  be  seriously  shaken.  It  had 
attained  this  position  by  a  cautious  adaptation  to  popular  usages  and  opinions 
— a  graft  upon  the  ancient  stock  rather  than  the  forced  growth  of  a  new 
plant  taking  the  place  of  the  old  decaying  tree.  The  Eeformation  in  Scotland 
was,  from  the  first,  a  negation.  Whatever  was  Protestant  was  to  be  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  Catholic.  Old  things  were  to  be  destroyed  before  new 
things  could  be  established.  Whatever  made  the  slightest  approach  to 
the  ceremonies  of  the  earlier  church  was  idolatry.  Whatever,  in  a  stem 
refusal  to  comply  with  habits  either  harmless  or  indifferent,  was  opposed  to 
the  practice  of  the  Eomanists,  was  true  religion.  The  character  of  the  queen, 
as  exhibited  under  its  most  innocent  aspects,  was  an  offence  to  this  severe 
judgment.  Her  general  cheerfulness,  her  fondness  for  the  chase,  her  balls 
and  masquerades,  her  love  of  poetry  and  music,  were  represented  as  sins.  It  is- 
Bcarcely  to  be  wondered  at,  however  to  be  lamented,  that  she  often  acted  in  de- 
fiance of  a  prudent  decorum.   It  is  less  a  matter  of  surprise  that  she  had  a  deep 
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hatred  of  the  Eeformers,  and  entertained  a  vague  desire  for  a  political  alliance 
that  would  free  her  from  the  control  of  her  Protestant  subjects,  and  from  the 
supervision  of  England.  In  the  first  four  years  of  her  personal  rule  in  Scotland 
she  yielded  to  the  strong  power  that  was  over  her.  She  would  not  surrender 
her  own  habits  of  ceremonial  religion  to  what  had  become  the  prevailing 
faith  of  the  majority  of  her  subjects ;  but  she  abstained  &om  any  rash 
attempts  to  interfere  with  the  course  they  were  following.  Had  she  been  less 
cautious  her  fall  would  have  been  more  immediate.  But,  supported  probably 
by  the  avowed  determination  of  Prance  and  Spain  to  uproot  Protestantism — 
probably  stimulated  by  the  growing  coldness,  if  not  enmity,  between  herself 
and  Elizabeth,  and  by  the  idle  belief  that  the  English  Catholics  would  sup- 
port her  pretensions  to  the  crown  which  she  claimed  as  the  legitimate 
descendant  of  Henry  VII., — she  grew  bolder  upon  the  occasion  of  her  mar- 
riage, and  resolved,  not  indeed  to  persecute  the  Beformers  in  Scotland,  but 
only  to  tolerate  them.  Cecil,  in  August  1565,  wrote  thus  to  the  English 
ambassador  in  France: — ''The  duke  [Chatelherault],  the  earls  of  Argyle, 
Murray,  and  Bothes,  with  sundry  barons,  are  joined  together,  not  to  allow 
of  the  marriage  otherwise  than  to  have  the  religion  established  by  law; 
but  the  queen  refuseth  in  this  sort — she  will  not  suffer  it  to  have  the  force 
of  law,  but  of  permission  to  every  man  to  live  according  to  his  con- 
science." The  great  minister  adds,  "  And  herewith  she  hath  retained  a  great 
number  of  Protestants  from  associating  openly  with  the  other."  The  leading 
Beformers  knew  that  the  queen's  rejection  of  the  legal  establishment  of  their 
religion  would  be  its  destruction  amongst  a  people  whose  inborn  habit  was  to 
take  one  of  two  sides.  If  Protestantism  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  "  established 
by  law,"  Catholicism  would  come  back  to  be  so  established.  The  Beformers 
would  not  accept  this  toleration,  and  they  rose  in  arms.  Murray  was  pro- 
claimed a  rebel.  "  She  hath  put  the  earl  of  Murray  to  the  horn,"  writes 
Cecil.    His  life  and  estates  were  declared  forfeited,  by  sound  of  horn. 

Mary,  who  had  caused  Damley  to  be  proclaimed  king  upon  the  occasion 
of  their  marriage,  was  desirous  that  the  Scottish  parliament  should  bestow 
upon  him  the  crown-matrimonial.  Chastelherault,  who  was  next  to  Mary  in 
succession,  was  offended  at  this,  and  took  part  with  Murray.  This  able  man, 
with  kingly  blood  in  his  veins,  is  held  to  have  had  himself  designs  upon  the 
crown.  The  sundry  barons  are  reputed  to  have  opposed  Mary,  lest  with  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Bomish  religion  they  should  lose  their  church-lands. 
Elizabeth  envied  Mary,  as  lord  Herries  writes,  "  the  comfort  of  a  husband 
and  the  happiness  of  children."  These  are  the  base  and  sordid  motives  which 
are  assigned  as  the  impelling  causes  of  the  opposition  to  the  queen  at  this 
juncture.  It  is  singular  that  some  of  the  Scottish  historians,  and  some 
English,  will  not  allow  anything  for  the  strength  of  a  great  principle  ;  and 
constantly  present  to  us  the  ministers  of  England  as  base  intriguers  and  the 
Scottish  statesmen  as  anti-national  mercenaries.  Elizabeth  sent  an  envoy  to 
Mary,  to  endeavour  to  promote  her  reconciliation  with  Murray.  There  were 
cold  and  sarcastic  words  delivered  by  Tamworth,  Elizabeth's  messenger,  and 
haughty  answers  returned  by  Mary.  She  engaged  for  herself  and  her  husband 
that  they  would  attempt  nothing  to  the  prejudice  of  the  queen  of  England ; 
but  she  required  that  tlie  English  crown  shoidd  be  settled  by  Act  of  parliament 
upon  herself  and  Damley ;  and  that  Elizabeth  should  afford  no  countenance 
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to  Scottiali  rebels.  It  is  held  that  Murray  was  countenanced  and  assisted  hj 
Elizabeth,  though  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Mary  showed  her  vigour  ot 
character  at  this  crisis.  She  took  the  field  with  her  forces ;  and  headed  her 
troops  with  pistols  at  her  saddle-bow.  The  revolt  was  crushed  without  any 
decisive  contest.  The  rebel  lords  transmitted  to  the  English  government 
a  declaration  that  they  were  persecuted  as  traitors  for  their  zeal  for  true 
religion,  and  for  their  attempt  to  redress  "  the  great  enormities  lately  crept 
into  the  public  regimen  of  this  miserable  commonwealth.'*  They  affirmed 
that  the  efforts  of  Mary  and  Damley  were  solely  directed  to  the  subversion 
of  the  reformed  religion  within  the  realm,  and  the  re-establishment  of 
"  superstition  and  papistry."  There  was  ample  foundation  for  this  assertion. 
The  Eoman  see  had  sent  money  to  Mary ;  and  Philip  II.  had  placed  twenty 
thousand  crowns  in  the  hands  of  his  ambassador  at  London,  to  be  emplcr^red 
''with  secrecy  and  address,  in  the  support  of  the  Scottish  queen  and  her 
husband."  That  the  English  government  knew  well  that  the  combinations 
for  the  restoration  of  Catholicism  in  Scotland  were  connected  with  the 
pretensions  of  Mary  to  the  throne  filled  by  the  Protestant  Elizabeth,  is 
evident  from  its  incessant  watchfulness  over  every  indication  of  Mary's 
projects.  It  was  a  measure  of  self-defence  to  hold  a  stedfast  alliance  with  the 
Scottish  Eeformers.  There  would  be  intrigue  and  dissimulation  in  pursuing 
this  policy ;  but  that  Elizabeth  was  actuated  by  a  mere  womanly  jealousy  of 
Mary,  as  we  are  asked  to  believe,  and  that  her  ministers  causelessly  sought 
to  embroil  Scotland,  is  the  dream  of  a  very  weak  prejudice,  which  assumes 
the  garb  of  a  poetical  nationality.  Elizabeth  is  held  to  have  dissembled 
when,  Murray  having  fled  to  her  court,  she  "  spoke  very  roundly  to  him, 
before  the  ambassadors,  that  whatsoever  the  world  said  or  reported  of  her, 
she  would  by  her  actions  let  if  appear,  that  she  would  not,  for  the  price  of  a 
world,  maintain  any  subject  in  any  disobedience  against  a  prince."  *  The 
right  divine  of  princes  was  too  deeply  rooted  in  her  thoughts  to  carry  her 
beyond  a  certain  point  of  opposition  to  her  most  dangerous  enemy.  In  this 
she  spoke  her  true  mind. 

In  the  declaration  of  the  banished  lords  to  the  English  government,  they 
complained  that  two  crafty  Italians,  Da^/id  Eiccio  and  Francisco,  with  other 
unworthy  persons,  had  dispossessed  the  ancient  nobility  of  their  place  in  the 
queen's  council.  Eiccio,  a  Milanese,  had  been  a  singer  in  Mary's  service, 
and  was  afterwards  promoted  to  the  office  of  her  private  secretary.  He  had 
soon  acquired  considerable  influence;  had  been  assiduous  in  promoting 
Damley*s  marriage ;  and  when  Mary's  first  passionate  love  for  that  weak 
young  man  had  given  way  to  contempt  for  his  follies  and  vices,  Eiccio  became 
her  chief  adviser  in  place  of  the  husband  she  had  chosen.  At  the  beginning 
of  1566  Eandolph,  the  English  ambassador,  wrote  to  Cecil  that  the  Pro- 
testants were  in  such  fear  and  doubt  that  they  knew  not  what  shall  become 
of  them ;  and  that  the  wisest  desire  nothing  more  than  the  return  of  the 
banished  lords.f  There  were  agencies  at  work  to  inspire  the  Protestants 
with  still  greater  dread.  There  came  from  France  an  envoy  of  the  cardinal 
Lorraine,  and  a  messenger  from  the  Scottish  ambassador.  They  had  high 
powers  entrusted  to  them.    They  were  to  oppose  the  recall  of  the  banished 
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lords;  they  were  to  induce  Mary  to  sign  the  ^^Bond"  which  had  been 
concluded,  under  the  auspices  of  Catherine  de  Medici  and  the  duke  of  Alva, 
for  the  extermination  of  the  Protestants  in  Europe.  "  Biccio,  who  at  this 
moment  possessed  much  influence,  and  was  on  good  grounds  suspected  to  be 
a  pensioner  of  Eome,  seconded  these  views  with  all  his  power."  *  Mary  did 
join  this  league ;  did  become  a  party  to  the  dark  conspiracy,  whose  grand 
result  was  the  massacre  of  St.  Baortholomew  in  Erance,  and  which,  but  for  the 
wisdom  of  Elizabeth  and  her  counsellors,  might  have  produced  a  St.  Bartho- 
lomew in  England.  The  passionate  impulses  of  Mary  were  equally  the 
safety  of  Scotland.  She  was  unfitted  for  the  conduct  of  a  policy  which  would 
cherish  its  schemes  of  vengeance,  and  smile  upon  its  devoted  victims,  as  in 
France,  until  thousands  could  be  cut  off  as  if  they  had  but  one  neck.  Mary 
had  strong  hatreds,  but  she  looked  only  at  individuals  for  their  gratification. 
Murray  and  his  adherents  were  the  objects  of  her  wrath  in  1565 ;  when  she 
"  dechured  to  Eandolph  that  she  would  rather  peril  her  crown  than  lose  her 
revenge."t  Deeper  offences  than  rebellion  were  now  to  agitate  her.  Damley 
had  been  displaced  from  her  confidence,  and  perhaps  justly  so.  Biocio  was 
her  most  cherished  counsellor.  Damley  used  to  sign  his  name  to  public 
doctunents  as  king,  before  that  of  Mary.  The  queen  now  signed  her  name, 
and  lUccio  was  provided  with  a  stamp  to  add  that  of  Damley.  The  weak 
young  man  abandoned  himself  to  drinking;  quarrelled  with  the  queen  in 
public ;  was  persuaded  that  Eiccio  was  the  instigator  of  his  humiliations ; 
and,  says  Mr.  Tytler,  *^  had  the  folly  to  become  the  dupe  of  a  more  absurd 
delusion — he  became  jealous  of  the  Italian  secretary."  The  absurdity  of  this 
jealousy  must  be  estimated  by  the  general  impression  as  to  Mary*s  character. 
In  the  unhappy  affair  of  Chastellart,  three  years  before,  Bandolph  pointed 
out  "what  mischief  ensues  of  the  over  great  familiarity  that  any  such 
personage  showeth  unto  so  unworthy  a  creature  and  abject  a  varlet,  as  even 
her  grace  used  with  him."  X  The  man  was  hanged  for  the  presumption 
which  this  "  over  great  familiarity  "  encouraged.  Mary  brought  to  Scotland 
the  indiscretions  of  the  French  court,  if  not  its  vices ;  and  her  education  in 
this  school  of  impurity  may  suggest  some  apology  for  the  imprudences  which 
her  warmest  advocates  cannot  wholly  defend.  No  one  doubts  that  the 
deportment  of  Biccio  was  calculated  to  excite  the  suspicion  of  a  neglected 
husband,  and  the  hatred  of  those  who  saw  his  influence  over  the  queen 
employed  for  their  personal  abasement  and  the  subversion  of  their  religious 
opinions.  The  common  desire  for  revenge  associated  Damley  with  some  of 
the  fierce  Scottish  nobles,  such  as  Morton  and  Buthven,  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  life  of  the  obnoxious  secretary.  The  king  was  engaged  with  the 
superior  Protestant  leaders,  iu  a  separate  bond  for  the  restoration  of  the 
bfljushed  lords,  upon  their  promise  to  support  him  and  to  give  him  the  crown- 
matrimoniaL  They  were  to  maintain  the  protestant  religion  as  one  of  the 
conditions  of  this  alliance.  Mixing  up  these  separate  contracts,  "for  the 
murder  of  Biccio,  the  restoration  of  Murray,  and  the  revolution  in  the 
government,"  we  ar^  told  that "  one  only  step  remained :  to  communicate 
the  plot  to  the  queen  of  England  and  her  ministers,  and  to  obtain  their 
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approval  and  support."  •  On  the  6th  of  March  the  earl  of  Bedford  and 
Randolph  wrote  to  Cecil,  from  Berwick,  of  the  jars  between  the  queen  and 
her  husband,  "  for  that  he  hath  assured  knowledge  of  such  usage  of  herself 
as  altogether  is  intolerable  to  be  borne ;  which,  if  it  were  not  overwell  known, 
we  would  both  be  very  loth  to  think  that  it  could  be  true.  To  take  awaj 
this  occasion  of  slander  he  is  himself  determined  to  be  at  the  apprehension 
and  execution  of  him  whom  he  is  able  manifestly  to  charge  with  the  crime,  and 
to  have  done  him  the  most  dishonour  that  can  be  to  any  man,  much  more  being 
as  he  is."  They  then  enclose  the  copies  of  **  Conditions  for  the  earls  to 
perform  to  their  king,"  and  '*  Conditions  to  be  performed  by  the  king  of  Scots 
to  the  iearls."  Bedford  and  Bandolph  thus  communicate  to  their  govern- 
ment that  the  king  of  Scots  has  determined  personaUy  to  revenge  himself  on 
the  man  who  has  dishonoured  him ;  and  that  he  has  covenanted  with  the 
Protestant  leaders  in  Scotland  and  England  to  accomplish  their  recall,  on  the 
condition  of  receiving  their  support  in  his  desire  for  the  crown-matrimonial. 
A  political  revolution  was  to  be  accomplished  against  the  Boman  Catholic 
ascendency,  to  which  ascendency  the  queen  of  Scots  had  lent  herself.  It  was 
to  be  accomplished  before  the  meeting  of  parliament,  in  which  the  Bomaniat 
interests  would  have  succeeded  in  confiscating  the  estates  of  Murray,  Bothes, 
Grange,  and  the  other  lords  who  had  fled  to  England ;  and  probably  would 
have  attempted  the  re-establishment  of  the  ancient  religion.  Bedford  and 
Bandolph  add  that  **  persuasions  "  would  be  tried  with  the  queen ;  but  if 
they  did  no  good,  "  they  propose  to  proceed  we  know  not  in  what  sort."  If 
sue  attempted  to  raise  a  power  at  home,  she  was  to  be  withstood ;  if  she 
sought  any  foreign  support,  the  aid  of  England  was  to  be  asked.  In  thia 
communication  to  the  English  government  we  can  scarcely  see  any  ground 
for  the  charges  which  it  is  held  to  raise  against  the  conduct  of  Elizabeth.  It 
proves,  says  Mr.  Tytler,  that  the  queen  of  England  had  the  most  preeifle 
intimation  of  the  intended  murder  of  Eiccio.  He  should  have  added,  as  the 
personal  act  of  Damley.  It  proves,  we  are  further  told,  that  it  was  intended 
to  put  an  end  to  Murray's  banishment,  to  replace  him  in  power ;  and  bj  one 
decided  and  triumphant  blow  to  destroy  the  schemes  which  were  in  agitation 
for  the  re-establishment  of  the  Boman  Catholic  religion  in  Scotland.  It  is 
held  that  Elizabeth  ought  to  have  imprisoned  Murray,  discomfited  the  plana 
of  the  conspirators,  saved  the  life  of  the  victim  marked  for  slaughter,  and 
preserved  Mary  from  captivity,  ''if  she  had  been  alive  to  the  common 
feelings  of  humanity."  This  view  of  the  duty  of  Elizabeth  and  her- govern- 
ment arises  out  of  the  desire  to  treat  such  questions  as  personal  ones,  entirely 
separated  from  a  great  political  principle.  If  it  were  safe  for  England  that 
the  queen  of  Scots  should  be  supported  in  her  alliances  with  those  who 
sought,  in  the  destruction  of  Elizabeth,  the  extinction  of  Protestantism  in 
Britain,  then  the  English  queen  might  have  been  what  is  called  magnanimous. 
She  interfered  not ;  and  the  Protestant  nobles  and  preachers  were  not  swept 
from  the  island.  But  all  such  reasoning  upon  the  letter  of  Bedford  and 
Bandolph  is  wholly  beside  the  mark.  The  date  of  this  communication 
to  the  English  court  of  the  approaching  political  revolution  has  not  been 
heeded,  in  the  eager  desire  to  blame  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  for  not 
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baring  saved  Bicdo,  and  prevented  the  banished  lords  from  returning  to 
Scotlmd.  The  letter  of  Bedford  and  Bandolph  to  Cecil  was  nritten  from 
Berwick  on  the  6th  of  March.  It  enjoined  the  strictest  secresj.  It  was 
the  £nt  intimation  of  "  a  matter  of  no  small  consequence  heing  intended  in 
Scotland."  With  extraordinary  despatch  Cecil  might  have  received  that 
letter  on  the  8th  of  March.  On  the  night  of  the  9th,  Biccio  was  murdered. 
On  the  11th,  Murray  and  the  banished  lorda  were  in  £dinburgh.  When 
Murray  was  safe  at  Berwick  on  the  8th  of  March,  ready  to  step  acrosa  the 
border,  he  sent  his  aecretary  with  a  letter  to  Cecil  to  tell  him  of  hia  plana. 


Intarlor  of  Hi^jnod  ClupaL 


That  Etiiaheth  or  her  ministers  could,  in  consequence  ot  these  communic^ 
tiona  from  Berwick,  have  prevented  the  catastrophe  of  the  9th,  or  detained 
Murray  till  the  Scottiah  parliament,  which  met  on  the  4th,  had  passed  a 
Btatnte  of  treason  against  him  and  the  other  banished  lords,  wiU  be  difficult 
to  establish  in  the  face  of  these  dates,  to  which  the  able  historian  of  Scotland, 
in  many  respects  so  candid,  has  shut  his  eyes. 
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It  is  about  an  hour  after  sunset  on  Saturday,  the  9tli  of  March,  when  the 
court  of  HolTTood  Palace  is  suddenly  filled  with  armed  men,  and  the  glare  of 
torches  lights  up  the  old  monastic  walls.  This  band,  in  number  a  hundred 
and  fifty,  is  led  by  the  earls  of  Morton  and  Lindsay.  They  dose  the  outer 
gates;  and  the  inmates  of  Holyrood  are  in  their  power.  Bedford  and 
Bandolph,  in  a  letter  to  the  Council  of  England,  give  the  most  circumstantial 
relation  of  the  events  which  immediately  followed :  **  The  king  conveyeth 
himself,  the  lord  Buthven,  George  Douglas,  and  two  other,  through  his  own 
chamber  by  the  privy  stairs  up  to  the  queen's  chamber,  joining  to  which 
there  is  a  cabinet  about  twelve  feet  square,  in  the  same  a  Uttle  low  reposing 
bed,  and  a  table,  at  the  which  there  were  sitting  at  the  supper  the  queen,  the 
lady  Argyle,  and  David,  with  his  cap  upon  his  head.  Into  the  cabinet  there 
cometh  in  the  king  and  lord  Buthven,  who  willed  David  to  come  forth, 
saying  that  there  was  no  place  for  him.  The  queen  said  that  it  was  her  will ; 
her  husband  answered  that  it  was  against  her  honour.  The  lord  Buthven 
said  that  he  should  learn  better  his  duty,  and  offering  to  have  taken  him  by 
the  arm,  David  took  the  queen  by  the  plaits  of  her  gown  and  put  himself 
behind  the  queen,  who  would  gladly  have  saved  him ;  but  the  king  having 
loosed  his  hands,  and  holding  her  in  his  arms,  David  was  thrust  out  of  the 
cabinet  through  the  bed-ch^ber  into  the  Chamber  of  Presence,  where  were 
the  lord  Morton,  lord  Lindsay,  who  intending  that  night  to  have  reserved 
him  and  the  next  day  to  hang  him,  so  many  being  about  them  that 
bore  him  evil  will,  one  thrust  him  into  the  body  with,  a  dagger,  and  after 
him  a  great  many  other,  so  that  he  had  in  his  body  above  fiftj-^ve 
wounds.  It  is  told  for  certain  that  the  king's  own  dagger  was  left  sticking 
in  him.  Whether  he  stroke  him  or  not  we  cannot  know  for  certain. 
He  was  not  slain  m  the  queen's  presence,  as  was  said,  but  going  down  the 
stairs  out  of  the  Chamber  of  Presence."  *  There  is  a  letter  from  queen  Mary 
herself  to  her  ambassador  in  Paris,  which,  in  the  main  circumstances,  agrees 
with  this  account.  But  Mary  says,  that  when  Buthven  addressed  Biocio, 
she  asked  her  husband  if  he  knew  anything  of  this  attempt ;  adding,  **  and  on 
his  denying  it,  we  commanded  lord  Buthven,  on  pain  of  treason,  to  quit  our 
presence,  while  Biccio  had  sought  shelter  behind  us."  She  then  bri^j  tells 
of  the  murder  in  the  ante-chamber,  and  says  that  immediately  after  the  deed 
Buthven  returned,  and  upbraided  her  with  tyranny,  and  her  submission  to 
the  counsels  of  Biccio.  But  the  letter  of  Bedford  and  Bandolph  detaOs  a 
frightful  scene  of  violence  between  Damley  and  the  queen,  in  which  he 
reproached  her  with  infidelity,  and  said  that  "  for  her  honour  and  bis  own 
contentment  he  gave  his  consent  that  he  should  be  taken  away.'*  She  replied, 
**  Well ;  you  have  taken  your  last  of  me,  and  your  farewelL"  Buthven 
remonstrated,  and  said  that  Biccio  "  was  mean,  base,  enemy  to  the  nobility, 
shame  to  her,  and  destruction  to  her  grace's  country."  She  rejoined :  "  Well ; 
it  shall  be  dear  blood  to  some  of  you  if  his  be  spilt."  This  account  exhibits  a 
most  characteristic  group :  "  Her  husband  this  time  speaketh  little.  Her 
grace  continually  weepeth.  The  lord  Buthven  being  evil  at  ease,  and  weak, 
calleth  for  a  drink,  and  saith, '  This  I  must  do  with  your  majesty's  pardon.'" 
The  queen  in  a  letter  to  the  ambassador  says,  that  against  certain  of  her 

•  Kllii^  Pint  Series,  toL  il  p.  209. 
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nobility,  maintainers  of  her  authority,  who  were  in  the  palace  at  the  time, 
<<  the  enterprise  was  conspired  as  well  as  for  David."  These  were  Huntley 
and  Bothwell ;  who  escaped  by  ropes  out  of  a  back  window ;  AthoU,  Fleming, 
Livingston,  Balfour,  and  Melvil,  who  also  escaped.  The  concluding  scene  of 
that  Saturday  night  is  thus  described  by  the  queen :  "  The  provost  and  town 
of  Edinburgh  having  understood  this  tumult  in  our  palace,  caused  ring 
their  common  bell,  came  to  us  in  great  number,  and  desired  to  have  seen  our 
presence,  intercommuned  with  us,  and  to  have  known  our  welfare."  But  she 
was  prevented  speaking  with  these  anxious  citizens,  **  being  extremely  bested 
by  those  lords,  who  in  our  face  declared  if  we  desired  to  have  spoken  with 
them,  they  should  cut  us  in  collops,  and  cast  us  over  the  wall."  The  next  day 
Murray  arrived  in  Edinburgh.  At  his  first  interview  with  Mary  he  is  said  to 
have  expressed  great  solicitude  for  her  welfare,  and  she  to  have  manifested 
a  confidence  in  his  affection.  This  reconcilement  was  very  transient.  At  a 
meeting  of  the  conspirators  against  Eiccio  with  the  lords  who  had  returned  to 
Scotland,  strong  measures  were  determined  on  as  regarded  the  queen  : 
"  In  their  council,"  says  Mary,  "  they  thought  it  most  expedient  we  should 
be  warded  in  our  castle  of  Stirling,  there  to  remain  while  we  had  approved  in 
parliament  of  all  their  wicked  enterprises,  established  their  religion,  and  given 
to  the  king  the  crown-matrimonial  and  the  whole  government  of  our  realm.'* 
But  in  a  few  days  Mary,  who  had  subdued  her  weak  husband  to  her  will, 
persuaded  him  to  fly  with  her  at  midnight  to  Dunbar.  Whatever  were  the 
intentions  of  the  conspirators  towards  her  she  was  now  out  of  their  power. 
She  soon  gathered  a  large  force  around  her ;  and  marching  upon  Edinburgh, 
issued  writs  of  treason  against  Morton,  Euthven,  and  others,  who  fled  to 
England.  Murray  denied  all  complicity  in  the  murder  of  Eiccio ;  and 
Damley  took  refuge  in  denouncing  those  with  whom  he  had  been  associated, 
as  traitors  and  murderers.  They  retaliated  upon  his  baseness  in  a  manner 
that  in  eleven  months  led  to  another  more  fearful  catastrophe.  On  the  4th 
of  April  Eandolph  writes  to  Cecil,  "  the  queen  hath  now  seen  all  the  covenants 
and  bonds  that  passed  between  the  king  and  the  lords ;  and  now  findeth  that 
his  declaration  before  her  and  the  council,  of  his  innocency  of  the  death  of 
David,  was  false."  Erom  the  hour  of  that  disclosure  Damley  was  a 
doomed  man. 

On  the  19th  of  June,  1566,  Mary  gave  birth  to  the  son  who  was  afterwards 
king  of  Scotland  and  of  England.  The  differences  between  the  various  factions 
now  began  to  be  composed.  Amicable  relations  with  England  were  established. 
Elizabeth  agreed  to  be  godmother  to  the  heir  of  the  Scottish  throne,  and 
sent  a  golden  font  for  his  baptism.  In  November,  Mary  renewed  her  claim 
to  have  a  parliamentary  reoognition  of  her  right  of  succession  to  the  English 
crown,  in  a  letter  written  by  her  to  the  lords  of  Elizabeth's  council ;  but  she 
Btated  her  unwillingness  "to  press  our  said  good  sister  further  than  shall 
come  of  her  own  good  pleasure  to  put  that  matter  in  question."  The 
English  parliament,  which  had  met  in  the  beginning  of  November,  had  begun 
to  debate  about  the  succession ;  and,  says  Camden,  "  on  the  one  side  the  Papists 
jpropounded  unto  themselves  the  queen  of  Scots,  which  had  newly  brought  forth 
a  son  *,  on  the  other,  the  Protestants,  with  different  affections,  propounded  to 
tiiemselves,  some  one  man,  some  another."  Mary  alludes  to  this  debate  in 
lier  letter.    Elizabeth  was  angry  at  the  discussion  of  this  matter ;  but  in  her 
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instractioiiB  to  Bedford,  who  was  to  be  present  at  tbe  baptism  of  JameSi  she 
had,  immediately  previous  to  receiving  Mary's  letter,  authorised  him  to 
declare  that  she  would  never  suffer  anything  to  be  done  prejudicial  to  Mary's 
right ;  but  required  that  she  should  confirm  so  much  of  the  treaty  of 
Edinburgh  as  regarded  Elizabeth's  rights :  "  The  same  being  since  deferred 
upon  account  of  some  words  therein  prejudicial  to  the  queen's  right  and 
title,  before  all  others,  after  us,  our  meaning  is  to  require  nothing  to  be  con- 
firmed in  that  treaty  but  that  which  directly  appertains  to  us  and  our 
children ;  omitting  anything  in  that  treaty  that  may  be  prejudicial  to  her 
title  as  next  heir  of  us  and  our  children."  It  was  added  toat  all  this  might 
be  secured  by  a  new  treaty.  Mary  was  in  no  hurry  to  embrace  this 
reasonable  proposal ;  and  nothing  was  done  to  complete  such  an  engagement, 
without  which,  Elizabeth  said,  '*  though  we  are  inclined  to  preserve  amity, 
yet  occasions  may  happen  to  incline  either  of  us  to  be  jealous  one  of  another." 
The  occasions  of  jealousy  were  never  removed. 

On  the  I7th  of  December  the  baptism  of  the  infant  prince  took  place  at 
Stirling,  according  to  the  Eoman  Catholic  ritual.  Darnley,  although  living 
in  the  palace,  refused  to  attend  the  ceremony.  Between  himself  and  the 
queen  there  was  not  only  coldness  but  manifest  dislike.  Mary  was  profoundly 
melancholy  *,  and  Darnley  was  proud  and  moody.  A  remarkable  man,  James 
Hepburn,  earl  of  Bothwell,  had  now  become  Mary's  most  intimate  counsellor. 
She  had  recently  manifested  a  more  than  common  interest  in  his  welfare. 
Bothwell  had  been  dangerously  wounded  in  an  attempt  to  arrest  Elliot  of  the 
Park,  a  border  depredator ;  and  he  was  carried  to  his  castle  of  the  Hermitage. 
The  queen  had  been  engaged  for  a  week  holding  a  court  of  justice  at  Jedburgh, 
whilst  Bothwell  was  slowly  recovering  from  his  wound ;  and  on  one  day  she 
rode  to  Hermitage  and  back,  a  distance  altogether  of  forty  miles.  She  was 
accompanied  by  Murray  and  others,  but  the  visit  gave  occasion  to  scandal, 
upon  which  the  historians  imfavourable  to  Mary  have  not  failed  to  dwelL 
Aif^r  this  interview  the  queen  became  dangerously  ill ;  and  the  melancholy 
which  subsequently  settled  upon  her  was  frequently  expressed  by  her  ex- 
clamation,  **  I  could  wish  to  be  dead !  "  A  divorce  was  proposed  to  her  by 
Bothwell,  Murray,  and  other  counsellors ;  and  it  has  been  affirmed  upon  the 
confession  of  Ormiston,  a  confederate,  that  a  bond  for  the  murder  of  the  king 
was  executed  about  the  same  time  by  several  of  these  persons.  The  mysteries 
of  this  period  of  dark  intrigues  and  daring  plots  will  never  be  satis&ctorily 
disclosed,  and  the  precise  degree  of  guilt  to  be  attached  to  individuals  wiU 
remain  unsettled.  Let  us  briefly  relate  the  ascertained  circumstances  of  the 
momentous  crime  that  was  perpetrated  on  the  10th  of  February,  1567. 

At  the  end  of  1566  Mary  had  consented  to  pardon  Morton,  Lindsay,  and 
others,  with  two  exceptions,  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  murder  of  Biccio. 
Darnley  dreaded  the  return  of  the  fellow-conspirators  with  whom  he  had 
broken  faith ;  and  he  abruptly  left  the  court,  and  went  to  his  fiftther,  the  earl 
of  Lennox,  at  Glasgow.  Morton,  one  of  the  pardoned  nobles,  returned  to 
Scotland  early  in  January,  1567.  Darnley  had  fallen  sick  of  a  disease  which 
was  said  to  be  the  small-pox ;  and  on  the  22nd  of  January,  Mary  proceeded 
to  Glasgow  to  visit  him.  Some  explanation  took  place  between  them,  and 
Darnley  agreed  to  attend  the  queen  to  Craigmillar,  by  slow  journeys,  she 
having  brought  a  litter  for  his  conveyance.    Gnbere  is  a  deposition  of  Thomas 
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Crawlbrd,  a  gentleman  attending  upon  Lennox,  in  which  he  relates  a  conver- 
sation between  Darnlej  and  himself,  in  which  Crawford  said,  **  She  treats  your 
majesty  too  like  a  prisoner.  Why  should  you  not  be  taken  to  one  of  your 
own  houses  at  Edinburgh  P  "  Damley  replied, ''  It  struck  me  much  the  samo 
way ;  and  I  have  fears  enough,  but  may  G-od  judge  between  us.  I  have  her 
promise  only  to  trust  to ;  but  I  have  put  myself  in  her  hands,  and  I  shall  go 
with  her,  though  she  should  murder  me."  *  The  plan  of  going  to  Craigmillar 
was  changed,  and  Damley  was  carried  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
3l8t  of  January.  Holy  rood  was  declared  to  be  unhealthy,  from  its  low 
situation ;  and  the  king  was  taken  to  a  suburb  called  the  Kirk  of  Field, 
where  the  duke  of  Chastelherault  had  a  residence.  The  attendants  were 
about  to  convey  Damley  to  the  duke*s  mansion,  when  Mary  said  his  apart- 
ments were  to  be  in  an  adjoining  house,  to  which  she  conducted  him.  It 
was  a  mean  building  belonging  to  Itobert  Balfour,  one  of  Bothwell's  depend- 
ants. The  queen  daily  attended  upon  Damley,  and  appeared  assiduous  in 
promoting  his  comfort,  amidst  the  rude  domestic  arrangements  which  this 
lodging  afforded.  Below  the  chamber  where  he  slept  she  had  one  prepared 
for  herself.  On  Sunday,  the  9th  of  February,  Mary  passed  much  of  the  day 
with  her  husband,  who  is  represented  as  having  had  his  apprehensions  of 
danger  somewhat  removed  by  her  presence,  and  by  the  appearance  of  renewed 
confidence  between  them.  On  the  evening  of  that  Sunday,  the  queen  went 
to  Holy  rood,  to  celebrate  by  a  masque  the  wedding  of  Bastian,  a  foreigner 
of  her  household,  with  one  of  her  favorite  attendants.  Bothwell  was 
present  at  the  festivities  of  the  palace ;  but  he  lefl  about  midnight.  Damley 
bad  gone  to  rest,  after  repeating  the  55th  Psalm,  his  page  being  in  his  bed- 
room. At  two  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  lOth  a  loud  explosion  roused 
the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  from  their  sleep ;  and  the  terrified  citizens  soon 
learnt  that  the  Kirk  of  Field  had  been  blown  up  and  that  the  king  was  dead. 
The  house  was  completely  destroyed.  Mary  has  herself  described  the  extent 
of  the  destruction :  "  The  house  wherein  the  king  wa")  lodged  was  in  an 
instant  blown  in  the  air,  he  lying  sleeping  in  his  bed,  with  a  vehemency  that, 
of  the  whole  lodging,  walls  and  other,  there  is  nothing  remaining — no,  not 
a  stone  above  another,  but  all  carried  far  away,  or  dung  in  dross  to  the  very 
gTOund-stone.**t  But  the  body  of  the  king  was  not  amongst  these  ruins. 
It  was  found  lying  under  a  tree  in  an  orchard,  about  eighty  yards  from  the 
house ;  and  the  body  of  his  page  was  lying  beside  him.  The  account  which 
Buchanan  gives  of  this  circumstance  agrees  with  the  general  evidence  :  ''  The 
king  had  only  a  linen  shirt  on  the  upper  part  of  his  body ;  the  rest  of  it  lay 
naked.  His  other  clothes  and  his  shoes  lay  just  by  him.  The  common 
people  came  in  great  crowds  to  see  him,  and  many  conjectures  thefe  were  ; 
yet  they  all  agreed  that  he  could  never  be  thrown  out  of  the  house  by  the 
force  of  gunpowder,  for  there  was  no  part  broken,  bruised,  or  black  and  blue 
about  his  body,  which  must  necessarily  have  happened  in  a  ruin  by  gun- 
powder. Besides,  his  clothes  that  lay  near  him  were  not  so  much  as  singed 
with  the  flame,  or  covered  with  any  ashes.*'^     It  appears  probable  that 

*  TjUer,  ToL  tu.  p.  78.    ICr.  Tjtler  saya  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  diacoTer  any  sufficient 
ground  to  doubt  the  truth  of  this  deposition. 

i"  Letter  to  Beaton.     Dung  is  the  preterite  of  ding^  to  strike  down  yiolentlj. 
i  Baehanan*8  "  History  of  Scotland,"  translated  by  Bond,  toL  ii.  p.  823. 
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Darnlej  was  strangled  in  the  orchard^  as  he  hurriedly  attempted  to  escape, 
and  that  his  page  shared  his  fate.  The  hodies  of  four  of  his  servants  were 
found  in  the  ruins.  Herries  gives  a  circumstantial  relation  that  Damley  and 
his  attendant  were  strangled  hy  Bothwell  and  his  accomplices,  in  the  bed* 
room ;  and  heing  carried  out  by  them  by  a  back-gate,  they  fired  some  barrels 
of  powder  which  they  had  put  in  a  room  below  the  king's  chamber,  and  so 
blew  up  the  house.  This  was  the  room  which  the  queen  had  occupied ;  and 
according  to  the  confessions  of  two  servants  who  brought  the  powder,  it  was 
deposited  in  that  room  whilst  Mary  was  with  her  husband  above.  An 
opinion  has  been  expressed,  with  great  plausibility,  that  the  gunpowder, 
brought  in  a  mail  and  trunk,  was  insufficient  to  destroy  the  house  as  it  was 
destroyed ;  that  the  walls  had  heen  undermined  by  another  set  of  conspirators ; 
that  Bothwell  was  uninformed  of  this,  and  was  left  to  take  his  own  course ; 
and  that  **  in  consequence,  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  sole  deviser  of  the 
murder,  which,  however,  there  are  strong  reasons  for  believing  was  not  per- 
petrated by  his  means."  *  This  opinion  opens  up  the  great  question  of  the 
guilt  or  innocence  of  the  queen — the  question  which  we  shall  have  briefly  to 
notice  when  we  come  to  the  judicial  examinations  which  followed  Maoy's 
flight  to  England.  Meanwhile,  no  one  has  attempted  to  deny  that  Bothwell 
was  deeply  concerned  in  this  crime ;  that  his  servants  placed  the  powder 
under  Damley's  chamber ;  that  he  left  the  palace  at  midnight,  and  *^  went 
straight  to  the  Kirk  of  Field,  up  Eoblock's  Wynd ;  "t  that  he  returned  to 
the  palace  under  cover  of  the  night;  and  that  when  a  servant  rushed 
into  his  chamber  to  tell  the  news  of  the  catastrophe,  he  started  up  in  wfdl 
feigned  terror  and  cried  '*  Treason."  Mary  was  made  acquainted  with  the 
event  by  Bothwell  and  Huntley,  two  of  the  conspirators,  and  she  shut 
herself  up  in  her  chamber,  as  one  lost  in  grief. 

Two  days  elapsed  before  any  public  steps  were  taken  to  discover  the 
perpetrators  of  this  deed.  Then  a  proclamation  was  issued  oflering  a  large 
reward.  Placards  were  soon  displayed  in  the  city  denouncing  Bothwell, 
James  Balfour,  and  others,  as  the  murderers.  Mary  removed  to  the  seat  of 
lord  Seaton.  Damley  was  buried  with  great  privacy ;  and  his  father  made 
ineflectual  solicitations  to  the  queen  that  she  should  take  steps  for  the 
immediate  apprehension  of  those  named  in  the  placards.  Bothwell  continued 
about  the  queen,  having  the  chief  management  of  public  aflairs ;  and  the 
Court  at  Seaton  was  occupied  with  somewhat  ill-timed  amusements.  The 
opportunities  for  a  searching  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  of  the  murder 
were  passing  away.  Some  of  the  inferior  agents  who  were  suspected  were 
leaving  Scotland.  Bothwell  rode  through  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  with  fifty 
guards  ;*  passionately  declaring,  that  if  he  knew  the  authors  of  the  placards 
he  would  wash  his  hands  in  their  blood.  The  chief  nobles,  including 
Murray,  absented  themselves  &om  court,  as  if  in  disgust.  Even  Beaton,  the 
queen's  ambassador  at  Paris,  wrote  to  her  in  the  following  plain  terms: 
"  Of  this  deed,  if  I  should  write  all  that  is  spoken  here,  and  also  in  England, 
of  the  miserable  estate  of  the  realm  by  the  dishonour  of  the  nobility,  mistrust 
and  treason  of  your  whole  subjects, — ^yea,  that  yourself  is  greatly  and 
wrongously  calumniated  to  be  the  motive  principal  of  the  whole,  and  all 

*  W.  S.  Aytoiin,  Nota  to  **  Bothwell,"  p.  263.  f  HerriM. 
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done  by  your  command, — I  can  conclude  nothing  besides  that  which  your 
majesty  writes  to  me  yourself  that  since  it  hath  pleased  God  to  preserve  you 
to  take  a  rigorous  vengeance  thereof,  that  rather  than  it  be  not  actually 
taken,  it  appears  to  me  better,  in  this  world,  that  you  had  lost  life  and  all." 
Mary  did  not  do  what  this  honest  adviser  exhorted  her  to  do — "  that  you  do 
such  justice  as  the  whole  world  may  declare  your  innocence."     She  received 
from  Elizabeth  a  message  of  condolence  and  advice ;  and  she  promised  the 
queen  of  England's  envoy  that  Bothwell  should  be  brought  to  an  open  trial. 
But  she  immediately  admitted  the  guilty  man  to  greater  favour  than  ever ; 
bestowed  upon  him  new  marks  of  her  confidence,  such  as  the  custody  of 
Edinburgh  castle;    and  enabled  him  so  to  strengthen  himself,  that  the 
promised  trial  was  a  mockery  and  an  imposture.    No  one  dared  to  accuse  the 
man  who  commanded  all  the  military  power  of  the  state.    The  father  of 
Damley  now  besought  Mary  to  delay  the  trial,  so  that  the  accused  should  be 
less  able  to  control  its  issue  by  force.    He  applied  to  Elizabeth,  who  exhorted 
faer  sister-queen  to  listen  to  so  reasonable  a  request.    The  provost-marshal  of 
Berwick  arrived  with  Elizabeth's  letter  on  the  12th  of  April,  the  day 
appointed  for  the  trial.     The  city  was  wholly  in  the  power  of  Bothwell,  who 
bad  four  thousand  of  his  followers  in  the  streets  and  the  court  of  the  palace. 
The  castle  was  under  his  command.    Bothwell's  armed  men  surrounded  the 
Tolbooth,  where  the  trial  was  to  take  place.  Lennox  was  commanded  to  enter 
Edinburgh  vdth  no  more  than  six  attendants,  and  he  naturally  shrunk  from 
the  danger  that  appeared  imminent,  and  declined  to  appear  in  person.    A 
gentleman,  on  his.  part,  boldly  re-iterated  the  charge  against  Bothwell,  but 
requested  delay.    There  was  no  accuser  and  no  evidence,  and  a  verdict  of 
acquittal  was  pronounced.    The  parliament  confirmed  the  acquittal.    Murray 
had  returned  to  France.    Bothwell  received  new  marks  of  the  queen's  favour; 
and  his  ultimate  elevation  was  anticipated  by  the  signatures  of  many  nobles  to 
a  bond,  in  which  they  recommended  him  as  a  suitable  husband  for  the  queen. 
But  some  of  the  most  important  men  in  Scotland  were  roused  by  the 
insolence  of  the  favorite  and  the  infatuation  of  Mary ;  who,  according  to  a 
letter  written  by  sir  William  Eirkaldy,  the  laird  of  G-range,  to  the  earl  of 
Bedford,  had  said,  vdth  reference  to  Bothwell, — "She  cared  not  to  lose 
Prance,  England,  and  her  own  country  for  him,  and  shall  go  with  him  to  the 
world's  end  in  a  white  petticoat,  before  she  leave  him."  *    The  indignation 
of  the  people  was  soon  completed  by  a  most  extraordinary  proceeding.    The 
queen  had  been  on  the  21st  of  April  to  Stirling,  to  see  her  child.   As  she  was 
returning  to  Edinburgh,  on  the  24th,  she  was  surrounded  by  a  great  band  of 
Bothwell's  followers,  to  the  number  of  eight  hundred,  led  by  him ;  and  was 
conducted,  as  if  by  force,  to  his  castle  of  Dunbar.     G-range,  on  the  26th, 
addressed  a  letter  to  Bedford,  in  which  he  accuses  Mary  of  complicity  in  this 
seizure,  ''to  the   end  that  she  may  sooner  end  the  marriage  whilk  she 
promised  before  she  caused  Bothwell  murder  her  husband."     Proceedings 
for  a  collusive  divorce  between  Bothwell  and  his  wife,  the  lady  Jane  Qordon, 
were  hurried  through  the  courts.     Craig,  a  protestant  minister,  was  ordered 
to  proclaim  the  banns  of  matrimony  between  the  queen  and  Bothwell,  which 
he  did  in  the  High  Church,  adding,  "  I  take  Heaven  and  earth  to  witness  that 

*  LeUer  in  SUte  Paper  Office,  Tjtler,  vol.  vil.  p.  106. 
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I  abhor  and  detest  this  morriAge."  Oa  the  12th  of  May  the  qoeen  came  to 
Edinburgh,  and  created  Bothwell  duke  of  Orkney  and  Sbetlaad.  On  the  15tb 
thef  were  married.  If  there  coidd  be  happiness  in  such  an  nnion  it  was 
qu  cklj  over  The  French  ambassador  within  a  fortnight  after  wrote  to 
Catherine  de  Med  c       On  Thuraday  the  queen  sent  for  me  when  I  perceired 


someth  ng  strange  n  the  mutual  behav  our  of  her  and  her  husband  She  at- 
tempted to  excuse  t  and  sa  d  If  you  see  me  me  ancholj  it  a  because  I  do 
not  choose  to  be  cheerful ;  because  I  never  will  be  so,  and  wish  for  nothing 
but  death.' "  *    It  ia  related  that  she  was  treated  with  indignity  by  the  man 

*  BAumer,  p.  it. 
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for  whom  she  had  sacrificed  her  peace  of  mind  and  her  reputation ;  and  that 
•on  one  occasion  when  she  had  been  subjected  to  his  insults,  she  called  aloud 
for  a  knife  to  stab  herself. 

A  confederacy  of  nobles  was  soon  formed,  with  the  declared  intention  of 
putting  down  the  power  of  Both  well.  He  and  the  queen  were  at  Borthwick 
castle,  about  ten  miles  from  Edinburgh,  when  the  place  was  surrounded  bj 
an  armed  force.  Both  well  escaped  bj  a  postern,  and  reached  his  own  castle 
of  Dunbar.  Marj  fled,  disguised  as  a  man,  and  joined  her  new  husband  in 
his  fortress.  The  confederates  secured  the  capital.  The  queen  called  her 
followers  round  the  royal  banner  at  Dunbar ;  and  on  the.  14th  of  June  ad- 
vanced with  a  considerable  force  towards  Edinburgh.  She  entrenched  herself 
on  Carberry-hill — a  place  remarkable  as  the  position  which  the  English  held 
before  the  battle  of  Pinkie.  On  Sunday  the  15th  the  confederates  marched 
out  of  Edinburgh ;  and  the  two  armies  were  soon  in  presence  of  each  other. 
Bothwell  sent  by  a  herald  his  personal  defiance  of  any  one  who  accused  him 
of  Damley's  murder.  The  challenge  was  accepted  by  Lindsay ;  but  Mary 
forbad  the  encounter.  Her  own  army  began  to  desert  her,  and  a  general 
panic  soon  ensued.  The  queen  demanded  a  parley.  Grange  came  to  meet 
her,  and  tendered  the  obedience  of  the  lords  in  arms  if  Bothwell  were  dis- 
missed. She  did  dismiss  him.  There  was  a  brief  farewell ;  and  they  met  no 
more.  He  became  a  pirate  and  an  outcast.  Mary  was  conducted  to  the 
<:amp  of  the  confederates ;  and  she  soon  perceived  that  she  was  a  prisoner. 
''  Give  me  your  hand,"  she  said  to  Lindsay  ;  and  placing  her  delicate  fingers 
in  his  rough  palm,  she  exclaimed,  "  By  the  hand  which  is  now  in  yours,  1*11 
have  your  head  for  this."  Biding  between  Athol  and  Morton,  she  was  con- 
ducted into  Edinburgh  amidst  the  execrations  of  ai^  infuriated  populace.  The 
soldiers  carried  a  banner,  on  which  was  painted  the  body  of  the  murdered 
Damley  lying  under  the  tree  near  the  Kirk  of  Field,  and  a  child  kneeling 
beside  it,  with  the  legend,  "  Judge  and  avenge  my  cause,  O  Lord."  This 
terrible  flag  was  paraded  before  her ;  and  when  she  awoke  next  morning,  and 
looked  out  of  the  window  of  the  provost's  house  in  which  she  had  been  lodged, 
the  same  dreadful  representation  was  hung  up  to  meet  her  first  gaze.  In  her 
•despair  she  attempted  to  address  the  people,  who  were  moved  to  some  pity  at 
her  agony.    That  day  she  was  carried  as  a  prisoner  to  Lochleven. 


Miuy  oonp«I1«d  to  nsign  tbs  Crown — 

lawn — CiTcnnutaDoea  of  her  escape — Battle  oi  lai 
Uiry'i  detention  in  Englond — Coafereseea  of  Torb 
of  the  Earl  of  Sbreiriburj — Anxiety  for  her  safe  c 
— Iiidy  Catherine  Qiej. 


Tei  captivity  of  queen  Maiy  was  the  signal  for  tbe  retam  of  John  Knox 
to  Scotland.     If  he  were  not  privy  to  the  conapiracy  for  the  asBassiuation  of 
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David  BicciOy  he  did  not  withhold  his  satisfaction  at  an  event  which  he  con- 
sidered essential  to  the  safety  of  religion  and  the  good  of  the  commonwealth. 
He  had  fled  firom  Edinburgh  when  Mary  was  in  a  condition  to  revenge  that 
murder.  He  came  back  when  she  was  a  prisoner,  to  urge  the  strongest 
measures  against  her ;  grounding  "the  lawfulness  to  punish  her  upon  Scripture 
history,  the  laws  of  the  realm,  and  her  coronation  oath."  *  The  confederacy 
against  Mary  and  Bothwell  was  known  as  the  Secret  Council.  Knox  heartily 
embraced  their  cause ;  stipulating  that  the  Seformed  religion  should  be  re- 
stored to  the  position  in  which  it  was  placed  by  the  parliament  of  1560.  After 
various  attempts  to  persuade  Mary  to  renounce  Bothwell,  Knox  "  thundered 
out  cannon-hot  against  her."  f  Morton  told  Throckmorton,  the  English  am- 
bassador, that  he  could  not  do  for  the  queen  what  he  wished ;  but  was  obliged 
to  give  way  to  the  zeal  of  the  clergy  and  the  people.  Elizabeth,  no  doubt 
with  sincerity,  was  remonstrating  against  the  confbiement  and  proposed  de- 
position of  Mary ;  but  she  was,  at  the  same  time,  not  prepared  to  take  any 
strong  measures  of  forcible  interference  for  her. safety.  The  unhappy  queen 
was  hemmed  about  with  violent  enemies  and  doubtful  friends.  Elizabeth 
charged  her  ambassador  to  insist  that  subjects  were  not  to  be  judges  of  a 
sovereign ; — it  was  "  contrary  to  Scripture  and  unreasonable,  that  the  head 
should  be  subject  to  the  foot."  Knox,  Buchanan,  Craig,  and  other  preachers 
boldly  maintained,  and  it  was  "a  public  speech  amongst  the  people,"  that "  their 
queen  hath  no  more  liberty  nor  privilege  to  commit  murder  nor  adultery  than 
any  other  private  person,  neither  by  God's  laws  nor  by  the  laws  of  the  realm." 
The  people  were  inflamed  to  the  highest  fury.  Mary's  life  appeared  in 
danger,  and  she  talked  of  seeking  refuge  in  a  Erench  nunnery.  The  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  united  with  the  lords  of  the  Secret  Council  in  de- 
siring the  queen  to  be  brought  to  trial,  and,  if  found  guilty,  to  be  put  to 
death;  "and  there  seemed  every  probability  that  this  dreadful  result  was 
about  to  take  place,  had  it  not  been  for  the  interference  of  Throckmorton."  % 
Murray  was  absent  in  Erance.  At  last,  another  course  was  resolved  upon. 
Lord  Lindsay,  under  whose  severe  custody  she  ha^  been  five  weeks  at  Loch- 
leven  castle,  and  who  had  come  to  the  capital  to  attend  the  General  Assembly, 
now  returned  to  the  queen  with  three  instruments  to  which  her  signature 
was  demanded ;  whose  tenour  was,  to  resign  the  crown  in  favour  of  her  son ; 
to  appoint  Murray  regent  of  the  realm  during  her  son's  infancy ;  and  to  con- 
stitute certain  lords  regents  till  Murray's  return,  or  permanently  if  he  should 
decline  the  office.  Mary  long  refused  compliance ;  but  the  stem  Lindsay 
tenifled  her  into  submission.  The  immediate  coronation  of  the  infant  prince 
was  their  next  measure.  The  English  ambassador  was  invited  to  attend  the 
ceremony,  but  he  gave  a  peremptory  refusal,  stating  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  Secret  Council  had  been  wholly  against  the  advice  and  remonstrances  of 
Elizabeth.  The  abdication  of  Mary  took  place  on  the  24th  of  July ;  the 
coronation  of  James  on  the  29th.  The  earl  of  Mar,  his  governor,  bore  the 
infant  prince  to  the  throne  at  the  High  Church  of  Stirling :  the  deeds  of  re- 
signation by  his  mother  were  read,  and  Lindsay  and  Buthven  swore  that  they 
were  her  voluntary  acts ;  Knox  preached ;   the  child  was  crowned ;  Morton 

*  Report  of  ThroekmortoD,  July  18.  t  Throckmorton  to  Cecil. 

t  Tytler,  vol  m  p.  164. 
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Bwore  for  him  that  lie  would  maintain  the  Beformed  religion  and  extirpate 
heresy ;  the  lords  took  the  oath  of  allegiance;  and  the  infant  of  thirteen 
mouths  vas  carried  back  to 
his  cradle.  The  indignation 
of  Elizabeth  at  this  proceeding 
was  ezpreflsed  in  the  strongest 
terms  through  her  ambas- 
sador; but  he  waa  assured, 
without  any  reserve,  that  the 
hostility  of  the  English  go- 
vernment would  only  shorten 
Mary's  days;  for  that  those 
who  pretended  to  be  her 
friends,  the  party  of  the 
jvna't  CnuUb  Hatuiltons,   had,   within    the 

last  forty-eight  hours,  pro- 
posed to  the  interim-regents  to  put  her  to  death.  All  that  Throck- 
morton could  accompllBb  in  favour  of  the  prisoner,  was  that  so  fearful  a 
measure,  "the  outgait "  of  the  question,  as  they  termed  it,  should  be  sus- 
pended till  the  return  of  Murray." 

Murray  came  firom  France  at  the  beginning  of  August.  The  Erench 
government  showed  indifference  to  the  fate  of  Mary,  and  great  efforts  were 
made  by  that  government  to  secure  the  interest  of  the  powerful  man  who 
had  been  chosen  regent.  He  decided  to  communicate  with  Elisabeth. 
Alleged  proofs  of  Mary  being  privy  to  her  husband's  murder  had  been  put 
into  his  hands;  and  he  vas  disposed  to  take  part  with  the  confederate  lords. 
He  had  an  interview  with  the  queen  of  England,  who  took  a  high  tone,  and 
expressed  her  determination  to  restore  Mary  to  her  crown.  Elizabeth's 
advisers  would  have  moderated  her  indignation  at  Mary's  rebellious  subjeats ; 
but  she  kept  to  her  resolution  to  support  the  cause  of  a  sovereign  held 
captive  by  an  authority  that  set  itself  above  the  throne.  When  Murray 
reached  Scotland  be  was  irresolute  as  to  the  acceptance  of  the  regency.  On 
the  one  side,  he  was  pressed  by  those  who  held  in  their  hands  letters  and 
papers  which  they  exhibited  as  proofs  of  Mary's  guilt;  on  the  other,  it  was 
represented  to  him  that  Mary's  abdication  was  extorted  from  her.  He 
determined  to  see  her  himself.  On  the  15th  of  August,  in  company  with 
Morton,  Athol,  and  Lindsay,  he  visited  her  at  Lochleven,  Mary  appealed 
to  him  as  her  brother  and  her  friend.  He  set  before  her  all  that  had  been 
alleged  as  the  follies  and  crimes  of  her  life  ;  and  a  conversation,  which  lasted 
till  midnight,  ended  in  his  exhorting  her  to  seek  refuge  in  the  merey  of  God. 
In  the  morning  they  had  another  interview,  when  Mary  exhorted  him  to  save 
her  life,  and  pressed  him  to  accept  the  regency.  On  the  22d  of  August 
Murray  was  proclaimed  regent.  At  a  meeting  with  the  English  ambassador, 
he  declared  his  intention  to  make  common  cause  with  the  lords.  Though  he 
had  not  been  a  party  to  their  past  doings,  be  commended  what  thej  had  done ; 
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"  and  seeing  the  queen  my  sovereign  and  they,  have  laid  on  me  the  charge  of 
regency,  a  burden  I  virould  gladly  have  avoided,  I  am  resolved  to  maintain 
their  action,  and  will  reduce  all  men  to  obedience  in  the  king's  name,  or  it 
shall  cost  me  my  life."  Throckmorton  having  asked  to  see  Mary,  was  re- 
fused ;  and  he  was  recalled  to  England.  On  the  15th  December,  the  regent 
summoned  a  parliament.  The  queen's  resignation  of  the  crown,  the  king's 
coronation,  and  the  regency  of  Murray,  were  confirmed.  The  pope's 
authority  was  abolished ;  the  Confession  of  Faith  of  1560  was  sanctioned ; 
all  heretics  and  hearers  of  mass  were  declared  liable  to  various  punishments ; 
and  the  Presbyterian  Church  was  fully  established  as  ''the  Immaculate 
Spouse  of  Christ."  An  Act  of  parliament  was  passed  to  exonerate  those  who 
had  risen  in  arms  to  demand  justice  on  the  murderers  of  Darnley ;  which 
Act  declared  that  the  queen  was  confined  for  her  demerits,  seeing  that  by 
her  private  letters  to  Bothwell,  and  by  her  pretended  marriage  with  him, 
she  was  cognisant,  art  and  part,  of  the  murder  of  the  king  her  husband. 
These  "  divers  her  privy  letters  written  wholly  with  her  own  hand,"  have 
been  the  subject  of  interminable  controversy.  They  were  said  to  have  been 
found  in  a  silver  casket,  which  Mary  had  given  to  Bothwell,  and  which  came 
into  the  hands  of  Morton  after  her  surrender  at  Carberry-hill.  Hume  holds 
that  ''the  objections  made  to  their  authenticity  are,  in  general,  of  small 
force."  •  These  letters  afterwards  formed  part  of  the  evidence  upon  an 
.elaborate  inquiry  into  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  Mary.  After  the  queen  had 
been  six  months  under  restraint,  opinions  came  to  be  more  divided  about  her 
conduct  and  character.  The  sympathy  naturally  inspired  by  the  misfortunes 
of  a  young  and  beautiful  woman  began  to  operate  as  a  counterpoise  to  the 
severe  denunciations  of  the  stem  reformers.  New  factions  began  to  be 
formed,  each  having  its  objects  of  personal  ambition.  Murray,  as  was  almost 
inevitable,  screened  the  higher  delinquents  in  Damley's  assassination,  and 
proceeded  severely  against  their  tools.  The  Eomanists,  now  a  marked  and 
proscribed  minority,  were  anxious  for  some  revolution  which  might  restore 
their  influence.  On  the  2d  of  May,  1568,  Scotland  was  convulsed  by  the 
tidings  that  Mary  had  escaped  from  that  prison  whose  walls  were  girded  by 
the  waters  of  Lochleven,  seeming  to  present  an  insurmountable  barrier  to  her 
release.  In  that  isolated  castle  she  had  passed  nine  months  of  sorrow  and  anxiety 
— possibly  of  penitence — but  never  without  hope  of  restoration  to  sovereign 
authority.  Admiration  she  could  command  under  the  greatest  reverse  of 
fortiine.  George  Douglas,  the  younger  brother  of  William  Douglas,  the 
owner  of  Lochleven  castle,  was  subdued  by  her  charms ;  and  even  his  proud 
mother,  whose  son  was  the  regent  Murray,  had  mitigated  her  original  severity 
under  Mary's  fascinating  influence.  By  the  aid  of  George  Douglas  she  had 
attempted  to  escape  in  the  disguise  of  a  laundress ;  but  her  delicate  white 
hands  had  betrayed  her  real  condition,  and  she  was  brought  back  to  her 
solitary  prison.  This  attempt  was  made  on  the  25th  of  April,  and  is  described 
in  a  letter  from  Drury  to  Cecil.  Mary  had  put  on  the  hood  of  her  laundress 
and  had  covered  her  face  with  a  miiffler  or  veil ;  and  so,  with  a  bundle  of 

*  History  of  England,  toI.  t.  Bobertson  and  Labg  agree  in  this  opinion.  Home  supports 
Ids  eouyiction  by  an  argument  for  their  genuineness  under  fifteen  heads  (Notes  to  toL  v.) 
Mr.  Aytoun  bol^y  says,  *'The  letters  are  now,  I  believe,  uniTeisally  admitted  to  be  rank 
forgeries."    Notes  to  *<  Bothwell,"  p.  298. 
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clothes  she  entered  a  boat  that  was  about  to  cross  the  Loch.  ^'  After  some 
space,  one  of  them  that  rowed  said  merrily, '  Let  ns  see  what  manner  of  dame 
this  is,'  and  therewith  offered  to  pull  down  her  muffler,  which  to  defend  she 
put  up  her  hands,  which  they  espied  to  be  very  fair  and  white."  Thus  dis- 
covered, the  boatmen  heeded  not  her  commands  to  row  her  over  to  the  shore, 
but  carried  her  back  again  to  the  castle.  George  Douglas,  John  Beaton, 
a  brother  of  the  archbishop  of  G-lasgow,  and  other  friends,  were  waiting  at 
Kinross.  A  more  successful  attempt  quickly  followed.  On  the  2nd  of  May 
she  accomplished  her  purpose  by  the  aid  of  the  same  devoted  admirer,  the 
younger  Douglas,  who,  dismissed  from  the  castle,  was  still  able  to  carry  on  a 
secret  correspondence  with  the  queen,  and  contrived  to  organise  a  formidable 
confederacy  in  her  favour. 

The  story  of  Mary's  escape  has  been  worked  up  into  the  most  picturesque 
of  narratives  by  the  great  novelist  of  Scotland,  and  with  no  important 
deviation  from  the  actual  circumstances.  These  are  related  with  some 
minuteness  in  an  account  transmitted  by  John  Beaton  to  the  king  of  France, 
and,  upon  his  authority,  repeated  in  an  Italian  letter  to  Cosmo  de  Medici  from 
his  envoy  at  Paris.*  Beaton,  nothing  discouraged  by  the  failure  of  the  25th  of 
April,  had  contrived  a  new  plan  for  her  escape ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the 
2nd  of  May,  there  are  anxious  watchers  on  the  neighbouring  lulls,  and  in  the 
village  of  Kinross.  One  solitary  man  is  gazing  towards  the  castle  from  the 
edge  of  the  lake.  The  outer  gate  opens,  and  a  female  hastens  towards  a  boat. 
She  leads  a  girl  of  ten  years  old  by  the  hand ;  and  a  youth  stays  behind  for  a 
minute*  to  lock  the  gate  through  which  they  have  passed.  He  is  a  page  of  the 
castle,  <^ed  the  little  Douglas.  He  has  been  won  to  Mary's  succour,  and  he 
has  rendered  the  most  effectual  aid  by  adroitly  removing  the  massy  key  as  ho 
places  a  plate  before  the  castellan,  who  is  intent  upon  his  evening  meal. 
"  The  lad,  Willie,"  as  he  is  called  in  a  letter  from  Kirkaldy  to  Douglas,  has 
done  his  work  like  a  true  hero  of  romance ;  and  he  has  been  immortalised 
under  another  name.f  The  female  and  her  two  youthful  attendants  enter 
the  boat.  There  is  a  white  veil,  with  a  broad  red  fringe,  waving  in  the  setting 
sun ;  and  the  gazers  upon  the  boat  know  by  this  signal  that  it  remains  for 
them  to  insure  success  to  this  perilous  enterprise.  It  was  lord  Seaton  and 
his  friends  who  were  watching  the  going  in  and  the  return  of  the  boat,  from 
their  quiet  hidings  on  the  hills.  It  was  Gkorge  Douglas  who  was  the  first 
to  receive  Mary  on  the  edge  of  the  lake.  The  instant  she  landed  the 
queen  was  on  horseback — she  who  once  regretted  "  that  she  was  not  a  man, 
to  lie  all  night  in  the  fields,  or  to  walk  upon  the  causeway  with  a  jack  and  a 
knapscap,  a  Glasgow  buckler  and  a  broadsword."  She  rode  at  full  speed  to 
Niddrie  castle,  where  she  rested  a  few  hours;  wrote  a  letter  to  France; 
commanded  a  Hepburn  to  go  to  Dunbar  to  claim  the  castle  for  her ;  and 
then  to  carry  to  Bothwell,  in  Denmark,  the  news  of  her  deliverance.  She 
then  again  took  horse,  and  arrived  at  Hamilton,  where  she  considered  herself 
secure.  In  a  few  hours  she  was  surrounded  by  numerous  lords  and  their 
followers.  The  deposed  prisoner  of  a  dreary  castle  on  the  2nd  of  May,  was 
on  the  5th  a  queen  at  the  head  of  an  army. 

*  Tytler,  "*  Froofii  and  lUastratioDa  to  Hiitory  of  Scotland,"  toL  vii.  p.  457. 
t  Boland  Qmne,  the  page  in  **  The  Abbot" 
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But  the  earls  and  bisliops,  the  barons  and  abbots^  who,  to  the  number  of 
a  hundred  and  fifty,  had  assembled  at  Mary's  Council  at  Hamilton,  and  had 
declared  the  proceedings  which  had  ended  in  Murray's  regency  as  treason- 
able and  of  none  effect, — ^these,  in  the  want  of  a  commanding  leader,  and  each 
with  his  motives  of  vague  ambition, — ^were  unequal  to  cope  with  the  master- 
mind of  the  regent,  supported  as  he  was  by  able  counsellors  who  had  every 
thing  to  lose,  and  by  enthusiastic  reformers  whom  no  peril  could  turn  away 
from  the  great  cause  for  which  they  were  as  ready  to  fight  as  to  preach. 
Murray  was  at  Glasgow,  only  eight  miles  from  Mary's  camp  at  Hamilton* 
with  an  ordinary  train,  who  attended  upon  his  presidency  in  a  court  of  justice 
there.  Offers  of  negociation  were  sent  to  him  from  the  queen's  council ;  but 
he  issued  a  proclamation  in  which  he  avowed  his  resolve  to  support  the 
government  of  the  king.  Some  advised  retreat.  He  decided  not  to  move, 
but  to  gather  assistance  for  an  instant  attack  upon  the  queen's  force.  In 
ten  days  he  was  at  the  head  of  four  thousand  disciplined  men.  Mary's 
soundest  advisers  first  counselled  that  she  should  remove  to  Dunbarton, 
which  castle  had  been  secured  for  her ;  and  there,  without  the  hazard  of  a 
battle,  to  endeavour  to  regain  that  influence  in  the  kingdom  which  she  had 
lost  from  the  time  of  her  fatal  marriage  with  Bothwell.  But  the  party  of 
the  Hamiltons  thought  themselves  strong  enough  to  destroy  Murray,  and 
secure  their  own  ascendency.  The  march  to  Dunbarton  on  the  13th  of  May, 
was,  however,  decided  upon  ;  but  it  was  to  be  made  in  the  face  of  an  enemy 
who  had  his  choice  of  attack  or  delay.  Murray's  camp  was  on  the  moor  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Clyde,  near  Glasgow.  The  queen's  army  had  its  line  of 
advance  on  the  opposite  bank.  They  had  to  defile  through  a  narrow  lane. 
Grange,  who  commanded  under  Murray,  saw  his  advantage,  and  fording  the 
Clyde  with  his  horsemen,  each  having  a  foot-soldier  behind  him,  placed  them 
amoDgst  cottages  and  gardens  on  each  side  of  this  lane.  The  queen's 
vanguard  were  driven  back  by  the  heavy  fire  which  awaited  their  progress. 
Murray  and  Morton  had  crossed  the  river  by  a  bridge,  with  their  border 
pikemen.  Morton  led  an  advance,  and  the  conflict  was  for  some  time 
doubtful.  Murray  had  stood  for  a  short  time  on  the  defensive  against  the 
charges  of  cavalry  ;  but  by  an  attack  upon  the  queen's  ranks  with  his  main 
force  the  battle  of  three-quarters  of  an  hour  was  decided.  The  number  slain 
was  comparatively  small — ^not  more  than  three  hundred  on  the  queen's  side, 
and  only  two  persons  on  the  side  of  the  regent.  There  is  an  account  in  the 
State  Paper  Office,  headed, ''  Advertisements  of  the  Conflicts  in  Scotland," 
dated  May  16,  which,  in  mentioning  the  flight  of  the  queen's  party,  says, 
**  At  the  beginning  of  which  chase  the  earl  of  Murray  willed  and  required  all 
his  to  spare  for  shedding  of  more  blood."  We  learn  from  the  narrative,  that 
*^  the  queen  beheld  this  conflict  within  half  a  mile  distant,  standing  upon 
a  hill."  In  that  civil  warfare  she  would  ill  distinguish  between  her  friends  and 
her  foes ;  for  ''  there  were  divers  of  the  queen's  part  taken  and  not  brought  in, 
for  there  was  the  father  against  the  son,  and  brother  against  brother,  as 
namely,  three  of  the  Melvins  of  the  lords'  side,  and  two  of  the  queen's."  When 
all  hope  was  lost  on  the  dispersion  of  her  army,  Mary  rode  at  full  speed  towai;ds 
Pumfnes ;  and  never  halted  till  she  had  reached  the  abbey  of  Dundrennau, 
near 'Kirkcudbright.  On  the  16th,  having  determined  to  take  refuge  in 
England,  she  crossed  the  Solway  in  a  small  boat,  and  landed  at  Workington, 
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in  Cumberland.  On  the  17th,  while  remaining  at  Workington,  she  addressed 
a  letter  in  French  to  Elizabeth,  in  which  she  enumerates  the  wrongs  she  had 
received  from  her  rebellious  subjects  ;  describes  the  battle  of  Langsyde ;  and 
implores  the  queen  that,  having  come  into  her  country,  she  would  receive 
her  for  safety  of  her  life,  and  further  assist  her  in  her  just  quarreL  She 
adds,  "  I  entreat  you  to  send  to  fetch  me  as  soon  as  you  possibly  can,  for  I 
am  in  a  pitiable  state  not  only  for  a  queen  but  for  a  gentlewoman ;  for  I 
have  nothing  in  the  world  but  what  I  had  on  my  person  when  I  made  my 
escape,  travelling  sixty  miles  across  the  country  on  the  first  day,  and  not 
having  since  dared  to  proceed  except  by  night."*  When  Mary  arrived  at 
Workington  she  was  received  with  kindness  by  the  country  gentlemen ;  and 
was  conducted  with  respect  to  Carlisle  by  Mr.  Lowther,  the  deputy-governor ^ 
She  was  attended  by  her  friends,  lords  Herries  and  Fleming.  Herries  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  write  to  Lowther  on  the  15th,  to  know  if  the  queen 
could  come  safely  to  Carlisle ;  but  Mary  was  too  impatient  to  wait  for  the 
answer,  which  was  to  the  effect  that,  without  instructions,  he  could  only 
undertake  to  receive  her  with  due  honour,  and  to  keep  her  in  safety  till  the 
pleasure  of  the  queen  of  England  was  known. 

The  position  in  which  the  English  government  was  placed  by  the  sudden 
events  of  a  single  fortnight  was  one  of  real  embarrassment.  We  say  the 
English  government ;  for  to  attribute  the  policy  pursued  towards  Mary  to 
the  personal  feelings  of  Elizabeth,  and  not  to  the  deliberate  advice  of  her 
counsellors,  is  one  of  those  mistakes  which,  in  deference  to  popular  views, 
historical  writers  have  not  been  sufficiently  careful  to  avoid.  There  is  a 
paper  extant  in  Cecil's  handwriting  which  shows  his  extreme  solicitude  to 
arrive  at  a  safe  judgment  upon  the  most  difficult  question  that  had  ever 
presented  itself  to  the  sober  regard  of  a  statesman.  That  the  queen  of  Scots 
should  continue  to  be  deprived  of  her  crown,  and  that  the  administration  of  the 
country  should  remain  under  the  regency,  he  holds  to  be  the  best  way  for 
England,  but  not  the  easiest.  The  escape  from  Lochleven,  the  claim  of  aid 
from  Elizabeth  of  succour  and  protection,  complicated  that  safer  position 
which  existed  when  the  matters  in  dispute  were  confined  to  Mary  and  her 
own  people.  The  queen  of  England  had  been  strongly  opposed  to  the 
deposition  of  Mary ;  but  to  take  measures  for  her  restoration,  in  opposition 
to  an  established  authority  which  had  been  confirmed  by  the  Scottish 
parliament,  was  to  enter  upon  a  war  against  those  Protestant  opinions  upon 
which  the  rule  of  Elizabeth  herself  was  founded.  To  permit  Mary  to  return 
to  Scotland  without  conditions,  or  to  seek  for  aid  from  France,  would  either 
be  a  course  of  no  light  danger.  To  suffer  her  to  remain  in  perfect  freedom  in 
England  would  have  been  to  endanger  Elizabeth's  own  position,  by  giving 
encouragement  to  that  Eoman  Catholic  party  that  held  Mary  as  the  legitimate 
heir  of  the  English  throne.  Cecil  saw  all  these  difficulties,  when  he  had  to 
consider  whether  Mary's  demand  of  an  interview  with  Elizabeth  could  be 
conceded.  Sir  James  Mackintosh  holds  that  in  the  arguments  which  CecU 
had  set  down  foe  the  guidance  of  his  sovereign,  he  "  had  taken  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  all  the  mixed  considerations  of  policy  and  justice  which  arose 
on  that  peculiarly  debateable  ground,  on  which  the  safety  of  a  people  seems  to 

•  Ellis,  First  Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  236. 
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create  a  species  of  moral  right,  and  to  justify  those  acts  which  are  necessary 
to  secure  the  undisturbed  quiet  of  the  state,  even  when  they  deviate 
from  rules  which  are,  with  reason,  deemed  inviolable  in  any  but  the 
most  extreme  and  extraordinary  cases."  •  The  detention  of  Mary,  the  deposed 
queen  of  the  Scots,  and  of  Napoleon,  the  abdicated  emperor  of  the  French, 
when  each  had  put  themselves  in  the  power  of  the  English  government, 
without  conditions,  have  some  parallel  in  their  exception  from  ordinary  rules. 
Pointing  out  this  general  resemblance  of  the  cases,  the  same  wise  teacher  of 
political  philosophy  says,  "The  imprisonment,  though  in  neither  case 
warranted  by  the  rules  of  municipal  or  international  law,  was  in  both 
justified  by  that  necessity  from  which  those  rules  have  sprung,  and  without 
which  no  violence  can  rightfully  be  done  to  a  human  being."  t 

The  policy  of  the  English  government  with  regard  to  Mary  resolved 
itself  into  a  determination  that  there  should  be  a  solemn  investigation 
into  the  truth  of  the  charges  against  her  of  being  accessary  to  the  murder  ot 
her  husband.  Elizabeth,  whatever  might  have  been  her  notion  of  the 
abstract  right  of  sovereigns,  was  too  wise,  or  had  too  wise  advisers,  to  listen 
to  the  exhortation  of  Catherine  de  Medici, "  to  persevere  in  the  same  opinion 
which  you  have  hitherto  maintained,  that  princes  should  assist  each  other  to 
chastise  and  punish  subjects  who  rise  against  them,  and  are  rebels  to 
their  sovereigns."  Sir  Francis  Knollys,  a  kinsman  of  Elizabeth,  was  sent 
by  her  to  confer  with  Mary  at  Carlisle;  and  he  used  an  argument 
towards  her,  as  reported  by  him  to  his  queen,  which  opens  a  large  field 
of  exception  to  the  doctrine  of  the  queen-mother  of  France :  "  I  objected  unto 
her  that  in  some  cases  princes  might  be  deposed  from  their  government 
by  their  subjects  lawfully,  as  if  a  prince  should  fall  into  madness.  And, 
said  I,  what  difference  is  there  between  lunacy  and  cruel  murdering ;  for  the 
one  is  an  evil  humour  proceeding  of  melancholy,  and  the  other  is  an  evil 
humour  proceeding  of  choler :  wherefore  the  question  is  whether  your  grace 
deserved  to  be  put  from  the  government  or  not."  At  this  argument 
the  tears  fell  from  the  eyes  of  the  unhappy  Mary.  "Whether  Elizabeth 
wholly  approved  of  the  logic  of  her  representative,  or  not,  the  decision  of 
her  government  was  put  upon  this  issue. 

The  detention  of  Mary  at  Carlisle,  near  the  Scottish  frontier,  being  thought 
dangerous,  she  was  removed  in  July  to  Bolton  castle.  Her  indignation  at 
being  considered  a  prisoner  was  unabated.  The  factions  in  Scotland  were  at 
open  war.  A  French  army  was  expected  with  eagerness  by  Mary's  adherents, 
though  she  herself  disclaimed  any  knowledge  of  their  intended  landing.  An 
armistice  was  at  length  concluded  between  the  opposing  parties ;  and  a  con- 
ference was  opened  at  York  on  the  4th  of  October.  The  queen  of  England 
was  represented  by  three  commissioners,  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earl  of 
Sussex,  and  sir  Balph  Sadler,  who  were  to  hear  the  allegations  of  the  queen 
of  Scots  against  her  rebellious  subjects;  and  the  counter-charges  against 
herself,  made  by  those  who  had  raised  war  against  their  sovereign.  Mary 
chose  the  bishop  of  Ross  and  lord  Herries,  with  others,  to  be  her  com- 
missioners. Murray  was  accompanied  by  four  commissioners,  with  Lethington 
and  Buchanan  as  assistants.     The  representatives  of  Mary  set  forth  the 

♦  "History  of  England,"  toI.  iU.  p.  116.  f  Ibid,,  p.  121,  note. 
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notorious  facts  of  the  revolt  agunst  lier  bj  tHe  usurpers  of  her  authority^ 
of  her  imprisonment,  her  deposition,  the  coronation  of  her  inflEait  son,  the 
regency  of  Murray,  her  enforced  flight  into  England.    Murray  was  placed  in 
a  position  of  extreme  difficulty  if  not  of  danger.    Before  he  brought  forward 
proofs  of  the  crimes  of  Mary,  which  could  alone  justify  the  course  he  and  his 
friends  had  pursued,  he  sought  to  receive  some  assurance  that,  if  the  queen  of 
Scots  should  be  declared  guilty,  he  should  be  sanctioned  by  the  English 
government  in  his  proceedings,  and  supported  in  his  office.     The  assurance 
was  not  given ;   for  the  question  was  to  be  submitted  to  Elizabeth's  own 
decision.      The  duke  of  Norfolk,  who  afterwards  paid  a  terrible  penalty  for 
his  espousal  of  the  cause  of  Mary  in  the  desire  to  become  her  husband — ^not 
without  some  inclination  to  favour  her  claim  to  the  English  crown — ^influenced 
Murray  to  withhold  his  accusations  against  the  queen  of  Scots.    "  The  English 
queen,  his  mistress,"  he  said, ''  was  resolved  during  her  life  to  evade  the 
question  of  the  succession,  careless  what  blood  might  be  shed,  or  what  con- 
fusion might  arise  upon  the  point :   as  to  the  true  title,  none  doubted  that  it 
lay  id  the  queen  of  Scots  and  her  son ;   and  much  he  marvelled  that  the 
regent,  whom  he  had  always  reputed  a  wise  and  honourable  man,  shotdd  come 
hither  to  blacken  his  mistress,  and,  as  far  as  he  could,  destroy  the  prospect  of 
her  and  her  son's  succession."  *     In  consequence  of  this  influence  Murray 
withheld  the  real  defence  of  himself  and  his  friends,  and  made  no  publie 
charge  against  Mary.     But  he  privately  exhibited  to  Norfolk,  Sussex,  and 
Sadler,  the  written  proofs  of  Mary's  guilt,  alleged  to  have  been  found  in  the 
silver  casket.    The  commissioners  of  Elizabeth  transmitted  to  her  an  abstract 
of  these  papers,  with  this  strong  opinion  of  their  authenticity : — "  The  lettera 
discourse  of  some  things  which  were  imknown  to  any  other  than  herself  and 
Bothwell ;   and  as  it  is  hard  to  counterfeit  so  many,  so  the  matter  of  them, 
and  the  manner  in  which  these  men  came  by  them,  are  such  that  as  it  seemeth 
that  God,  in  whose  sight  murder  is  abominable,  would  not  permit  the  same  to 
be  hid  or  concealed."  t     The  commissioners  of  Mary  had  now  an  interview 
with  Elizabeth,  when  she  informed  them  that  the  enemies  of  their  queen  had 
entirely  failed  in  their  defence ;   but  that  another  conference  should  be  hAd 
in  London.    Murray,  after  some  further  hesitation,  made  his  accusation  against 
the  queen  in  the  strongest  terms ;  and  Lennox,  the  father  of  the  murdered 
Darnley,  also  accused  Mary  of  conspiring  his  death.      Mary's  commissionen 
now  required  that  she  should  be  heard  in  person  by  Elizabeth ;  which  Elizabetii 
refused,  until  Murray  had  brought  forward  his  proofs.    The  commissioners  of 
Mary  then  took  an  extraordinary  step.     They  made  a  proposal  for  a  com- 
promise, by  which  Murray  and  the  queen  should  be  reconciled.     This  pro- 
position was  rejected  by  Elizabeth.     The  bishop  of  Boss,  and  his  associates, 
now  declared  that  the  conferences  were  at  an  end,  as  Elizabeth  had  determined 
to  receive  from  Murray  proofs  of  his  injurious  charges  against  Mary,  before 
she  was  herself  heard  in  the  presence  of  her  sister-queen.    The  discussions 
and  recriminations  were  prolonged  for   some  time.     Murray  delivered  his 
proofs  as  regarded  the  written  evidence  of  Mary's  complicity  in  the  guilt  of 

*  Melril^s  Memoirs,  quoted  by  Tytler  as  anqaestionable  authority,  '*as  he  was  not  only 
present  at  Tork,  but  ike  regent  made  him  priyy  to  this  secret  interriev.*'  See  also  Jardine*fl 
"Criminal  Trials."  vol.  i. 

+  Letter  from  York,  October  11,  1668 
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Daniel's  HBaannatioii ;  and  her  coromiBBionera  atiU  penusted  in  their  refusal 
to  re-open  the  conferences.  EUsabeth,  ae  fl^orfolk  had  intimated,  would  come 
to  no  final  decision.  Mr.  Tytler,  after  fully  narrating  these  remarkable  pro- 
ceedings, in  which  he  holds  that  "both  Elizabeth  and  the  queen  of  Scots 
acted  with  great  art,"  says,  "bo  faraa  we  judge  of  these  conferences  by  them- 
selves, they  leave  the  mind  under  the  unsatisfying  and  painful  impresaion 
that  the  conduct  of  the  Scottish  queen,  throughout  the  whole  investigation, 
was  that  of  a  person  neither  directly  guilty,  nor  yet  wholly  innocent."  * 

During  the  conferences  at  York  and  London,  Mary  Stuart  had  remained 
under  the  care  of  Ijord  Scrope,  at  Bolton.  By  an  order  of  Coiyicil  in  January, 
1569,  she  waa  placed  with  Oeoi^,  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  was  removed  to 
his  coatle  of  Tutbuiy,  on  the  2nd  of  February.     The  earl,  one  of  the  highest 
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of  the  peers  of  England,  had  the  burthensome,  dangerous,  and  not  veiy 
hoaouifl^le  o£Bce  imposed  upon  him,  of  having  the  custody,  for  many  years, 
of  the  deposed  queen,  who,  however  strictly  watched,  waa  in  correspondence, 
from  first  to  last,  with  the  enemies  of  Elizabeth  and  her  government ;  and 

•  "BiitoTf  ofSeotUnd,"  »ol.  lii.  p,  2te. 
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who  was  the  pivot  of  most  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  intrigues  for  the 
overthrow  of  English  Protestantism.  Before  the  end  of  1568'  the  earl  of 
Shrewsbury  had  written  to  his  energetic  wife,  known  as  "  Bess  of  Hardwick,'* 
that  the  queen  had  told  him  she  meant  to  trust  him  as  she  would  trust  few, 
by  which  he  understood  that  he  was  to  have  the  custody  of  the  queen  of 
Scots.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  how  any  nobleman  of  great  riches  and 
influence,  if  possessed  of  a  high  spirit,  could  have  submitted  to  the  slavery  of 
such  an  office.  Shrewsbury  and  his  wife  were  to  be  ever  at  Mary's  side. 
She  was  carried  about  with  them  from  Tutbury  to  their  various  castles  and 
manor-houses — to  Sheffield,  to  Buxton,  to  "Worksworth,  to  Chatsworth,  to 
"Winfield.  These,  indeed,  were  pleasant  places,  surrounded  by  cultivated 
fields  and  rich  woods — far  different  from  the  solitary  Lochleven.  Tutbury 
castle  stood  upon  a  high  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  river  Dove ;  with 
Needwood  forest  around  it,  and  the  Peak  mountains  in  the  distance. 
Sheffield  castle  was  upon  an  eminence  overlooking  the  little  town,  where 
"  the  whittle  "  was  theu  forged  without  the  tilt-hammer.  In  the  grand  old 
halls  where  John  Talbot  had  held  his  state,  Mary  spent  fourteen  years  of  her 
captivity,  with  a  few  temporary  changes.  Tradition  says  that  Hardwick 
was  amongst  her  prison-houses ;  and  in  that  fine  mansion  of  the  Tudor  days 
we  are  shown  her  bedroom  and  her  tapestry-work.  But  tradition  is  wrong, 
according  to  modem  archsBology  ;  *  although  bishop  Kennet,  a  hundred  and 
sixty  years  ago,  said  of  Mary, ''  Her  chamber  and  rooms  of  state,  with  her 
arms  and  other  ensigns,  are  still  remaining  at  Hiirdwick ;  her  bed  was  taken 
away  for  plunder  in  the  Civil  Wars.'*  t  But  wherever  Mary  was,  the  anxiety 
of  Elizabeth  for  her  safe  detention  was  unremitting.  In  August,  1569,  Cecil 
writes  to  the  earl  that  the  queen  was  troubled  to  hear  that  he,  Shrewsbury, 
was  going,  or  gone,  to  the  baths  at  Buxton ;  "  and,"  he  says,  "  if  you  were 
gone,  which  she  said  she  would  hardly  believe,  then  I  should  seek  to  under- 
stand what  order  your  lordship  had  left  for  attendance  upon  the  said  queen, 
and  that  yourself  should  not  be  long  absent  from  thence."  Cecil  adds,  what 
may  be  considered  as  a  piece  of  court  duplicity,  that  "  her  majesty  said  she 
did  as  much  esteem  for  her  own  honour  to  have  the  queen  of  Scots  to  be 
honourably  attended,  as  for  any  matter  of  surety."  J  "Within  a  fortnight 
after  this  letter,  Shrewsbury  is  warned  not  to  permit  persons  coming  to  him- 
self or  his  lady,  "  to  have  resort  to  the  queen  of  Scots'  presence."  In  another 
month,  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  in  consequence  of  the  sickness  of  Shrewsbury, 
is  commanded  to  repair  to  Shrewsbury's  house,  with  his  own  trusty  servante, 
"and  there  to  take  the  charge  of  the  said  queen."  In  this  letter  from 
Elizabeth  herself  to  Huntingdon,  she  says,  "  We  will  have  you  also,  after 
conference  with  our  said  cousin  of  Shrewsbury,  to  devise  how  the  number  of 
the  queen  of  Scots'  train  might  be  diminished,  and  reduced  only  to  thirty 
persons  of  all  sorts,  as  was  ordered,  but,  as  we  perceive,  too  much  enlarged  of 
late  time.  Tou  shall  also,  jointly  with  the  earl  of  Shrewsbury,  give  order 
that  no  such  common  resort  be  to  the  queen  as  hath  been ;  nor  that  she  have 
such  liberty  to  send  posts  as  she  hath  done."  §  A  short  note  from  Cecil  to 
Shrewsbury,  of  the  same  date,  shows  a  cause  for  aU.  this  jealous  vigilance : 

•  See  a  paper  by  the  Rev.  J.  Hunter,  in  "  Archatologia,"  vol.  xzxii. 

t  Quoted  in  Mr.  Craik's  **  Romance  of  the  Peerage,"  toI.  iii.  p.  178. 

J  Lodge's  "  LlufltratioM,"  4to,  vol  ii.  p.  18.  §  Ibid,,  p.  21. 
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**  The  queen's  majesty  is  entered  into  no  small  offence  with  the  intention  that 
she  thinketh  hath  been  to  devise  of  a  marriage  with  the  Scottish  queen.'*  • 
We  have  seen  how,  during  the  conferences  at  Tork,  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
prevailed  upon  the  regent  Murray  to  suppress  hb  charges  against  Mary. 
When  Murray  was  goaded  into  ^  public  accusation,  Norfolk  was  greatly 
angered  against  him ;  but  they  became  reconciled,  and  Murray  consented  to 
favour  Norfolk's  project  of  a  marriage  with  Mary.  In  1569  this  scheme  was 
promoted  by  some  English  nobles,  without  the  privity  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  a 
letter  was  written  by  Leicester,  and  three  other  lords,  to  Mary,  urging  her 
to  consent  to  such  a  marriage,  to  which  she  returned  a  favourable  answer. 
A  formal  contract  of  marriage  was  afterwards  drawn  up.  In  August,  1569, 
some  ladies  of  Elizabeth's  court  got  to  the  knowledge  of  this  secret — with 
the  feminine  "  sagacity  in  smelling  out  amatory  affairs."  f  Leicester,  who 
was  subsequently  accused  by  Norfolk  as  the  inventor  of  this  scheme  for  his 
ruin,  revealed  the  transaction  to  the  queen,  and  was  forgiven.  Elizabeth 
then  invited  the  duke  to  dine  with  her;  and,  when  he  rose  to  leave, 
significantly  told  him  "  to  beware  on  what  pillow  he  laid  his  head."  This  is 
Camden's  anecdote,  no  doubt  founded  upon  what  was  urged  against  the  duke 
by  the  queen's  serjeant,  upon  his  trial  in  1572;  namely,  that  the  queen 
having  understood  his  intention  to  marry  with  Mary,  he  complained  to  her  of 
the  rumour ;  **  in  which  complaint,"  says  the  serjeant, ''  as  I  have  heard  her 
majesty  herself  declare  it,  and  some  here  of  my  lords  have  likewise  heard  it, 
he  said, '  To  what  end  should  I  seek  to  marry  her,  being  so  vricked  a  woman, 
«uch  a  notorious  adulteress,  and  murderer?  I  love  to  sleep  upon  a  safe 
pillow.  I  account  myself,  by  your  majesty's  good  favour,  as  good  a  prince  at 
homo  in  my  bowling-alley  at  Norwich  as  she  is,  though  she  were  in  the 
middle  of  her  kingdom.  The  revenues  of  the  crown  of  Scotland  are  not 
comparable  to  mine  own,  that  I  enjoy  by  your  goodness,  as  I  have  heard  of 
the  chief  officers  of  that  realm  ;  besides,  her  kingdom  is  not  in  her  own  hand, 
but  possessed  by  another.  If  I  should  seek  to  match  with  her,  knowing,  as 
I  do  know,  that  she  pretendeth  a  title  to  your  crown,  your  majesty  might 
justly  charge  me  with  seeking  to  take  your  own  crown  from  your  head.* 
This  the  duke  spake  to  the  queen's  majesty,  in  his  excuse,  when  the  rumour 
was  spread  of  his  proposed  marriage  with  the  Scottish  queen  ;  and  yet,  at 
that  time,  he  had  dealt  earnestly  in  it."$ 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  the  9th  of 
October,  where  he  continued  a  prisoner  till  the  4th  of  the  following  August. 
Cecil  honestly  protested  against  the  duke  being  brought  to  trial  for  high 
treason  upon  insufficient  evidence.  But  this  autumn  of  1569  was  a  period  of 
great  anxiety,  which  sufficiently  justified  the  vigilance  and  suspicion  of 
Elizabeth's  government.  Immediately  after  the  arrest  of  Norfolk  an 
insurrection  broke  out  in  the  northern  counties,  headed  by  the  catholic  lords, 
Percy,  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  Neville,  earl  of  Westmorland.  They 
proclaimed  their  design  of  restoring  the  old  religion,  and  it  was  their 
intention  to  release  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  to  place  her  upon  the  English 
throne.      They  also    contemplated    the    release  of   Norfolk.      Mary  was 

*  Lodge*!  ''Illiislratioiis,*'  4to,  vol  ii.  p.  23. 
t  Camden.  t  Jardine,  p.  162. 
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Iiurriedly  removed  from  Tutbury  castle  to  Coventry.  The  detaJla  of  thi» 
insurrection  will  be  better  underBtood  after  a  brief  view  of  tb«  progrees  of 
the  country  towards  «  settled  govenunent  and  established  religion,  since  the 
nccession  of  queen  Elizabeth. 
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In  the  desire  not  to  interrupt  the  course  of  our  narrative  aa  regards  Marf, 
queen  of  Scots,  we  passed  over  on  interesting  matter  of  public  and  personal 
history — the  touching  story  of  lady  Catherine  Grey,  This  second  sister  of 
lady  Jane  Grey  bad  been  betrothed  to  lord  Herbert ;  but  upon  the  fortunes 
of  the  bouse  of  Suffoli  falling  before  the  asceadcEcy  of  Mary  Tudor, 
the  alliance  was  repudiated,  and  Herbert  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  the 
earl  of  Sbrewsbury.  After  the  death  of  the  duchess  of  Suffolk,  the  niece  of 
Heury  YIII.,  in  the  first  year  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  her  daughter,  lady  Catherine 
Grey,  stood  next  to  Mary  Stuart  as  the  heir  to  the  crown  after  the  death  of 
Elizabeth ;  and,  according  to  the  will  of  Henry  Till.,  she  was  considered  by 
some  as  having  the  true  title  to  its  immediate  possession.  Lady  Catherine 
had  a  court-sppointment  under  Elizabeth,  and  was  the  intimate  &iend  of 
Jane  Seymour,  the  daughter  of  the  Protector  Somerset,  who  was  also  one  of 
the  Maids  of  Honour.  Her  brother,  Edward  Seymour,  who  hod  been  created 
earl  of  Hertford,  was  fascinated  by  Catherine  ;  and  these  lovers  were 
privately  married,  the  bride  being  about  twenty-one,  and  the  husband  a  year 
older.  Hertford  went  abroad  in  1561,  and  Catherine,  having  been  unable  to 
conceal  the  consequences  of  this  hasty  union,  was  sent  to  the  Tower.  The 
vidow  of  the  Protector  wTitea  to  Cecil  denying  all  knowledge  of  her  son's 
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marriage,  and  hopes  tlio  wilfulness  of  her  unruly  child  -will  not  diminish  the 
queen's  favour/  Harsh  as  the  imprisonment  of  Catherine  Grej  may  seem, 
we  must  bear  in  mind  the  extreme  jealousy  with  which  alliances  of  persons  of 
royal  blood,  made  without  the  consent  of  the  reigning  sovereign,  have  at  all 
times  been  regarded.  But  the  evidence  of  this  marriage  was  not  forthcoming. 
The  young  people  had  made  their  way  on  foot  from  Whitehall  to  the  earl's 
house, — according  to  their  own  statements  after  Hertford  had  returned  home 
and  had  been  also  imprisoned, — and  a  priest,  whose  name  was  unknown,  had 
married  them,  the  sole  witness  being  Jane  Seymour,  who  had  soon  after  died. 
A  commission  of  inquiry  was  appointed,  consisting  of  archbishop  Parker  and 
certain  divines  and  lawyers ;  and  it  was  declared  that  there  had  been  no 
legal  marriage.  A  second  son  was  bom  in  1563,  Hertford  and  Catherine 
being-  still  in  confinement.  Some  additional  severity  was  now  thought 
necessary,  and  Hertford  was  fined  in  three  several  sums  of  five  thousand 
pounds,  by  process  iu  the  Star-Chamber.f  Prom  this  period,  till  her  death 
in  1568,  Catherine  continued  under  the  queen's  displeasure ;  and  there  are 
some  touching  letters  of  her  uncle,  which  show  how  deeply  she  felt  this 
anger,  which  kept  her  in  a  dishonourable  position,  and  separated  her  from  him 
who  she  maintained  was  her  true  husband.  But  the  common  narratives  which 
state  that  she  wore  out  her  life  in  strict  confinement  in  the  Tower,  and  there 
died,  are  not  founded  in  fact.  We  can  trace  the  course  of  her  suffering  years 
of  marriage  distinctly,  from  authentic  documents.  She  was  sent  to  the 
Tower  in  August,  1561.  Her  rooms  were  furnished  somewhat  sumptuously 
by  the  queen's  command ;  but,  according  to  the  petition  of  the  lieutenant  of 
the  Tower,  who,  in  September  1563,  asked  to  have  "the  stuff"  for  his 
perquisite,  it  was  "  most  of  it  so  torn  and  tattered  with  her  monkeys  and  dogs, 
as  will  serve  to  small  purpose."  Catherine  and  her  husband  were  removed 
from  the  Tower  in  August,  1563,  on  account  of  the  plague  having  broken  out 
in  London ;  the  lady  being  given  to  the  charge  of  her  uncle,  lord  John  G-rey. 
The  displeasure  of  Elizabeth  might  probably  have  passed  away,  had  not  John 
Hales,  a  partisan  of  the  claims  of  the  house  of  Suffolk  to  the  crown,  published 
a  book  in  April,  1564,  in  which  he  attempted  to  confute  the  pretensions  of 
the  Scottish  queen,  and  maintained  the  validity  of  the  marriage  of  Hertford 
and  Catherine  Grey.  On  May  26, 1564,  we  find  that  the  earl  of  Hertford 
was  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower ;  X  but  the 
common  statement  that  both  he  and  his  wife  were  re-committed  to  that  prison 
in  1565,  appears  to  be  supported  by  no  very  clear  evidence.  Catherine's 
unde  died  in  November,  1564,  and  she  was  then  given  in  charge  to  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Petre.  On  the  14th  of  May,  1566,  sir  John  Wentworth  writes  to  the 
Council,  saying  he  has  received  a  letter  from  the  queen  commanding  him  to 
take  charge  of  the  lady  Catherine,  but  he  prays  to  be  excused.  But  no  doubt 
the  responsibility  was  forced  upon  him,  for  on  the  2nd  of  October,  1567,  the 
queen  directs  Sir  Owen  Hopton,  in  consequence  of  the  demise  of  Sir  John 
Wentworth,  to  take  into  his  charge  the  lady  Catherine  Grey,  but  to  keep  her 
from  the  access  of  all  strangers.     On  the  11th  of  January,  1568,  Hopton 

•  «*  CiJeiidar  of  State  Papers,"  August  22,  1561. 

t  The  legitimaey  of  the  children  of  this  marriage  was  established  in  1606,  hj  an  action  at 
!*▼,  when  the  priest  who  married  Hertford  and  Catherine  was  produced. 
t  **OfJendar  of  State  Papers." 
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writes  to  Cecil  that  she  has  kept  her  hed  three  days.  On  the  27th  of  that 
month  she  died  at  his  house  at  Yoiford,  in  Suffolk.  The  common  assertion 
that  she,  who  was  reserved  for  a  more  lingering  misery  than  her  sister  Jane, 
died  in  the  Tower,  is  altogether  incorrect.  There  is  a  very  affecting  account 
of  the  death-hed  of  this  poor  lady,  and  her  last  conversation  with  sir 
Owen  Hopton ;  who  perceiving  her  draw  near  her  end,  said  to  a  bystander, 
"  Were  it  not  best  to  send  to  the  church,  that  the  bell  be  rung.*'  *  OTpcm 
this  subject  we  have  received  the  following  interesting  communication.t 

''  When  vicar  of  Yoxford,  in  Suffolk,  I  found  the  record  of  her  burial  there. 
It  was  the  first  entry  I  noticed  in  the  register.  This  led  me  to  examine  the 
Manuscript  in  the  British  Museum,  giving  an  account,  as  stated,  of  her  death 
in  the  Tower.  The  heading  of  the  Manuscript,  indeed,  is  to  this  effect ;  but 
the  heading  is  not  in  the  handwriting  of  the  original  scribe,  and  is  of  more  recent 
date.  The  error  is  obvious,  and  so  is  its  cause.  Sir  Owen  Hopton,  afteiv 
wards  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,{  was  present,  and  asked,  should  the  paosiiig 
bell  be  tolled  P  The  writer  of  the  heading  was  not  aware  that  sir  Owen 
Hopton  was  lord  of  Yoxford,  and  that  Catherine  resided  under  his  charge  at 
Cockfield  hall.  Here  her  great  chest  with  the  royal  arms  of  England  may 
be  still  seen.  One  of  the  heralds  in  his  Visitations  mentions  the  afibcting 
story  of  her  lap-dog  persisting  to  lie  upon  her  grave  there,  and  expiring  in 
sorrow  for  her  loss." 

The  lady  Mary  Orey,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Frances  Brandon,  made 
also  a  rash  marriage  with  Elizabeth's  Serjeant  Porter.  She,  the  least  of  the 
court,  married  the  biggest  gentleman — ^as  Cecil  described  them.  They 
also  had  to  endure  the  anger  of  the  queen,  and  were  sent  to  prison.  The 
tiny  woman  survived  her  husband,  but  died  many  years  before  EUiisabeth. 

*  Harl.  MS.,  EUic,  Second  Series,  vol.  ii.  p.  288. 

f  Letter  to  the  author  of  this  History,  from  the  Ber.  Joseph  D'Arcy  SIrr,  D.D.,  AssistAot 
Chaplain  to  the  Forces. 

t  The  first  notice  of  sir  Oweu  Hopton  being  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower  is  fovnd  (*'  Ciilend.'sr  of 
State  Papers**)  under  the  date  of  March,  1571. 
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CHAPTEB  XI. 

Otound  Tiev  of  the  6nt  ttni  jeui  of  EUubelli— HoTSmtBt  of  BomB  itguBst  Protatantiiln — Tha 
pNMentioDe  in  th«  Neihsriiuidg  ind  in  Pfahi*— Intrignei  >gua>t  BUnbsth — ImnrTMUoii 
of  the  north— Pioi  T.  innea  »  ball  of  eicommaniiation  kgninit  Eliubith— FwUunMit  of 
1571 — 6tBtnt«a  agninat  papiiti— Foritanial  party  in  the  Home  of  Common) — Motibn  for 
Tefbnnof  kbuwi  in  the  CIinrsh~>Tii»l  and  eiccntion  of  the  duks  of  Norfolk — Troablei  of 
Seot]*ad~The  Hogoenoti  of  Frmnco  prapiti*(ed  by  the  raurrUge  of  thfl  prince  of  Nawra 
— Golignj  ibnt—The  muuore  of  Saint  Bartholomeir  reaolved  upon— III  perpetntinn — 
BSeet  of  the  neiri  upon  the  court  and  people  of  England — Neir  danger  of  the  queen  of 
Soota. 

Thb  contemporarieB  of  Elizabeth  regarded  the  firet  ten  years  of  her  reign 
OB  "  her  halcyon  daya."  The  transition  from  the  fiery  Catholidsm  of  Mary 
Tador  to  ths  temperate  FrotestantiBm  of  her  sister  Elizsheth  had  been 
accomplished  without  bloodshed  or  conTulsioo.  Id  the  parliament  of  1559, 
the  nation  waa  quietly  led  back  to  its  ecdeaiaatical  oondition  in  the  time  of 
Edward  VI. ;  and  conformity  was  not  rendered  difficult  or  impossible  by  any 
needlesa  stringency  towards  those  who  adhered  to  the  old  religion.  In  the 
p&rliament  of  1668  measures  of  a  stronger  chnmcter  were  adopted  against 
papists.  Symptoms  began  to  manifest  themBelves  of  a  more  active  opposition 
to  the  ciril  and  religions  settlement  under  Elizabeth,  induced  by  the 
arguments  of  catholic  teachers  who  were  spread  about  the  country.  Some 
persona,  lay  and  ecclesiastical,  were  deterred  from  conformity,  and  others  left 
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the  realm.  But  Htill  there  was  no  outbreak  produced  either  by  Bupineneas  or 
penecuiion.  The  parlument  of  1566  pused  no  new  Uw  that,  in  any  matter 
of  importance,  touched  the  iubject  of  religion.  Differences  of  opinion  aa  to 
ceremonial  obserrancei  had  ariaen  amongst  the  English  protestanta  themBelvea ; 
and  thoee  who  were  called  Puritana  were  fast  becoming  an  organiaed  power. 
But  at  the  time  when  Maiy  Stuart  had  crossed  the  Solway,  and  the  great 
question  of  policy  had  been  raised  as  to  her  detention,  the  state  of  Pro- 
testantism in  Europe,  upon  the  maintenance  of  which  iu  England  the 
government  of  Elizabeth  was  to  stand  or  fall,  was  one  of  great  insecuiity  and 
alarm.  The  halcyon  days  were  fast  passing  away.  The  people  of  this  country 
had  been  prospering  in  the  labours  of  peace.  They  had  been  extending  their 
commerce  to  distant  lands  where  the  benefits  of  intercommunication  had  been 
little  appreciated  hy  earlier  adventurers.    Their  Bailors  had  gone  forth  to 
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make  maritime  digcoveriea.  Frobisher  was  seeking  a  new  passage  to  India  ; 
and  Hawkins  had  found  a  fresh  source  of  wealth  in  the  hateful  African  dare- 
trade.  Oresham  was  building  an  Exchange  in  London,  where  the  merchants 
of  all  nations  might  meet  to  buy  and  sell.  The  great  principles  of  commerce 
were  so  far  understood  that  merchandise  was  allowed  to  be  exported  and 
imported  in  foreign  ehipa,  upon  the  payment  of  alien  imposts ;  and  the  English 
and  Flemish  merchants  united  their  contributions  for  marine  insurance. 
The  people  were  lightly  taxed,  for  the  government  was  an  economical  one. 
Whatever  were  the  religious  differences  of  the  eommunity,  its  rarioas  members 
nnited  peaceably  in  the  duties  of  their  several  callings.  They  felt  that  they 
were  under  a  firm  government ;   and  in  the  security  of  such  a  government, 
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•despotic  enough  but  not  corrupt  or  lavish,  the  wealth  and  intelii|;ence  of 
lEngland  were  steadily  progressing. 

In  1568,  when  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers  were  displaying  towards  Mary 
49tuart  a  policy  which  it  is  easy  to  call  unjust  and  cruel,  treacherous  and  un- 
generous, the  heretical  queen  of  England  and  her  protestant  subjects  were  the 
objects  of  the  bitterest  hatred  of  those  who  thought  the  time  was  come  to 
extirpate  heresy  by  fire  and  sword.  A  Dominican  monk  of  the  severest  life 
— a  zealot  who  had  distinguished  himself  as  an  inquisitor — became  pope  in 
1566,  under  the  title  of  Pius  Y.  A  more  furious  bigot  never  sat  on  the  papal 
throne  ;  and  his  bigotry  was  the  more  terrible  from  the  circumstance  that  it 
was  conscientious.  When  he  sent  a  force  to  the  aid  of  the  French  catholics, 
he  told  their  leader  ''  to  take  no  Huguenot  prisoner,  but  instantly  to  kill 
'every  one  that  fell  into  his  hands."  *  When  the  savage  duke  of  Alva  was 
butchering  without  remorse  in  the  Netherlands,  the  holy  father  sent  him  a 
•consecrated  hat  and  sword,  in  admiration  of  his  Christian  proceedings. 
Pius  V.  avowed  his  desire  to  devote  the  treasures  of  the  church,  even  to  its 
-chalices  and  crucifixes,  to  carry  a  religious  war  into  England ;  and  to  head 
such  an  expedition  himself.  The  influence  of  this  frantic  persecutor  over 
kings  who  made  their  religious  intolerance  an  instrument  of  their  cruel 
tyranny,  such  as  Philip  II.,  was  enormous.  This  Pope  of  the  Inquisition,  as 
lie  has  been  called,  arose,  with  his  sole  idea  of  extirpating  heresy  by  force,  at 
A  time  when  the  two  great  religious  principles  were  coming  into  open  conflict. 
The  pmod  for  accommodation  had  passed  away.  In  1568  Alva  was  appointed 
•by  Philip,  Captain-general  of  the  Netherlands.  His  mission  was  to  destroy 
the  heretics,  root  and  branch  ;  and  he  accomplished  his  work  with  a  success 
that'  left  his  master  and  his  master's  holy  counsellor  nothing  to  desire. 
While  Alva  was,  in  Valenciennes,  Ohent,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  hanging, 
beheading,  racking,  burning,  and  confiscating,  the  secretary  of  Philip  said  to 
the  papal  nuncio,  "  are  you  now  satisfied  with  the  proceedings  of  the  king  P  " 
The  smiling  nuncio  answered,  "  quite  satisfied."  The  tribunal  which  con- 
demned the  victims  whom  their  officers  had  ferreted  out,  was  called  the 
"  Council  of  Blood."  From  the  great  commercial  cities  of  the  Netherlands 
there  were  hosts  of  fugitives,  although  the  most  terrible  penalties  were 
denounced  against  those  who  attempted  to  fly.  Many  came  for  refuge  to 
England.  The  same  asylum  was  sought  by  Huguenots  of  France,  when  the 
hopes  of  their  party  were  destroyed  on  the  field  of  Moncontour.  They 
aaid, — 

"  Our  hearths  we  ahandoD,  our  lands  weresiga  ; 
But,  Father,  we  kneel  to  no  altar  bat  thine.**  f 

Amongst  these  refugees  were  not  only  a  great  number  who  professed 
Calvinistic  opinions,  but  others  who  carried  their  principle  of  liberty  of 
conscience  into  the  avowal  of  doctrines  which  even  liberal  proteatants  con- 
aldered  dangerous.  Those  who  were  opposed  to  infant  baptism  were  held,  with 
great  injustice,  to  belong  to  the  old  sect  of  anabaptists,  whose  social  opinions 
'were  deemed  adverse  to  all  regular  government.  Whilst  the  general  body  of 
exiles,  by  the  recital  of  their  injuries,  difi\ised  a  popular  hatred  of  papal 
persecution,  some  strengthened  that  dislike  to  many  of  the    ceremonial 
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observances  of  the  English  church,  which  gradually  established  a  large  class^ 
who,  in  their  hatred  of  popery,  would  tolerate  no  forms  that  appeared  derived 
from  the  ancient  worship.  A  few  became  obnoxious  to  that  intolerance 
which,  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  Beformation,  hunted  out  those  who,, 
deservedly  or  not,  were  suspected  of  holding  to  the  opinions  which  John 
of  Leyden  rendered  infamous.  But  the  puritan  doctrines,  or  the  more 
heterodox,  as  yet  gave  slight  trouble  to  the  government  of  Elizabeth,  com- 
pared with  the  civil  and  religious  dangers  apprehended  in  the  present  crisis 
of  Catholic  hostility  to  every  form  of  Protestantism.  The  furious  pope  had 
his  agents  in  England  denouncing  the  queen  as  a  heretic.  Philip  wa» 
maturing  plots  by  advances  of  money  to  his  spies  in  London.  Alva  was 
devising  plans  for  an  invasion  of  the  island  that  had  cast  off  the  successor  of 
St.  Peter.  Around  Mary  Stuart  were  concentred  all  the  intrigues  that 
sought  to  place  the  orthodox  and  legitimate  descendant  of  Henry  YII.  upon 
the  throne  of  the  heretical  and  illegitimate  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn.  The 
insurrection  of  the  north,  of  1569,  was  no  immature  combination  of  a  few 
discontented  papist  nobles,  but  a  result  of  the  general  movement  against  the 
reformers  that  was  agitating  Europe.  Those  who  regard  this  crisis  through, 
the  thick  veil  of  their  sentimentalities  about  the  unfortunate  Scottish  queen, 
with  the  usual  trashy  belief  in  Elizabeth's  jealousy  of  her  superior  cliarms, 
will  do  well  to  abstain  from  the  study  of  what  they  call  history,  and  surrender 
themselves  with  an  undivided  trust  to  the  professed  writers  of  poetry  and 
romance.  History  has  to  deal  with  serious  truths,  and  not  with  morbid 
sympathies  and  blind  nationalities.  It  was  the  glory  of  the  first  ten  years- 
of  Elizabeth's  reign  that  '*  no  English  blood  had  been  shed  on  the  scaffold 
or  in  the  field  for  a  public  quarrel,  whether  civil  or  religious."  •  If,, 
during  the  next  twenty  years,  we  have,  amidst  a  constant  advance  of 
national  prosperity,  to  trace  the  course  of  conspiracies  and  insurrections,. 
we  must  look  at  England  as  the  arena  where  the  two  great  principles  that 
were  dividing  Europe  were  fought  out.  The  victory  remained  with  the 
sagacious  statesmen  who  best  understood  the  character  of  the  nation — 
statesmen  led  by  a  ruler  unsurpassed  in  the  highest  attributes  of  a  sovereign ; 
one  who  in  every  danger  was  equal  to  the  emergency  ;  who  felt  the  grandeur 
of  her  position  as  the  head  of  the  Eeformation ;  whose  force  of  character 
made  that  Protestantism  secure  which  was  once  more  than  doubtful ;  who,  in 
the  hour  of  her  greatest  trial,  when  the  catholic  world  gathered  together  all 
its  strength  to  crush  the  heretic  islanders,  threw  herself  boldly  upon  the 
affections  of  her  people,  one  and  all,  and  the  danger  was  overpast ;  the 
sovereign  to  whom  we  chiefly  owe  that,  after  the  lapse  of  three  hundred 
years,  the  faith  which  she  built  up  is  so  safe  that  it  allows  the  widest  toleration 
to  take  the  place  of  the  exclusive  conformity  of  her  time.  This  is  the  queen, 
that  history  should  paint.  The  foibles  of  the  woman  belong  to  a  lower 
province  of  literature. 

In  the  autumn  of  1569  there  were  symptoms  of  disquiet  in  the  northern 
counties.  Cecil,  in  a  letter  of  the  13th  of  October,  to  the  earls  of 
Shrewsbury  and  Huntingdon,  says,  in  a  postscript,  "  My  lords, — It  may  be 
that  you  have  [heard]  or  shall  hear  of  a  fond  rumour  stirred  up  the  6th  of 
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this  month,  in  the  North  Biding  and  the  Bishopric,  of  a  rising  should  be ;  but 
it  was  a  vain  smoke,  but  without  any  spark  of  any  account."  *  When  the 
wary  minister  wrote  this  he  probably  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  smoke  was 
not  without  fire.  The  general  disaffection  of  the  northern  catholics  was  well 
known.  Sadler  wrote,  from  the  border  counties,  **  There  are  not  in  all  this 
country  ten  gentlemen  that  do  favour  and  allow  of  her  majesty's  proceedings 
in  the  cause  of  religion."  f  Dr.  Norton,  who  had  been  a  prebendary  of  York 
in  the  time  of  queen  Mary,  had  come  from  Bome  with  the  title  of  apostolical 
penitentiary.  He  had  incited  the  catholic  priests  and  the  northern  gentlemen 
by  statements  that  the  pope  was  about  to  issue  a  bull  of  deposition  against 
Elizabeth.  He  was  a  relative  of  the  families  of  Norton  and  Markenfeld, 
whom  Mary  Stuart  numbered  amongst  her  friends.  The  earls  of  Westmor- 
land and  Northumberland  were  in  secret  communication  with  her.  The 
adroitness  by  which  Mary  contrived  to  elude  the  vigilance  of  those  who  had 
her  custody  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  points  of  her  character.  She  was 
always  bome  up  by  the  belief  that  she  had  the  right  to  the  throne  filled 
by  Eb'zabeth,  and  that  the  people  of  England  would  support  her  in  that  right 
if  she  had  her  liberty.  The  arrest  of  Norfolk  precipitated  the  insurrection. 
The  schemes  for  foreign  aid  were  devised  but  not  perfected.  Alva  was  to 
have  sent  an  auxiliary  force  to  land  at  Hartlepool.  These  schemes  and 
preparations  could  not  be  concealed  from  the  vigilance  of  Elizabeth's 
ministers.  On  the  lOth  of  November  the  earls  of  Westmorland  and 
Northumberland  were  summoned  to  repair  to  court.  Apprehensive  of  arrest 
Northumberland  marched  with  his  vassals  to  join  Westmorland  at  the  castle 
of  Brancepeth.  There  was  no  longer  any  disguise.  A  proclamation  was 
issued,  addressed  to  all  professing  the  catholic  faith,  to  restore  the  ancient 
worship ;  and  the  earls  marched  on  to  Durham  with  a  banner  representing 
the  bleeding  Saviour — "  the  banner  of  the  five  wounds."  It  was  borne  by  a 
brave  old  man,  whose  fate,  and  the  fate  of  his  eight  sons,  have  been  preserved 
from  the  oblivion  of  dry  annals  by  the  legends  which  a  true  poet  has 
invested  with  almost  historical  reality.^  The  Nortons  of  Bylstone  may 
claim  our  tears ;  but  we  have  little  pity  for  the  weak  earls,  who,  when  Sussex 
appeared  against  them  with  a  strong  force,  fled  to  Scotland,  leaving  their 
followers  to  the  terrible  vengeance  that  followed  a  suppressed  revolt.  North- 
umberland,  after  a  confinement  of  several  years  at  Lochleven,  was  given  up 
to  the  English  government,  and  executed.  Westmorland  died  an  exile  in 
Elanders.  There  was  a  subsequent  revolt  under  lord  Dacres  of  the  North,  which 
was  put  down  after  a  battle,  in  which  the  catholics  fought  with  desperation. 
The  English  Bible  and  Common  Prayer  had  been  burnt  by  the  insurgents  of 
1669  in  the  cathedral  of  Durham.  Their  avowed  intention  was  to  march  to 
Tutbury,  and  release  Mary.  Had  they  succeeded,  the  nation  would  have  been 
plunged  into  a  terrible  civil  war.  The  Catholics  of  the  thinly-inhabited  border 
counties  were  numerous  as  well  as  desperate ;  but  the  Protestants  of  the 
more  densely  peopled  parts  of  England,  and  especially  of  the  great  towns, 
were  iGar  too  united  to  have  the  old  worship  forced  back  upon  them,  the 
contest  involving  a  new  struggle  for  the  crown.    Their  horror  of  the  past 
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days  of  martyrdoms — ^tbeir  dread  of  a  foreign  domination,  with  a  Council 
of  Blood  and  an  Inquisition — made  the  ascendant  party  furious  and  the 
government  revengeful.     The  triumph  of  1569  was  disgraced  by  fearful 
executions.     It    might   have   been   disgraced  by  a  more  terrible  act  of 
vengeance.      There   ie  a  letter  written  by  Leicester  to  Walsingham  in 
1586,  in  which  he  urges  the  execution  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  and  says, 
^Bemember  how,  upon  a  less  cause,  how  effectually  all  the  Council  of 
England  once  dealt  vnth   her  majesty  for  justice  to  be  done  upon  that 
person ;   for,  being  suspected  and  informed  to  be  consenting  with  North* 
umberland  and  Westmorland  in  the  rebellion,  you  know  the  great  seal  of 
England  was  sent  then,  and  thought  just  and  meet,  upon  the  sudden,  for  her 
execution."  *     Had  the  powers  of  the  great  seal  thus  been  exercised— and 
the  expressions  of  Leicester  do  not  imply  that  any  trial  was  contemplated — 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  would  have  been  stained  with  a  greater  crime  than  the 
eventual  execution  of  Mary,  after  seventeen  years  more  of  hopeless  plots  and 
ever-present  suspicions.    But,  whatever  justification  there  may  have  been  for 
the  intrigues  to  recover  liberty  and  power  made  by  this  victim  of  an  almost 
insurmountable  state  necessity,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  her  life  was  a 
constant  source  of  alarm  to  the  English  nation ;   and  that  at  every  hostile 
movement  against  Protestantism  her  death  was  loudly  called  for.      If  the 
unhappy  Mary  had  warm  friends  amongst  the  Catholic  party  in  both  divisions 
of  the  island ;  if  there  were  many  who  regarded  her  as  innocent  of  the  crimes 
laid  to  her  charge,  and  were  touched  by  a  real  pity  for  her  misfortunes ; 
the  great  body  of  the  English  people,  who  lived  in  security  under  the  sagacious 
government  of  the  queen,  and  looked  with  admiration  upon  her  extraordinary 
abilities  and  strength  of  character,  would  have  most  gladly  heard  of  the 
removal,  even  by  some  violence  to  which  long  years  of  despotism  had 
familiarised  them,  of  one  whom  they  justly  regarded  as  a  public  enemy.     The 
nation  was  in  a  more  earnest  mood  than  when  it  had  quietly  passed  from  the 
Protestantism  of  Edward  to  the  Catholicism  of  Mary,  and  back  agam  to  the 
Protestantism  of  Elizabeth.     The  number  of  enthusiasts  on  either  side  was 
rapidly  increasing.      Puritan  and  Jesuit  were  coming  into  closer  wsr&re. 
There  was  a  great  battle  of  principle  still  to  be  waged  by  the  iteformers ; 
for  their  victory  could  scarcely  be  held  as  thoroughly  achieved.      Opposed 
to  them  were  men  as  zealous,  and  more  united.    The  power  of  the  state 
was  with  the  Protestant  cause ;    the  ancient  habit  of  implicit  obedience  to 
the  head  of  the  universal  church  gave  a  coherence  to  every  movement  of 
the  Romanists.      When  Pius  V.,  on  the  25th  of  February,  1570,  signed 
the  threatened  bull  of  excommunication  against  Elizabeth,  which  anathe- 
matised her  and  her  adherents  as  heretics ;   absolved  all  her  subjects  from 
their  oath  of  allegiance ;  and  enjoined  them,  under  pain  of  excommunication, 
not  to  obey  her  commands ;    it  was  not  likely  that  the  principles  at  issue 
would  approach  nearer  to  accommodation.      We  are  told  by  the  cathoHc 
historian,  "the  time  was  gone  by  when  the  thunders  of . the  Vatican  could 
shake  the  thrones  of  princes."  t      When  Alva  sent  copies  of  the  bull  to 
England,  and  Eelton,  an  enthusiastic  catholic,  fixed  it  up  on  the  gates  of  tha 

*  **  Leycestor  Correspondence,'*  edited  by  Mr.  Brace,  p.  481. 
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bishop  of  London*8  residence,  they  could  scarcely  have  meant  its  publicity  as 
harmless  sport.  Felton  was  executed ;  but  he  died,  avowing  himself  a  martyr, 
ftnd  gave  the  queen  the  title  of  the  pretender."  There  was  at  this  time  a 
conspiracy  detected  in  Norfolk.  "W^ith  a  less  vigilant  government  the  thunder 
might  not  only  have  alarmed,  but  the  lightning  might  have  struck.  The 
danger  was  not  so  much  to  be  apprehended  from  the  catholics  in  a  united 
body,  as  from  the  Jesuits  and  refugee  priests  who  were  constantly  passing 
from  the  continent  to  England  to  dissuade  the  wavering  from  conformity,  and  to 
stimulate  the  hostile  to  acts  of  rebellion.  An  English  college  for  these  zealous 
missionaries  had  been  established  at  Douay,  about  a  year  before  the  issue  of 
the  bull  of  excommunication.  The  natural  issue  of  these  attempts  to  shake 
the  government  and  the  established  religion  was  the  enactment  of  more 
stringent  laws  against  Boman  Catholics, —  laws,  which  in  the  happier  spirit 
of  our  own  age  we  may  justly  decry  as  harsh  and  unjust,  but  which  we  can 
scarcely  venture  to  consider  as  simply  tyrannical. 

The  parliament  met  on  the  2nd  of  April,  1571,  after  a  suspension  of  legis* 
lation  for  more  than  four  years.  The  speech  of  the  lord-keeper,  sir  Nicholas 
Bacon,  sets  forth,  with  considerable  eloquence,  the  past  blessings  of  the 
queen's  reign, — ^the  setting  at  liberty  God's  Word,  and  deliverance  from 
Soman  tyranny ;  the  inestimable  benefit  of  peace ;  and  the  clemency  and 
mercy  of  the  government.  "  I  pray  you,"  he  says,  "  hath  it  been  seen  or 
read,  that  any  prince  of  this  realm  during  ten  whole  years'  reign,  and  more, 
hath  had  his  hands  so  clean  from  blood  P  "  That  this  peace  had  been 
disturbed  and  this  clemency  interrupted,  he  then  imputes  to  "  the  raging 
Boraanist  rebels."  This  is  the  prelude  to  the  first  Statute  of  the  session, 
which  makes  it  treason  to  set  forth  that  the  queen  ought  not  to  possess  the  crown 
but  some  other  persons;  or  to  affirm  that  she  is  a  heretic,  schismatic,  tyrant,  in- 
fidel, or  usurper.  The  second  clause  of  this  Statute  is  evidently  directed  against 
Mary  Stuart,  enacting  that  all  persons  of  any  degree,  nation,  or  estate,  who 
during  the  queen's  life  should  claim  title  to  the  crown  should  be  disabled  from 
inheriting  the  same;  and  that  any  claimant  to  the  right  of  succession,  contrary 
to  any  proclamation  on  the  matter  that  might  be  issued  by  the  queen,  should 
be  declared  guilty  of  high  treason. .  The  queen's  advisers  were  desirous  to 
carry  the  principle  of  exclusion  further  ;  and  to  make  a  law  that  the  queen 
of  Scots  was  unable  and  unworthy  to  succeed.  A  committee  of  the  Commons 
presented  an  address  to  Elizabeth,  asking  her  to  proceed  criminally  against 
Mary.  Divines  and  statesmen  concurred  in  urging  violent  measures  against 
the  prisoner.  With  archbishop  Parker  she  was  "  one  desperate  person.'* 
With  Walsingham  she  was  ''that  dangerous  woman."  Each  cfJled  for 
''justice."  It  is  the  £uhion  to  represent  Elizabeth  as  always  thirsting  for 
her  rival's  blood ;  yet  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  she  resisted  Council  and  Parlia- 
ment when  they  called  for  extreme  proceedings  against  "the  pretended 
Scottish  queen."  Parker  asked  for  justice  upon  the  desperate  person  that 
"  tie  papists'  daily  expectation  "  might  be  "  vanquished."  The  difficulties  of 
the  crisis  were  held  to  be  met  by  the  enactment  of  strong  laws  against  the 
papists  themselves.  The  statute  of  the  5th  of  Elizabeth  against  upholding 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  See  of  Bome  had  been  transgressed  by  bringing  in 
bulls  and  instruments  of  absolution.  It  was  now  enacted,  that  the  putting 
in  use  or  publishing  any  such  bull,  or  giving  absolution  under  the  same,  or 
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obtaining  such  an  instrument  from  Borne,  shall  be  adjudged  high  treason ; 
and  that  such  as  brought  into  the  kingdom  crosses,  pictiires,  beads,  or  other 
"  vain  and  superstitious  things,"  claiming  to  be  hallowed  by  the  bishop  of 
Home,  or  under  his  authority,  should  incur  the  penalties  of  prsDmunire. 
This  statute  was  more  comprehensive  in  its  severity  than  at  first  sight 
appears  ;  for  the  outward  conformity  of  Bomanists  had  been  tolerated  under 
absolution,  without  which  they  were  excluded  ft^m  the  communion  of  their 
own  church.  How  far  it  was  politic  to  force  the  pliant  and  wavering  into 
the  established  religion  against  the  rights  of  conscience,  or  to  render  them 
liable  to  extreme  dangers  in  asserting  these  rights,  is  a  question  of  which  we 
cannot  wholly  judge.  Of  the  injustice  of  such  a  proceeding  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  But  we  cannot  quite  go  along  with  the  belief  of  one  whose  opinion 
is  entitled  to  the  utmost  respect,  that  '*  the  nation,  as  it  was  clearly  ready  to 
profess  either  religion,  would,  beyond  all  doubt,  have  been  ready  to  tolerate 
both  ;*'  and  that ''  Elizabeth  might  have  united  all  conflicting  sects  under  the 
shelter  of  the  same  impartial  laws  and  the  same  paternal  throne,  and  thus 
have  placed  the  nation  in  the  same  situation,  as  far  as  the  rights  of  conscience 
are  concerned,  in  which  we  at  last  stand."  *  We  can  as  readily  believe  that, 
without  the  experience  of  three  centuries,  Elizabeth  might  have  bestowed 
upon  her  people  the  relief  from  the  system  of  commercial  restriction  which 
we  have  at  length  attained.  "Confidence,"  said  Chatham,  "is  a  plant  of 
slow  growth ;"  and  so  is  toleration.  Lament  as  we  may  with  the  great 
historian  over  "  the  heart-burnings,  the  persecutions,  the  conspiracies,  the 
seditions,  the  revolutions,  the  judicial  murders,  the  civil  wars,  of  ten  gme- 
rations,"  we  have  no  assurance  that  the  rights  of  conscience  could  have  been 
established  without  such  fearful  trials  of  a  nation's  courage  and  endiiraiioe. 
Whilst  the  storm  of  papal  bigotry  was  raging  in  the  Netherlands  and  in 
Prance, — whilst  Knox  was  proclaiming  in  Scotland  that  one  mass  was  more 
fearful  to  him  than  ten  thousand  armed  men,  and  carrying  the  people  with 
him, — it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  England  could  have  been  smoothed  into  a 
perfect  indifferentism,  or  that  England  would  have  been  what  she  ia  if  she 
had  been  so  "  rocked  and  dandled  "  into  liberality.  But  there  was,  moreover, 
a  strong  party  in  England  that  would  not  have  endured  anything  approaching 
to  union  between  Protestant  and  Boman  Catholic.  The  Act  of  the  5th  of 
Elizabeth,  which  excluded  Boman  Catholics  from  the  House  of  Commons,  gave 
nn  ascendency  in  that  house  to  the  more  earnest  reformers — ^those  who  had 
very  influential  supporters  in  the  queen's  own  councils,  though  their  bo^ity 
to  any  ceremony  or  practice  of  the  church  supposed  to  be  an  approach  to  the 
old  worship,  was  very  obnoxious  to  the  queen  herself.  That  contest  between 
the  establishment  and  the  Puritans  which  convulsed  England  for  many  a 
year,  and  of  which  the  traces  are  by  no  means  extinct,  was  actively  beginning 
before  the  "  halcyon  days  "  were  past.  That  spirit  which  would  admit  of  no 
toleration  for  papists  had,  in  a  few  years,  to  fight  its  own  battle  against 
intolerance.  But  the  "  ice-brook  temper  "  of  the  sword,  then  in  its  sheath, 
which  was  to  be  drawn  seventy  years  afterwards,  was  known  to  some  in  this 
parliament.  A  motion  for  a  further  reformation  of  religion  was  made  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  6th  of  April,  by  Mr.  Strickland,  ''  a  grave  and 
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ancient  man,  of  great  zeal,"  says  the  reporter,  sir  Simonds  D'Ewes.  Having 
set  forth  Tarious  abuses  he  moved  that  a  convenient  number  of  the  house 
might  have  conference  with  the  Lords  spiritual.  During  the  Easter  recess, 
Mr.  Strickland  was  called  before  the  Privy  Council,  and  commanded  not  to 
resume  his  seat  in  the  house.  Then  rose  in  his  place  Mr.  Carleton,  and  moved 
that  Mr.  Strickland  should  be  sent  for  to  the  bar  of  the  House,  ''  forasmuch 
as  he  was  not  now  a  private  man,  but  specially  chosen  to  supply  the  room  of 
a  multitude ; "  and  Mr.  Yelverton  "  showed  it  was  fit  for  princes  to  have 
their  prerogatives,  but  yet  the  same  to  be  straitened  within  reasonable 
limits.*'  The  ministers  of  Elizabeth  understood  the  force  of  such  words,  and 
they  whispered  with  the  Speaker.  The  debate  was  suspended ;  and  the  next 
4iay  Mr.  Strickland  took  his  seat,  amidst  cheers  whose  echoes  reverberated  in 
that  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen,  when  kings,  long  afterwards,  had  forgotten  their 
import. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  had  been  released  from  his  imprisonment  in  the  Tower 
on  the  4th  of  August,  1570.  On  the  7th  of  September,  1571,  he  was  again 
arrested.  During  the  thirteen  months  of  his  comparative  freedom  he  was  in 
a  sort  of  honourable  custody,  and  was  not  called  to  Council  or  to  Parliament. 
Before  his  release  from  the  Tower  he  had  sent  a  declaration  to  the  queen,  in 
which  he  had  solemnly  engaged  "  never  to  deal  in  that  cause  of  marriage 
of  the  queen  of  Scots,  nor  in  any  other  cause  belonging  to  her,  but  as  your 
majesty  shall  command  me."  In  April,  1571,  a  correspondence  was  detected, 
which  showed  that  some  treasonable  project  was  in  course  of  formation. 
Purther  correspondence  was  intercepted  in  August,  and  various  persons  were 
arrested.  Amongst  these  was  the  bishop  of  Boss,  who,  after  pleading  in  vain 
that  his  privilege  as  an  ambassador  from  the  queen  of  Scots  ought  to  shield 
him  from  answering  questions,  made  a  full  declaration,  which  was  corroborated 
by  the  confessions  of  the  other  prisoners.  The  duke  was  tried  on  a  charge 
of  high  treason  by  his  peers,  on  the  16th  of  January,  1572.  All  the  previous 
transactions  connected  with  the  plan  of  marriage  with  the  queen  of  Scots 
were  entered  into ;  and  it  was  urged  that  his  continued  desire  for  that 
alliance  had  a  view  to  Mary's  claim  to  the  present  possession  of  the  crown  of 
England.  This  was  very  slight  matter  upon  which  to  found  the  accusation 
of  an  overt  act  of  treason.  The  more  serious  charge  was,  that  through  the 
agency  of  Eudolphi,  an  Italian,  who  had  been  sent  by  Mary  to  the  pope,  the 
king  of  Spain,  and  the  duke  of  Alva,  he  had  received  assurances  of  the 
support  of  these  personages  to  a  plan  for  uniting  Mary  with  the  duke,  for 
seizing  the  person  of  Elizabeth,  and  for  landing  a  foreign  army  in  England. 
Mr.  Jardine,  in  his  excellent  report  of  this  great  trial,  expresses  his  opinion, 
from  a  critical  examination  of  the  voluminous  documents  connected  with  the 
Hudolphi  conspiracy,  that,  "  though  the  duke  was  probably  a  tool  in  the  hands 
of  persons  more  artful  than  himself,  he  probably  participated  in  the  scheme." 
The  trial  itself  was  conducted  with  such  fairness  as  is  compatible  with 
evidence  mainly  resting  upon  the  confessions  of  absent  persons,  some  of 
which  were  extorted  by  the  rack,  or  by  its  terror.  Norfolk  was  unanimously 
condemned ;  but  his  execution  was  deferred  till  the  2nd  of  June.  Again  and 
again,  Elizabeth  revoked  the  warrant  which  consigned  him  to  the  block. 
The  duke  was  the  chief  of  the  English  nobles.  He  was  of  royal  lineage.  He 
was  the  son  of  the  illustrious  Surrey  who  had  perished  under  the  jealousy  of 
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The  king,  his  mother,  and  Anjou  sate  amidst  darkness  and  stillness  in  a 
balcony  of  the  Louvre.  The  noise  of  a  pistol  is  heard,  and  Charles  trembles 
in  the  agony  of  guilty  expectation.  At  length  the  clocks  of  Paris  strike  two. 
Then  the  bell  of  St.  Germain  1' Auxerrois  tolled  forth  the  signal.  The  duke  of 
Guise  bursts  into  the  defenceless  courts  where  Coligny  slept,  and  three 
hundred  men  slaughter  him  and  his  followers.  His  body  is  cast  out  of  the 
window,  and  the  cry  of  *  Death  to  the  Huguenots,'  amidst  the  sound  of  the 
tocsin,  wakes  up  the  fanatical  citizens,  and  one  universal  butchery  of  the 
protestants  is  being  accomplished.  For  three  days  the  slaughter  goes  on ; 
and  the  fury  extends  to  Orleans,  Lyons,  Troyes,  Eouen,  Toulouse,  Bouiv 
deaux,  and  other  towns.  We  may  choose  what  estimate  we  please  of  the 
number  of  victims,  from  the  highest  estimate  of  a  hundred  thousand,  to  the 
extenuating  calculation  of  Dr.  Lingard  that  there  might  be  about  sixteen 
hundred.  Whatever  was  the  number,  the  massacre  was  considered  as  a 
glorious  triumph  for  the  catholics.  The  pope,  now  Gregory  XIII.,  celebrated 
the  event  by  a  solemn  procession  ;  and  the  pious  Venetians  expressed  their 
satisfaction  at  this  mark  of  Gt)d's  favour.  Charles,  in  his  despatches  to 
foreign  courts,  bewailed  the  massacre,  and  imputed  it  to  the  populace  of 
Paris.  To  his  parliament  he  avowed  himself  the  author,  and  claimed  the 
glory  of  having  given  peace  to  his  kingdom.  He  sent  an  ambassador 
to  England,  to  explain  away  the  causes  of  this  termination  of  his  proposed 
tender  mercies  to  the  Protestants.  The  queen  was  at  Woodstock ;  and  when 
the  envoy  was  admitted  to  a  public  audience,  he  had  to  pass  between  two 
lines  of  lords  and  ladies  in  de^p  mourning.  Not  a  word  was  uttered 
as  he  advanced  towards  the  queen,  who  also  wore  the  deepest  black. 
It  was  the  chamber  of  death  which  he  seemed  to  have  entered. 
Motionless  and  silent  was  every  courtier  as  he  made  his  salutations.  Elisa- 
beth heard  with  perfect  calmness  the  lying  excuses  which  he  was  intrusted 
to  utter.  Charles  wrote  letters  to  her,  which  she  first  refused  to  answer; 
but  afterwards  replied  to  with  courteous  words.  But  her  measured  civility 
produced  an  impression  in  France  that  Elizabeth  was  about  to  arm.  There 
was  a  general  terror  in  England  that  the  example  of  St.  Bartholomew's  day 
would  spread.  The  bishop  of  London  writes  to  lord  Burleigh,  on  the  5th  of 
September,  "  These  evil  times  trouble  all  good  men's  heads,  and  make  their 
hearts  ache,  fearing  that  this  barbarous  treachery  will  not  cease  in  France, 
but  will  reach  over  unto  us.  .  .  .  Hasten  her  majesty  homeward ;  her  safe 
return  to  London  will  comfort  many  hearts  oppressed  with  fear."  The 
bishop,  Edwin  Sandys,  then  advises,  amongst  other  precautions,  *'  Forthwith 
to  cut  off  the  Scottish  queen's  head."  Walsingham  writes  from  France  that 
"  certain  unsound  members  must  be  cut  off,"  for  "violent  diseases  will  have 
violent  remedies."  Elizabeth  would  not  comply  vrith  these  suggestions, 
pressed  on  her,  as  they  were,  by  the  terrors  of  her  subjects  and  Ube 
counsels  of  her  ministers.  But  there  appears  little  doubt  that  she  was 
cognisant  of  a  plot  between  some  of  these  ministers  and  the  earl  of 
Mar,  the  regent  of  Scotland,  to  deliver  Mary  up,  that  she  might  be 
put  to  death  by  her  own  people.  It  is  not  so  clear,  as  Mr.  Tytler 
believes,  that  she  was  to  be  secretly  made  •  away  with.  The  death  of  Mar 
put  an  end  to  these  dark  intrigues ;  and  Burleigh  was  left  to  make  his 
moan  that  "  if  her  majesty  will  continue  her  delays,  for  providing  for 
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Iter  own  sorety  by  just  means  given  to  her  by  God,  site  and  we  shall  vainly 
call  upon  Qod  when  the  calamity  ahall  fall  upon  ui."  Those  meonB  "  for  her  own 
■urety  "  were  not  employed  by  the  queen  for  fourteen  years ;  and,  however 
indefensible  they  may  have  been  when  called  into  esercjee,  it  is  an  abuse  of 
hiatorical  evidence  to  represent  that  her  perpetual  anxiety  was  to  get  rid  of 


her  hated  rival.  There  might  be  deep  policy  in  Elizabeth's  delays ;  but  her 
jealoufliee  and  fears  must  have  been  under  some  subjection  to  a  higher  feeling, 
when  she  was  hounded  on  by  those  in  whom  she  had  the  Barest  tnut ;  by  the 
petitions  of  the  Gommona  and  the  clamour  of  the  populace ;  to  do  a  deed  for 
which  all  the  bells  of  London  would  have  rung,  bat  which  she  shrunk  front,  to 
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remain  in  perpetual  Bppreheniion  of  loaing  crown  and  life.  Unleu  we 
can  believe,  against  all  proof,  tliat  such  danger  waa  imaginary,  we  miut  be 
content  to  think  that  each  of  these  queens  was  the  victim  of  a  aad  necessity ; 
and  that  some  of  the  vretchedneea  which  Mary  had  to  endure  in  her  lonely 
prisons  was  not  nnfelt  by  Elizabeth  in  her  gorgeous  court.  But  it  awakens, 
indeed,  a  painful  contrast  to  imagine  the  one  queen  wearing  out  her  life  in 
some  inaccessible  castle ;  working  tapestry  with  her  maidens  in  gloomy  rooms ; 
walking  in  the  narrow  garden,  or  gazing  from  the  guarded  toiret ;  waiting 
eagerly  for  news  which  never  comes ;  sending  secret  letters  which  are 
intercepted ;  watched  by  a  stately  earl  and  his  haughty  counteas :  and  then 
to  read  of  the  other  makmg  joyful  progresses,  and  smiling  upon  loving  subjects ; 
borne  on  the  willing  shoulders  of  handsome  courtiers,  amidst  "throngs  of 
knights  "  and  "  store  of  ladies ; "  feasting  at  Kenilworth  with  Leicester,  or 
opening  the  Boyal  Exchange  with  Gresham ;  speaking  Greek  vrith  the  Greek 
professor  at  Oxford,  or  correcting  the  exercises  of  the  scholars  at  Eton.  It 
is  indeed  a  sad  contrast.  But  in  our  pity  for  the  one  queen  we  must  not 
forego  our  respect  for  the  other, — for  the  queen  who,  despotic  as  she  was, 
always  relied  upon  the  people — who,  as  Mr.  Macaulay  has  moat  justly  said, 
"  did  not  treat  the  nation  as  an  adverse  party : "  the  qoeen  under  whose 
auspices  Drake  circumnavigated  the  world,  and  Baleigh  founded  Yiiginia ; 
the  queen  whose  name  will  be  ever  associated  with  the  splendid  literature  of 
her  age,  for  that  sprang  out  of  the  emancipation  of  the  national  mind  which 
she  was  the  great  instrument  of  accomplishing. 
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Fxoit  the  terrible  da;  of  Saint  Bartholomew  in  1S72,  to  the  detection  of 
the  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth  in  1686,  the  struggles  between 
the  two  great  principles  of  BomaniBm  and  FroteBtantism  was  inceBBant  in 
England.  The  goTemment  was  earnestly  supported  in  this  contest  by  what 
was  now  a  large  majority  of  its  subjects  ;  for  although  the  opinions  of  the 
Puritans  had  become  a  serious  source  of  alarm  to  the  Established  Church, 
this  party  never  swerred  from  a  general  loyalty  to  the  queen,  even  under 
persecution.  We  shall  defer,  till  another  chapter,  a  general  notice  of  this 
Protestant  schism ;  and  here  confine  ourselves  to  a  rapid  view  of  the  events 
in  which  the  hostill^  between  the  old  and  the  new  religions  was  the  principal 
«lenient. 

In  1580,  the  pope,  Qregory  XIII.,  at  the  suggestion  of  William  Allen, 
despatched  a  body  of  Jesuits  to  England.  The  mission  of  these  religious 
enthusiasts  was  to  attempt  the  re-convenion  of  the  heretic  islanders.  They 
were  led  and  organised  by  fiobert  Parsons  and  Edmond  Campion,  who  had 
formerly  belonged  to  colleges  in  Oxford,  and  had  been  avowed  Protestants 
before  their  couTersion  to  Bomauiam.     Out  of  the  college  of  Douay,  in  which 
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Campion  was  professor  of  divinity,  came  many  of  those  ardent  spirits  who  pro- 
fessed to  interpret  the  bull  of  Pius  V.  against  Elizabeth  in  a  purely  religious 
sense,  but  who,  nevertheless,  were  not  regarded  by  the  English  government 
as  other  than  secret  and  most  dangerous  traitors.  The  parliament  of  1581 
met  this  inroad  of  able  Englishmen,  trained  in  the  school  of  Loyola  to  extra- 
ordinary subtlety  and  invincible  determination,  by  the  most  stringent  enact- 
ments. The  first  Act  of  the  session  of  the  23rd  of  Elizabeth  recites  that  the 
Statute  against  bringing  in  bulls  and  writings  from  Bome  has  been  evaded ; 
and  that  "  divers  evil-affected  persons  have  practised  contrary  to  the  meaning 
of  the  said  statute,  by  other  means  than  by  bulls  written  and  printed,  to 
withdraw  the  queen's  majesty's  subjects  from  their  natural  obedience  to  her 
majesty,"  &c.  This  is  distinctly  levelled  against  those  who  interpreted  the 
decrees  of  the  see  of  Borne  through  their  ond  communications  ;  who,  invested 
with  especial  authority,  moved  quietly  about  from  town  to  town,  and  from 
village  to  village ;  who  were  cherished  and  concealed  in  mansions  where  they 
were  cautiously  introduced  to  persons  of  wavering  opinions.  The  statute  makes 
it  a  treasonable  offence  to  pretend  to  any  power  of  absolving  subjects  from  their 
obedience,  or  practising  to  withdraw  them  to  the  Eomish  religion ;  and  all 
subjects  thus  willingly  absolved  or  withdrawn  from  their  obedience  were  also 
to  be  deemed  traitors.  Those  who  said  mass  or  attended  mass,  and  those  who 
did  not  attend  church,  were  subject  to  heavy  penalties.  The  proceedings 
against  Campion  and  others  are  such  as  strikingly  exhibit  the  unfairness  and 
cruelty  of  trials  for  treason,  as  then  conducted.  Campion  was  arrested  in 
Berkshire,  in  July,  1581 ;  and  was  lodged  in  the  Tower  with  two  other  priests. 
He  was  tortured ;  and  revealed  the  names  of  those  who  had  sheltered  him. 
He  was  questioned,  again  and  again,  upon  the  power  of  the  pope  to  depose 
sovereigns,  and,  his  answers  being  evasive,  he  was  racked  with  increased 
severity.  Finally,  he  was  tried  for  high-treason,  not  under  the  statute  of 
1581,  but  under  that  of  Edward  III.,  for  compassing  and  imagining  the  queen's 
death.  Others  were  tried  and  convicted  with  him ;  but  three  were  spared, 
who  renounced  the  pope's  deposing  power.  It  was  a  principle  of  the  Jesuits 
that  the  pope  had  an  undoubted  right  to  deprive  kings  of  their  crowns.  The 
Bomanist  exiles  had  proclaimed  throughout  Europe  that  the  heretic  Elizabeth 
was  an  usurper.  The  English  government  rested  its  defence  of  the  severities 
which  it  had  practised,  upon  the  ground  that  the  persecutions  were  not 
directed  against  religious  tenets ;  that  catholics,  whether  of  the  laity  or  the 
priesthood,  lived  unmolested  on  the  score  of  their  faith,  when  they  paid  due- 
temporal  allegiance  to  their  sovereign;  and  that  none  were  indicted  for 
treason  but  such  as  obstinately  maintained  the  pope's  bull  depriving  the  queen 
of  the  crown.  Gregory  XIII.  had  opened  the  door  to  evasion  of  this  chai^, 
by  granting  to  Bomanists  a  permission  to  dissemble,  under  the  colour  of  an 
explanation,  "  that  the  bull  should  be  considered  as  always  in  force  against 
Elizabeth  and  the  heretics,  but  should  only  be  binding  on  catholics  when  due 
execution  of  it  could  be  had  :  "  ♦ — that  is,  that  they  should  obey  till  they  were 
strong  euougli  to  throw  off*  their  allegiance.  The  queen's  High  Court  of 
Commission  would  not  accept  this  interpretation :  "  The  prisoners  were 
called  upon  to  s«iy,  if  the  pope  were  to  absolve  them  from  their  oath  oS 

*  Hallom,  ''OoDstitution&l  HUtorY,** 
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allegiance,  and  to  attack  England,  what  they  should  do,  and  which  side  they 
should  support.  The  miserable  frightened  men  knew  not  how  to  extricate 
themselves  from  this  dilemma.  They  answered  that  they  would  render 
unto  God  what  was  God's,  and  unto  Csesar  what  was  CsBsar's ;  but  this 
•evasion  was  itself  interpreted  into  a  confession  by  their  judges.  Thus  the 
prisons  were  filled ;  execution  followed  upon  execution ;  and  Catholicism,  in 
its  turn,  had  its  martyrs.*'^  The  severities  of  the  laws  against  papists 
went  on  increasing.  In  1584,  all  Jesuits,  seminary  priests,  and  other 
priests,  were  commanded  by  Act  of  parliament,  to  depart  from  the  kingdom 
within  forty  days,  on  pain  of  being  adjudged  traitors ;  and  penalties  were  to 
be  inflicted  upon  those,  who  knowing  any  priest  to  be  within  the  realm, 
should  not  denounce  him  to  a  magistrate.  These  intolerant  enactments  produced 
the  very  opposite  consequences  that  were  contemplated  by  the  legislature.  It 
was  probably  difficult  to  restrain  the  zealotry  of  some  of  the  more  fiery  Pro- 
testiuits.  in  a  memorial  to  the  queen  in  1583,  Burleigh  thus  sensibly  speaks 
of  the  results  of  euforcing  penal  laws  against  such  as  refused  the  oath  of 
supremacy :  "  I  account  that  putting  to  death  does  no  ways  lessen  them ;  since 
we  find  by  experience  that  it  worketh  no  such  efiect,  but,  like  hydra's  heads, 
upon  cutting  off  one,  seven  grow  up ;  persecution  being  accounted  as  the 
badge  of  the  church :  and,  therefore,  they  should  never  have  the  honour  to 
take  any  pretence  of  martyrdom  in  England,  where  the  fulness  of  blood  and 
greatness  of  heart  is  such,  that  they  will  even  for  shameful  things  go  bravely  to 
death,  much  more  when  they  think  themselves  to  climb  to  heaven ;  and  this 
vice  of  obstinacy  seems  to  the  common  people  a  divine  constancy ;  so  that  for 
my  part,  I  wish  no  lessening  of  their  number,  but  by  preaching  and  by 
education  of  the  younger  under  schoolmasters."  t 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth  was,  happily  for  the  progress  of  the  country, 
singularly  exempt  from  foreign  wars.  Her  policy  was  of  the  most  cautious 
nature ;  involving  upon  the  face  of  it  some  insincerity.  In  her  relations  to 
Prance  and  to  Spain,  when  the  governments  were  oppressing  their  Protestant 
subjects,  she  abstained,  except  in  1562,  from  sending  troops  to  the  assistance 
of  those  with  whom  she  was  identified  in  principle.  But  indirect  aid  she  on 
many  occasions  afibrded.  Thus,  in  1577,  she  had  assisted  the  revolted 
provinces  of  the  Netherlands,  whose  commissioners  had,  in  1575,  offered  her 
the  sovereignty,  which  she  declined  to  accept.  But  ten  years  later  it 
had  become  of  essential  importance  to  England  to  weaken  the  power  of 
Philip  of  Spain,  by  keeping  alive  the  cause  of  independence  and  religious 
ireedom  in  the  Low  Countries.  The  assassination  of  the  prince  of  Orange  in 
1584,  by  a  religious  fanatic,  excited  by  the  reward  which  Philip  II.  had  set 
upon  his  head,  had  produced  a  fierce  indignation  in  England  against  the 
bigoted  king  of  Spain.  The  schemes  of  Philip  and  pope  Sixtus  Y.  for  the 
invasion  of  the  contumacious  island  were  no  longer  concealed.  The  Jesuits 
and  seminary  priests  had  been  steadily  endeavouring  to  weaken  whatever 
spirit  of  patriotism  remained  amongst  the  English  catholics.  It  was  a  wise 
resolve,  therefore,  of  Elizabeth's  government  to  break  through  that  supersti- 
tious  love  of  peace  which  influenced  the  queen,  and  boldly  encounter  Philip 
^n  his  own  ground.    Elizabeth  was  very  slow  to  consent  to  engage  in  a  war 

*  Banke,  yd.  iL  p.  168.  +  Quoted  in  Hallam,  chap.  iii. 
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in  the  IfetherlAndB.  To  support  subjects  against  their  sorereign,  appeared 
to  her  as  tretwoii  against  the  rights  of  monarchs.  The  democntic  gorem- 
ment  of  the  TTnited  Frorinces  was  to  her  on  anomaly  which  she  held  in  scorn. 
Abore  all,  she  dreaded,  and  wisely,  expenses  which  would  fall  hearily  upon 
her  people.  But  her  old  aagacioua  counsellor,  Burleigh,  the  acute  Walamg- 
ham,  and  the  faTonrite  Leicester,  prerailed  over  her  Hcruplee,  and  an 
expedition  was  determined  upon  at  the  end  of  1585.     Burleigh,  writing  to 


Leicester,  who  waa  appointed  to  its  command,  says, "  For  the  avancement  of 
the  action,  if  I  should  not  with  all  the  powers  of  my  heart  continually  both 
wish  and  work  avancement  thereto,  I  were  to  be  an  accursed  person  in  the  sight 
of  God  ;  considering  the  ends  of  this  action  tend  to  the  glory  of  God,  to  the 
safety  of  the  queen's  person,  to  the  preservation  of  this  realm  in  a  perpetual 
quietness."  '  Elizabeth  had  again  declined  the  soTereignty  which  had  been 
again  offered  her  by  the  commiBsioners  of  the  States  ;  and  she  now  instructed 
Leicester  also  to  refuse  their  offer  to  put  themselres  under  the  absolute  control 
"  "LejiMter  CorrespoEdence,"  p.  81. 
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of  the  lieutenant  she  should  Bend  with  her  army,  but  to  exhort  them  to  listen 
to  his  advice.  The  extreme  eagerness  of  the  ambitious  earl  to  undertake  this 
command,  offering  even  to  pawn  his  estates  to  the  Grown  to  cover  some  of  the 
expenses  of  the  undertaking,  seems  to  indicate  that  he  had  personal  designs 
upon  that  sovereignty  which  his  queen  had  rejected.  On  the  10th  December, 
the  English  fleet  was  near  Flushing.  Leicester  was  received  with  pageantries 
which  appear  to  have  thrown  him  off  that  balance  which  it  was  somewhat 
hazardous  for  one  of  Elizabeth's  ministers  to  lose.  On  New  Year's  Day, 
1586,  the  States  General,  by  a  solemn  deputation,  offered  the  queen  of 
England's  lieutenant  the  absolute  government  of  the  United  Provinces. 
He  first  hesitated,  then  yielded  to  further  supplications,  and  on  the  25th  of 
January  accepted  the  dangerous  honour.  On  that  day,  a  letter  was  written 
to  him  expressive  of  the  queen's  dislike  of  his  proceedings.  He  had  sent  his 
secretary  with  explanations,  but  his  arrival  was  unaccountably  delayed. 
Then  the  queen  herself  wrote  a  letter  to  the  earl,  which  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  examples  of  that  force  of  character  which  she  frequently  displayed 
in  the  nervous  words  of  her  correspondence.  There  was  no  chance  of 
mistaking  the  meaning  of  such  sentences  as  these :  "  We  could  never  have 
imagined,  had  we  not  seen  it  fall  out  in  experience,  that  a  man  raised  up  by 
ourself,  and  extraordinarily  favoured  by  us  above  any  other  subject  of  this 
land,  would  have  in  so  contemptible  a  sort  broken  our  commandment  in  a 
cause  that  so  greatly  toucheth  us  in  honour*  .  .  .  Our  express  pleasure  and 
commandment  is,  that  all  delays  and  excuses  laid  apart,  you  do  presently, 
upon  the  duty  of  your  allegiance,  obey  and  fulfil  whatsoever  the  bearer 
hereof  shall  direct  you  to  do  in  our  name :  whereof  fail  you  not,  as  you  will 
answer  the  contrary  at  your  uttermost  peril."  *  One  who  could  thus  write 
might  not  be  an  amiable  mistress  to  serve ;  but  she  was  a  queen  fit  to  be  at 
the  head  of  a  great  nation.  She  had  sent  an  army  to  assist  the  people  of  the 
Low  Countries  to  mMntm'Ti  their  civil  privileges  and  their  religious  fiEuth 
against  Philip  and  against  Bome ;  and  was  she  to  contradict  her  own  published 
declarations  ?  was  her  servant  to  disobey  her  positive  instructions  ?  It  was 
very  long  before  the  anger  of  the  queen  could  be  softened.  She  withdrew 
from  her  first  intention  to  compel  Leicester  publicly  to  lay  down  his 
authority,  but  she  restricted  its  exercise  in  many  ways  which  were  irksome  to 
80  proud  a  man.  The  war  was  altogether  mismanaged.  The  prince  of 
Parma,  who  commanded  the  troops  of  Spain,  was  an  experienced  general. 
Leicester  was  always  hesitating ;  sometimes  successful  through  the  bravery 
of  his  captains ;  but  gradually  losing  fortress  after  fortress,  and  obtaining 
petty  advantages  vrith  no  permanent  results.  There  was  one  in  his  army  who, 
in  this  disastrous  campaign,  closed  a  short  career  of  military  experience,  but 
who  has  left  a  name  which  Englishmen  still  cherish  amongst  their  most 
eminent  examples  of  real  greatness.  Pew  were  the  heroic  deeds  of  Philip 
Sidney,  but  his  heart  was  the  seat  of  true  heroism.  The  rare  scholar,  the 
accomplished  writer,  the  perfect  gentleman,  might  have  been  forgotten  as  a 
soldier,  if  his  night-march  upon  Axel,  and  its  daring  capture,  had  been  his 
chief  title  to  distinction.    But  his  demeanour  when  he  was  carried  wounded 

*  ''Tomylord  of  Laycester  from  the  queen  hj  sir  Thomas  Heneage,**  "Leycetter  Cor- 
rwpondeiice,**  p.  110. 
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from  the  waUs  of  Zutphen,  will  never  be  forgotten.  His  friend,  lord  Brooke, 
has  told  the  story,  which,  known  as  it  is  to  eveiy  schoolboy,  must  be  repeated 
in  every  History  of  England  if  that  history  ia  to  show  of  what  material  our 
heroes  haye  been  made.  "  Passing  along  by  the  rear  of  the  army  where  hia 
uncle  [Leicester]  the  general  was,  and  being  thirsty  with  excess  of  bleeding, 
he  called  for  some  drink,  which  was  presently  brought  him.  But  as  he  was 
puttinf;  the  bottle  to  hia  mouth  he  saw  a  poor  soldier  carried  along,  who  bad 


eaten  his  last  at  the  same  feast,  ghastly  casting  up  his  eyea  at  the 
bottle;  which  sir  Philip  perceiving  took  it  from  bis  head  before  he 
drank,  and  delivered  it  to  the  poor  man  with  these  words,  '  Thy  neces- 
sity is  yet  greater  than  mine.'  "  Being  repuked  at  Zutphen,  Leicester 
shortly  went  into  winter-quarters.  The  expedition  came  to  an  end 
without  calling  forth  any  higher  qualities  in  the  general  than  might 
naturally  be  expected  from  an  intriguing  courtier ;  showing,  indcedi 
that  the  raw  levies  of  England  might  be  led  to  fight  valiantly; 
but  abo  showing  that,  without  the  habitual  discipline  of  a  regular  army,  they 
could  not  stand  up  against  starvation  and  other  consequences  of  mismanage- 
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ment.  There  had  been  a  long  peace ;  and  even  in  the  warlike  times  of  the 
Flantagenets  armies  were  often  lost  &om  the  natural  difficulties  of  obtaining 
supplies.  But  in  those  times  the  feudal  relations  of  lord  and  vassal  kept 
men  together  under  the  direst  pressure  of  want.  Leicester's  army  was 
without  food  or  clothes;  and  thej  deserted  by  hundreds.  The  old 
organisation  was  broken  up;  the  organisation  of  modem  times  was  not 
established. 

The  partial  failure  of  the  expedition  to  the  Low  Countries  was  in  some 
measure  compensated  by  the  naval  successes  against  Spain.  Philip  had  laid 
an  embargo  upon  EngUsh  vessels  and  property,  throiigh  the  extent  of  his 
wide  dominions.  Elizabeth  did  not  fit  out  royal  fleets ;  but  she  gave  her 
subjects  permission  to  seize  Spanish  ships  or  merchandise  wherever  they 
were  to  be  found.  This  war  of  privateering  was  perfectly  suited  to  the 
Anglo-Saxon  character.  The  spirit  of  the  old  Norsemen  was  revived ;  and 
the  hope  of  gain  sent  hardy  adventurers  into  distant  seas,  and  eager  colonists 
to  search  for  new  lands  to  subdue.  The  daring  spirits  of  Elizabeth's  reign 
have  a  strong  similitude  to  the  pirates  and  buccaneers  that  became  odious 
when  they  were  no  longer  wanted,  and  to  the  filibusters  that  are  still  ofiensive 
to  European  civilisation.  But  they  led  the  way  to  England's  maritime  and 
colonial  glories ;  and  if  they  plundered  somewhat  too  freely,  and  destroyed 
too  mercilessly,  they  had  large  national  objects  in  view  as  well  as  private 
lucre.  Drake,  in  his  expedition  to  the  West  Lidies  in  1585,  with  twenty-five 
ships,  of  which  only  two  belonged  to  the  crown,  destroyed  several  Spanish 
settlements;  took  Carthagena  and  San  Domingo;  and  brought  home  a 
considerable  amount  of  treasure  and  two  hundred  and  forty  pieces  of 
ordnance. 

Whilst  the  battle  between  the  two  great  principles  that  were  dividing 
Europe  was  being  fairly  fought  out  by  England  and  Spain,  horse  to  horse, 
and  ship  to  ship,  there  was  a  more  deadly  strife  about  to  be  waged,  with  all 
the  inveteracy  of  war  without  its  honours.  Li  a  letter  from  Walsingham  in 
London  to  Leicester  in  the  Low  Countries,  dated  the  9th  of  July,  1586,  we 
hear  the  first  mutterings  of  the  coming  storm.  The  secretary  alludes  to 
*'  the  discovery  of  some  matter  of  importance,  in  the  highest  degree,  through 
my  travail  and  cost ;"  a  secret  about  which  he  cannot  write,  but  which  the 
gentleman  who  bears  the  letter  is  to  communicate  to  the  earl.  He  then 
adds,  *'  my  only  fear  is  that  her  majesty  wDl  not  use  the  matter  with  that 
secresy  which  appertaineth  .  .  .  and  surely,  if  the  matter  be  well  handled,  it 
will  break  the  neck  of  all  dangerous  practices  during  her  majesty's  reign."* 
The  handling  of  such  a  matter  by  Francis  Walsingham  could  not  be  other 
than  successful — if  success  it  could  be  called  to  **  break  the  neck  of  all  dan« 
gerous  practices  "  by  a  deed  which  the  historian  of  the  Beformation  mildly 
deems  "  the  greatest  blemish  of  this  reign ;"  which  others  describe  as  an  act 
of  unparalleled  wickedness  ;  but  which  was  then  held  as  a  political  necessity, 
of  which  we,  who  live  in  happier  times,  and  are  trained  to  very  different 
feelings,  are  no  competent  judges.  Walsingham  saw  that  the  conspiracy  of 
a  missionary  priest  with  some  enthusiastic  young  men  for  the  deliverance  of 
Mary  might  involve  her  in  their  plot  for  the  assassination  of  Elizabeth.    The 

•  **  Leycester  Correspondence/*  p.  341. 
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secretary,  though  a  Btatesman  of  rare  disinterestedness  and  general  integritj, 
was  so  vigilant  in  the  detection  of  plots  against  his  mistress,  that  his  spies 
and  secret  agents  were  in  every  court  abroad,  and  in  every  suspected  house  at 
home.  In  what  is  meant  for  panegjrric  it  is  said  of  lum,  "  he  outdid  the 
Jesuits  in  their  own  bow,  and  over-reached  them  in  their  own  equivocation 
and  mental  reservation.  .  .  •  He  would  cherish  a  plot  some  yean  toge- 
ther, admitting  the  conspirators  to  Us  own  and  the  queen's  presence 
familiarly.  His  spies  waited  on  some  men  every  hour  for  three  years."*  This 
was  the  man,  with  his  maxims  that  ''  knowledge  is  never  too  dear,"  and  that 
"  secresy  is  policy  and  virtue,"  whom  a  dozen  rash  young  catholics,  incited 
by  a  fanatical  priest,  thought  to  circumvent. 

In  February,  1586,  Dr.  William  Parry  was  convicted  of  high  treason,  and 
he  was  executed  on  the  2nd  of  March.  His  career  was  a  very  extraordinary 
one.  He  was,  after  1580,  employed  as  '*  a  collector  of  secret  intelligence  in 
foreign  countries."  He  had  a  pension  given  him  in  1584.  He  is  tried  as  a 
public  enemy  six  months  afterwards.  On  his  trial  he  made  a  confession 
which  implicated  one  Morgan,  an  agent  of  Mary  at  Paris  for  the  receipt  and 
administration  of  her  dower  as  queen  of  France.  His  statement  was  to 
this  effect :  **  In  October  [1582]  I  came  to  Paris,  where  (upon  better  opinion 
conceived  of  me  amongst  my  catholic  countrymen)  I  found  my  credit  well 
settled,  and  such  as  mistrusted  me  before  ready  to  trust  and  embrace  me. 
And  being  one  day  at  the  chamber  of  Thomas  Morgan,  a  catholic  gentleman 
(greatly  beloved  and  trusted  on  that  side),  amongst  other  gentlemen,  talking 
of  England,  I  was  desired  by  Morgan  to  go  up  with  him  to  another  chamber, 
where  he  told  me  that  it  was  hoped  and  looked  for  that  I  should  do  some 
service  for  G-od  and  his  church.  I  answered  him,  I  would  do  it,  if 
it  were  to  kill  the  greatest  subject  in  England,  whom  I  named,  and  in 
truth  then  hated.  'No,  no,'  said  he,  'let  him  live  to  his  greater  fall 
and  ruin  of  his  house.  It  is  the  queen  I  mean.'  1  told  him  '  it  were  soon 
done  if  it  might  be  lawfully  done,  and  warranted  in  the  opinion  of  some 
learned  divines.'  And  so  the  doubt  once  resolved  (though,  as  you  have 
heard,  I  was  before  reasonably  well  satisfied),  I  vowed  to  undertake  the 
enterprise  for  the  restitution  of  England  to  the  ancient  obedience  of  the 
see  apostolic." 

Elizabeth  was  greatly  enraged  against  Morgan,  and  called  upon  the  king 
of  France  to  deliver  him  up.  This  was  refused ;  but  Morgan  was  sent  to  the 
Bastile.  Full  of  plans  of  revenge,  he  procured  means  of  correspondence  with 
Mary,  and  had  various  agents  in  England,  some  of  whom  were  unable  to 
elude  the  vigilance  of  Walsingham,  and  yielded  up  their  secrets  to  the  wary 
minister,  or  became  his  own  dark  sentinels,  t  In  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1585,  a  catholic  priest  came  to  England,  who  was  dressed  as  an  officer,  and 
moved  about  under  the  name  of  Fortescue.  His  real  name  was  John  Ballard. 
One  of  Walsingham's  intelligencers  obtained  his  confidence;  and  aflter 
visiting  various  parts  of  this  island  they  proceeded  to  Paris.  Here  Ballard 
saw  Mendoza,  the  Spanish  ambassador;  and  proposed  to  him,  that  during  the 
absence  of  English  forces  in  the  Netherlands,  an  army  should  be  landed, 

»  Lloyd,  "State  Worthies,"  pp.  514-616. 

t  Lloyd's  hftppy  definition  of  a  spy  was  "  a  dark  seniineL" 
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whose  presence  would  be  the  signal  for  a  general  rising  in  favour  of  tHe 
queen  of  Scots.  The  ambassador  gave  little  encouragement  to  this  scheme ; 
and  Ballard  turned  to  other  devices.  There  was  an  English  officer  of  the 
name  of  Savage,  who  had  undertaken  to  assassinate  Elizabeth ;  and  Ballard 
came  back  to  England  to  tempt  violent  partisans  into  listening  to  this  pro- 
posal. He  addressed  himself  to  Anthonj  Babington,  a  gentleman  of  Dethick, 
in  Derbyshire.  He  had  always  professed  a  chivalrous  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  Mary ;  and  had  been  the  medium  of  transmitting  letters  to  her  when  she 
was  at  Sheffield  castle.  He  adopted  the  proposal  that  Savage  should  kill  the 
queen ;  but  he  held  that  it  was  a  plan  of  too  much  importance  to  be  left  to 
one  man's  resolution;  and  that  six  should  engage  in  that  service,  whilst 
others  should  liberate  the  queen  of  Scots.  There  ca^n  be  no  doubt  that  here 
was  a  real  plot.  Young  men,  the  friends  of  Babington,  were  induced  to 
enter  into  the  scheme,  to  their  eventual  destruction.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  of  these  was  Chidick  Titchboume,  of  Forchester,  in  Hampshire ; 
and  in  the  address  which  he  delivered  at  his  execution^  we  may  see  how  such 
rash  and  criminal  projects  found  acceptance  with  ardent  and  generous  minds : 
— **  I  had  a  friend,  and  a  dear  friend,  of  whom  I  made  no  small  ficcount,  whose 
friendship  hath  brought  me  to  this;  he  told  me  the  whole  matter,  I  cannot 
deny,  as  they  had  laid  it  down  to  be  done ;  but  I  always  thought  it  impious, 
and  denied  to  be  a  dealer  in  it ;  but  the  regard  of  my  friend  caused  me  to  be 
a  man  in  whom  the  old  proverb  was  verified ;  I  was  silent,  and  so  consented. 
Before  this  thing  chanced,  we  lived  together  in  most  flourishing  estate.  Of 
whom  went  report  in  the  Strand,  Fleet-street,  and  elsewhere  about  London, 
but  of  Babington  and  Titchboume  ?  No  threshold  was  of  force  to  brave  our 
entry.  Thus  we  lived,  and  wanted  nothing  we  could  wish  for ;  and  God 
knows  what  less  in  my  head  than  matters  of  state.  Now  give  me  leave  to 
declare  the  miseries  I  sustained  after  I  was  acquainted  with  the  action, 
wherein  I  may  justly  compare  my  estate  to  that  of  Adam's,  who  could 
not  abstain  one  thing  forbidden,  to  enjoy  all  other  things  the  world  could 
afford ;  the  terror  of  conscience  awaited  me.  Afler  I  considered  the  dangers 
whereinto  I  was  fallen,  I  went  to  sir  John  Feters,  in  Essex,  and  appointed 
my  horses  should  meet  me  at  London,  intending  to  go  down  into  the  country. 
I  came  to  London,  and  then  heard  that  all  was  bewrayed ;  whereupon,  like 
Adam,  we  fled  into  the  woods  to  hide  ourselves." 

The  employment  of  spies  by  a  government  necessarily  leads  to  the  belief 
that  the  spy  incites  the  enterprise  which  he  is  commissioned  to  discover. 
Walsingham  was  acquainted  with  this  conspiracy  through  a  seminary  priest 
of  the  name  of  Oifford ;  and,  says  Dr.  Lingard,  **  that  artful  minister,  while 
he  smiled  at  the  infatuation  of  the  youths,  who  had  thus  entangled  them- 
selves in  the  toils,  was  busily  employed  in  weaving  a  new  intrigue,  and 
planning  the  ruin  of  a  more  illustrious  victim."  What  that  artful  minister 
did  is  clear  enough.  He  removed  the  difficulties  which  prevented 
Babington's  correspondence  with  Mary ;  and  he  possessed  himself  of  copies 
of  that  correspondence*  The  ruin  of  the  more  illustrious  victim  was  accom- 
plished by  her  own  readiness  to  enter  into  a  plan  for  her  deliverance,  founded 
upon  invasion  and  insurrection,  and  the  assassination  of  Elizabeth.  This  was 
the  charge  justly  sustained  against  her,  if  the  documents  produced  upon  her 
trial  were  not  forgeries. 
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On  the  13tb,  14th,  and  15th  of  September,  fourteen  persons  accused  as 
treasonable  conspirators  were  brought  to  trial.  Babington,  Ballard,  and 
Savage,  with  four  others,  pleaded  guilty.  The  remainder  were  also  convicted. 
The  executions  of  seyen,  on  the  20th  of  September,  were  attended  with  the 
horrible  barbarities  of  the  full  penalty  of  treason.  In  the  case  of  the  others 
these  cruelties  were  dispensed  with.  Babington  is  held  "  to  have  behaved 
ungenerously.  He  it  was  who  sought  to  inveigle  the  others  into  the  con- 
spiracy ;  and  yet  his  confession  was  the  chief  proof  against  them."  *  In  that 
confession,  as  given  upon  the  trial  of  Mary,  was  also  found  what  was  alleged 
as  a  corroborative  proof  of  her  complicity  with  this  attempt : — "  He  set  down 
at  large  what  conferences  passed  between  B.  [Ballard]  and  him,  and  the 
whole  plot  of  conspiracy  for  the  murder  of  Elizabeth,  and  deliverance  of 
Mary.  He  declared  further,  that  he  did  write  a  letter  to  the  queen  of 
Scotland  touching  every  particular  of  this  plot,  and  sent  it  by  the  same 
unknown  boy  [through  whom  he  had  corresponded  previously].  She 
answered  twenty  or  thirty  days  [after]  in  the  same  cipher  by  which  he  wrote 
unto  her,  but  by  another  messenger.  The  tenour  of  both  which  letters  he 
carried  so  well  in  memory,  that  he  reported  and  set  down  all  the  principal 
points  of  the  same,  as  upon  conference  of  the  said  declaration  with  the  copiet 
of  the  said  letters  it  appeared.  Babington  in  all  particular  points  prayed  her 
direction;  for  instance,  that  six  noble  gentlemen  would  undertake  that 
tragical  execution."  t 

The  queen  of  Scots  had  two  secretaries,  De  Naou,  a  Frenchman,  and 
Curie,  a  Scot.  It  appears  from  a  letter  of  Elizabeth  to  Shrewsbury,  that 
de  Naou  was  recommended  by  the  French  king ;  and  that  she  consented  to 
his  appointment,  he  having  *'  promised  that  he  shall  carry  himself  in  that 
even  manner  that  becometh  an  honest  minister.*'  J  "When  the  knowledge  of 
the  conspiracy  was  sufficiently  mature,  these  secretaries  were  arrested,  and  the 
papers  of  Mary  were  seized  and  transmitted  to  the  council.  The  queen 
of  Scots  was  at  Chartley,§  in  the  county  of  Stafford.  She  had  been  removed 
from  Tutbury  in  the  beginning  of  1586,  which  place  she  appears  to  have 
greatly  disliked,  saying,  in  one  of  her  letters,  "  I  suffered  here  so  much 
rigour,  insult,  and  indignity,  that  I  have  ever  since  looked  on  it  as  wretched 
and  unfortunate."  Mary  was  residing  at  Chartley  when  the  discovery  of  the 
suspicions  against  her  was  abruptly  communicated.  She  was  riding  to  the  chase, 
with  sir  Amyas  Paulet,  her  two  secretaries,  and  her  usual  attendants.  On  the 
way  sir  Thomas  Gorges  told  her  that  he  had  received  orders  from  the  queen  to 
take  her  to  Tixhall,  a  country  seat  at  a  short  distance,  and  that  de  Naou  and 
Curie  were  to  be  arrested.  She  was  very  angry,  and  even  called  upon  her 
people  to*  protect  her.  But  Gorges  went  one  way  with  the  secretaries,  and 
Paulet  another  with  the  queen.  Meanwhile  a  messenger  from  the  Council  had 
taken  possession  of  Mary's  papers.  ||  Some  days  after,  Mary  was  conducted  back 
to  Chartley  ;  and  found  that  her  private  cabinets  had  been  opened,  and  her 
papers  removed.  On  the  27th  of  August,  Paulet  thus  reports  of  her 
demeanour  as  she  left  Tixhall,  a  seat  of  the  Astons : — "  As  Mary  was  coming 

*  Lingard,  toI.  Tiii.  note  at  p.  261.  f  Eaumer,  p.  344. 

t  Ellis,  First  Series,  yol.  ii.  p.  278. 

§  Lingard,  perhaps  by  a  typographical  error,  speaks  of  Mary's  residenoe  at  Chertsey. 
Letter  from  M.  d'Esneval.  Batimer,  p.  315. 
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out  of  sir  Walter  Aston's  gate,  she  said  with  a  loud  voice,  weeping,  to  some 
poor  folks  which  were  there  assembled,  *  I  have  nothing  for  you,  I  am  a 
beggar  as  well  as  you  ;  all  is  taken  from  me.'  And  when  she  came  to  the 
gentleman,  she  said,  weeping,  *  Good  God ;  I  am  not  witting  or  privy  to  any- 
thing intended  against  the  queen.'  ...  On  her  coming  hither  Mr.  Darell 
delivered  the  keys  as  well  of  her  chamber  as  of  her  coffers  to  Bastian,  which  he 
refused  by  direction  of  his  mistress,  who  required  Mr.  Darell  to  open  her 
chamber-door,  which  he  did,  and  then  this  lady,  finding  that  the  papers  were 
taken  away,  said  in  great  choler,  that  two  things  could  not  be  taken  away 
from  hep — her  English  blood  and  her  catholic  religion,  which  both  she  would 
keep  unto  her  death,  adding  further  these  words,  *  Some  of  you  will  be 
sorry  for  it,'  meaning  the  taking  away  of  her  papers.  I  was  not  present 
when  these  words  were  spoken,  but  no  doubt  they  reached  unto  me,  in  what 
sense  she  only  knoweth.  I  may  be  sorry  for  others,  but  I  kuow  there  is 
nothing  in  her  papers  that  can  give  me  cause  to  be  sorry  for  myself." 

The  sensation  produced  upon  the  citizens  of  London,  when  the  news  of 
the  Babington  conspiracy  first  opened  upon  them,  and  the  determination  in 
the  mind  of  Elizabeth  to  regard  Mary  as  a  principal  in  the  design,  are 
described  in  a  letter  of  Chateauneuf,  the  French  ambassador,  to  his  king, 
Henry  III. : — "  I  have  not  been  able  to  send  your  majesty  any  information 
for  the  last  fortnight,  all  the  roads  to  France  being  closed  on  account  of  a 
conspiracy  which  was  directed  against  the  queen  and  the  state.  She  told  me 
herself  that  she  has  had  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  persons,  all  catholics, 
arrested  on  account  of  it,  and  this  continues  daily.  A  great  sensation  was 
caused  by  it  in  this  town,  where  the  people  are  much  incensed  against  the 
catholics ;  nay,  for  eight  or  ten  days  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  acts 
of  violence  would  be  committed  upon  all  who  were  considered  to  be  catholics. 
Bonfires  were  lighted  in  every  street,  and  the  bells  rung  for  twenty-four 
hours  together,  because  the  queen  had  escaped  from  so  great  a  danger.  It 
was  determined,  it  is  said,  to  shoot  the  queen  on  the  15th  of  August,  and, 
according  to  the  plan  agreed  upon,  every  catholic  in  the  kingdom  was  to  take 
up  arms,  and  place  queen  Mary  on  the  throne.  Elizabeth,  at  least,  ascribes 
the  whole  undertaking  to  her,  for  which  reason  M.  d'Esneval  and  I  repaired 
to  Windsor  last  Sunday,  when  she  said  to  me,  *  I  know  that  the  queen  of 
Scotland  contrived  this.  This,  in  truth,  is  repaying  evil  for  good,  and  the 
more  so  as  I  have  several  times  saved  her  life.  The  king  of  France  will  have 
news  in  a  few  days  that  will  little  please  him.'  ....  For  the  understanding 
of  this,  I  must  iiiform  your  majesty,  that  during  the  ten  or  twelve  days  that 
the  investigations  were  carried  on  with  the  greatest  ardour,  there  was  a 
report  in  the  city  that  this  conspiracy  had  its  origin  in  France,  and  that  even 
your  majesty  and  the  king  of  Spain  took  part  in  it ;  that  your  fleet  was  in 
readiness  to  aid  it,  and  that  those  leaders  of  the  plot  who  had  not  yet  been 
discovered  were  concealed  in  my  house,  and  that    it  ought  be  forcibly 

searched I  have  accordingly  complained  of  this  report,  and  also  of  a 

thousand  scandalous  and  insulting  words  which  my  people  are  exposed  to  in 
the  streets ;  and  that  I  was  as  if  besieged,  and  in  danger  of  being  plundered. 
The  only  answer  I  received  was, '  The  people  are  greatly  excited,  and  cannot 
be  restrained.' "  * 

*  Raumer,  p.  817. 
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\'  Ths  k&irs  of  Scxttlmnd  bxTin^  after  the  uoeadan  of  quean  Eliiabeth,  beooma 
more  inUmatalj  connected  vitli  those  of  EogUnd ;  uid  eome  of  the  nuntive*  of  the 
preoeding  ch«pt«n  biTuig  reference  to  aveaU  thet  occurred  in  and  near  the  Scotluli 
o^ital,  we  lubjoui  the  aboT*  plan,  which  will  enable  the  r«ader  better  to  judge  of  the  atala 
ot  that  intereatiDg  localit;  at  this  period,  and  in  the  eatlf  part  of  the  next  oentuiy. 
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The  AaodttioD — StotnU  for  tha  simtj  of  ths  qneco'i  ptnon— Commiinon  for  trial  of  Hut— 
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aalf-deeeptiDa— Note  on  tha  atotamanla  that  Eliiabath  denrad  tiiat  the  Qoaen  of  Sony 
might  b«  priTalcl;  aawawnated. 

To  jiulge  correctly  of  tho  course  of  proceedings  agamst  the  queen  of  Scots, 
we  miut  go  back  to  the  session  of  parliament  of  1584-5,  wheu  the  nation  was 
tiarmed  by  vell-founded  apprehensions  of  a  Spanish  invasion,  and  by  decisire 
indicationa  of  plots  for  the  deposition  of  Elizabeth  and  the  recognition  of 
Mary's  daim  to  the  English  crown.  In  that  session  a  law  was  passed, 
entitled,  "  An  Act  for  provision  to  be  made  for  the  surety  of  tho  queen^s 
majesty's  most  royal  person,  and  the  continuance  of  the  realm  in  peace."  • 


11.-76. 
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Before  tho  passing  of  this  Acfc,  a  most  extraordinarj  combination  had  been 
entered  into,  which  is  thus  recognised  in  the  fourth  clause  of  the  statute  for 
the  surety  of  the  queen's  person :  **'  And  whereas  of  late  many  of  her  majesty's 
good  and  faithful  subjects,  have,  in  the  name  of  God,  and  with  the  testimony 
of  good  consciences,  by  one  uniform  manner  of  writing  under  their  hands  and 
seals,  and  by  their  several  oaths  voluntarily  taken,  joined  themselves  together 
in  one  Bond  and  Association,  to  withstand  and  revenge  to  the  uttermost  all 
such  malicious  actions  and  attempts  against  her  majesty's  most  royal  person.** 
The  specific  object  of  the  Association  was  much  more  explicitly  defined  in  the 
instrument  to  which  the  good  and  faithful  subjects  had  set  their  hands  and 
seals.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  if  any  attempt  against  the  queen's  person 
''  shall  be  taken  in  hand  or  procured,"  whereby  any  should  pretend  title  to 
come  to  the  crown  by  the  untimely  death  of  the  queen  so  procured,  the  Asso- 
ciators  not  only  bind  themselves  never  to  allow  of  any  such  pretended  suc- 
cessor, by  whom  or  for  whom  any  such  act  shall  be  attempted,  but  engage  to 
prosecute  such  person  or  persons  to  death.  It  is  not  correct  to  state  that  in 
the  statute  for  the  surety  of  the  queen's  person, ''  the  terms  of  this  Associa- 
tion were  solemnly  approved  by  parliament."  *  It  provided  that  the  articles 
of  the  Association  *'  shall  and  ought  to  be  in  all  things  expounded  and  adjudged 
according  to  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  this  Act ;"  and  the  Act  expressly 
limited  its  meaning  by  the  condition  *'  that  if  any  invasion  or  rebellion  should 
be  made  by  or  for  any  person  pretending  title  to  the  crown  after  her  majesty's 
decease,  or  if  any  thing  be  confessed  or  imagined  tending  to  the  hurt  of  her 
person,"  it  should  be  *^with  the  privity  of  any  such  person"  In  that  case  it 
was  provided  that  a  commission,  composed  of  peers,  privy  councillors^  and 
judges,  should  examine  and  give  judgment  on  such  offences  ;  and  that,  after 
a  proclamation  of  such  judgment  under  the  great  seal,  all  persons  against 
whom  such  sentence  shall  be  given  and  proclaimed  should  be  disabled  for 
ever  to  have  any  claim  to  the  crown ;  and  all  her  majesty's  subjects,  by  virtue 
of  this  statute,  and  by  the  queen's  direction,  might  pursue  the  said  persons  to 
death.  In  case  of  the  violent  death  of  the  queen,  the  privy  council,  with 
others,  might  proclaim  the  guilty  parties,  and  use  force  in  pursuing  them  to 
death.  Mr.  Hallam  has  pointed  out  that  "  this  statute  differs  from  the  asso- 
ciators'  engagement,  in  omitting  the  outrageous  threat  of  pursuing  to  death 
any  person,  whether  privy  or  not  to  the  design,  on  whose  behalf  an  attempt 
against  the  queen's  life  should  be  made."t  Such  was  the  law  when  the 
Babington  conspiracy  was  discovered ;  and  Mary  was  put  upon  her  trial  under 
this  law,  and  not  under  the  old  Statute  of  Treasons,  to  determine  whether 
that  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth  was  "  with  the  privity  of  any 
person  that  shall  or  may  pretend  title  to  the  crown  of  this  realm."  ^ 

On  the  5th  of  October,  1586,  a  commission  was  issued  to  a  large  number 
of  the  most  eminent  persons  of  the  kingdom,  including  twenty-mne  peers,  nine 
privy  councillors,  the  chancellor,  and  five  judges.  In  this  commission  it  was 
recited,  that  since  the  first  day  of  June,  in  the  27th  year  of  the  queen, "  divers 
matters  have  been  compassed  and  imagined  tending  to  the  hurt  of  our  royal 
person,  as  well  by  Mary,  daughter  and  heir  of  James  the  fifth,  king  of  Scots, 
and  commonly  called  queen  of  Scots  and  dowager  of  France,  pretending  title 

*  TyUer,  vol  tUL  t  *<  Ck>D£Utiitioxud  Hktoiy."  X  27  Blii.,  c  1  clanw  L 
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to  this  realm  of  England ;  as  by  divers  other  persons,  cum  teientia,  in  English 
with  the  privity  of  the  same  Mary,  as  we  are  given  to  understand."  To  the 
commissioners  was  assigned  full  power  to  examine  all  such  matters,  and  to  give 
sentence  and  judgment,  under  the  act  for  the  surety  of  the  royal  person. 
Thirty-six  commissioners  repaired  to  the  castle  of  Fotheringay ;  and  letters 
from  Elizabeth  were  delivered  to  Mary,  apprising  her  of  the  proceedings  that 
were  to  be  taken  against  her.  At  some  preliminary  interviews  with  a  depu* 
tation  from  the  commissioners,  Mary  maintained  that  she  was  an  absolute 
^ueen ;  that  she  was  no  subject ;  and  rather  would  die  a  thousand  deaths  than 
acknowledge  herself  a  subject.  She  especially  objected  to  the  recent  law, — 
upon  which  the  authority  of  the  commissioners  wholly  depended, — ^as  unjust, 
as  devised  of  purpose  against  her.  But  Hatton,  the  vice-chamberlain  of 
Elizabeth,  urged  her  to  lay  aside  the  bootless  privilege  of  regal  dignity,  and 
by  appearing  before  the  commissioners  have  the  means  of  showing  her  inno- 
eence.  She  ultimately  yielded.  The  court  was  opened  on  Friday,  the  14th 
of  October,  in  the  great  hall  at  Fotheringay  castle.  Amongst  the  Cottonian 
MSS.  there  is  a  rough  plan,  in  the  hand-writing  of  lord  Burleigh,  for  the 
arrangement  of  the  hall.  The  "  Great  Chamber  "  was  to  be  divided  by  "  a 
rail  as  is  in  the  Parliament  Chamber."  Within  the  bar  was  to  be  a  doth  of 
state,  with  a  chair  for  the  queen  of  England ;  and  opposite,  nearer  the  rail,  a 
chair  for  the  queen  of  Scots.  On  the  right  of  the  queen  of  England's  chair, 
a  form  for  four  justices,  and  a  form  for  fourteen  earls.  On  the  left  a  form 
for  the  queen's  counsel ;  a  form  for  seven  counsellors ;  and  a  form  for  thirteen 
barons.  The  space  below  the  bar  was  ''  for  all  persons  not  being  in  commis- 
sion, nor  of  the  queen's  learned  counsel."  * 

It  is  scarcely  possible,  within  reasonable  limits,  to  furnish  an  adequate 
relation  of  this  so-called  trial.  Like  all  other  trials  for  high-treason  at  that 
period,  the  witnesses  were  not  examined  in  open  court ;  the  accused  was  not 
allowed  counsel.  There  sat,  facing  the  emp^  chair  of  royal  state,  this  acute 
and  courageous  woman,  with  those  before  her  whom  she  regarded  as  her 
enemies,  ready  to  overwhelm  her  by  their  accusations  or  their  arguments. 
She  repeated  her  declaration,  that  whatever  answers  she  gave  were  made 
under  protest  against  the  authority  of  the  commission  to  try  a  princess  who 
was  no  subject  of  the  queen  of  England.  Gtewdy,  the  queen's  sergeant,  went 
through  the  history  of  the  Babington  conspiracy,  and  brought  forward  argu- 
ments that  she  knew  of  it,  approved  it,  and  showed  the  means  of  its  execution. 
She  maintained  that  she  knew  not  Babington ;  had  never  received  any  letters 
from  him,  nor  written  any  to  him  ;  that  she  never  plotted  the  destruction  of 
the  queen ;  and  that  to  prove  the  same  her  subscription  under  her  own  hand 
ought  to  be  produced.  Copies  of  Babington's  letters  to  her  were  read.  **  Let 
it  be  proved,"  she  answered,  "  that  I  received  them."  The  confessions  of 
Babington  and  others  were  then  recited,  to  prove  that  she  had  written  letters 
which  showed  knowledge  of  the  conspiracy.  She  said  this  was  second-hand 
evidence.  A  copy  of  a  letter  was  read,  as  of  one  written  by  her  to  Babington. 
She  demanded  that  the  original,  said  to  be  in  cypher,  should  be  produced. 
She  hinted  that  Walsingham,  who  had  placed  spies  about  her,  might  have 
caused  her  cypher  to  be  counterfeited.    Wabingham  protested  that  as  a  private 

*  8eo  plan  in  Ellis,  Pint  Seriet,  voL  iL 
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person  he  liad  done  nothing  unbeseeming  an  honest  man,  nor  as  he  bore  thc^ 
place  of  a  public  person  had  he  done  anything  unworthy  his  place.  Burleigh, 
tool;  part  in*  the  charges  against  the  undaunted  queen ;  who  thus  fought  a 
battle  single-handed  against  the  most  adroit  statesmen  of  that  age.  It  waa 
not  a  trial,  but  a  most  unequal  debate ;  and  it  is  painful  to  see  how  Bur-^ 
leigh,  in  many  points  so  worthy  of  respect,  could  describe  the  keen  encounter 
between  himself  and  an  inexperienced  woman.  ''  This  queen  of  the  castle 
was  content  to  appear  before  us  again  in  public,  to  be  heard,  but,  in  truth,, 
not  to  be  heard  for  her  defence,  for  she  coiild  say  nothing  but  negatively,  that 
the  points  of  the  letters  that  concerned  the  practice  against  the  queen-majestyV 
person  were  never  by  her  written,  nor  of  her  knowledge.  The  rest,  for  inva^ 
sion,  for  escaping  by  force,  she  said,  she  would  neither  deny  nor  affirm.  But 
her  intention  was,  by  long  artificial  speeches,  to  move  pity,  to  lay  all  blame 
upon  the  queen's  majesty,  or  rather  upon  the  Council,  that  all  the  troubles 
past  did  ensue,  avowing  her  reasonable  offers  and  our  refusals ;  and  in  this  her 
speeches  I  did  so  encounter  her  with  reasons  out  of  my  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience, as  she  had  not  that  advantage  she  looked  for ;  as  I  am  assured  the 
auditory  did  find  her  case  not  pitiable,  her  allegations  untrue ;  by  which, 
means  great  debate  fell  yesternight  very  long,  and  this  day  renewed  with  great 
stomaching."  * 

This  letter  of  Burleigh  refers  to  the  proceedings  of  the  second  day. 
Mary  then  acknowledged  that  notes  had  been  written  to  Babington  by  her 
secretaries ;  but  said  that  they  wholly  referred  to  plans  for  her  escape.  She 
did  not  deny  that  she  sought  this  deliverance,  even  through  an  invasion  of  the 
realm.  Letters  were  produced,  of  which  the  genuineness  is  now  scarcely  dis» 
puted,t  in  which  she  minutely  expounded  plans  for  the  king  of  Spain  *'  to  set 
on  the  queen  of  England ;"  which  invasion  she  would  aid  by  inducing  the 
Catholic  lords  of  Scotland  to  join  the  enterprise ;  and,  seizing  the  young  king 
James,  deliver  him  into  the  hands  of  the  king  of  Spain,  or  of  the  pope,  to 
make  him  to  be  instructed  and  reduced  to  the  Catholic  religion.  Another 
letter  was  read,  in  which  Mary  expressed  her  intention  of  bequeathing  to  the 
Spanish  king  her  right  of  succession  to  the  English  throne.  The  plots  for 
invasion  and  the  overthrow  of  Elizabeth's  government  were  almost  necessarily 
connected  with  the  assassination  of  the  queen.  Whether  Mary  was  cognisant 
of  one  part  of  these  plots,  and  wholly  ignorant  of  the  other,  may  be  reason- 
ably questioned. 

At  the  close  of  the  proceedings  at  Fotheringay,  on  the  second  day,  the 
court  was  adjourned  to  the  25th,  at  Westminster.  Naou  and  Curie,  Mary's 
two  secretaries,  were  then  examined,  in  the  absence  of  their  mistress.  Can^den 
says  that  they  voluntarily  confirmed  all  and  every  the  letters  and  copies  of 
letters,  before  produced,  to  be  most  true.  But  this  historian  adds,  "  I  have 
seen  Naou's  apology  to  king  James,  written  in  the  year  1605,  wherein^ 
laboriously  protesting,  he  excuseth  himself,  that  he  was  neither  author,  nor 
persuader,  nor  the  first  revealer  of  the  plot  that  was  undertaken,  nor  failed  of 
his  duty  through  negligence  or  want  of  foresight ;  yea,  that  this  day  [the  25th 
of  October]  he  stoutly  impugned  the  chief  points  of  accusation  against  his- 

♦  Letter  to  Daviron,  October  15,  Ellia,  Pint  Series,  vol  iii.  p.  12. 

t  **  These,  if  they  were  gennine,  and  of  that  there  can  be  little  doubt,  showed  that  the  had  noi 
only  approved  of  the  inrasion  devised  at  Paris,  bat  had  offered  to  aid  its  execution." — ^Lingaid. 
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lady  and  mistress ;  which,  notwithstanding,  appeareth  not  by  records."  The 
eommission  unanimously  delivered  as  their  sentence  *Hhat  the  Babington 
conspiracy  was  with  the  privity  of  Mary,  pretending  title  to  the  crown  of 
England ;  and  that  she  hath  compassed  and  imagined  within  this  realm,  divers 
matters  tending  to  the  hurt,  death,  and  destruction  of  our  sovereign  lady  the 
queen."  The  commissioners  added  that  this  sentence  did  not  derogate  from 
James,  king  of  Scots,  in  title  or  honour,  but  that  he  was  in  the  same  place, 
degree,  and  right,  as  if  the  sentence  had  never  been  pronounced. 

Between  the  trial  of  Mary  and  the  execution  of  the  sentence  there  was  an 
interval  of  four  months.  They  were  four  months  of  intense  anxiety,  not 
^nly  to  the  unhappy  queen  of  Scots,  but  to  Elizabeth,  to  her  ministers,  to 
the  parliament,  to  the  people.  There  are  many  doubtful  points  in  the 
recorded  transactK)n8  of  this  period,  and  historians  have  too  often  cut  the 
knot  instead  of  attempting  to  unloose  it.  Starting  upon  the  hypothesis  that, 
if  Mary  were  not  wholly  innocent,  the  judgment  against  her  was  illegal,  she  is 
usually  represented  as  the  victim  of  remorseless  statesmen,  of  a  fanatical 
parliament,  of  a  ferocious  people,  and  of  a  cruel  and  dissembling  rival  queen. 
In  the  natural  sympathy  of  mankind  for  a  woman  who  had  so  long  been 
acquainted  with  misery,  the  fact  seems  to  have  been  overlooked  that  she  was 
thrust  from  her  legitimate  throne  by  her  ovra  subjects,  under  charges  of  the 
most  atrocious  nature,  and  with  the  conviction  that  she  would  never  cease  to 
plot  with  foreign  powers  for  the  overthrow  of  the  reformed  religion.  It  is 
equally  clear  that  her  detention  in  this  country  was  upon  the  ground  that  she 
was  a  public  enemy ;  that  she  had  never  given  up  her  claim  to  the  actual 
possession  of  the  crown ;  that  her  efforts  to  induce  the  Catholic  powers  to 
support  her  claims  were  unceasing ;  and  that  for  years  she  was  the  centre 
around  which  all  the  intrigues  for  destroying  the  heretical  governments  of 
England  and  Scotland  revolved.  During  her  life,  however  strictly  Mary  was 
watched,  the  government  of  the  Protestant  Elizabeth  was  in  perpetual  diuiger. 
It  was  no  popular  delusion  which  ascribed  to  the  bigoted  popes  who  held  the 
queen  of  England  accursed,  the  doctrine  that — 

**  blessed  shall  he  be  that  doth  rerolt 
From  his  allegiance  to  a  heretic ;  ** 

that  the  hand  which  took  away  Elizabeth's  ^*  hateful  life  "  should  be  deemed 
"meritorious."  When  Mary  was  pronounced  guilty  of  privity  to  the 
Babington  conspiracy,  the  most  extensive  preparations  for  the  overthrow  of 
Elizabeth  were  rapidly  maturing.  Invasion  from  without,  treason  from 
vitHin,  were  to  work  together  to  place  upon  the  throne  one  who  would  call  in 
foreign  aid  to  destroy  the  religion  which  had  been  generally  adopted  by  a  whole 
l^neration  of  English,  and  which  no  differences  of  opinion  were  otherwise  likely 
essentially  to  disturb.  Assuming  Mary  to  have  been  privy  to  the  various  plots 
that  had  ripened  during  the  last  two  years  of  her  detention, — and  one  of  the 
soberest  of  historians  says,  **  in  Murden's  State  Papers  we  have  abundant 
evidence  of  Mary's  acquaintance  with  the  plots  going  forward  in  1585  and 
1586  against  Elizabeth's  government,  if  not  veith  those  for  her  assassi- 
nation "  * — the  question  arises  whether  the  deposed  queen  of  Scots  wa«» 

*  Hallam,  Note  to  chap.  iii. 
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amenable  to  any  EDglish  tribunal  ?  Camden  says,  that  amongst  contempo- 
raries, ''  divers  speeches  were  raised  about  the  matter  according  to  the  divert 
dispositions  of  men."  Some  held  that  "  she  was  a  free  and  absolute  princess^ 
under  the  superior  command  of  G-od  alone, — ^that  she  could  not  commit 
treason  because  she  was  no  subject."  Others  maintained  that  she  was- 
<<  only  a  titular  queen,  because  she  had  resigned  her  kingdom,  and  when  aha 
first  came  into  England  had  subjected  herself  under  t^e  protection  of  the 
queen  of  England."  These  abstoict  differences  were  no  doubt  settled,  for 
the  most  part,  by  the  doctrine,  with  which  Camden  concludes  his  statement 
of  the  opinions  of  those  who  defended  the  sentence  against  Mary, — '*  that 
the  safety  of  the  people  is  the  highest  law."  Whatever  violent  historical 
partisans  may  maintain,  we  concur  in  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hallam,  that  those 
who  held  Mary  to  be  only  a  titular  queen  were  in  the  right.  ''  Though  we 
must  admit  that  Mary's  resignation  of  her  crown  was  compulsory,  and 
retracted  on  the  first  occasion ;  yet,  after  a  twenty  years'  loss  of  possession^ 
when  not  one  of  her  former  subjects  avowed  allegiance  to  her,  when  the  king 
of  Scotland  had  been  so  long  acknowledged  by  England,  and  by  all  Europe, 
is  it  possible  to  consider  her  as  more  than  a  titular  queen,  divested  of  every 
substantial  right  to  which  a  sovereign  tribunal  could  have  regard  ?  "  *  If  we 
accept  of  the  doctrine  that  *'  the  safety  of  the  people  is  the  highest  law,"  we 
must  further  agree  that  the  sentence  against  Mary,  "  if  not  capable  of  com- 
plete vindication,  has  at  least  encountered  a  disproportioned  censure."  t  But 
there  must  be  censure,  more  or  less.  The  contending  feelings  excited  by  the 
fate  of  Mary  have  been  as  correctly  analysed  by  the  great  contemporary 
poet  as  by  any  historian.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Spenser's  "  False 
Puessa"  was  the  type  of  Mary,  the  ''untitled  queen."  Following  out  the 
poet's  brief  enumeration  of  the  crimes  of  Duessa,  Authority  opposed  her;  the 
Law  of  Nations  rose  against  her ;  Eeligion  imputed  God's  behest  to  condemn 
her ;  the  People's  cry  and  Commons'  suit  importuned  for  care  of  the  Public 
Cause  :  Justice  charged  her  with  breach  of  law  : — 

**  But  then,  for  her,  on  the  contrary  part, 

Rose  many  advocates  for  her  to  plead ; 

First  there  came  Pity  with  fall  tender  heart. 

And  with  her  joined  Regard  of  Womanhead  ; 

And  then  came  Danger,  threatening  hidden  dread 

And  high  alliance  unto  foreign  power ; 

Then  came  Nobility  of  Birth,  that  bred 

Great  ruth  through  her  misfortune's  tragic  stour, 
And  lastly  Grief  did  plead,  and  many  tears  forth  pour."  t 

The  Pity,  the  Begard  of  Womanhead,  the  ruth  for  fallen  Nobility  of  Birth,  the 
Grief  that  speaks  in  tears,  will  always  prevail  over  political  considerations 
when  we  peruse  the  sad  story  of  Mary  Stuart.  But  it  is  not  to  read  the  past 
aright  if  we  wholly  shut  our  eyes  to  Justice  and  the  Public  Cause.  It  would 
be  worse  than  mere  tenderness  to  impute  to  Elizabeth  and  her  advisers,  to 
the  parliament  and  to  the  people,  a  blind  hostility  to  a  suffering  and  harmless 
captive.  Mary  was  for  years  the  terror  of  England.  Her  destruction  was 
"  the  Great  Cause"  to  which  the  highest  and  the  humblest  in  the  land  looked 
as  a  relief.  If  her  death  were  a  crime  it  was  a  national  crime.  To  regard  it 
at  the  present  day  as  an  outrage  upon  Scotland,  and  to  talk  of  it,  as  some  do, 

.♦  •*  ConsUmtional  History,'*  chap.  iii.         f  Ibid,        X  "  Faery  Queen,"  book  v,  caoto  ix. 
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in  this  spirit,  appears  to  us  one  of  those  Iiallucinations  of  a  distempered 
patriotism,  with  which  men  vainlj  endeavour  to  call  up  the  shadows  of  long- 
burled  rivalries  and  forgotten  discontents. 

The  parliament  was  opened  bj  Commission,  an  unusual  course,  on  the 
29th  of  October.  The  chief  business  was  to  bring  before  the  houses  the 
proceedings  against  the  queen  of  Scots ;  and  the  principal  discussions  were 
upon  what  was  commonly  termed  "  the  G-reat  Cause.'*  The  members  of  the 
Council  appear  to  have  been  firmly  persuaded  of  the  duty  of  urging  Elizabeth 
to  the  most  extreme  course.  Davison,  one  of  her  secretaries,  writes  to 
Xieicester  on  the  4th  of  November,  "  Your  lordship's  presence  here  were 
more  than  needful  for  the  great  cause  now  in  hand,  which  is  feared  will 
receive  a  colder  proceeding  than  may  stand  with  the  surety  of  her  majesty, 
and  necessity  of  our  shaken  estates."  *  On  the  10th  of  November,  a  com- 
mittee of  both  houses  declared  the  sentence  against  Mary  to  be  just;  and 
the  houses  agreed  in  a  petition  to  Elizabeth,  that  proclamation  of  the  judg- 
ment might  be  made,  and  that  further  proceedings  might  be  taken  against 
the  Scottish  queen ;  '*  because,  upon  advised  and  great  consultation,  we 
cannot  find  that  there  is  any  possible  means  to  provide  for  your  majesty's 
safety,  but  by  the  just  and  speedy  execution  of  the  said  queen."  t  The 
answer  of  Elizabeth  is  generally  considered  hypocritical :  "  If  my  life  alone 
depended  hereupon,  and  not  the  safety  and  welfare  of  all  my  people,  I  would, 
I  protest  unfeignedly,  willingly  and  readily  pardon  her.  Nay,  if  England 
might  by  my  death  obtain  a  more  flourishing  condition  and  a  better  prince,  I 
would  most  gladly  lay  down  my  life.  For,  for  your  sakes  it  is,  and  for  my 
people's,  that  I  desire  to  live."  This  is  egotism;  but  egotism  which 
has  not  only  the  "princely  dignity,"  but  the  "motherly  tenderness," 
with  which  Elizabeth  always  spoke  of  her  people.  On  this  occasion, 
she  requested  time  to  consider.  The  houses  again  resolved  that  no 
safety  can  in  any  wise  be  had  as  long  as  the  queen  of  Scots  doth 
live.  Again  Elizabeth  hesitated:  "If  I  should  say  unto  you,"  she  re- 
plied, "that  I  mean  not  to  grant  your  petition,  by  my  faith  I  should 
say  unto  you  more  than  perhaps  I  mean.  And  if  I  should  say  unto  you  I 
mean  to  grant  your  petition,  I  should  then  tell  you  more  than  is  fit  for  you  to 
know.  And  thus  I  must  deliver  you  an  answer  answerless."  But  the 
government  acceded  to  one  part  of  the  petition  of  parliament  to  the  queen. 
At  the  beginning  of  December  the  judgment  of  the  Commissioners  against 
jyfaiy  was  solemnly  proclaimed  in  London  and  other  places.  Our  historians 
record  the  joy  of  the  citizens  of  the  capital ;  the  ringing  of  bells  and  the 
bonfires.  They  pass  over  the  statutory  effect  of  this  proclamation :  "  After 
such  sentence  or  judgment  given,  and  declaration  thereof  made  and  published, 
by  her  majesty's  proclamation,  under  the  great  seal  of  England,  all  persons 
against  whom  such  sentence  or  judgment  shall  be  so  given  and  published, 
shall  be  excluded  and  disabled  for  ever  to  have  or  claim,  or  to  pretend  to  have 
or  claim,  the  crown  of  this  realm."  X  ^^®  dread  of  the  great  body  of  Pro- 
testants had  been  that,  in  the  event  of  Elizabeth's  death,  a  Bomanist  successor 
would  come,  in  the  person  of  Mary,  the  next  heir.  The  proclamation  under 
the  statute  put  an  end  to  that  chance ;  and  hence  the  joy.    For  two  months 


«  < 
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a  more  fatal  termination  of  the  ''  great  cause  "  had  been  suspended.  When 
Elizabeth  was  threatened  by  the  French  ambassador,  she  wrote  a  letter  of 
defiance  to  his  master,  Henry  III.  When  James  sent  commissioners  to 
England  upon  a  mission  of  intercession,  she  delayed  and  protested  her  desire 
to  save  Mary,  although  in  a  letter  to  James  she  called  her  **  the  serpent  that 
poisons  me."  As  these  efforts  became  more  strenuous  Elizabeth  became 
more  determined ;  and  wrote  to  James, ''  though  like  a  most  natural  good  son 
you  charged  them  [the  ambassadors]  to  seek  all  means  they  could  derise  with 
wit  or  judgment  to  save  her  Kfe,  yet  I  cannot,  nor  do  not,  allege  any  fitult  to 
you  of  their  persuasions ;  for  I  ta^e  it  that  you  will  remember  that  advice  or 
desires  ought  ever  agree  with  the  surety  of  the  party  sent  to  and  honor  of  the 
sender."  *  Camden  has  described  the  state  of  Elizabeth's  mind  at  this 
period.  ''  She  gave  herself  over  to  solitariness,  sat  many  times  melancholy 
and  mute ;  and  often  sighing  muttered  to  herself,  out  fer,  aut  feri, — ^that  is, 
either  bear  strokes  or  strike ;  and,  out  of  I  know  not  what  emblem,  ne  JMare, 
ferif — that  is,  strike,  lest  thou  be  stricken."  At  last  the  struggle,  or  the 
simulated  struggle,  seemed  over.  On  the  1st  of  February,  the  queen  sent  for 
Davison,  one  of  the  secretaries,  at  ten  in  the  morning.  After  various  talk, 
she  asked  if  he  had  brought  the  warrant  for  the  execution  of  the  Scottish 
oueen.  He  had  been  desired  by  the  lord  admiral  Howard  to  bring  it,  and  he 
delivered  it  to  Elizabeth.  That  warrant  had  been  in  his  hands  five  or  six 
weeks ;  but  now,  as  he  was  told,  the  queen  had  resolved  to  sign  it,  in  conse- 
quence of  rumours  of  invasions  and  rebellions  spread  abroad.  The  queen 
signed  the  warrant,  and  ordered  Davison  to  carry  it  to  the  great  seal,  and 
then  dispatch  it  with  all  expedition.  She  told  him  to  show  the  warrant  to 
Mr.  secretary  Walsingham,  who  was  sick ;  saying,  merrily,  that  she  thought 
the  sight  thereof  would  kill  him  outright.  This  might  be  cruel  indifference, 
or  forced  levity  to  hide  a  conflict  within.  He  showed  the  warrant  to 
Burleigh  and  Leicester,  and  then  went  to  the  chancellor,  and  afterwards  to 
Walsingham.  The  next  morning  the  queen  sent  him  a  message,  that  if  he 
had  not  been  already  to  the  chancellor  he  should  forbear  till  he  knew  her 
further  pleasure.  He  went  therefore  to  the  queen,  and  told  her  that  the 
warrant  was  sealed ;  and  she  said, "  what  needeth  that  haste  ?"  She  objected 
that  this  course  threw  the  whole  burthen  upon  herself.  Davison,  fearing  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  dispatching  the  warrant,  went  to  Burleigh,  who 
assembled  a  Council,  and  gave  his  advice  that  they  should  join  in  sending  the 
warrant  to  the  commissioners  "  without  troubling  her  majesty  any  further  iii 
that  behalf,  she  having  done  all  that  in  law  or  reason  could  be  required  of  her." 
Burleigh  undertook  to  prepare  letters  to  accompany  the  warrant ;  and  the  next 
day,  the  Srd,  the  warrant  and  despatches  were  delivered  by  Burleigh  to  Mr. 
Beale,  who  was  thought  the  fittest  messenger.  Two  or  three  days  after,  the 
queen  spoke  to  Davison  about  another  course  **  that  had  been  propounded  to  her 
underhand  by  one  of  great  place,"  against  which  Davison  gave  reasons, ''  where- 
with she  seemed  to  rest  satisfied  without  any  show  of  following  the  new  course, 
or  altering  her  former  resolution  in  any  point."  At  this  interview  Elizabeth 
complained  that  the  warrant  was  not  already  executed.  Such  is  the  straight- 
forward account  contained  in  a  Manuscript  which  is  amongst  the  papers  in 

*  *'  Letten  of  Elizabeth  and  Jamei  YI.,"*  p,  iil. 
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the  Harleian  Collection.  This  is,  in  suhstance,  the  same  account  as  that 
given  hy  Camden.  But  there  are  other  statements  hy  this  unfortunate  secre- 
tary, who  was  prosecuted  in  the  Star  Chamher  for  not  obeying  Elizabeth's 
commands  in  the  matter  of  the  warrant,  which  are  familiar  to  the  most 
cursory  reader  of  history,  and  which  are  usually  accepted  as  evidence  of  a 
desire  of  the  queen  that  Mary  should  be  privately  murdered.  Camden  refers 
to  these  statements  of  how  Davison  "  excused  himself  in  private,"  which  he 
gives  "  compendiously,"  with  this  addition  to  what  we  have  related  as  found 
in  the  other  narrative :  "  Moreover  she  blamed  Paulet  and  Drury  that  they 
had  not  eased  her  of  this  care,  and  wished  that  Walsingham  would  feel  their 
minds  in  this  matter.*'  On  a  subsequent  day,  "  she  asked  me  whether  I  had 
received  any  answer  from  Paulet,  whose  letter,  when  I  had  showed  her, 
wherein  he  flatly  refused  to  undertake  that  which  stood  not  with  honour  and 
justice,  she  waxing  angry,  accused  him  and  others,  which  had  bound  them- 
selves by  the  Association,  of  perjury  and  breach  of  their  vow."  We  forbear 
to  enter  here  upon  this  remarkable  story,  of  which,  holding  the  evidence 
to  be  very  doubtful  as  regards  assassination,  we  have  thrown  the  minuter  details 
into  the  form  of  a  note,  so  as  not  to  interrupt  the  main  narrative.* 

The  last  hours  of  Mary  Stuart  have  been  described  with  an  exactness 
which  is  far  more  interesting  than  the  highest  eflbrts  of  imaginative  art. 
Indeed,  the  art  of  Schiller  has  borrowed  its  most  effective  touches  from  an 
official  narrative  whose  authenticity  is  established  by  an  indorsement  in  lord 
Burleigh's  hand,  t  The  scenes  immediately  preceding  the  fatal  morning  of 
the  8th  of  Eebruary  have  been  derived  from  various  sources,  and  some  of  the 
incidents  are  conflicting.  The  relations,  however,  agree  in  the  most  essential 
particulars.  The  earls  of  Shrewsbury  and  Kent,  to  whom  the  Lords  of  the 
Council  had  specially  sent  Mr.  Beale,  arrived  at  Eotheringay  on  the  7th  of 
February,  after  dinner.  They  communicated  to  Mary  the  piupose  for  which 
they  had  arrived ;  and  Beale  read  the  queen's  commission  for  her  execution. 
She  bowed  her  head,  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  thanked  her  God  that 
the  summons  so  long  expected  had  come  at  last.  She  asked  at  what  time  she 
should  die,  and  was  informed  at  eight  the  following  morning.  Having 
desired  the  presence  of  her  priest  and  almoner,  she  was  refused ;  and  was 
told  that  in  the  place  of  her  confessor  she  might  have  the  spiritual  assistance 
of  the  dean  of  Peterborough.  She  necessarily  declined  this.  This  ferocious 
bigotry  would  be  incomprehensible,  if  we  did  not  bear  in  mind  that  the 
severe  Protestant  and  the  rigid  Catholic  were  equally  convinced  that  it  was 
their  duty  to  urge  their  own  doctrines,  even  whilst  the  axe  or  the  fiEigot  were 
ready  for  those  who  were  about  to  perish  for  their  opinions.  The  "  bachelor 
of  Divinity,  named  £1ye,  of  Brazennose  College,"  who  pressed  Cranmer  to 
recant  when  he  was  chained  to  the  stake ;  and  the  earl  of  Kent,  who  attempted 
to  convert  Mary,  on  the  evening  before  her  death,  were  misjudging  zealots, 
but  they  meant  not  cruelt)r.  Camden  has  it,  that  the  earl  of  Kent  said  to 
Mary,  *'  Your  life  will  be  the  death  of  our  religion,  as,  contrariwise,  your 
death  will  be  the  life  thereof."  The  doomed  one  saw  her  advantage  in  this 
speech ;  and  afterwards  said  to  her  physician,  '*  They  say  that  I  must  die 

*  See  page  205. 
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because  I  have  plotted  against  the  queen's  life ;  jet  the  earl  of  Kent  aig- 
nifieth  unto  me  that  there  is  no  other  cause  of  my  death  but  that  they  doubt 
their  religion  because  of  me."  Mary  then  looked  over  her  will ;  distributed 
money  to  her  attendants ;  wrote  letters ;  prayed  long  and  fervently ;  and 
went  quietly  to  sleep. 

At  the  upper  end  of  the  great  hall  of  Fotheringay  had  been  erected  a 
scaffold,  two  feet  in  height  and.  twelve  feet  in  breadth,  railed  round,  and 
covered  with  black  cloth.  On  that  scaffold  were  a  low  stool,  a  long  cushion,  and 
a  block ;  all  covered  also  with  black.  There  were  many  persons  assembled 
in  that  hall.  The  queen  had  dressed  herself  '*  gorgeously  and  curiously,"  says 
Camden,  "  as  she  was  wont  to  do  on  festival  days."  She  came  forth  £rom  her 
chamber,  at  the  bidding  of  Thomas  Andrews,  sheriff  of  Northamptonshire ; 
and  was  met  in  the  entry  next  the  hall,  by  Shrewsbury  and  Kent,  '^  with 
divers  knights  and  gentlemen."  Melvin,  one  of  her  old  servants,  fell  on  his 
knees  before  her ;  and  said  that  it  would  be  the  most  sorrowful  message  he 
ever  carried  when  he  should  report  in  Scotland  that  his  queen  and  mistress 
was  dead.  The  official  narrative  thus  continues :  *'  Then  the  queen  of  Scots, 
shedding  tears,  answered  him,  *  You  ought  to  rejoice  rather  than  weep  for 
that  the  end  of  Mary  Stuart's  troubles  is  now  come.  Thou  knowest,  Melvin, 
that  all  this  world  is  but  vanity,  and  full  of  troubles  and  sorrows ;  carry  this 
message  from  me,  and  tell  my  friends  that  I  die  a  true  woman  to  my  religion, 
and  like  a  true  Scottish  woman  and  a  tme  French  woman.  But  Gh>d 
forgive  them  that  have  long  desired  my  end ;  and  he  that  is  the  true  Judge 
of  all  secret  thoughts  knoweth  my  mind,  how  that  ever  it  hath  been  my 
desire  to  have  Scotland  and  England  united  together.  Commend  me  to  my 
son,  and  tell  him  that  I  have  not  done  any  thing  that  may  prejudice  his 
kingdom  of  Scotland ;  and  so,  good  Melvin,  farewell ; '  and  kissing  him,  she 
bade  him  pray  for  her." 

We  have  again  a  scene  characteristic  of  an  age  in  which  to  be  tender  was 
too  often  accounted  to  be  weak,  and  to  be  tolerant  was  held  to  be  impious. 
Mary  requested  that  her  servants  might  be  present  at  her  death.  The  earl 
of  Kent  refused,  lest  they  should  trouble  her  grace,  and  disquiet  the 
company  by  their  speeches.  She  replied  that  she  would  give  her  word  that 
they  should  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  Afler  some  consultation  two  of  her 
female  servants  and  Melvin,  with  two  medical  attendants  and  an  old  man, 
were  allowed  to  enter  the  hall.  Melvin  carrying  her  train,  she  stepped  up 
the  scaffold  with  a  cheerful  countenance,  and  sat  down  on  the  stool ;  and  there 
stood  by  her  side  the  two  earls,  and  the  sheriff,  and  two  executioners.  The 
commission  was  read ;  Mary  ''  listening  unto  it  with  as  small  regard  as  if  it 
had  not  concerned  her  at  all."  The  dean  of  Peterborough,  Dr.  Pletcher, 
standing  outside  the  rail,  directly  before  her,  began  an  exhortation  ;  but  she 
stopped  him,  saying,  "  Mr.  Dean,  I  am  settled  in  the  ancient  Catholic  Eoman 
religion,  and  mind  to  spend  my  blood  in  defence  of  it."  The  pertinacious 
dignitary  replied,  with  more  zeal  than  charity,  "  Madam,  change  your  opinion, 
and  repent  of  your  former  wickedness,  and  settle  your  faith  only  in  Jesus 
Christ,  by  him  to  be  saved."  Mary  told  him  to  trouble  himself  no  further ; 
and  Shrewsbury  and  Kent  said  they  would  pray  for  her.  She  thanked  them, 
"  but  to  join  with  you  in  prayer  I  will  not,  for  that  you  and  I  are  not  of  one 
religion."     The  dean  then  prayed  aloud  from  the  English  liturgy ;  and  Mary 
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vnth  stedfast  voice,  bayiog  in  her  hand  a  crucifix,  began  to  pray  in  Latin ;  and 
she  finally  prayed  in  English  for  Christ's  afflicted  church,  for  her  eon,  and  for 
the  queen  of  England.  The  callous  earl  of  Kent  was  not  moved  even  by 
this  solemn  earnestness,  but  told  her  to  **  leave  those  trumperies."  Such  is 
fanaticism,  from  whatever  perverted  view  of  the  religion  of  love  it  may 
spring. 

The  last  dread  trial  was  sustained  with  equal  fortitude  and  stedfastness 
by  Mary,  in  whom,  whatever  were  her  faults,  were  many  of  the  elements  of 
true  heroism.  As  her  two  women  wept,  she  besought  them  to  be  calm :  '*  I 
have  promised  for  you."  A  Gorpus-Christi  cloth  being  pinned  over  her  face, 
she  knelt  down  upon  the  cushion  "  most  resolutely,"  reciting  aloud  the  Latin 
psalm,  In  te  eof{fido,  "  In  thee,  O  Lord,  do  I  trust."  Groping  for  the  block, 
she  laid  down  her  head,  and  cried.  In  manus  tuas^  Damine,  "  Lito  thy  hands, 
O  Lord,  I  commend  my  spirit."  Her  head  was  severed  in  two  strokes. 
One  poor  servant  there  was  who  went  upon  that  scaffold  without  permission. 
Her  little  dog  was  taken  from  beneath  her  robes;  and  "afterwards  would 
not  depart  from  the  dead  corpse." 

Fifteen  months  after  this  tragedy,  Elizabeth  wrote  to  James,  "  God,  the 
searcher  of  all  hearts,  ever  so  have  misericorde  of  my  soul  as  my  innocency 
in  that  matter  deserveth,  and  no  otherwise;  which  invocation  were  too 
dangerous  for  a  guilty  conscience."  Opposed  as  the  narratives  of  Davison 
are  to  each  other,  in  many  essential  particulars,  we  cannot  wholly  reject 
them.  We  must  believe,  with  one  of  these,  that  Elizabeth  only  desired  the 
non-performance  of  the  warrant  for  execution,  that  her  prompting  of  some 
form  that  would  shift  the  burthen  from  herself  might  be  adopted — for  which 
purpose  she  caused  letters  to  be  written  to  Paiilet  and  Drury :  or,  with  the 
other,  that  she  was  always  resolved  upon  the  execution;  and  accept  the 
statement  of  both  "  apologies  "  of  Davison,  that  the  very  day  before  that  of 
the  Scottish  queen's  death,  '^  she  fell  of  herself  into  some  earnest  expostula- 
tion with  me  about  the  execution  of  her  said  warrant,  complaining  greatly  of 
myself  and  the  rest  of  her  Council,  as  men  careless  of  her  safety  and  our  own 
duties,  commanding  me  to  write  a  sharp  letter  to  sir  Amias  Faulet  to  that 
effect."  And  yet  the  Council,  when  the  news  of  the  execution  arrived,  says 
Davison,  "  did  not  think  fit  to  break  suddenly  to  her  majesty,  who  neverthe- 
less, by  other  means,  understood  thereof  that  night."  The  next  morning 
he  met  the  other  members  of  the  Coimcil,  who  told  him  that  "  her  majesty 
seemed  greatly  offended  against  them  all  about  this  action,  disavowing  that 
she  had  either  commanded  or  intended  any  such  proceeding  therein." 
Davison  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  tried  in  the  Star  Chamber.  Burleigh 
was  forbidden  to  appear  in  court.  The  assertions  of  Elizabeth  have  been 
attributed  to  "  the  earnestness  of  a  dreadful  self-deception."  *  Her  conduct 
during  the  four  months  from  the  trial  to  the  last  act  of  this  terrible  drama, 
has  been  designated  as  '^  hollow  affectation."  But  nevertheless  we  believe 
that  she  was  not  of  those  whose  "  feet  are  swifl;  to  shed  blood  ; "  that  there 
was  a  real  contest  in  her  mind  between  her  private  and  her  public  feelings  ; 
and  that  in  her  violent  declarations  of  innocency  she  deceived  herself  into 
throwing  the  whole  blame  upon  parliament  and  her  ministers.     Six  days  after 

*  Brace,  in  IntrodacUon  to  *'  Letters  of  Elizabeth,"  ko.  f  Hallam. 
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the  execution  she  wrote  to  James  to  express  ''  the  extreme  dolor  that  over- 
whelms mj  mind,  for  that  miserable  accident  which,  far  contrary  to  my 
meaning,  hath  befallen."     She  further  says,  "  As  I  know  this  was  deserved, 
yet  if  I  had  meant  it  I  would  never  lay  it  on  other  shoidders."     She  per- 
sisted in  this  assertion,  without  any  variation.    There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  she  shielded  herself  by  some  technical  objection  to  the  mode  in  which 
her  Council    had    proceeded,  upon   the  representations  of  Davison.      At 
Davison's  trial  in  the  Star  Chamber,  on  the  28th  March,  sir  Boger  Manwood, 
lord  chief  baron,  said,  "  This  thing,  then,  being  so  high  a  point  of  justice, 
was  not  in  any  respect  to  be  done  otherwise  than  her  majesty's  express  com- 
mandment would  bear The  instrument  waa  not  so  peremp- 
tory and  irrevocable  as  he  [Davison]  took  it ;  nor  a  sufficient  warrant  for  any 
kind  of  proceeding  against  the  Scottish  queen,  neither  for  his  associates,  nor 
for  any  other :  for  the  last  statute,  besides  the  condition  and  proclamation, 
doth  require  the  queen's  direction  ;  and  that  must  be  either  general,  that  all 
men  may  do  it,  which  is  not  here  granted,  or  particular,  who  or  by  what 
means ;  neither  is  there  here  any  such,  especially  her  majesty  having  no 
knowledge  of  the  thing  done."*     The  statute  of  the  27th  Elizabeth  certainly 
says,  that  after  sentence  and  judgment,  and  proclamation  of  the  same,  '*  all 
her  highness's  subjects  shall  and  may  lawfully,  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  and  her 
fnaje9ty*9  direction  in  that  behalf,  by  all  forcible  and  possible  means  pursue  to 
deatli  every  such  wicked  person."      Blizabeth  had  signed  a  general  instru- 
ment of  this  nature  ;  which  the  chief  baron  says  was  "  not  a  sufficient  warrant 
for  any  kind  of  proceeding  against  the  Scottish  queen."     The  Council,  upon 
the  representations  of  Davison,  chose,   honestly  interpreting  the  queen's 
wishes,  to  supply  what  was  deficient  in  that  instrument.    Burleigh  told  the 
Council,  having  read  the  instrument  to  them,  that  they  were  met  to  advise  of 
'*  such  means  as  might  be  most  honourable  and  expedient  for  the  dispatch 
thereof;  seeing  her  majesty  had  for  her  part  performed  as  much  as  in  any 
honour,  law,  or  reason,  was  to  be  required  at  her  hands."     They  took  upon 
themselves  the  responsibility,  fully  understanding  ''  her  doubted  inclination  to 
drive  this  burthen,  if  it  might  be,  from  herself;"  and  they  determined  to 
apply  no  more  to  the  queen,  lest  she, ''  upon  such  a  needless  motion,  should 
have  fallen  into  any  new  conceit  of  interrupting  and  staying  the  course  of 
justice."  t    There  was  some  slight  foundation  for  a  '^  dreadful  self-deception." 

*  Report  of  the  Trial,  bj  an  eye-witneas.      Nioolaa,  p.  243. 
t  Paviboii's  *  DuM^nrBe.*     Nicolas,  p.  241. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  STATEMENTS  THAT  ELIZABETH  DESIRED  THAT  THE 
QUEEN  OF  SOOTS  MIGHT  BE  PRIVATELY  ASSASSINATED. 


The  popular  impresaion  of  the  guilt  of  EHzabeth  with  regard  to  the  death  of 
Mary  Stuart  has  been  considerably  aggravated  in  modem  times.  The  worst  belief 
formerly  was,  that  the  queen  of  England  was  most  anxious  for  the  execution  of  the 
queen  of  Scots,  but  long  dissembled  ;  was  exhorted  by  her  council  and  by  parlia- 
ment to  issue  the  fatal  warrant ;  resisted  only  that  she  might  cast  the  odium  of 
the  act  upon  others  ;  and  meanly  persecuted  Davison  the  secretary  for  really 
obeying  her  commands.  Hume  and  Robertson  briefly  notice  a  far  more  odious 
charge  against  Elizabeth.  Robertson  says,  '^She  often  hinted  to  Paulet  and 
Dmry,  as  well  as  to  some  other  courtiers,  that  now  was  the  time  to  discover  the 
ftinoerity  of  their  concern  for  her  safety,  and  that  she  expected  their  zeal  would 
extricate  her  out  of  her  present  perplexity.  But  they  were  wise  enough  to  seem 
not  to  understand  her  meaning."  It  is  now  the  almost  uniform  practice  of  his- 
torical writers  perfectly  to  understand  that  the  meaning  was,  private  assassination. 
This  accusation  against  Elizabeth  is  now  generally  related  in  the  most  circum- 
stantial manner,  and  as  generally  accepted  as  resting  upon  imquestionable  testimony. 
It  appears  to  us,  at  the  risk  of  being  tedious,  a  duty  to  examine  the  evidence 
upon  which  this  accusation  is  founded. 

There  are  four  narratives,  or  ''  apologies,"  attributed  to  Davison.  The  one 
with  which  the  general  reader  is  best  acquainted  is  given  in  Robertson's  "  Histoiy 
of  Scotland,"  Appendix  xix.  voL  ii  It  contains  no  word  respecting  any  sugges- 
tion for  the  removal  of  Mary,  except  by  public  execution.  The  original  is 
amongst  the  Oottonian  MSS.*  The  second  "apology,"  with  which  Hume, 
Robertson,  and  other  historians  of  the  last  century  were  acquainted,  is  printed  in 
Kippis'  *^  Biographia  Britannica,"  Art.  **  Davyson,"  as  *'  transcribed  by  Mr.  John 
Urry,  of  Christchurch,  from  the  papers  of  Sir  Amias  Paulet. '*  f  But  it  was  first 
printed  in  the  third  volume  of  Dr.  Geoi^  Mackenzie's  "  lives  and  Characters  of 
Scottish  Worthies,"  in  1722  ;  and  he  derived  his  knowledge  of  it  from  Mr.  John 
Urry.  In  this  "  apology,"  the  command  of  Elizabeth  to  Davison,  that  he  and 
Walsingham  should  write  to  Paulet  and  Dmry  **  to  soimd  their  dispositions^ 
aiming  still  at  this,  that  it  might  be  so  done  as  the  blame  mif^t  be  removed  from 
herself,"  is  detailed  at  some  length.  These  are  the  materials  which,  with  two 
letters  which  we  shall  have  especially  to  notice,  were  known  before  the  dose  of 
the  last  century.  These  letters,  according  to  the  ordinary  belief,  have  converted 
the  doubtful  into  the  positive.  Robertson  says,  *^  Even  after  the  warrant  was 
signed,  she  commanded  a  letter  to  be  written  to  Paulet,  in  leu  ambiffuoua  (erfiM, 
complaining  of  his  remissness  in  sparing  so  long  the  life  of  her  capital  enemy,  and 
begging  him  to  remember  at  last  what  was  incumbent  on  him  as  an  affectionate 
flmbject,  and  to  deliver  his  sovereign  from  continual  fear  and  danger,  by  shortening 

*  Printed  bj  Nicolas,  <<  JAh  of  I^aviioii,"  Appendix  D.      f  Printed  by  Nicolas,  Appendix  a 
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the  days  of  his  prisoner.**  Paulet,  adds  this  historian,  *' rejected  the  proposal 
with  disdain."  Conversations  might  have  been  misanderstood  ;  rash  expressions 
exaggerated.  But  letters  of  thia  import  could  not  be  capable  of  any  other 
interpretation  ihcm  that  EHzabeih  desired  Mary  to  he  removed  by  secret  murder. 

In  1823,  Sir  N.  H.  Kioolas  published  his  **  Life  of  William  Davison,"  in  which  he 
gave  two  other  apologies,  which  he  describes  as  '*  the  fullest  and  most  satisfftctoiy  ** 
of  these  papers,  and  which  he  believes  have  '*  never  before  been  cited  or 
published.''  The  first  of  these  is  taken  from  the  Cottonian  MS.,  Titus,  C.  vii. 
£  48,  and  the  Cottonian  MS.  Caligula,  C.  ix.  t  149,  and  these  *'  appear  to  be  in 
Davison's  hand."*  The  second  is  tiie  Harleian  MS.,  290,  £,  213,  and,  says 
Ificolas,  ''  the  manuscript  is  very  similar  to  Davison's.''  f  The  one  from  the 
Harleian  MS.  is  headed  ^*  A  true  relation  of  what  passed  between  her  migesty 
and  me,"  <bc.  The  other  from  the  Cottonian  MS.  is  headed  ^*A  Discourse  sent 
by  and  from  Mr.  Secretary  Davison,  being  then  prisoner  in  the  Tower  of  London, 
anto  Secretary  Walsingham,"  <bc.  There  is  another  copy  of  the  "  Discourse  "  in 
the  Harleian  Collection,  of  which  the  Catalogue  says,  '*  written  by  the  hand  of  Mr. 
Rafe  Starkey."  Nicolas  points  out  that  it  varies  very  slightly  from,  that  in  the 
Cottonian  Collection.  Three  examinations  of  Davison,  whilst  he  was  a  prisoner  in 
the  Tower,  and  reports  of  his  trial  in  the  Star-chamber,  are  the  principal  documentR 
which  further  bear  on  the  question. 

The  offence  for  which  Davison  was  prosecuted  in  the  Star-chamber,  was, — as 
related  in  a  letter  written  about  three  months  after  Mary's  death — "  for  no4  pro- 
ceeding with  the  queen  of  Scots  according  to  his  mistress'  commandment  at  the 
delivery  of  the  warrant,  which  was,  not  to  put  it  in  execution  before  the  realm 
shall  be  actually  invaded  by  some  foreign  power."]!  The  examinations  of  Davison 
in  the  Star-chamber  are  recorded  in  several  papers,  in  which  there  are  allusions 
to  some  other  mode  of  proceeding  than  that  contemplated  in  the  warrant. 
Thus,  amongst  questions  put  to  Davison  on  the  12th  of  March,  he  is  asked, 
*^  whether  six  or  seven  days  after  it  [the  warrant]  was  passed  the  great  seal,  and  in 
your  custody,  her  majesty  told  you  not  in  the  gallery  that  she  had  a  better  way  to 
proceed  therein  than  that  which  was  before  advised  ?"  Would  the  courtly  exa- 
miners have  ventiured  to  ask  such  a  question  if  they  had  expected  that  Davison  would 
have  blurted  out  that  the  other  way  was  assassination  1  The  answer  of  Davison 
was  this  :  ''  He  remembereth  that  upon  some  letters  received  from  Mr.  Paulet, 
her  majesty  falling  into  some  complaint  of  him  upon  such  cause  as  she  best  know- 
eth,  she  uttered  such  a  speech  thai  she  vxnUd  have  matters  oihenvise  done,''  §  Did 
this  speech,  that  she  would  have  matters  otherwise  done,  contemplate  assassination  ? 

The  two  Reports  purporting  to  be  from  Davison,  which  are  preserved  in  the 
Harleian  and  Cottonian  MSS.,  and  have  been  reprinted  by  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas, 
have  most  important  variations.  The  narrative  of  Sir  N,  H.  Nicolas  is  mainly 
founded  upon  the  Cottonian  MS.,  which  varies  very  slightly  frx>m  that  first 
published  by  Mackenzie.  The  Harleian  Catalogue  says  of  the  two  narratives, 
though  they  **  differ  in  many  circumstances,  each  containing  several  which  the 
other  wants,  they  are  not  repugnant  one  to  the  other,  and  therefore  both  may  be 
true."  They  are  so  repugnant,  however,  that  the  most  material  averment  of  the 
^'discourse"  is  not  found  in  the  "relation."  The  "discourse"  purports  to  be 
sent  by  Davison  to  Walsingham  when  he  was  "  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,"  and 
bears  the  date  as  having  been  so  sent,  February  20,  1586  [1587].  It  is  an 
extraordinary  circumstance  that  of  this  confidential  communication  there  should 
bo  many  copies  ;  for  it  contains  allegations  against  the  queen  which  the  writer, 
**  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower,"  would  scarcely  entrust  to  any  person  but  his  oo- 

*  Printed  by  Nicolas,  Appendix  A.  +  Printed  by  Nioolsa,  Appendix  B. 

t  BUis,  Second  Serifii,  vol  iii.  p.  126.        §  Sir  N.  H.  Nicolas,  **  life  of  Dariaon,*' p.  9& 
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Becretary,  Walsmgham,  who,  according  to  this  statement,  was  art  and  part  with 
him  in  an  unscrupulous  act.  Of  the  *'  relation  "  only  one  copy  is  known.  This 
fact  is  certainly  insufficient  to  impugn  the  authenticity  of  the  paper  bearing  the 
date  of  February  20.  But  as  there  were  evident  pains  taken  to  publish  it,  by  a 
multiplication  of  copies,  it  is  not  impossible  that  it  might  be  so  circulated  after  the 
death  of  Elizabeth,  when  any  insinuations  against  the  great  queen  would  not  have 
been  displeasing  to  her  successor. 

We  proceed  to  point  out  the  chief  discrepancies  between  the  two  papers ;  and 
we  give,  in  the  first  place,  an  example  of  one  material  deviation,  placing  the 
passages  in  parallel  columns  ;  each  describing  what  took  place  immediately  after  the 
warrant  had  been  signed  on  the  1st  of  February  : 


From  the  Cotlon  MS, 

"And  theieapon  (after  some  intermmgled 
speech  to  and  fro),  told  me  she  would  have  it 
done  as  aecreUj  as  might  he,  appointmg  the 
hall  where  she  was  for  the  place  of  execation  ; 
and  misliking  the  court,  or  green  of  the  castle 
for  divers  respects  she  alleged,  with  other 
speech  to  like  effect  Howheit,  as  I  was  ready 
to  depart,  she  fell  into  some  complaint  of 
Sir  Amias  Faulet  and  others,  that  might 
have  eased  her  of  this  burthen,  wishing  that 
Mr.  Secretary  [Walsingham]  and  I  would  yet 
write  unto  both  him  and  Sir  Drue  Drury, 
to  sound  their  disposition  in  that  behalfl 
•  •  •  •  The  same  afternoon  I  waited  on 
my  lord  chancellor  for  the  sealing  of  the  said 
warrant  ...  I  returned  hack  unto 
Mr.  Secretary  Walsingham,  whom  I  had 
▼isited  by  the  way,  and  acquainted  him  with 
her  pleasure  touching  letters  that  were  to  he 
written  to  the  said  sir  Amias  Faulet  and  sir 
Brae  Drury,  which  at  my  return  I  found 
ready  to  be  sent  away." 


Fi'om  the  ffarleian  MS. 

'*She  finally  willed  me  to  take  up  the  said 
warrant,  and  to  carry  it  immediately  to  the 
great  seal,  commanding  me  expressly  to  dispatch 
and  send  it  down  unto  the  commissioners  with 
all  the  expedition  I  might,  appointing  the  hall 
of  Fotheringay  for  the  place  of  execution,  mis- 
liking  the  court-yard  for  divers  respects  she 
allegeid ;  and,  in  conclusion,  absolutely  forbade 
me  to  trouble  her  any  farther,  or  let  her  hear 
any  more  thereof  till  it  was  done,  seeing  that 
for  her  part  she  had  now  performed  all  that 
either  in  law  or  reason  could  be  required  of 
her ;  and  so,  calling  for  the  rest  of  the  things 
I  hisid  to  be  signed,  dispatched  them  all. 
This  done,  she  entered  into  some  speech 
with  me  of  Mr.  Secretary  Walsingham,  de- 
livering me  a  message  to  be  imparted  unto 
him,  and  willing  me  withal  to  shew  him  her 
warrant  in  my  way  to  the  seal  (he  being  then 
sick  at  his  house  in  London),  yielding  merrily 
this  reason,  that  she  thought  the  sight  thereof 
would  kUl  him  outright  .  .  .  After  din- 
ner I  repaired  to  the  lord  chancellor,  according 
to  my  directions,  having  first  virited  Mr. 
Secretary  Walsingham  on  my  way,  and  ac- 
quainted him  wiUi  those  things  her  majesty 
had  given  me  in  charge.** 


In  the  above  '' relation  "  from  the  Harleian  MS.  there  is  not  a  word  about  the 
joint  letter  that  was  to  be  written,  as  the  * '  discourse  "  states,  to  sound  the  disposition 
of  Paulet  and  Drury.  The  warrant  was  to  be  dispatched  and  sent  down  to  the 
oommissionera  with  all  expedition  ;  the  queen  commanded  that  she  should  hear  no 
more  about  it  till  it  was  done.  The  *' discourse  "  has  a  very  different  story.  Paulet 
and  Drury  were  to  be  written  to  with  reference  to  some  irregular  proceeding,  for  taking 
the  life  of  Maiy  without  the  necessary  forms  :  **  Albeit  I  had  before  excused  myself 
from  meddling  therein,  upon  sundry  her  majesty's  former  motions,  as  a  matter  I 
utterly  prejudged,  assuring  her  that  it  should  be  so  much  labour  lost,  knowing  the 
wisdom  and  integrity  of  the  gentlemen,  whom  I  thought  would  not  do  such  an 
unlawful  act  for  any  respect  in  the  world ;  yet,  finding  her  desirous  to  have  the 
matter  attempted,  I  promised  for  her  satisfaction  to  signify  this  her  pleasure  to  Mr. 
Secretary."  Thus  becoming  an  accessory  to  *'an  unlawful  act,"  he  goes  to  Wal- 
singham, '*  he  being  then  sick  at  his  house  in  London  ;"  and  the  most  wary  man  in 
the  world  instantly  adopts  some  illegal  suggestion,  full  of  p^il  and  difficulty,  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  great  object  of  himself  and  the  other  members  of 
the  ooundl  was  aooomplished,  and  Elizabeth's  warrant  for  Mary's  execution  was 
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signed  at  last.  The  letter  was  such  a  matter  of  course  that  the  sick  man  sets 
about  its  instant  preparation  ;  and  when  Davison  returns,  in  an  hour  or  so, 
he  finds  it  *^  ready  to  be  sent  away."  In  the  ^'  true  relation''  of  Davison  there 
is  not  one  word  to  indicate  that  any  such  letter  was  written,  or  ordered  to  be 
written.  This  relation,  throughout,  aims  only  at  showing  that  the  queen  held 
firmly  to  her  original  command  that  the  warrant  should  be  quickly  executed ; 
*'  albeit  she  thought  it  might  have  been  better  handled,  because  this  course  threw 
the  whole  burthen  upon  herself."  This  was  said  on  the  2nd  of  February ;  and 
Davison  replies  to  the  queen  that  he  **  saw  not  who  else  could  bear  it,  seeing  her 
laws  made  it  murder  in  any  man  to  take  the  life  of  the  meanest  subject  in  her 
kingdom  but  by  her  warrant. "  This  is  corroborated  by  the  ''discourse."  She  thought 
**  that  it  might  have  been  otherwise  handled  for  {he  form,  naming  unto  me 
some  that  were  of  that  opinion,  whose  judgments  she  commended."  Her 
ministers  complained  of  Elizabeth  that  she  hesitated  to  give  that  authority  to 
the  council  that  would  have  been  their  warrant  to  issue  a  writ  for  the  execution  of 
the  queen  of  Scots.  Davison  distinctly  separates  the  warrant  which  the  queen 
signed  from  the  writ  of  execution  which  was  issued  by  the  counciL  It  is 
clear  that  the  queen  had  a  vague  desire  that  the  warrant  should  come  from 
her  coimcil,  as  the  writ  of  execution  did  come — a  weak  and  crafty  desire,  but 
not  a  longing  for  assassination.  Some  such  longing  had  indeed,  according  to  the 
*'  true  relation,"  been  put  into  her  head  by  one  of  her  most  dangerous  advisers, 
some  days  after  the  sick  Walsingham  and  the  conscientious  Davison  had,  according 
to  the  ordinary  interpretation,  proposed  to  Paulet  and  Drury  that  they  should 
murder  their  prisoner.  Thus  Davison  relates  a  subsequent  interview  with  the 
queen  :  *'  Some  two  or  three  days  after,  having  special  occasion  to  attend  her 
majesty,  and  finding  her  in  her  gallery  at  Greenwich  all  alone,  she  entered  into 
some  speech  with  me  of  a  course  that  had  been  propounded  unto  her  underhand 
by  one  of  great  place,  concerning  that  queen  ;  asked  me  what  I  thought  thereof ; 
which,  being  in  truth  very  imsuitable  to  the  rest  of  her  public  proceedings, 
I  utterly  misliked,  delivering  my  reasons,  wherewith  she  seemed  to  rest  satisfied, 
without  any  show  of  following  this  new  course,  or  altering  her  former  resolution  in 
any  point."  This,  it  seems,  was  "a  new  course," — a  course  **.very  unsuitable  to 
the  rest  of  her  public  proceedings,"  which  Elizabeth  told  Davison  '*  had  been  pro- 
pounded to  her  imderhand  by  one  of  great  place,"  but  '*  without  any  show  of 
altering  her  former  resolution  in  any  point " — the  resolution  that  the  warrant 
should  take  effect.  And  yet  this  ''  new  course,"  according  to  the  ordinary  belief, 
was  the  *'  imderhand  "  one  which  Walsingham  and  Davison  had  proposed  to  Paulet 
and  Drury  some  days  before,  at  the  express  desire  of  the  queen  herself. 

The  manifest  discrepancies  between  the  two  papers  attributed  to  Davison  might 
perhaps  have  suggested  some  such  doubts  as  we  have  stated,  if  not  of  their  genuine- 
ness, at  lep«t  of  their  real  meaning,  if  there  had  not  appeared  other  papers 
which  profess  to  be  the  identical  correspondence  of  Walsingham  and  Davison  with 
Paulet  and  Drury.  We  give  the  letter  of  Elizabeth's  secretaries  as  it  was  first 
discovered  and  presented  to  the  world  about  a  himdred  and  forty  years  after  it  pro- 
fessed to  have  been  written.  If  this  letter  had  never  appeared,  we  might  have  most 
reasonably  doubted  whether  the  strongest  statements  of  Davison  had  any  reference 
to  secret  assassination. 

"  To  Sir  Amias  Paulict. 

'*  After  our  hearty  commendations,  we  find  by  speech  lately  uttered  by 
her  majesty,  that  she  doth  note  in  you  both  a  lack  of  that  care  and  zeal  for  her 
service  that  she  looketh  for  at  your  hands,  in  that  you  have  not  in  all  this  time 
of  youiselveB,  without  other  provocation,  found  out  some  way  to  shorten  Uie  life  of 
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that  queen,  considering  the  greatperil  ahe  is  hourly  subject  to  so  long  as  the  said  queen 
«kall  live.  Wherein,  besides  a  kind  of  lack  of  love  towards  her,  she  noteth  greatly 
that  you  have  not  that  care  of  your  own  particular  safeties,  or  rather  of  the  preser- 
vation of  religion,  and  the  public  good  and  prosperity  of  your  country,  that  reason 
and  policy  commandeth  ;  especially  having  so  good  a  warrant  and  ground  for  the 
satisfaction  of  your  conscience  towards  God,  and  the  discharge  of  your  credit  ana 
reputation  towards  the  world,  as  the  oath  of  Association,  which  you  both  have  so. 
solemnly  taken  and  vowed,  and  especially  the  matter  wherewith  she  standeth  charged 
being  so  clearly  and  manifestly  proved  against  her.  And  therefore  she  taketh  it  most 
unkindly  towards  her  that  men  professing  that  love  toward  her  that  you  do,  shoulc 
in  any  kind  of  sort,  for  lack  of  the  discharge  of  your  duties,  cast  the  burthen  upon 
Jier,  knowing  as  you  do  her  indisposition  to  shed  blood,  especially  of  one  of  that 
sex  and  quality,  and  so  n«ar  to  her  in  blood  as  the  said  queen  is.  These  respects, 
we  find,  do  greatly  trouble  her  majesty,  who  we  assure  you  hath  sundry  times 
protested,  that  if  the  regard  of  this  danger  of  her  good  subjects  and  faithful  ser- 
vants did  not  more  move  her  than  her  own  peril,  she  wotdd  never  be  drawn  to 
assent  to  the  shedding  of  her  blood.  We  thought  it  very  meet  to  acquaint  you 
with  these  speeches  lately  passed  from  her  majesty,  referring  the  same  to  your 
^;ood  judgments.     And  so  we  commit  you  to  the  protection  of  the  Almighty. 

'^  Your  most  assured  friends, 

**  Francis  Walsinqham. 
At  London,  Feb.  1,  1586  [1587].  "  William  Davison." 

Mr.  Hallam  has  referred  to  doubts  of  the  genuineness  of  this  letter  which 
were  expressed  in  the  original  edition  of  the  ^^  Biographia  Britannica,"  Note  to 
Art,  '*  Walsingham."  Others,  less  candid,  have  avoided  hinting  that  such  a  doubt 
had  ever  been  expressed.  The  point  is  all-important.  If  this  letter  is  a  genuine 
one,  there  is  an  end  of  all  doubt — Elizabeth  desired  that  Mary  should  be  secretly 
murdered.  If  it  be  a  forgery,  the  charge  falls  to  the  ground  ;  for  there  is 
nothing  in  the  apologies  of  Davison  that  gives  this  meaning  absolutely — nothing  « 
that  is  incapable  of  another  interpretation.  The  writer  of  the  note  in  the 
'<  Biographia  Britannica"  rests  his  scepticism  upon  his  confident  belief  that 
Walsingham,  the  most  wary  of  politicianB, — who,  according  to  Camden,  had  resisted 
every  suggestion  for  dealing  with  Mary  except  by  open  trial, — ^would  never  have 
committed  himself  to  an  expression  of  the  queen's  regret  that  Paulet  and  Drury 
had  not  taken  means  to  shorten  her  life.  But  there  is  another  suspicious  point 
of  internal  evidence,  which  that  writer  has  not  noticed.  Davison  signs  a  letter, 
in  which  he  says  that  the  oath  of  the  Association  (which  was  an  engagement 
to  pursue  to  death  any  person  plotting  against  the  life  of  queen  Elizabeth) 
would  be  a  groimd  for  the  satisfaction  of  their  conscience  in  proceeding  of 
themselves  to  the  execution  of  that  oath.  The  man  who  signs  this  exhortation 
had  refused  himself  to  join  the  Association,  and  sets  forth,  at  a  later  period, 
that  such  refusal  had  been  injurious  to  him.  Is  it  possible  that  any  con- 
«cientioas  man — as  Davison  is  held  to  have  been — ^would  plead  the  obligation  to 
shed  blood  imposed  by  an  oath  upon  others,  which  oath  he  had  refused  to  take, 
as  being  agaiast  his  own  conscience  ? 

The  answer  of  Paulet  and  Drury  to  the  infamous  proposal  of  Walsingham  and 
Davison  is  as  follows  : — 

**  To  Sir  Francis  Walsingham,  Knt. 

''  Sir, — ^Your  letters  of  yesterday  coming  to  my  hands  this  present  day 
at  five  in  the  afternoon,  I  would  not  fail,  according  to  your  directions,  to  return 
my  answer  with  all  possible  speed,  whidi  shall  deliver  unto  yon  great  grief  and 
VOL.  in.— 77. 
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bitterness  of  mind,  in  that  I  am  so  unhappy  to  have  liven  to  see  this  unhappy 
day,  in  the  which  I  am  required,  by  direction  from  my  most  gracious  sovereign, 
to  do  an  act  which  Grod  and  the  law  forbiddeth.  My  good  livings  and  life  are  at 
her  majesty's  disposition,  and  am  ready  to  lose  them  this  next  morrow  if  it  shall 
so  please  her  ;  acknowledging  that  I  hold  them  as  of  her  mere  and  most  gracious 
favour.  I  do  not  desire  them,  to  enjoy  them,  but  with  her  highnesses  good 
liking  ;  but  God  forbid  that  I  should  make  so  foul  a  shipwrack  of  my  conscienoe, 
or  leave  so  great  a  blot  to  my  posterity,  or  shed  blood  without  law  and  warrant ; 
trusting  that  her  majesty,  of  her  accustomed  clemency,  will  take  this  my  dutiful 
answer  in  good  part  (and  the  rather,  by  your  good  mediation),  as  proceeding  from 
one  who  will  never  be  inferior  to  any  Christian  subject  living  in  duty,  honour,  love, 
and  obedience  towards  his  sovereign.  •  And  thus  I  commit  you  to  the  mercy  of 
the  Almighty.     From  Fotheringay,  the  2nd  of  February,  1586  [1587]. 

"  Your  most  assured  poor  friends, 

"A.  Paxtlet. 
"D.  DauRY." 

The  following  is  a  postscript  : — 

^'  Your  letter  coming  in  the  plural  number,  seems  to  be  meant  as  to  sir  Drue^ 
Drury  as  to  myself :  and  yet  because  he  is  not  named  in  them,  neither  the  lettei* 
directed  unto  him,  he  forbeareth  to  make  any  answer,  but  subscribeth  in  heart  to 
my  opinion."     (And  yet  he  does  answer,  and  appends  his  signature.) 

If  any  one  can  readily  believe  that  this  is  the  boastful  style  in  which  two  of 
Elizabeth's  servants,  the  breath  of  whose  nostrils  was  court  favour,  would  answer 
a  half-command  of  the  queen  herself,  transmitted  by  her  two  secretaries  of  state, 
we  can  only  say  that  they  have  more  confidence  than  ourselves,  not  only  in  the 
public  virtue  of  such  men,  but  in  their  unexampled  boldness  in  hurling  foul  scorn 
at  their  mistress  and  her  ministers.  We  have  seen  how  suspicious  are  all  the  cir- 
cumstances connected  with  the  dispatch  of  the  letter  held  to  contain  a  plain  com- 
mand of  the  queen  '*  to  shorten  the  life  "  of  the  unhappy  prisoner  of  Paulet  and 
Drury.  According  to  Davison's '*  discourse,"  as  explained  by  the  letter  itself, 
Elizabeth  gives  her  order  without  any  hesitation.  She  does  not  dally,  as  John 
dallied  with  Hubert  : 

**  I  had  a  thing  to  say, — But  let  it  go." 

Let  us  see  how  she  receives  the  refusal  of  Paulet  to  execute  this  supposed  unholy 
command.  Does  her  conscience  sting  her  when  she  reads  what  Paulet  replies — 
**  Grod  forbid  that  I  should  make  so  foul  a  shipwrack  of  my  conscience,  or  leave  so 
great  a  blot  to  my  posterity,  or  shed  blood  without  law  or  warrant " — "  to  do  an 
act  which  €U>d  and  the  law  forbiddeth  " — ^to  be  an  assassin  1  Does  she  use  any 
solemn  oath  to  purge  herself  from  a  suspicion  that  her  meaning  was  murder  ?  With 
the  same  matchless  impudence  that  prompted  her  command,  she  reads  the  refriFal 
to  obey  it.  "  She  rose  up,  and  after  a  turn  or  two  went  into  the  gallery,  whither- 
I  followed  her  ;  and  there  renewing  her  former  speech,  blaming  the  nioeness  of  those 
precise  fellows,  as  she  termed  them,  who  in  words  would  do  great  things  for  her 
surety,  but  in  deed  performed  nothing,  concluded  that  she  would  well  enough  have 
done  without  them.  And  here,  entering  into  particularities,  named  unto  me,  as  I 
remember,  one  Wingfield,  who,  she  assured  me,  would,  with  some  others,  undertake 
it."  ("Discourse.")  If  to  "imdertake  it"  meant  to  poison,  or  to  stab,  no 
murderess  that  ever  lived  was  so  brazen-faced  in  her  "particularities"  as  thi^ 
Elizabeth.  Mr.  Tytler  paraphrases  this  passage,  and  says,  "  Who  this  new  assassin 
was  to  whom  the  queen  alluded  does  not  appear."  Let  us  tiy  to  make  the  matter 
clearer.  The  earl  of  Shrewsbury  had  a  castle  called  Wingfield,  or  Winfield.  Thero 
Maiy  was^  in  1584,  under  the  charge  of  sir  Ralph  Sadler.     Insert  two  letters  in 
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the Davifion  MS.,  and  we  read,  "One  [at]  Wingfield."  The  one  who  would  "un* 
dertake  it "  would  not  necessarily  be  an  assassin  ;  and  from  the  answer  of  Davison 
to  this  allusion  of  the  queen,  it  is  quite  dear  that  he  did  not  view  the  refusal  of 
Paulet  and  Drury  to  "  undertake  it "  as  a  refusal  to  perpetrate  a  secret  murder. 
He  "  discoursed  unto  her  the  great  extremity  she  would  have  exposed  those  poor 
gentlemen  to  ;  for  if,  in  a  tender  care  of  her  surety,  they  should  have  done  that  she 
desired,  she  must  either  allow  their  act,  or  disallow  it."  Whatever  it  was  to  be,  it 
was  to  be  an  open  act.  Elizabeth, — ^Lf  we  altogether  reject  the  two  suspicious  letters 
from  the  evidence,— desired  an  informal  public  execution,  but  not  a  mysterious 
removal  of  the  condemned  prisoner.  The  trial  of  Mary  took  place  while  Leicester 
was  in  the  Netherlands.  On  the  25th  of  October  he  wrote  from  Utrecht  a  letter 
to  Walsingham,  in  which  he  says,  "  My  heart  cannot  rest  for  fear,  since  I  heard 

that  your  matters  are  deferred I  do  fear,  if  I  had  been  there  with  you,  I 

should  rather  have  put  myself  into  her  majesty's  place,  than  suffered  this  dreadful 
mischief  to  be  prolonged,  for  her  destruction."  *  Elizabeth  wished  some  one  to 
take  upon  himself  the  responsibility  of  "  her  majesty's  place" — a  wretched  device, 
but  not  a  scheme  of  assassination. 

But  any  objections  that  might  be  raised  to  the  internal  evidence  of  the 
authenticity  of  these  letters  would  be  overthrown,  if  the  originals  were  preserved, 
and  the  signatures  could  be  compared  with  the  well-known  autographs  of  Walsing- 
ham and  Davison.  They  are  professedly  copies  ;  and  yet  Mr.  Tytler  calls  them 
''original  letters;"  and  another  historian  speaks  of  them  as  ''imquestionable 
documents."  In  quoting  them,  or  commenting  upon  them,  we  are  sometimes 
referred  to  the  Harleian  MS.  There,  indeed,  may  we  find  copies  of  the  two 
letters,  which  copies  are  thus  described  in  the  Catalogue  of  the  MSS.  in  the 
British  Museum  : — ''One  is  dated  the  1st,  the  other  the  6th  of  Feb.,  1586. 
Both  copies  partly  in  lord  Oxford's  own  hand,  and  inclosed  in  a  letter  firom  the 
duke  of  Chandos  to  his  lordship,  who  had  lent  them  to  him,  expressing  his  return 
of  them  and  opinion  that  they  are  a  very  valuable  curiosity,  and  deserve  well  to 
be  preserved.  Dated  Cannons,  Aug.  23,  1725."  The  famous  Robert  Harley 
died  in  May,  1724,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Edward,  to  whom  the  duke  of 
Chandos  n^ust  have  returned  the  "  very  valuable  curiosity."  At  that  time, 
howevei^  they  had  been  published  by  Dr.  Mackenzie,  as  illustrative  of  Davison's 
apology,  in  his  "  Worthies,"  1722  ;  and  by  Thomas  Heame,  in  his  edition  of 
Kobert  of  Gloucester's  Chronicle,  which  heaxs  the  date  of  1724.  Heame  says, 
they  were  copied  by  a  friend  of  his,  in  September,  I7l7,  from  a  manuscript  folio 
book,  containing  letters  to  and  from  sir  Amias  Paulet,  when  the  queen  of  Scots' 
governor  at  Fotheringay .  Where  is  that  "manuscript  folio  book,"  so  curious  on  many 
other  accounts  ?  Heame  gives  us,  after  the  letter  of  Walsingham  and  Davison, 
the  following  as  entries  in  what  Dr.  lingard  calls  "  the  letter-book  "  of  Paulet : 

<<  This  letter  was  received  at  Fotheringay  the  2nd  of  February,  at  five  in  the 
afternoon."  Immediately  after,  we  have  *'An  abstract  of  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Secretary  Davison,  of  the  said  1st  of  February,  1586,  as  foUoweth  : — '  I  pray 
you  let  this  and  the  inclosed  be  committed  to  the  fire,  which  measure  shall  be 
likewise  met  to  your  answer,  after  it  hath  been  communicated  to  her  majesty  for 
her  satisfaction.' "  But  Davison  is  stiU  anxious  ;  and  we  have  next,  "  A  post- 
script in  a  letter  from  Mr.  Secretary  Davison,  of  the  3d  of  February,  1586  : — 
'  I  entreated  you  in  my  last  letters  to  bum  both  the  letters  sent  unto  you  for  the 
argument's  sake ;  which,  by  your  answer  to  the  secretary  (which  I  have  seen) 
api>eareth  not  to  be  done.  I  pray  you  let  me  intreat  you  to  make  heretics  both 
of  th'  one  and  th'  other,  as  I  mean  to  use  yours  after  her  majesty  hath  seen  it.' " 
Davison    is    further    so    uneasy  about   the   murderous  letter,  that  he   adds   a 
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poBtscript  to  the  postscript, — "  I  pray  you  let  me  know  what  you  have  done  with 
my  letters,  because  they  are  not  fit  to  be  kept.'' 

The  letters,  it  is  said,  were  not  burnt.  Chalmers  gives  an  extract  of  a  letter 
from  Paulet,  in  which  he  says,  '*  If  I  should  say  I  burnt  the  papers  you  wot  of,  I 
cannot  tell  if  anybody  would  believe  me ;  and  therefore  I  reserve  them  to  be 
delivered  into  your  own  hands  at  my  coming  to  London."  Dr.  Lingard,  who 
quotes  this,  says.  *'  He  might  do  so  :  but  the  letter  and  answer  had  previously 
been  entered  into  his  letter-book.  Had  this  not  happened,  the  fact  would  never 
have  come  to  light.''  How  does  Dr.  Lingard  know  that  **  the  papers  you  wot 
of"  refers  to  the  letter  of  the  1st  of  February?  If  the  letter-book  itself  were 
come  to  light  we  should  be  better  satisfied  as  to  ''  the  fact."  As  it  is,  these  labo- 
rious postscripts,  so  carefully  preserved,  appear  very  much  like  the  performance  of 
some  fabricator  overdoing  his  work.  There  is  one  expression  which  to  us  is  very 
suspicious  :  "I  pray  you  let  me  intreat  you  to  make  heretics  both  of  th'  one  and 
th'  other."  Was  this  a  common  joke  of  the  <<  Home  Office  "  of  1687  ?  Walsingham, 
in  a  letter  to  Leicester  about  the  Babington  Conspiracy  (Cottonian  MS.),  says,  "  I 
pray  your  lordship  make  this  letter  an  heretic  after  you  have  read  the  same."* 
Or  was  this  remarkable  expression  worked  into  Secretary  Davison's  postscript  by 
one  who  had  been  struck  by  it  in  the  Cotton  MS.  ? — ^the  friend  of  Heazne,  who 
found  these  choice  bits,  and  no  other,  in  the  "  Manuscript  folio  book."  If  these 
letters  and  postscripts  were  forgeries,  they  were  founded  upon  the  *^  discourse  "  of 
Davison,  as  '' trtmscribed  by  Mr.  John  Urry,  of  Christchurch."  They  fit 
tolerably  well ;  but  there  is  one  slip.  The  haste  with  which  the  letters  were 
exchanged,  at  a  distance  of  eighty  miles,  is  very  remarkable.  The  answer  to  the 
secretaiy's  letter  of  the  1st  of  February  is  in  London  on  the  3rd,  acoording  to 
Davison's  postscript,  in  which  he  says  that  he  has  seen  it.  But  in  Davison's 
'< discourse"  we  find  that  the  queen  asks  him  on  the  4th  if  he  had  heard  from 
Paulet,  and  he  tells  her  '*  no."  That  same  afternoon  he  says,  '^  I  met  with 
letters  from  him,  in  answer  to  those  that  were  written  some  few  days  before."  In 
Davison's  story,  after  the  date  of  the  1st  of  February,  we  have  to  fix  the  other 
dates  by  following  the  narrative  day  by  day.  It  was  easy  to  mistake  the  exact 
date,  in  the  manufacture  of  a  letter  to  suit  the  narrative,  and  give  it  a  darker  hue. 

We  might  leave  this  mysterious  question  at  this  point,  had  we  not  a  few  words 
to  add  about  the  period  at  which  the  correspondence  so  calculated  to  damage  the 
memory  of  the  Protestant  queen  Elizabeth  was  first  given  to  the  world.  It  was  in 
the  hottest  period  of  Jacobite  plots  for  the  bringing  in  of  the  Pretender. 
Harley,  who  makes  copies  of  these  letters,  was  implicated  in  these  intrigues. 
They  are  first  published  by  Dr.  Mackenzie,  in  1722  ;  and  being  re-pubUshed  in 
1725,  in  a  "  Life  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,"  by  Freebaime,  he  says,  with  a 
curious  sort  of  candour,  speaking  of  the  odious  charge  about  assassination,  *'  This 
affair,  which  leaves  so  foul  a  stain  upon  queen  Elizabeth's  reputation,  I  dare  not 
assert  to  be  fact,"  and  he  adds  that,  therefore,  he  shall  only  transcribe  these 
letters  ;  *^  a  copy  of  which,  transcribed  from  the  originals,  was  sent  to  the  Doctor 
by  our  learned  coimtryman,  Mr.  John  Hurry,  of  Christ's  Church  College,  Oxon." 
Mr.  John  Urry,  the  incompetent  editor  of  Chaucer,  was  known  to  Harley  and 
Atterbury  ;  and  he  might  have  received  the  letters  frx)m  some  zealous  friend  of  the 
Stuarts.  Heame,  who  publishes  them  in  1724,  was  a  non-juror ;  and  his  anxiety 
to  give  them  to  the  world  was  shown  by  his  thrusting  them  into  the  middle  of  a 
glossary  of  an  ancient  chronicle  which  he  published.  Lastly,  Dr.  Jebb  prints  the 
two  letters  in  the  Appendix  to  his  History  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  published 
in  London,  also  in  1725.  From  that  time  the  odious  charge  against  Elizabeth 
has  mainly  rested  upon  these  letters,  as  those  who  printed  them  clearly  saw. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


Fmienl  of  Sir  Fbilip  Sidne; — Praporatloni  for  the  laTiaion  of  Sugluid  by  Spain — Drake'i 
Bipedition  to  Qkdii — Snapectod  poLcj  of  Juatt  Vl. — Tho  Armada  umonDced — The  apirit 
of  tbe  conDti7 — Camp  at  Tilborj — The  UariDon  af  Bnglaod — Defencea  of  the  cout — The 
demeanoui  of  the  queen — Her  oistion  at  Tilburj — LoTlIt;  of  the  Catbotios. 


LOKDOS  has  had  its  rejoicings  thai  the  great  blow  has  been  struck  which 
ia  to  deliver  Eogland  from  the  dread  of  a  papist  successor  to  Elizabeth.  The 
bells  of  the  city's  hundred  steeples  have  proclaimed  the  stem  exultation  of 
the  dtizens  that  the  voice  of  the  parliament  had  at  last  been  listened  to. 
There  ia  secret  anger  amongst  a  few  ;  and  generous  pity  in  tnan^  a  woman's 
heart.  But  the  common  sentiment  is  that  the  danger  of  domestic  treasou 
boa  been  removed ;  and  that  the  other  dsnger  of  foreign  invasiou  is  lesa  to  be 
dreaded.  In  another  week  the  patriotic  feelings  of  the  people  are  wisely 
stirred  in  their  utmost  depths.  The  queen  has  undertaken  the  cb&rge  of  a 
foetly  public  funeral  of  sir  Philip  Sidney.  He  who  under  the  walls  of 
Zutpben  had  perished  untimely — who  was  no  more  to  show  his  knightly 
bearing  in  the  Tilt-yard,  or  to  wander  amidst  the  flower«nameUed  meadows 
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of  his  own  Penshurst — is  lying  insensible  to  eartlilj  hopes  or  fears,  at  the 
house  of  the  Minorites,  without  Aldgate.  On  the  16th  of  February  there 
is  a  magnificent  pageant  in  honour  of  the  self-denying  hero.  From  the 
Minories  to  St.  Paul's  there  is  a  long  procession  of  the  rulers  of  the  city, 
clad  in  solemn  purple.  Young  men  selected  from  the  train-bands  march 
"  three  and  three,  in  black  cassokins,  with  their  short  pikes,  halberds,  and 
ensign  trailing  on  the  ground."  *  Brave  comrades  of  Sidney  in  his  battle- 
fields are  there;  and  there  is  the  ambitious  Leicester,  who  has  not  yet 
resigned  his  scheme  of  being  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands.  The  people  gaze 
iipon  Drake,  the  great  mariner  who  has  circumnavigated  the  world ;  and  has 
carried  terror  of  the  English  flag  through  all  the  Spanish  settlements.  In 
the  pomp  of  that  funeral  of  Sidney  there  is  something  more  than  empty 
pageantiy.  A  long  course  of  prosperous  industry  might  be  sapposed  to 
have  unfitted  those  who  had  been  winning  the  spoils  of  peace,  for  the  defence 
of  their  country  at  a  time  of  great  national  danger.  The  memory  of  that 
brave  knight,  who  had  fiallen  in  the  war  of  principle  in  the  Low  Countries, 
would  present  an  example  worthy  of  all  imitation  to  high  and  humble.  But 
the  ancient  spirit  was  not  dead.  In  the  midst  of  many  differences  of  opinion 
amongst  Protestants  connected  with  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  and  with 
Boraanists  living  under  severe  laws,  there  was  to  be,  in  another  year, 
such  an  outburst  of  patriotism  as  would  manifest  that  the  love  of  country 
was  above  all  divisions  of  creed.  That  glorious  manifestation  of  national 
spirit  in  1588  was  also  to  show  that  a  people  does  not  necessarily  become 
weakened  in  character  by  a  long  course  of  prosperity,  but  that  the  accumu- 
•  iations  of  peace  are  the  real  resources  of  war.  It  is  not  the  difiusion  of 
comforts  and  luxuries  that  renders  a  nation  unwarlike  and  apathetic.  It  is 
the  treading  out  of  true  nationality  by  lawless  rulers — the  shutting-up  of  all 
the  fountains  of  independent  thought  by  slavish  superstition — that  destroy 
the  patriotism  of  a  people,  and  make  them  incapable  of  defending  their 
homes.  There  were  many  things  in  the  political  condition  of  the  English 
under  Elizabeth  that  are  opposed  to  our  notions  of  freedom — ^that  were 
essentially  characteristic  of  an  arbitrary  government.  But  the  people  were 
thriving ;  they  were  living  under  an  equal  administration  of  justice;  and  they 
were  trusted.  They  had  arms  in  their  hands,  and  they  were  taught  how  to 
use  them.  There  was  no  standing  army ;  but  every  man  of  fuU  age  was  a 
soldier.  The  feudal  military  organisation  was  gone.  There  was  an  organ- 
isation of  the  people  amongst  themselves  equally  effective,  and  far  more 
inspiriting. 

In  the  spring  of  1587  it  was  certain  that  Spain  was  making  great  prepa- 
rations for  the  invasion  of  England.  This  design  was  the  result  of  no  sudden 
resolve.  Elizabeth  iR^as  not  to  be  hurled  from  the  throne  of  the  heretic 
island,  because  Philip  was  provoked  out  of  his  forbearance  by  ''  an  insult  to 
the  majesty  of  sovereigns,  which,  as  the  most  powerful  of  Christian  monarchs, 
he  deemed  it  his  duty  to  revenge."  t  The  people  of  England  by  their 
parliament,  Elizabeth  by  her  ministers,  "  had  taken,  on  a  scaffold,  the  life  of 
the  queen  of  Scots ;"  but  the  projected  invasion  had  been  stimulated  by  that 
queen  as  the  great  scheme  for  bringing  back  England  and  Scotland  to  the 
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faitb  for  which  Philip  and  his  adherents  were  calling  into  temble  vindictive- 
neflB  all  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition  and  all  the  subtlety  oC  the  Jesuits. 
The  day  that  waa  to  decide  for  ua  which  should  prevail  of  the  two  principles 
that  divided  the  Christian  world  was  fast  approaching.  There  was  no  hesi- 
tation here.  Elizabeth  provided  Drake  with  four  royal  ships,  and  twenty-four 
other  resaeU  were  placed  under  hia  command  hy  the  citizens  of  London.  On 
the  2nd  of  April  this  squadron  was  ready  to  eaU  out  of  Plymouth  Soond. 
Drake  wrote  on  that  morning  to  Walsingbam.  "  This  last  night  past  came 
onto  ua  the  Boyal  Merchant,  with  four  of  the  rest  of  the  Loudon  fleet ;  the 
wind  would  permit  them  no  sooner.  .  .  .  The  wind  commands  me  awaj.  Our 
«hip  ia  under  aail.  God  grant  we  may  so  live  in  his  fear,  as  the  enemy  may 
have  cause  to  say  that  Qod  doth  fight  for  her  majesty  as  well  abroad  as  at 
home."  In  this  solemn  confidence  in  the  Divine  protection,  went  out  these 
heroic  men  of  an  heroic  age,  "  to  stand,"  as  Drake  said,  "  for  our  gracious 


^uecn  and  country  against  Anti-Ghriat  and  his  members ; "  and  doubting  not 
to  give  a  good  account  of  their  enemies,  "  for  they  are  the  sons  of  men."  • 
On  the  Idth  of  April  he  entered  the  harbour  of  Cadiz,  which  was  filled  with 
many  Spanish  ships,  embarking  provisions  and  warlike  stores,  and  destined 
to  proceed  to  join  the  great  armament  at  Lisbon.  Defying  the  guns 
of  the  fortreea,  and  the  huge  Spanish  galleys,  with  the  dash  of  the  true 
English  seaman,  Drake  made  himself  roaster  of  the  roadstead ;  and  in  the 
course  of  two  nights  and  one  day  had  sunk,  burnt,  or  captured  shipping 
of  ten  thousand  tons  lading.  To  use  his  own  expressive  phrase,  he  had 
"singed  the  Spanish  king's  beard."  He  had  tried  the  comparatively  amaU 
SngUah  vessela  against  the  mighty  galleys.  They  ran  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  fort,  after  tno  had  been  sunk.     He  had  found  that  daring 
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and  activity  were  of  more  importance  in  a  sea-fight  than  unwieldy  strength  ;- 
and  the  lesson  was  not  forgotten  when  the  day  of  the  greater  battle  had 
come.  Till  another  year  the  mighty  attempt  upon  England  was  delayed 
by  the  skill  and  courage  of  the  Devonshire  captain.  Setting  sail  for  thr 
Azores,  Drake  fell  in  with  a  most  valuable  Portuguese  carrack,  returning 
from  the  East  Indies';  and  he  took  this  ship  with  a  lading  which  made- 
the  San  Philipe  the  greatest  prize  that  had  ever  rewarded  the  energy  of 
English  mariners.  This  triumph  at  Cadiz,  and  this  capture  of  the  rich^ 
merchant-ship,  were  of  permanent  importance.  "  The  English,  ever  after 
that  time,  more  cheerfully  set  upon  those  huge,  castle-like  ships,  which  before 
they  were  afraid  of;  and  also  they  so  fully  understood,  by  the  merchants* 
books,  the  wealth  of  the  Indian  merchandises  and  the  manner  of  trading  in 
the  eastern  world,  that  they  afterwards  set  up  a  gainful  voyage  and  traffic 
thither,  ordaining  a  company  of  East  Indian  merchants.'*  *  Drake  came  back 
to  Plymouth;  and  during  a  year  of  warlike  inaction,  with  that  practical 
energy  which  is  one  of  the  characteristics  of  greatness  he  conferred  a  lasting 
benefit  upon  that  town.  The  populous  place  had  no  adequate  supply  of  fresh 
water.  At  Dartmoor  he  found  a  leat,  or  spring,  that  he  saw  was  capable  ot 
being  conducted  from  the  high  ground  to  a  reservoir  at  the  northern  suburb 
of  Plymouth.  He  mounted  his  horse,  says  the  local  tradition,  and  riding  to 
the  distant  hills  found  the  desired  supply ;  and  haying  pronounced  some 
magical  words  rode  back,  and  the  stream  followed  him  all  the  way  to  the 
town.  The  Plymouth  Leat  still  bestows  its  blessings  upon  a  large  population. 
Science  since  that  time  has  uttered  many  words  that  appear  still  more  magical ; 
but  the  scientific  instinct  of  this  rough  sailor  was  following  the  track  by 
which  philosophy  has  achieved  its  most  enduring  glories,  in  becoming  the- 
great  minister  to  all  those  conveniences  of  life  whose  blessings  are  of  universal: 
difiusion. 

After  Drake's  return  there  were  many  months  of  suspense.  The  people- 
of  England  knew  that  the  great  attempt  of  the  Spaniard  was  only  deferred. 
The  colonial  enterprises  in  which  Ealeigh  and  other  bold  spirits  desired  to 
persevere,  in  spite  of  loss  and  disappointment,  were  suspended.  Never  were 
the  prudence  and  vigilance  of  Elizabeth's  statesmen  more  required.  The 
position  of  Scotland  was  a  very  doubtful  one.  James  had  become  of  full  age ;. 
and  he  was  urged  on  many  sides  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  mother,  by 
joining  in  the  projects  of  Spain.  It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  were  his- 
real  inclinations.  Henry  Gary,  lord  Hunsdon,  was  sent  as  an  ambassador  to 
James  ;  and  Elizabeth  professed  great  confidence  in  his  friendship.  Jame»> 
admitted  that  he  had  received  tempting  ofiers  from  Spain :  but  declared  that 
he  detested,  as  much  as  herself,  the  plots  of  the  papists.  Hunsdon  had  na 
faith  in  him,  and  wrote  to  Elizabeth,  "  If  there  were  any  good  inclination  in. 
him  toward  your  highness,  which  I  neither  find  nor  believe  to  be,  yet  he  htth 
such  bad  company  about  him,  and  so  maliciously  bent  against  your  highness^ 
they  will  not  suffer  him  to  remain  in  it  two  days  together."  The  "  bad  com- 
pany "  of  which  Hunsdon  speaks  consisted  of  Huntley,  and  other  Catholic 
lords,  who  were  preparing  to  collect  forces  to  revolutionise  Scotland,  and  aid, 
by  a  diversion,  the  great  attempt  upon  England.  Some  of  the  band  were 
intriguing  in  foreign  courts,  and  communicating  with  Spain  and  Borne.     But 
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Ehxabeth  and  her  agenta  erentimlly  prerentedJamea  from  being  led  away  by 
his  "bad  company."  She  wrote  to  him  in  her  bold  characteristic  style, 
"  Bight  well  am  I  persuaded  that  your  greatest  danger  should  chance  jou  by 
crossing  ycur  strait  paths ;  for  be  that  hath  two  strings  to  his  bow  may 
ahoot  stronger,  but  never  strait ;  and  he  that  hath  no  sure  foundation 
cannot  but  ruin."  •  But  James  was  more  effectually  made  to  walk  Btrait 
by  present  payments  and  large  promises  than  by  pithy  lectures.  The  schemes 
of  tbe  Spanish  faction  were  penetrated  by  the  acuteness  of  Walsingham  and 
his  agents ;  and  England  was  free  to  concentrate  her  energies  upon  the  de- 
fence of  her  southern  and  western  coasts,  without  troubling  hetsdf  about  an 
enemy  on  her  northern  borders. 

The  notion  of  a  maritime  invasion  of  England  was,  to  the  majority  of  the 
people,  a  dim  tradition  of  centuries  long  paBt.  There  were  a  few  towers  on 
the  coast,  more  calculated  to  resist  a  handful  of  sea-robbers  thou  a  large 
invading  army.  In  the  interior  of  tbe  country  most  of  the  old  feudal  castlea 
had  gradually  giren  place  to  baronial  mansions  ;  and  those  that  remained 
were  little  suited  for  defence  against  artillery.  Baleigb,  the  most  sagacious 
in  counsel  or  action,  held  that  an  invader  could  only  be  prevented  landing  by 
the  resistance  of  a  fleet ;  and  he  maintained  that  in  a  country  where  there 
were  no  fortified  places,  and  tbe  ramparts  were  only  the  bodies  of  men,  it  was 
most  dangerous  not  to  offer  tbat  resistance  by  a  navy  of  competent  strength. 
The  government  of  Elizabeth  knew  tbe  weaJtneBs  of  tbe  country ;  but  they 
also  knew  its  power.  They  knew  the  mettle  of  its  mariners ;  and  they  had 
no  fear  of  tbe  loyalty  of  the  people.  The  mask  of  negotiation,  by  which 
Philip  and  the  prince  of  Parma  thought  to  divert  attention  from  their  real 
proceedings,  had  been  thrown  off.  It  was  now  thought  tbe  true  policy  to 
proclaim  their  vast  preparations  and  the  objects  of  that  mighty  arming,  so  as 
to  terrify  rather  than  delude.  Pope  Sixtus  V.  made  a  solemn  treaty  with 
Philip,  and  promised  him  an  enormous  subsidy,  to  be  paid  when  he  had  taken 
nbsolute  possession  of  any  English 
port.  The  warlike  pontiff  was  equally 
ready  with  his  spiritual  weapons.  He 
published  a  new  bull  of  excommunica- 
tion against  Elizabeth,  and  called  all 
Catholics  to  a  cniaade  against  England, 
ns  for  a  holy  war  against  the  Infidel. 
They  came  from  all  lands  where  the 
doctrines  of  the  Beformation  had  never 
taken  root,  or  had  been  extirpated — 
they  came,  needy  adventurers  with 
bigh-Bounding  names,  ready  to  fight  for 
the  true  faith,  and  to  have  each  a  dainty 
plot  of  the  English  garden.  They 
thought  less  of  the  plenary  indulgences 
promised  for  their  voluntary  service, 
than  of  the  stores  of  wealth  that  would  reward  their  valour,  when  the  Jezebel, 
tho  accursed  queen,  should  be  hurled  from  her  throne,  and  the  pope  should 
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have  bestowed  the  crown  upon  Philip  or  his  nominee.  Such  were  the  bands 
that  flocked  to  the  standard  of  the  duke  of  Parma  in  the  Netherlands.  But 
in  Spain,  and  in  Spain's  newlj  acquired  dominion  of  Portugal,  all  the  proud 
chivalry  that  had  won  the  golden  lands  of  Mexico  and  Peru  were  to  go  forth 
to  an  easier  conquest  of  the  worse  than  heathen,  who  obstructed  the  universal 
acceptance  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  the  old  world,  and  had  dared  to  dispute 
the  power  of  Spain  to  have  an  absolute  monopoly  of  the  soil  and  the  commerce 
of  the  new  world.  In  the  pride  of  their  invincibility  they  now  threw  away 
all  caution  and  concealment.  They  were  '^  men  grown  fierce  in  the  con- 
fidence of  their  own  strength  ;  and  they  held  it  sufficient  to  commend  the 
cause,  armada,  and  army,  to  the  bishop  of  Bome,  and  the  prayers  of  the 
Catholics  to  Gx>d  and  the  saints ;  and  to  set  forth  a  book  in  print,  with  maps, 
for  a  terror,  wherein  the  whole  preparation  was  particularly  set  down."  • 

The  unequalled  magnitude  of  this  armament  wrought  no  terror  in  England. 
The  minds  of  men  might  be  impressed  with  a  solemn  foreboding  of  a  great 
battle  to  be  fought  which  would  determine  the  whole  future  destinies  of  this 
island ;  but  there  was  no  faint-heartedness.  "  Many  ancient  and  strange 
prophecies  in  divers  languages,  and  many  excellent  astronomers  of  sundry 
nations,  had  in  very  plain  terms  foretold,  that  the  year  1588  should  be  most 
fatal  and  ominous  unto  all  estates,  concluding  in  these  words :  *  And  if  in 
that  year  the  world  do  not  perish  and  utterly  decay,  yet  empires  all,  and 
kingdoms  after,  shall ;  and  no  man  to  raise  himself  shall  know  no  way,  and 
that  for  ever  after  it  shall  be  called  the  year  of  wonder.' "  f  Englishmen 
heard  the  prophecy ;  but  there  was  no  faint-heartedness.  They  interpreted 
it,  after  their  own  resolute  fashion,  that  the  year  1588  should  be  a  fiEital  and 
ominous  year  to  their  enemies ;  the  God  of  the  Bible,  which  Englishmen 
had  learned  to  read  and  study,  being  with  the  defenders  of  the  land  that 
had  cast  off  the  usurped  power  and  the  superstitions  of  Bome.  '*  The 
\vhole  commonalty  of  England  became  of  one  heart  and  mind.  .  .  •  The 
English  nation  were  so  combined  in  heart,  that  I  here  confess  I  want  art 
lively  to  express  the  sympathy  of  love  between  the  subjects  and  the  sove- 
reign." X  ^^  queen  called  upon  her  lieutenants  of  counties  to  set  before 
the  gentlemen  under  their  lieutenantcy,  '^  the  instant  extraordinary  occasion  " 
for  a  larger  proportion  of  horsemen  and  footmen  than  had  been  certified ; 
"  considering  these  great  preparations  and  arrogant  threatenings  now  burst  out 
in  action  upon  the  seas,  tending  to  a  conquest  wherein  every  man's  particular 
state  is  in  the  highest  degree  to  be  touched,  in  respect  of  country,  liberty, 
wife,  children,  lands,  life,  and  that  which  specially  is  to  be  regarded,  for  the 
possession  of  the  true  and  sincere  religion  of  Christ."  §  She  had,  before  this, 
through  her  Council,  asked  the  authorities  of  London  what  the  city  would  do ; 
and  the  lord  mayor  and  aldermen  had  besought  that  the  Council  would  name 
what  they  thought  was  requisite.  "  The  lords,"  says  Stow,  "  demanded  five 
thousand  men  and  fifteen  ships.  The  city  craved  two  days'  respite  for  an 
answer,  which  was  granted ;  and  then  entreated  their  lordships,  in  sign  of 
their  perfect  love  and  loyalty  to  their  prince  and  country,  kindly  to  accept 

*  Camden.     Lord  Burleigh's  copy  of  the  book  **  set  forth  in  print"  (Lisbon,  1588)  is  in  the 
King's  Library  in  the  British  Museum. 

t  Stow.  t  Ibid. 
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ten  thousand  men  and  thirty  shipB,  amply  fumiehed."  In  such  a  epirit  aa 
this  there  woa  something  more  innncible  than  all  the  af  madaa  in  the  world. 
At  the  great  camp  at  Tilbury  was  collected  an  army  of  train  bands  from  the 
adjacent  countieB.  Another  army  was  in  the  interior  for  the  defence  of  the 
queen's  person,  and  to  be  used  as  a  dispoeable  force.  "  It  was  a  pleasant 
sight  to  behold  the  soldiers  as  they  marched  towards  Tilbury,  their  cheerful 
countenances,  courageous  words  and  gestures,  dancing  and  leaping  wheresoever 
they  came."  Well  does  the  old  historian  paint  the  national  spirit,  most 
cheerfiil  under  the  pressure  of  danger ; — the  spirit  of  a  really  free  population, 
ready  to  fight  "  aa  if  lusty  giants  to  ran  a  race,"  and  not  tha  less  prepared  to 
fight  because  they  had  little  experience  of  real  warfare.  They  had  country, 
liberty,  wife,  children,  lands,  life,  religion,  to  defend,  as  their  queen  bad  told 


Tilbury  Fort.    (About  ItU.) 

Utem.  There  was  inequality  of  rank  amongst  them,  but  there  was  equality 
of  duties  and  interests.  The  ploughman  who  followed  his  master's  landlord 
to  the  field,  the  apprentice  who  was  led  by  the  alderman  of  his  ward,  had 
not  been  chilled  into  indifference  by  the  insolence  of  birth,  for  the  true 
gentleman  was  never  insolent ;  nor  by  the  pride  of  wealth,  for  the  wealthy 
then  respected  those  who  were  the  instruments  of  their  money^making.  It 
was  free  England,  socially  free,  which  in  1668  was  called  to  fight  against  the 
bated  Spaniards,  whose  great  galleys  were  rowed  along  b^  slaves,  and  whosa 
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best  mariners  were  regarded  onlj  as  the  drudges  of  the  proud  warriors  who 
crowded  the  decks  of  the  eailiag  ahipa.  And  thus,  when  an  agent  of  the 
English  council  wrote  home  that  the  Spanish  navy  laj  under  the  castle  of 
Belem,  expecting  wind  to  set  sail,  and  that  he  judged  they  would  sood  be  in 
the  English  quarters — "  so  that  the  lightning  and  the  thunder-clap  will  be 
both  in  a  moment "  * — at  the  same  time  every  port,  firom  the  Lizard  to  the 
North  Foreland,  from  the  Naze  to  the  Tyne,  looked  to  its  own  little  craft,  and 
■  asked,  iu  no  niggard  spirit,  if  it  had  a  ship  that  could  be  fitted  oat  at  the 
common  expense,  to  make  one  in  that  great  sea-fight  that  was  near  at  hand. 
There  was  not  a  port  where  mariners  were  not  truned  to  hardy  and  dangerous 
adventure.  They  had  gone  forth,  once  from  Deptford  and  twice  from 
Harwich,  with  Frobisher,  to  search  for  the  north-west  passage.  Three  times 
had  the  polar  seas  been  penetrated  by  this 
intrepid  navigator,  who  left  his  name  in  those 
regions  to  which  so  miuiy  other  noble  e^ors 
liave  given  a  nomenclature.  Davis  followed 
Probisher  in  the  same  enterprise.  Our  man- 
ners  had  nrcumnaTigated  the  world  with  Drake ; 
and  bad  carried  the  terror  of  the  English  flag, 
fioating  finim  the  Felican  of  Plymouth,  into 
nhat  was  called  the  Indian  Sea,  in  despite  of 
the  Spaniard,  who  held  that  the  bishop  of  Bome 
had  bestowed  that  vast  ocean  upon  him  alone. 
"When  Elisabeth  told  the  Spaniard  that  her 
ships  should  sail,  and  her  people  should  found 
colonies  in  places  not  alr^idy  settled,  in  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  without  any  regard  to 
such  imaginary  right,  there  was  many  a  gentle- 
man of  ancient  family,  and  many  a  meichaiit  prince  of  self-created  fortune, 
ready  to  embark  his  property  in  this  opening  for  colonial  enterprise.  In 
the  year  of  the  Armada,  Cavendish  was  circumnavigating  the  world,  and  was 
warring  against  Spain,  after  the  example  of  Drake,  upon  the  coasts  of  Chili,  and 
Peru,  and  New  Spain ;  and  he  had  taken  a  great  galleon  on  the  coast  of 
California.  But  "  the  intrepid  corsairs,  who  had  rendered  every  sea  insecure, 
now  clustered  round  the  coasts  of  their  native  island."  t  There  were  with  them 
at  this  time  an  enterprising  band  who  were  preparing  to  send  out  a  new  colony 
to  Virginia.  The  first  noble  projects  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  and  his  half- 
brother,  Saleigh,  had  faUed.  Sir  Bichord  Qrenville  had  effected  a  settlement 
on  the  island  of  Boanoak  ;  yet  the  hostilities  of  the  natives,  and  the  disputes 
of  the  colonists  bad  prevented  any  effectual  establishment  of  the  English  in 
North  America  at  that  period.  The  governor  had  returned  home,  despairing 
of  success.  A  few  years  were  to  pass  over  before  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  was 
"to  moke  new  nations,"  amidst  dense  forests  and  boundless  prairies. 
England,  at  the  time  of  the  governor  of  Virginia's  return,  had  something 
nearer  home  to  think  of  than  the  colonisation  of  North  America.  But  she 
had  tasted  tobacco,  and  she  hoped  to  find  gold.  The  time  for  that  great  work 
of  "  plantation ' '  was  not  lar  distant. 
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Amongsi  the  curious  relics  of  this  moat  interesting  period  of  our  history 
one  of  the  moat  curioua  is  "  A  Plott  of  all  the  coast  of  Cornwall  and  Sevon- 
shire,  as  they  were  to  be  fortified  in  1588  against  the  landing  i 
enemy."*  In  thia  "Plott"  in  moat  distinctly 
laid  down  every  accessible  point  from  the  Land's 
end  to  Exmouth;  and,  leas  carefully  marked  for 
defence,  on  the  north  also.  There  appears  to 
have  been  one  invariable  mode  of  defence  upon 
the  exposed  coast,  that  of  breastworba  or  re 
doubts,  behind  whose  angles,  more  or  less  in 
number,  appear  soldiers,  bearing  pikes  At 
the  havena,  such  as  St.  Michael  a  Mount  Fly 
mouth,  and  Dartmouth,  pieces  of  ordnance  ore 
placed.  By  thia  plan  we  are  enabled  to  see  what 
were  the  defences  of  Plymouth.  In  the  centre 
of  the  Sound  is  a  little  fort  with  cannon  and  on 
each  side  of  the  passage  to  the  inner  harbour  are 
also  cannou.  The  town  is  indicated  by  a 
church  and  some  houses  with  gabled  roofs 
and  before  the  town  cannon  are  planted.  Taken  altogether,  the  number 
of  stations  for  artillery  is  very  inconsiderable.  On  this  south-western 
coaat,  which  waa  so  exposed  to  the  first  attack  of  the  invaders,  the  lines  of 
intrenchment  were  evidently  intended  to  be  of  no  ordinary  extent.  But  we 
may  readily  imagine  that  Saletgh's  counsel  to  meet  the  enemy  boldly  at  sea 
waa  considered  far  more  practicable  than  the  construction  of  land  defences  of 
such  magnitude.  Their  purposed  formation  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
entrusted  to  any  famous  military  engineers,  if  we  may  judge  from  a  notice  of 
magistrates,  in  1587,  that  they  intended  to  proceed  along  the  coast,  to  view 
the  dangerous  places  for  the  landing  of  an  enemy,  calling  upon  the  mayors  oi 
the  towns  to  attend  with  all  that  are  skilled  in  fortifications-t  The  temporary 
beacons  that  were  built  on  every  hill  and  high  cliff  of  that  coast,  and  which 
were  to  blaze  out  when  the  great  hostile  fleet  first  appeared  in  the  Channel, 
were  amongst  the  best  means  of  defence.  "  The  warning  radiance  "  waa  to 
call  every  merchant  ship  that  was  waiting  for  the  signal,  to  give  its  sails  to 
the  wind,  and  go  forth  to  fight.  It  was  to  be  repeated  in  the  remotest 
counties,  where  well-disciplined  men  with  how  and  arquebusa,  with  pike  and 
bill,  were  mustered  day  by  day  under  their  natural  leaders.  "  There  was 
through  England,  no  quarter,  eaat,  west,  north,  or  south,  but  all  concurred  in 
one  mind,  to  be  in  readiness  to  serve  for  the  realm  ....  As  the  leaders  and 
ofGcere  of  the  particular  bands  were  men  of  experience  in  the  wars,  so,  to 
make  the  bands  strong  and  constant,  choice  was  made  of  the  principal  knights 
of  all  countiea  to  bring  their  tenants  to  the  field,  being  men  of  strength,  and 
landed,  and  of  wealth ;  whereby  all  the  forces,  so  compounded,  were  of  a 
resolute  disposition  to  stick  to  their  lords  and  chieftains,  and  the  chieitaina  to 
trust  to  their  own  tenants,"  J     From  Cornwall  to  Kent,  and  eastward  to 

*  Cotton  CallaotioD,  in  ibe  British  Hauom,  Aag.  I.,  ToL  i.  0. 

't  Qnotail  froDi  "  Shema  Papcn,"  in  Baberta'i  "Soathern  CotinUes,"  p.  i20. 

;  "  Co[7  of  a  Letter  Mat  to  Uendo»."  London,  1593.  TfaU  sarioiu  tnot,  rrprinted  ia 
lb«  Hariciu  HiscelluiT,  purporta  to  be  iiy  k  Senuiur;  Frieit,  bat  ii  eridontlr  vritteD  b;  a 
wcU-infbnnad  Hiiflli«hin»ii  in  that  duuscter. 
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Lincolnshire,  the  same  writer,  who  describes  himself  as  an  eye-witness,  says 
that  the  maritime  counties  were  so  furnished  with  soldiers,  that  twenty 
thousand  fighting  men,  with  victual  and  ammunition,  could  have  been 
collected  in  fortj-eight  hours  at  anj  point  where  an  enemy  landed. 

Of  all  the  defences  of  the  realm  at  this  crisis  there  were  none  which  gave 
the  people  a  greater  confidence  thanr  the  demeanour  of  the  queen.  At  the 
camp  at  Tilbury,  she  was,  day  by  day,  in  the  midst  of  her  soldiers ;  going 
amongst  the  levies  in  their  particular  stations ;  reviewing  them  when  they 
were  trained  in  battalions ;  saluted,  wherever  she  moved, ''  with  cries,  with 
shouts,  with  all  tokens  of  love,  of  obedience,  of  readiness  and  willingness  to 
fight  for  her."  Erom  that  army,  adds  the  eye-witness,  went  forth  at  certain 
times,  a  solemn  voice  to  Heaven,  of  '^  divers  psalms,  put  into  form  of  prayers, 
in  praise  of  Almighty  God,  no  ways  to  be  misliked,  which  she  greatly  com- 
mended, and  with  very  earnest  speech  thanked  Gtod  with  them."  To  that 
camp  of  Tilbury,  and  to  the  towns  near  London,  came  bands  of  men  from 
distant  places, ''  whom  she  remanded  to  their  countries,  because  their  harvest 
was  at  hand ;  and  many  of  them  would  not  be  countermanded,  but  BtOl 
approached  onward,  on  their  own  charges  as  they  said,  to  see  her  person,  and  to 
fight  with  them  that  boasted  to  conquer  the  realm."  The  soldiers  gazed  upon 
their  sovereign  riding  amidst  the  camp,  bearing  a  marshal's  truncheon ;  and 
knights  and  gentlemen  pressed  round  her  tent,  where  she  sat  surrounded  by 
her  great  nobles,  and  having  profiered  their  services  and  received  her  winning 
acceptance,  led  their  bands  home  to  spread  the  fame  of  the  great  queen,  who 
was  resolved,  as  she  said,  "  to  lay  down  for  my  Qod,  and  for  my  kingdom,  and 
for  my  people,  my  honour  and  my  blood,  even  in  the  dust."  Thus  she  said, 
in  the  famous  oration  which  has  been  handed  down  to  us — "  words  that 
bum," — words  which  England  has  never  forgotten  in  any  hour  of  similar 
peril : — 

"  My  loving  people,  we  have  been  persuaded  by  some  that  are  careful  of 
our  safety,  to  take  heed  how  we  commit  ourselves  to  armed  multitudes,  for 
fear  of  treachery ;  but  I  assure  you,  I  do  not  desire  to  live  to  distrust  my 
faithful  and  loving  people.  Let  tyrants  fear !  I  have  always  so  behaved 
myself,  that,  under  God,  I  have  placed  my  chiefest  strength  and  safeguard  in 
the  loyal  hearts  and  good  will  of  my  subjects ;  and  therefore  I  am  come 
amongst  you,  as  you  see,  at  this  time,  not  for  my  recreation  and  disport,  but 
being  resolved,  in  the  midst  and  heat  of  the  battle,  to  live  or  die  amongst 
you  all ;  to  lay  down  for  my  God,  and  for  my  kingdom,  and  for  ray  people, 
my  honour  and  my  blood,  even  in  the  dust.  I  know  I  have  the  body  but  of 
a  weak  and  feeble  woman  ;  but  I  have  the  heart  and  stomach  of  a  king,  and 
of  a  king  of  England  too,  and  think  foul  scorn  that  Parma  or  Spain,  or  any 
prince  of  Europe,  should  dare  to  invade  the  borders  of  my  realm !  To 
which,  rather  than  any  dishonour  shall  grow  by  me,  I  myself  will  take  up 
arms, — I  myself  will  be  your  general,  judge,  and  rewarder  of  every  one  of 
your  virtues  in  the  field.  I  know  already,  for  your  forwardness,  you  have 
deserved  rewards  and  crowns ;  and  we  do  assure  you,  on  the  word  of  a 
prince,  they  shall  be  duly  paid  you.  lu  the  meantime,  my  lieutenant-general 
shall  be  in  my  stead,  than  whom  never  prince  commanded  a  more  noble  or 
worthy  subject ;  not  doubting  but,  by  your  obedience  to  my  general,  by 
your  concord  in  the  camp,  &rtd  your  valour  in  the  field,  we  shall  short! v 
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bftTfi  a  &moii8  victory  over  tboae  enemies  of  my  Ood,  of  my  kingdoms,  and 
of  my  people." 

fiat  of  all  the  defences  of  the  country  at  this  perilous  crisis  the  loyalty 
of  the  great  body  of  the  Catholics  was  amongst  the  most  important.  The 
laws  against  Popish  recuHants  were  severe,  but  they  were  greatly  mitigated  in 
their  execution ;  and  it  may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  the  fines  im< 
posed  upon  them  were  inflicted,  except  in  extreme  cases.  On  the  approach  of 
the  armada  some  of  the  recusants  were  thro  wn  into  prison ;  but  they  were 
released  upon  subscribing  a  declaration  that  the  queen  was  their  lawful 
■OTereign,  notbwithatanding  any  excommunication;    and   that  tbey  would 


defend  her  with  life  and  goods  against  prince,  pope,  or  potentate.*  It  was 
proposed  by  some  to  disarm  them,  but  this  absurd  scheme  was  rejected ;  and 
the  confidence  of  the  goTeroment  in  the  patriotism  of  the  great  body  who 
adhered  to  the  ancient  church  was  strikingly  exhibited  by  the  appointment 
of  Howard,  a  Catholic,  to  the  command  of  the  Sect.  In  truth  the  Jesuits 
and  Seminary  Priests  had  executed  their  misBion  in  a  way  to  disgust  those  who 


*  See  cote  in  longuil,  toL  t 
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had  sense  to  know  that  the  Bomanists  constituted  a  minoritj  of  the  coontrj ; 
and  that,  although  their  faith  was  not  in  the  ascendant,  they  would  not  be 
persecuted  for  their  opinions  unless  they  were  hounded  on  into  conspiracy. 
The  Catholic  landed  proprietors  were  Englishmen ;  they  were  gentlemen ; 
their  wel&re  was  bound  up  with  the  prosperity  of  their  country,  and  that 
was  prosperous  beyond  all  example.    The  miserable  libels  against  the  queen 
provoked  their  disgust,  instead  of  exciting  them  to  rebellion.    The  invading 
ships  of  Spain  were  laden  with  printed  books,  whose  title  was  an ''Admonition 
to  the  Nobility  and  People  of  England  and  Ireland,  concerning  the  present 
Wars  made  for  the  execution  of  his  holiness'  sentence,  by  the  high  and 
mighty  king  catholic  of  Spain ;  by  the  cardinal  of  England."     This  brutal 
production,  to  which  cardinal  Allen  had  the  baseness  to  put  his  name,  con- 
tained  the  same  filthy  libels  against  Elizabeth  as  those  which  had  been 
whispered  through  the  land  by  the  missionaries  of  Eome.      The  honest 
Catholics  despised  these  gross  calumnies  and  incentives  to  murder.     When 
the  trial  came  they  were  found  in  the  train-bands  of  that  queen  who,  they 
were  told,  "  deserveth  not  only  deposition,  but  all  vengeance  both  of  Qod  and 
man."     They  were  found  nobly  fighting  in  her  ships.    The  time  might  come 
when  such  loyalty  might  be  rewarded  by  equal  civil  rights,  though  not  with  eccle- 
siastical preponderance.    There  was  a  struggle  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  this  great  principle  was  fully  recognised ;  but  the  noble  example  of 
the  Catholics  of  1588  has  always  endured,  as  one  of  the  best  arguments  for 
a  final  and  complete  justice  to  their  descendants. 


Uoward.  Lard  Olgb  AdmircU. 
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Sailing  of  tbs  Armula— The  English  Fleet — The  Arm&da  off  PiTmoath — The  fight  np  ChaaDel 
—The  tun  to  Calaii— The  Fire-Ships  at  Calaie— The  fight  off  OraTelinee— The  flight  te 
the  North — The  DeliTorance — The  ThanksgiTlag  —  Spain  makei  new  preparationi^ 
EipediUoni  againit  Spain — The  heroic  time. 

Oh  the  28th  of  May,  1586,  from  his  galleon  San  Marten,  lying  iu  the 
TagiiB  off  Belem,  the  duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  "  captaJn-general  of  the  ocean 
eea,  of  the  coast  of  Andaluiia,  and  of  this  armj  of  his  majestj,"  iBBued  hU 
orders  to  be  observed  in  the  voyage  towards  England.  This  was  an  army,  be 
it  remarked,  and  the  command  of  it  was  given  to  a  general.  The  figbtiDg 
men  who  went  on  hoard  that  fleet,  and  the  manners  »'ho  worked  the  ships, 
were  a  distinct  race ;  and  there  were  especial  regulations  for  holding  them 
together  in  a  very  doubtful  amity.  On  the  29th  of  May,  the  captain-general 
being  under  the  towers  of  Belem,  led  the  way  down  the  Tagus ;  and  amidst 
the  sounding  of  trumpets  from  every  Tessel,  the  mighty  armada  followed  him, 
when  be  bad  fired  hia  gun  na  the  signal,    fieiog  specially  wanicd  in  these 
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orders  to  l>eware  of  sands  and  "  cachops/*  *  they  sweep  majestically  down 
the  broad  river,  and  having  passed  the  Bar  are  in  the  vast  Atlantic. 
Never  did  such  a  sight  present  itself  to  the  gazers  on  the  hills,  as  when  the 
ten  squadrons  of  this  fleet  dropped  down  the  Tagus,  issuing,  in  a  succession 
that  appeared  endless,  out  of  the  great  bay.  The  captain-general  commanded 
Twelve  Portuguese  galleons,  the  largest  sailing-vessels.  There  were  the  fleets 
of  Biscay,  of  Castile,  of  Andalusia,  of  Guypuscoa ;  the  Eastern  fleet ;  the  fleet 
called  Ureas  or  Hulks,  and  a  squadron  of  smaller  vessels.  Lastly,  were 
four  galeasses  of  Naples,  and  four  galleys  of  Portugal ;  these  eight  enormous 
vessels  being  rowed  by  two  thousand  and  eighty-eight  slaves.  The  whole 
number  of  ships  was  one  hundred  and  thirty-six ;  having  a  burthen  of  59,120 
tons ;  mounted  with  8165  pieces  of  cannon ;  worked  by  8746  mariners,  besides 
the  slaves ;  and  carrying  21,639  soldiers.  This  fleet  was  accompanied  by  a 
large  number  of  trading  vessels,  ready  to  supply  its  wants.  Every  ship  wa» 
provided  with  two  boat-loads  of  stones,  "  to  throw  in  the  time  of  fight ; "  and 
with  wild-fire,  to  be  given  out  to  the  most  expert.  All  the  vessels  were  to  sail 
as  close  as  possible.  Their  course  was  for  Cape  Finisterre,  where  they  were 
to  rendezvous,  in  case  of  separation ;  or  to  make  for  Corunna,  then  known 
as  The  Grojne.  Departing  thence,  "  they  shall  set  their  course  for  Scilly.'* 
If  any  ship  were  to  lose  the  fleet,  the  crew  were  not  to  return  to  Spain, 
under  penalty  of  death  ;  but  to  seek  the  navy  "  in  Mount's  Bay,  which  Ib 
between  the  Land's  End  and  the  Lizard."  And  so  they  sailed  along  in  great 
pomp  and  security,  hoping  to  be  on  the  south-western  coast  of  England,  at 
the  time  when  another  fleet,  equipped  in  the  Netherlands,  should  be  ready 
to  sail  under  the  command  of  the  prince  of  Parma.  But  when  the  Spanish 
fleet  had  nearly  reached  Cape  Pinisterre,  a  storm  arose,  which  scattered  thiv 
ships,  and  compelled  the  great  body  of  the  armament  to  go  into  Corunna  to 
refit.  The  news  reached  England  that  the  mighty  fleet  had  been  nearly 
destroyed;  and  the  lord  high  admiral,  Howard  of  Effingham,  sailed  from 
England  to  complete  the  destruction.  But  he  found  that  the  storm  had 
been  less  fatal  than  believed,  and  that  the  expectation  that  no  invasion  would 
be  attempted  that  summer  was  a  mistake.  He  wisely  returned,  to  wait  for 
the  enemy  in  the  Channel.  For  a  month  did  the  great  fleet  lie  in  Corunna 
harbour.  The  prince  of  Parma's  flat-bottomed  vessels,  for  the  conveyance  of 
thirty-five  thousand  men,  were  lying  at  Bruges ;  and  the  ports  of  Nieuport  and 
Dunkirk,  from  which  they  could  have  put  to  sea,  were  blockaded  by  a  combined 
English  and  Dutch  fleet.  The  instructions  for  the  invasion  were  rigidly  laid 
down  at  the  court  of  Madrid.  The  Spanish  fleet  was  to  steer  for  Flanders ;  and 
imder  its  protection  the  duke  of  Parma  was  to  disembark  his  army  in  Kent  or 
Essex,  and  march  to  London.  The  plan  was  known ;  and  hence  the  camp  at 
Tilbury,  with  a  bridge  of  boats  to  Gravesend,  for  connecting  the  Essex  and 
Kentish  shores.  The  Flemish  army  having  landed,  the  troops  of  the  armada 
were  to  be  carried  to  the  coast  of  Yorkshire.  There  was  an  arrangement  also, 
that  when  the  Spanish  armament  came  into  the  Channel  it  should  have  the 
co-operation  of  the  duke  of  Guise,  who"  was  to  land  in  the  west,  to  eflfect  a 
diversion ;  whilst  the  real  attacks  upon  the  capital  and  in  the  north  were  going 
forward.     The  delay  at    Corunna  disconcerted  these  arrangements.     But 

*  O&cbops  are  great  l>anks  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus. 
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whilst  the  tnple  danger  appeared  imminent,  the  English  courage  never 
quailed.  Ghiise  withdrew  his  troops  to  the  interior.  Parma  made  no  strenu- 
ous efforts  to  take  his  share  in  the  great  enterprise.  The  storm  that  drove 
Medina  and  his  galleons  and  galeasses  into  Corunna  might  have  disturbed 
these  plans ;  but  the  English  and  Dutch  preparations  were  not  likely  to  make 
€huise  and  Parma  confident  of  their  easy  execution. 

The  queen^s  ships  at  Plymouth,  under  the  lord  high  admiral,  were  thirty- 
four  in  number.  Their  aggregate  burthen  was  11,820  tons ;  they  mounted  837 
guns  ;  and  they  mustered  6279  seamen.  Howard  was  in  the  Ark-Boyal,  of 
800  tons ;  Drake,  the  vice-admiral,  was  in  the  Eevenge,  500  tons  ;  Hawkins, 
the  rear-admiral,  was  in  the  Victory,  800  tons ;  Probisher  was  in  the 
Triumph,  1100  tons.  This  was  the  largest  ship  of  the  fleet,  of  which  one-third 
of  the  nimiber  was  below  100  tons.  But  there  were  forty-two  vessels  serving 
by  tonnage,  merchant-ships,  which  had  2587  mariners ;  and  there  were  thirty- 
eight  vessels,  carrying  2710  mariners,  fitted  out  by  the  city  of  London.  With 
coasters  and  volunteers,  the  whole  number  of  ships,  large  and  small,  was  one 
hundred  and  ninety-seven,  having  one-half  only  of  the  tonnage  of  the  Spanish 
fleet.  The  greater  part  was  in  Plymouth  and  Dartmouth ;  but  a  squadron 
under  lord  Seymour  was  taking  part  in  the  blockade  of  the  Plemish  coast. 
The  whole  number  of  sailors  in  the  fleet  was  15,785.  The  mariners  were  the 
only  fighting  men  of  the  ships.  The  diflerence9  of  construction  and  of  equip- 
ment in  the  English  and  the  Spanish  navies  were  most  remarkable  ;  but  they 
were  not  so  remarkable  as  the  difference  of  the  men  on  board  of  them.  The 
Portuguese  galleys,  each  with  three  hundred  rowers,  could  move  against  the 
wind  as  if  by  steam.  But  the  poor  slaves  were  perfectly  exposed  to  the  shot 
of  large  and  small  arms ;  and  the  movements  of  the  enormous  vessels  were 
tlius  liable  to  serious  interruption.  The  galleons  were  unwieldj  floating 
towers,  with  many  decks,  where  the  soldiers  and  gunners  were  stowed 
amidst  comforts  unknown  to  the  mariners.  In  the  orders  for  sailiiig  of  the 
duke  of  Medina  we  find,  '*  for  that  the  mariners  must  resort  unto  their  work, 
tackle,  and  navigation,  it  is  convenient  that  their  lodging  be  in  the  upper 
works  of  the  poop  and  forecastle,  othervrise  the  soldiers  will  trouble  them  in 
the  voyage.*'  But  this  was  the  invariable  practice  in  the  Spanish  navy. 
"  The  mariners  are  but  as  slaves  to  the  rest,  to  moil  and  to  toil  day  and 
night ;  and  these  [the  mariners]  but  few  and  bad,  and  not  suffered  to  sleep 
or  harbour  under  the  decks.  Por,  in  fair  or  foul  weather,  in  storms, 
sun,  or  rain,  they  must  pass  void  of  covert  or  succour."  *  The  English 
ships  were  short  in  the  build ;  and  were  rigged  so  as  readily  to  tack.  Every 
man  on  board  was  as  willing  to  assist  in  working  his  vessel  as  to  fight. 
Drake,  in  his  voyage  round  the  world,  exclaimed,  '^  I  must  have  the  gentlemen 
to  hale  and  draw  with  the  mariners.**  Officers  and  men  stood  by  each  other 
in  a  brotherhood  made  closer  by  a  common  danger  and  a  mutual  dependence. 
Thus,  when  the  two  fleets  came  together  in  action,  **  the  English  ships,  being 
far  the  lesser,  charged  the  enemy  with  marvellous  agility ;  and  having  dis- 
charged their  broadsides  flew  forth  furiously  into  the  deep,  and  levelled  their 
shot  directly  without  missing,  at  these  great  ships  of  the  Spaniards.*'  t    When 

*  Quoted  in  ''Westward  Ho,**  by  the  Bev.  Charles  Kingsley;  axomanoe  imbned  irith  the 
tmesi  spirit  of  history,  and  displaying  a  far  higher,  because  more  intelUgeat,  patriotism,  than 
most  of  cor  modem  histories  of  this  period  of  heroic  struggle.  t  CSamden,  ed.  16S0. 
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Valdez,  the  commander  of  tlie  AndaJusiiui  Bqoadron,  lost  bis  forenust ;  "  lie 
lay,"  says  Stow,  "  like  a  stiff  elephant  in  the  open  field,  beeet  with  eager 
hounds,"  Wotton  has  compared  the  movements  of  the  Ihiglish  ships  to  "a 
morioe-daace  upon  the  waters." 

On  the  12th  of  July  the  Spanish  fleet  stood  out  to  sea  from  Coranno. 
The  armada  kept  its  course  through  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  with  a  favourable 
wind,  until  the  16th,  when  there  was  a  great  calm  and  a  thick  fog  till  noon. 
The  wind  shifting  from  north-east  to  west,  and  then  to  eaat-Bcutb>east, 
dispersed  the  ships ;  and  they  were  scarcely  gathered  together  when  the 
Bogliah  coast  was  in  sight.  On  the  19th  they  were  aeen  entering  the 
Channel  by  Pleming,  a  captain  of  a  pinnace,  according  to  Camden ;  but  by 
other  accounts  a  Scottish  pirate.  This  captain,  whether  honest  trader  or 
rover,  Made  all  sail  for  Plymouth,  to  communicate  his  momentaus  news. 
There  was  a  gallant  fleet  in  the  harbour ;  and  there  were  commanders  on 
shore,  of  the  same  material  as  that  out  of  which  the  Blokes  and  Nelsons  were 
formed.  About  the  port  was  a  great  land  force  under  the  ordera  of  Baleigh, 
who  would  rather  have  been  at  sea.  The  Howards  were  there,  lord  Charles 
and  lord  Thomas,  .with  lord  Sheffield,  the  nephew  of  the  lord  high  admiral, 
and  sir  Bobcrt  Southwell,  his  son-in-law.  But  birth  then  gave  no  exclusive 
title  to  command.  The  rough-handed  Hawkins, 
and  Drake,  and  Frobisher,  and  Fenner,  and 
many  another  captain  who  had  steered  and 
fought  his  way  upwards  from  the  forecastle,  were 
there  j  and  they  went  to  their  work  with  that 
hearty  will  which  is  best  inspired  by  a  free 
service.  And  so,  on  the  night  of  the  19th,— 
after  Drake  had  finished  his  game  at  bowls, 
in  which  tradition  we  have  a  lively  &ith, — the 
fleet  was  warped  out  of  the  harbour.  Howard 
told,  in  a  letter  of  the  2l8t  addressed  to  WaU 
singham,  the  story  of  his  first  operations,  using 
the  brief  style  best  suited  for  a  man  of  action : 
"  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  any  long  letter ; 
we  are  at  this  present  otherwise  occupied  than 
with  writing.  Upon  Friday,  at  Plymouth,  I 
received  intelligence  that  there  were  a  great  number  of  ships  descried  off 
the  Liiard  ;  whereupon,  although  the  wind  was  very  scant,  we  ^rat  warped  out 
of  harbour  that  night ;  and  upon  Saturday  it  turned  out  rain,  hard  by,  the  wind 
being  at  south-west ;  and  about  three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  descried 
the  Spanish  fleet,  and  we  did  what  we  could  to  work  for  the  wind,  which  bv 
this  morning  we  had  recovered,  descrying  their  fleet  to  consist  of  a  hundred 
and  sixty  sail."* 

"  At  Plymoulli  Bpeedilj,  loot  thej  aliLp  Talluitlj  ; 
Bnver  ships  never  were  wen  nnder  uil, 
With  their  fair  coloan  Bpreul,  and  strtamen  on  their  head — 
How  bragging  Spaniard^  take  care  of  jonr  tul."  t 

Up  the  Channel  sail  the  galleons  and  the  galeasses,  the  carracki  uiil 

argosies,  before  that  south-west  breeze.     Englandis  on  the  look-out  from  ever^ 

*  Letter  m  the  SUte  Paper  Office.  t  Ballad,   "The  wia^nf  of  Cslei,'  Tmej,  toL  ii. 
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hill  and  everf  beacli  from  the  Lizard  to  the  Start.  Little  pinnaces  go 
boldly  forth  from  Marozion,  and  Falmouth,  and  Fowey  ;  as  Howard  and  his 
fleet  pass  the  Eddyatone,  then  a  bare  rock  with  no  warning  light.  Is  the 
great  armada  aboat  to  attack  Plymouth  P  The  day  will  ahow.  It  sweeps  on 
"  in  front  like  a  half-moon,  the  homa  stretching  forth  about  the  breadth  of 
seven  miles,  sailing  as  it  were  with  labour  of  the  winds,  and  groaning  of  the 
ocean,  slowly  though  with  full  sails."    "Will  Howard  not  gire  fight  ?    Will 


the  daring  captains  who  have  borne  the  English  flag  from  the  north  pole  tc 
the  tropics,  and  some  of  whom  have  put  agirdleroundtlieearth,will  they  let 
the  armada  pass  uucathed F    They  know  theii  buainefls.     "Willingly  they 
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Buffer  it  to  pass  by,  that  thev  miglit  chase  them  in  the  rear  with  a  foreright 
wind."  On  the  2l8t,  *'  about  nine  of  the  clock,  before  noon,  the  lord  admira] 
commanded  his  pinnace,  called  the  Disdain,  to  give  the  defiance  unto  the 
duke  of  Medina.*'  It  was  the  old  feudal  challenge ;  but  there  was  no  pause 
for  the  answer.  The  pinnace  fired  a  shot  at  the  first  ship  it  met,  and  Howard, 
like  a  gallant  leader  as  he  was,  began  the  fight :  ''  with  much  thundering  out  of 
his  own  ship,  called  the  Ark-royal,  he  first  set  upon  the  admiral,  as  he  thought, 
of  the  Spaniards ;  but  it  was  Alphonso  de  Lena's  ship.  Soon  after,  Drake, 
Hawkins,  and  Frobisher,  played  with  their  ordnance  upon  the  hindmost 
squadron,  which  was  commanded  by  Eecalde,  who  laboured  all  he  could  to 
stay  his  men  that  fled  to  the  fleet,  till  his  own  ship,  being  much  battered  with 
shot,  and  now  grown  unserviceable,  hardly  withdrew  itself  to  the  main  fleet. 
At  which  time  the  duke  of  Medina  gathered  together  his  fleet  scattered  here 
and  there,  and  hoisting  more  sail,  held  on  his  intended  course.  Neither  could 
he  do  any  other,  seeing  both  the  wind  favoured  the  English,  and  their  ships 
would  turn  about  with  incredible  celerity  which  way  soever  they  would  to 
charge,  wind,  and  tack  about  again.  And  now  had  they  maintained  a  hot 
fight  the  space  of  two  hours,  when  the  lord  admiral  thought  not  good  to 
continue  the  fight  any  longer,  for  that  forty  of  his  ships  were  not  yet  come 
in,  being  scarce  yet  gotten  out  of  the  haven."  • 

The  night  that  followed  was  one  of  strange  tumult  in  those  waters,  which 
a  foreign  ship  had  not  traversed  in  man's  remembrance  without  vailing  to  the 
EngUsh  flag.  The  sea  was  troubled ;  the  sky  was  dark ;  a  huge  Biscayan 
vessel  took  fire ;  and  in  the  confusion  the  galleon  of  Don  Pedro  de  Yaldez 
got  foul  of  another  ship,  and  was  left  behind.  Drake  1^  gone  after  five 
vessels  that  proved  to  be  merchantmen  of  Germany ;  and  this  had  deranged 
the  movements  of  the  squadron  that  was  to  have  followed  his  lantern. 
Howard,  with  two  ships,  had  held  on  1  brough  the  night  after  the  Spaniards. 
Drake  coming  back  from  his  bootless  chase  fell  in  with  the  great  galleon  aban- 
doned by  her  companions  ;  and  Yaldez  became  his  prisoner,  with  a  booty  of 
55,000  ducats,  which  were  distributed  amongst  the  crews.  At  nightfall  of  that 
second  day  the  active  vice-admiral  was  again  with  his  commander.  The  next 
morning  Howard  was  better  prepared  for  a  general  engagement.  His  men 
were  in  great  heart,  for  the  invincible  armada  was  found  to  be  vulnerable. 
The  remainder  of  the  fleet  has  come  out  of  Plymouth,  and  Baleigh  has 
come  with  them,  to  take  his  share  in  that  sea-fight,  rather  than  remain  with 
his  inactive  army  on  land.  The  armada  on  this  morning  of  the  23rd  of  July 
is  off  Portland.  And  now,  says  Stow,  "the  English  navy,  being  well  increased, 
gave  charge  and  chase  upon  tbe  enemy,  squadron  after  squadron  seconding 
each  other  like  swift  horsemen  that  could  nimbly  come  and  go,  and  fetch  the 

wind  with  most  advantage The  English  chieftains  ever  sought  to 

single  out  the  great  commanders  of  the  Spanish  host,  whose  lofty  castles 
held  great  scorn  of  their  encounter."  But  the  English  chieftains  knew 
better  tactics  than  to  attempt  to  grapple  with  these  castles,  and  to  board 
them.  They  knew  that  if  their  daring  sailors  could  climb  to  their  highest 
decks,  they  would  there  find  great  companies  of  soldiers  in  armour,  provided 
with  every  instrument  of  destruction.    Ealeigh  had  told  them,  as  he  said 

*  Thii  paaage  is  from  CSunden.    We  shall  nae  hia  words  oocaaiomJly,  and  Uioae  of  Stow  and 
•tlicr  old  wrilen^  wiUiont  always  Indicating  the  anthority  from  which  we  quote. 
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atlerwuds  in  his  "  Hiatory  of  the  World,"  that  "  to  clap  ships  together 
without  conBideiation  belongs  rather  to  a  madman  than  a  man  of  war ; "  that 
"  the  guns  of  a  slow  ship  pierce  aa  well,  and  make  as  great  holes,  as  those  iu 
■0,  swift."     And  so  the  English,  having  been  well  taught  "  the  difference 


between  fighting  loose  or  at  large,  and  grappling,"  ran  in  under  tlie  great 
galleons,  and  having  delivered  their  broadsides,  sheered  out  of  tho  range  of 
the  Spanish  guns,  which  were  high  above  the  water-line.  "  If  ever  waa  beard 
greater  thundering  of  ordnance  on  both  sides,  which  notwithstanding  from 
the  Spaniards  flew  for  the  most  part  over  the  English  without  harm."  In 
this  furious  skirmish  there  was  alternate  success.  The  ships  of  London, 
hemmed  in  by  the  Spaniards,  nere  rescued  by  the  queen's  ships ;  and  the 
fleet  of  Biscay,  under  Becalde,  being  surrounded  by  the  English  wasps,  was 
delivered  from  danger  by  the  galeaases,  who,  "  as  sergeanta  of  the  band,  would 
issue  forth  to  succour  their  distressed  fiienda."  One  English  commander 
only  fell — "  Cock,  an  Englishman,  who  died  with  honour  in  the  midst  of  the 
enemies  in  a  small  ship  of  hia."  From  morning  till  uight  this  flght  con- 
tinned  ;  the  Spaniards  sometimes  besring  down  upon  their  pursuers,  and  then 
going  before  the  west  wind  towards  St.  Albsn'a  Head. 

The  21th  is  a  day  of  rest.  The  fleets  are  becalmed,  vrith  the  Needles  in 
distant  view.  Howard  has  sent  some  small  craft  to  Portsmouth  for  supplies 
of  ammunition.  From  every  port  of  Dorsetahire  and  Hampshire  fresh  riups 
hsTe  come  forth,  hired  and  armed  by  the  gentlemen  of  England  to  aid  in  this 
£reat  defence.    The  harvest-time  is  at  hand ;  but  let  the  rye  and  the  barley, 
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the  wheat  and  the  oats,  be  gathered  in  bj  the  women  and  the  children  and 
the  old  men  ;  for  the  able-bodied  must  fight,  or  no  harvest  will  in  future  be 
worth  the  gathering  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  For  four  days  the  fishermen 
of  the  long  line  of  shore  have  been  hovering  about  the  fleets,  instead  of  casting 
their  nets.  The  sea-weed  burners  on  the  shelves  of  the  coast  have  let  out 
their  fires,  and  have  climbed  to  the  cliffs  to  gaze  upon  the  flashing  smoke  far 
out  at  sea.  Now  the  great  towers  lie  idlj  about  Furbeck,  and  the  men  of 
Poole  and  Christchurch  wonder  if  they  are  going  up  the  Solent.  For  four 
nights  the  beacon-fires  have  been  lighted.  For  four  nights  thej  have 
proclaimed  to  the  people  throughout  the  land  that  they  must  watch  and  pray. 
On  this  fifth  night  of  danger  they  again  send  out  their  tongues  of  fiame  from 
every  cliff  and  every  hill : — 

**  For  swift  to  east  and  swift  to  west  the  wamiDg  radiance  spread — 
High  on  St.  Michaers  Mount  it  shone — it  shone  on  Beachy  Head. 
Far  o*er  the  deep  the  Spaniard  saw,  along  each  southern  shire, 
Cape  beyond  cape,  in  endless  range,  those  twinkling  points  of  fire.*'  * 

The  armada  lies  becalmed,  on  the  25th  of  July,  below  the  chalk  cliflfb  of 
Freshwater.  It  is  the  day  of  St.  James  the  Great,  the  patron  saint  of  Spain; 
but  it  is  not  a  day  in  which  the  saint  will  inspire  the  Spaniard  with  the 
determination  to  fight  against  the  Heretic,  as  he  inspired  him  to  fight  against 
the  Moslem.  A  great  ^dleon,  disabled  in  the  fight  of  the  23rd,  has  dropped 
astern ;  and  Hawkins,  in  the  Victory,  has  been  towed  to  take  possession  of 
her.  There  is  no  resistance  from  the  galleon.  But  a  thousand  oars  are  now 
lashing  the  quiet  waves ;  and  three  of  the  great  galeasses  come  to  rescue  her, 
and  to  punish  her  daring  captor.  But  the  Lion  and  the  Bear,  the  Triumph 
and  the  Elizabeth  Jonas,  are  quickly  about  them,  with  their  sixty  pounders, 
and  their  thirty-three  pounders,  known  as  cannon  and  demi-cannon,  "  sending 
their  dole  until  the  Spaniard's  blood  ran  out  at  scupper-hole."  The  battle, 
for  a  breeze  had  sprung  up,  again  becomes  general.  Medina's  ship,  the  San 
Martin,  has  her  mainmast  shot  away,  and  is  about  to  strike  to  Frobisher. 
Medina  is  saved  by  his  generals,  Mexia  and  Kecalde.  Howard  joins  in  the 
struggle.  The  issue  is  long  doubtful.  But  the  English  powder  is  exhausted; 
and  there  is  no  more  fighting  on  that  summer  afternoon.  •  The  next  day  the 
lord  high  admiral  is  bestowing  the  greatest  honour  that  the  worthies  of 
England  then  aspired  to  receive.  Lords  might  be  born,  but  Knights  muat  be 
made.  For  their  services  in  these  six  days  of  incessant  work,  lord  Sheffield 
and  lord  Thomas  Howard,  Frobisher,  Townsend  and  Hawkins,  were  knighted 
**  for  their  valour."  It  was  resolved  to  defer  any  further  attack  till  the 
Spaniard  was  in  the  narrow  sea.  "  So  with  a  fair  Etesian  gale,  which  in  our 
sky  bloweth  for  the  most  part  from  the  south-west  and  by  south,  clear  and 
fair,  the  Spanish  fleet  sailed  forward,  the  English  fleet  following  close  at  the 
lieels."  On  the  26th  and  27th,  the  vast  navies  are  seen  as  they  coast  along, 
from  Selsea  Bill,  and  from  the  downs  of  Brighton,  from  Hastings,  and  from 
Dungeness.  For  seven  days  has  the  Spaniard  been  fighting  his  way  through 
the  Channel,  and  at  length  he  is  at  anchor  before  Calais  on  the  Saturday  night 
of  that  week  of  memorable  conflict.  But  when  the  morning  of  Sunday 
dawns,  and  the  F^nch  and  Walloons  go  out  in  their  boats  with  fresh  pro^ 

*  Macaulay. 
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Tisions  for  those  whose  ships  are  laden  with  gold,  oud  who  readily  give 
sixpenoe  for  a  fresh  egg,  the  English  fleet  of  a  hundred  and  forty  sail  is  riding 
in  Calais  Itoads  within  cannon-shot  of  the  exceeding  great  ships,  whose 
greatest  still  keep  the  outer  line  against  their  enemv.  England,  then,  is  not 
yet  beaten,  as  the  rumour  has  gone  forth ;  for  "  in  Paris,  Don  Bemadina 
de  Mendoza,  ambassador  from  Spain,  entered  into  the  church  of  Notre 
Dame,  advancing  his  rapier  in  his  right  hand,  and  with  a  loud  voice,  cried, 
Victoria,  Victoria ;  and  it  was  forthwith  bruited  that  England  was  van- 
quished.** On  that  Sunday  the  heart  of  England  sends  up  to  Heaven  the 
simple  but  solemn  prayer,  "  Save  and  deliver  us,  we  humbly  beseech  Thee, 
from  the  hands  of  our  enemies.'*  In  this  time  of  need  the  queen  had  herself 
composed  a  prayer,  which  had  been  sent  to  "  the  general  of  her  highness*  army 
at  Plymouth,**  as  her  majesty's  private  meditation: — "Most  Omnipotent, 
and  Guider  of  all  our  world's  mass,  that  only  searchest  and  fathomest  the 
bottom  of  all  hearts'  conceits,  and  in  them  seest  the  true  original  of  all 
actions  intended,  how  no  malice  of  revenge,  nor  quittance  of  injury,  nor  desire 
of  bloodshed,  nor  greediness  of  lucre,  hath  bred  the  resolution  of  our  now  set- 
out  army ;  but  a  heedful  care,  and  wary  watch,  that  no  neglect  of  foes,  nor 
over  surety  of  harm,  might  breed  either  danger  to  us,  or  glory  to  them  ;  these 
being  grounds,  Thou  that  didst  inspire  the  mind,  we  humbly  beseech,  with 
bended  knees,  prosper  the  work,  and  with  the  best  forewinds  guide  the 
journey,  speed  the  victory,  and  make  the  return  the  advancement  of  Thy 
glory,  the  triumph  of  Thy  fame,  and  surety  to  the  realm,  with  the  least  loss 
of  £higlish  blood.  To  these  devout  petitions,  Lord,  give  Thou  Thy  blessed 
grant.    Amen.***     The  prayer  was  mercifully  heard  to  its  fullest  extent. 

On  that  Sunday  in  Calais  Beads,  there  is  work  being  done  by  Drake  and 
his  men — a  work  of  necessity  which  will  brook  no  delay.  For  the  duke  of 
Medina  has  dispatched  messenger  after  messenger  to  the  duke  of  Parma,  to> 
bid  him  send  "light  vessels,"  without  which  the  Spaniard  could  not  well  fight 
with  the  English ;  and  to  urge  him  to  put  to  sea  with  his  army,  which  the 
Spanish  fleet  would  protect  till  the  landing  upon  the  hated  shore  was  accom- 
plished. Parma's  boats  were  leaky ;  his  provisions  were  exhausted ;  his 
sailors  had  deserted ;  he  was  kept  in  port  by  the  vigilant  Dutch.  But  never- 
theless a  junction  might  have  been  fatal ;  and  the  Spaniard  must  be  cnpplea 
before  he  again  weighs  anchor.  It  is  two  o'clock  of  the  Monday  morning. 
The  stillness  is  scarcely  broken  by  a  slight  movement  upon  the  sea.  There 
are  eight  small  vessels  being  towed  from  the  main  body  of  the  English  fleet, 
and  they  are  bearing  with  the  wind  upon  the  Spanish  anchorage.  Are  they 
deserters ;  or  are  they  rushing  upon  certain  destruction  ?  Suddenly  a  strong 
light  bursts  out  from  each  vessel.  The  tow-boats  leave  them,  and  they  drift 
with  the  breeze  right  into  the  centre  of  the  armada.  Then  vast  volumes  of 
flame  and  smoke  roll  out  from  the  burning  hulks,  with  fearful  explosions  and 
sulphury  stenches ;  and  the  sea  defences  of  Calais,  and  the  church  tower» 
which  overlook  them,  gleam  with  more  than  noon-day  brightness;  and  the 
red  glare  is  seen  across  the  sea  from  Dover  heights,  and  along  the  shore  from 
Ghnvelines  to  Boulogne.  Young  and  Prowse,  who  led  these  fire-ships  into- 
the  heart  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  have  done  their  duty  well.    The  bold  stroke^ 

*  HS.  in  British  Museiim,  endorsed  as  being  sent  by  sir  Robert  Cedl  to  the  generals. 
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devised  by  Elizabeth  herself  as  contemporaries  saj,  has  been  successful 
beyond  hope.  The  Spaniards  had  seen  the  eflfects  of  **  sundry  works  of  wild- 
fire ktely  made  to  break  the  bridge  at  Antwerp,*' — ^it  was  in  the  siege  of 
1585 — and  now,  '*  all  amazed,  with  shrieks  and  loud  outcries,  to  the  great 
astonishment  of  the  near  inhabitants,  crying  '  The  fire  of  Antwerp !  the  fire 
of  Antwerp !  *  some  cut  cables,  others  let  the  hawsers  slip,  and  happiest  they 
who  could  first  be  gone,  though  few  could  tell  what  course  to  take.'*  *  One 
of  the  largest  of  the  galeassea  was  stranded  near  the  town  of  Calais,  and  was 
taken,  after  a  fierce  engagement,  in  which  many  English  were  slain,  and  the 
Spaniards  lost  four  hundred  men.  Medina  conducted  himself  with  courage 
and  coolness,  and  his  ship,  with  a  few  others,  resumed  their  stations.  But 
the  bulk  of  the  fleet  was  running  up  Channel  in  wild  confusion.  Some  went 
ashore  on  the  Flemish  coast ;  others  stood  out  to  sea ;  many  got  together  as 
well  as  they  could  near  Gravelines.  But  Drake  and  Fenner  were  fighting 
them  from  the  first  peep  of  the  dawning ;  and  now  come  up  Hawkins  and 
Eenton,  Seymour  and  Cumberland,  Southwell  and  Frobisher,  and  there  is 
again  a  general  battle  under  the  castle  of  Gravelines ;  for  Howard  himself  is 
up  at  his  post.  He  has  written  somewhat  despairingly  to  Walsingham  of  the 
want  of  ammunition ;  saying,  with  the  true  modesty  of  the  brave,  "  Their  force 
is  wonderful  great  and  strong,  and  yet  we  pluck  their  feathers  by  little  and 
little."  In  that  fleet  the  "  mighty  ships  and  of  great  strength,'*  were  as  four 
to  one  compared  with  the  larger  ships  of  the  English.  The  Spanish  castles 
have  fearful  difficulty  in  avoiding  the  shallows.  They  are  hemmed  in  with 
danger.  They  must  keep  together ;  or  be  made  prize  if  they  run  out  to  sea. 
A  galleon  of  Biscay,  the  San  Matthew,  has  surrendered ;  another  great  ship  is 
atranded ;  the  San  Philipe  is  drifting  disabled  upou  the  Flemish  shore,  and 
will  be  boarded  by  the  sailors  of  Flushing.  No  help  will  come  from  the  duke 
of  Parma.  There  is  no  chance  of  the  union  of  the  two  armies.  "The 
English  forces,"  says  Stow,  "being  now  wholly  united,  prevented  their 
enemies  conjoining  together,  and  followed  their  fortunes  to  the  uttermost, 
continuing  four  days'  fight  in  more  deadly  manner  than  at  any  time  before, 
and  having  incessant  cause  of  fresh  encouragement  chased  the  Spaniards  from 
place  to  place,  until  they  had  driven  them  into  a  desperate  estate ;  so  as  of 
necessity,  as  well  for  that  the  wind  was  westerly,  as  that  their  enemies 
increased,  and  their  own  provision  of  sails,  anchors,  and  cables  greatly  wasted,* 
resolved  to  shape  their  course  by  the  Orcades  and  the  north  of  Ireland." 

The  last  great  fight  was  on  the  29th  of  July.  The  scattered  remnant  of 
the  armada  holds  on  its  perilous  course,  past  Dunkirk,  past  the  mouth  of  the 
Scheldt,  full  into  the  North  Sea.  No  more  will  the  beacon-fires  be  lighted 
on  the  Southern  coast  of  England.  The  Eastern  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
these  enemies.  Drake  is  in  the  wake  of  the  flying  squadrons.  What  a 
model  despatch  does  this  true  English  sailor  write  to  Walsingham,  on  this 
last  of  July,  1688 : — "  We  have  the  army  of  Spain  before  us,  and  mind,  with 
the  grace  of  God,  to  wrestle  a  fall  with  them.  There  was  never  anything 
pleased  me  better  than  the  seeing  the  enemy  flying  with  a  south  wind  to  the 
northwards.  God  grant  they  have  a  good  eye  to  the  duke  of  Parma ;  for  with 
the  grace  of  God,  if  we  live,  I  doubt  it  not  but  ere  it  be  long  so  to  handle  the 

•  Stow. 
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matter  with  the  duke  of  Sidonia  as  he  shall  wish  htmseif  at  St.  Marie 
unong  his  oraiige>trees.  God  give  us  grace  to  depend  upon  Him,  bo  shall  we 
sot  donbt  victory,  for  our  cause  is  good." 

The  prince  of  Parma  had  failed  the  Spaniards.  Thej  had  received  a 
message  from  him,  as  they  lay  before  Calus  on  that  Sunday  the  2StIi,  that  ho 
«ould  not  be  ready  for  them  till  the  Friday  following.  On  that  Friday  they 
were  far  away  to  the  north,  the  English  pursuing.  Howard  writes,  on  the 
7th  of  August,  to  Valaingham,  "  NotwithBtonding  that  our  powder  and  shot 
was  well  near  all  spent,  we  set  on  a  brag  countenance  and  gave  them  chase, 
XE  though  we  had  wanted  nothing,  until  he  had  cleared  oor  own  coast  and 
some  part  of  Scotland,"  Seymour  had  returned  with  his  squadron,  after  he 
had  passed  the  Brill,  to  look  after  the  duke  of  Parma.  On  the  2nd  of  August, 
says  a  Spanish  narrative,  "  the  enemy's  fleet  still  followed  the  armada  in  the 
morning,  but  they  turned  towards  the  coast  of  England,  and  we  lost  sight  of 
them."  Sir  William  Monson,  a  contemporary  writer,  aaya,  "The  opportunity 
was  lost,  not  through  the  negligence  or  backwardness  of  the  lord  admiral,  but 
merely  through  the  want  of  providence  in  those  that  iitA  the  charge  of 
furnishing  and  providing  for  the  fleet ;  for,  at  that  time  of  so  great  advantage, 
when  they  came  to  examine  their  provisions,  they  found  a  general  scarci^  of 


powder  and  shot,  for  want  of  which  they  were  forced  to  return  home."  The 
srsenak  of  England  in  those  days  were  scantUy  supplied ;  and  we  may  well 
believe  that  there  was  no  expectation  that  the  dreaded  conflict  would  have 
«nded  at  eea.  The  daring  and  the  endurance  of  her  sailors  could  not  have  been 
wholly  trusted  to,  when  the  enemy  to  be  resisted  was  of  such  gigantic  force. 
The  men  on  shore  would  have  fought  to  the  death ;  and  there  was  not  a  town 
"that  would  not  have  sent  out  its  train-bands  in  hameas,  with  arquebuss,  and 
pike,  and  the  old  mighty  long-bow.  Baleigh  held,  that  without  an  adequate 
deet  no  force  could  debar  an  enemy  &om  landing ;  but  the  fleet  which  drove 
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Medina  to  the  Orkneys,  and  left  Parma* s  gun-boats  in  the  canal  of  Bruges, 
could  scarcely  have  been  counted  upon  to  do  the  work  of  defence  single- 
handed.  It  did  its  work  nobly.  It  saved  England  in  those  twelve  days  of 
desperate  fight  and  stormy  chase.  The  breath  of  heaven  did  what  Howard 
and  Drake  left  undone.  "  Flavit  Jehovah  et  dUnpati  9unt " — Jehovah  blew 
and  they  were  scattered — is  the  legend  of  one  of  the  medals  that  recorded 
this  marvellous  success. 

There  are  minute  and  apparently  trustworthy  accounts  of  the  wretched 
fortune  of  the  armada,  after  it  had  passed  the  coast  of  Scotland,  which  are 
derived  from  the  examinations  of  Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  Italian  sailors  who 
were  wrecked  in  September  on  the  western  coasts  of  Ireland.*  Putting  this 
evidence  together,  we  find  it  stated  that  after  the  fight  off  Gravelines  there 
were  a  hundred  and  ten  (some  state  a  hundred  and  twenty)  sail  lefb  of  the 
whole  Spanish  navy.  After  the  English  fleet  left  them,  the  Spaniards  cast 
all  the  horses  and  mules  intd  the  sea,  to  save  their  water.  Coming  to  an 
island  at  the  north  of  Scotland,  the  general  gave  orders  that  they  should 
make  the  best  of  their  way  to  any  part  of  the  Portuguese  or  Spanish  coast. 
Ships,  having  lost  their  anchors,  their  masts  shot  through,  their  hulls  riddled 
with  shot-holes,  had  sunk  on  the  coast  of  Scotland,  and  in  the  open  North 
Sea,  or  were  cast  on  the  shores  of  the  Western  Isles.  About  the  20th  of 
August  there  came  on  a  great  storm  which  divided  the  fleet ;  and,  ten  days 
after,  another  storm  scattered  them  around  the  shores  of  Connaught  and 
Kerry.  The  testimony  of  a  Genoese  pilot  of  the  ship  called  Our  Lady  of  the 
Hosary,  in  which  was  the  prince  of  Ascule,  a  natural  son  of  the  king  of  Spain, 
is  thus  recorded :  "  He  saith  this  ship  was  shot  through  four  times,  and  one 
of  the  shot  was  between  the  wind  and  the  water,  whereof  they  thought  she 
would  have  sunk,  and  most  of  her  tackle  was  spoiled  with  shot.  This  ship 
struck  against  the  rocks  in  the  Sound  of  the  Bleskies,  a  league  and  a  half 
from  the  land,  upon  Tuesday  last  at  noon,  and  all  in  the  ship  perished,  saving 
this  examinant,  who  saved  himself  upon  two  or  three  planks  that  were  loose." 
The  duke  of  Medina  kept  out  in  the  open  sea,  and  entered  the  Bay  of  Biscay 
about  the  end  of  September.  A  few  ships  reached  Spain,  under  the  command 
of  Becalde,  in  a  shattered  condition.  Some  of  the  wretched  men  who  were 
shipwrecked  were  murdered  by  the  wild  Irish ;  and  some,  more  disgracefully, 
were  put  to  the  sword  by  order  of  the  lord  deputy.  Hakluyt  thus  sums  up 
the  Spanish  losses  :  "  Of  one  hundred  and  four  and  thirty  sail,  that  came  out 
of  Lisbon,  only  three  and  fifty  returned  to  Spain.  Of  the  four  galeasses  of 
Naples,  but  one  ;  the  like  of  the  largest  galleons  of  Portugal ;  of  the  one  and 
ninety  galleons  and  great  hulks,  from  divers  provinces,  only  three  and  thirty 
returned.  In  a  word,  they  lost  eighty-one  ships  in  this  expedition,  and 
upwards  of  thirteen  thousand  five  hundred  soldiers." 

Before  the  ultimate  fate  of  the  armada  could  be  known,  Elizabeth  wrote 
this  characteristic  letter  to  the  king  of  Scotland : — 

"Now  may  appear,  my  dear  brother,  how  malice  conjoined  with  might 
strive  to  make  a  shameful  end  to  a  villainous  beginning,  for,  by  God's  singular 
favour,  having  their  fleet  well  beaten  in  our  narrow  seas,  and  pressing  with 
all  violence  to  achieve  some  watering  place,  to  continue  their  pretended  in- 

♦  "Certain  Advertiaemente  out  of  Ireland,"  1588,  reprinted  in  the  *•  Harleian  MiBcelbuiy.** 
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vaaioa  the  w  nia  ba  e  ca     ed  the    to     ur  roa^t 
where  I  doubt  not  theT  ahall  r  c*    o  atrrnll  s 
cour  aiid  less  welcome     unless  tl  oee  lorda  that 
so  tra  to    1  ke    vo  ild  b  1     the  r  o   n  pnn  e  aad 
pro     88  another  k  ng  rel  ef  n    our  uan  e  be  auf 
fered  to  1    e  at  1  be  tj   to  d  shonour  you    pe   1 
jou   and  advan  e  Bone  othe       h  ch  God  forb  d 
yon  Bufier  them  1    e  to  do      •     •     •     Tou  mar 
assure  youraeli  tl  at    for  mj    part    I   doubt     o 
wU  t   b  t  that   all   th  s  t  rann  c  1    proud    n    I 
bra  n     k  atten  pt  w  13  he  the  be^  nn  n     thou  1 
not    the  end    of  the    ru  n    of  that    k    ^     II    t 
moat  uniinglT    e  en    n  n  dst  of  t  eit  n     peace 
beijinfl  th  b  wront,ful   war      He  liati    j  o  u    d 
my  greatest  glory  that  meant  n  v  Bore  t     r    k     * 
On  the  8tl    of    September   ele  en  banne  s 
taken  n  the  Span  sh  sh  pa  were  d  spla  ed  to  tl 
Locdonera    vho  had  done  8  ch  hea  ty  ser    ce    n 
the  ca  86  ot  t!  e  r  cou  t  j      They  were   atte 
wards  1    ng  o  er  London  hr  dj,e    a  far  nobler 
trophy  than  tl  e  !  eada  of  tra  tors      But        fi 
m  dst  of  this  tr  umph  Le  ceste    had  d  ed      Th 
pnrate  Borrow  o    the  juc  n  retarded  he    pa  t 
epat  on    n  the  puhl  c  joy      But  on  Sunda    tl 
21th  of  Novenber  El    abcth    ode    n  a     bar 
to   8a  nt   Paul  a     n    the    mo  t    magnifi  ent  ot 
dres  es   t  a  d  the  stre  ts  we      hung  w  th  blue 
clotl     and  the  Compan  es  of  the  c  ty  at  od  on 
each  B  de  m  goodly  o  der     and  tl  e  t  opl  es  we  e 
carried  m  procosaion ;  and  the  gruat  captains  of 
England'a  Salamis  were  about  their  queen ;  and 
ahe    graeioHsly  saluted  them   by  name  ;    and  a 


Letters  of  El  lubeth  and  Jomce  M      p  o3 
t  EIizabctL  B  portm  t,  oa  g    earn  uUT  btcel  eugmv  ug  taie 
1  pnal  of  th     t  Die    repreeeDls  ber  m  Ih  s  gorgco 
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solemn  thanksgiying  was  offered  up,  and  the  glorj  given  to  Qoi  onlj.  On 
that  day  there  were  also  given  in  every  church  of  the  land  "  public  and 
general  thanks  unto  G-od,  with  all  devotion  and  inward  affection  of  heart 
and  humbleness,  for  his  gracious  favour  extended  towards  us  in  onr 
deliverance  and  defence,  in  the  wonderful  overthrow  and  destruction  showed 
by  his  mighty  hand  on  our  malicious  enemies  the  Spaniards,  who  had  thought 
to  invade  and  make  a  conquest  of  the  realm." 

The  parliament  which  met  in  February,  1589,  was  naturally  warlike; 
exulting  in  the  past  success,  and  resolved  upon  supporting  the  queen  in  the 
contest  which  was  so  truly  a  battle  for  national  existence.  Sir  Christopher 
Hatton,  the  lord  chancellor,  told  the  Peers  and  Commons  not  to  be  deceived 
into  a  belief  that  England  was  secure,  through  the  Divine  mercy  which  had 
rendered  the  vast  armada  vain  and  useless.  *'  Do  not  you  imagine,"  he  said, 
"  thajt  they  are  ardently  studious  of  revenge  ?  Know  you  not  the  pride,  fury, 
and  bitterness  of  the  Spaniard  against  you  ?  "  This  was  preparatory  to  ask* 
ing  for  a  subsidy ;  and,  although  there  was  no  precedent  for  such  a  mark  of 
confidence,  two  subsidies  were  granted  in  one  supply,  payable  in  four  years. 
There  was  no  delusion  in  the  belief  that  Philip  would  renew  his  attempt  upon 
England.  It  was  proclaimed  by  the  fanatical  Bomanists  in  their  writings, 
that  it  was  not  till  two  attacks  had  f&iled  that  the  Israelites  made  desolate 
the  towns  and  villages  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  and  smoto  man  and  beast 
with  the  edge  of  the  sword.  The  chastisement  of  the  English,  they  said,  was 
only  deferred.  Philip  resolved  to  build  smaller  vessels,  and  to  sail  direct  to 
the  English  coast  from  his  harbours  in  the  Peninsula.  He  would  persevere, 
even  if  he  sold  the  silver  candlesticks  which  stood  on  his  table.*  The  Anglo- 
Saxon  spirit  was  now  thoroughly  roused ;  and  any  scheme  for  attacking  Spain 
was  sure  to  receive  the  heartiest  encouragement.  The  government  of  Eliza- 
beth was  economical  in  the  extreme ;  and  it  was  indisposed  to  undertake  any 
war,  except  a  war  of  defence,  upon  a  large  scale.  The  people,  therefore,  were 
encouraged  to  fit  out  expeditions  at  their  own  cost,  to  which  the  queen  lent 
assistance.  It  is  common  to  impute  blame  to  Elizabeth  for  this  parsimony ; 
but  her  revenues  were  not  spent  in  her  own  luxurious  gratification.  In  1592, 
sir  John  Fortescue,  after  reciting  how  she  had  sustained  the  people  of  the 
Low  Countries  in  their  contest  for  freedom  ;  and  had  assisted  Henry  of  Na- 
varre against  the  League,  "  to  free  us  from  war  at  home ;"  went  on  to  state 
in  what  other  honourable  ways  Elizabeth  had  employed  her  revenues  :  "  When 
her  majesty  came  to  the  crown,  she  found  it  four  millions  indebted.  Her 
navy  wnen  she  came  to  view  it,  she  found  greatly  decayed.  Yet,  all  this  she 
hath  discharged,  and,  thanks  to  God,  is  nothing  indebted ;  and  now  she  is 
able  to  match  any  prince  in  Europe,  which  the  Spaniards  found  when  they  came 

to  invade  us As  for  her  own  private  expenses,  they  have  been  little  in 

building ;  she  hath  consumed  little  or  nothing  in  her  pleasures."  It  has  ever 
been  a  fashion  to  call  such  royal  economy  meanness ;  and  other  queens,  as  well  as 
Elizabeth,  have  been  slandered  for  their  integrity.  "We  may  excuse  her  govern- 
ment, in  their  desire  not  to  make  rash  experiments  upon  the  wiUingness  of  the 
people  to  bear  heavy  taxation,  if  they  only  gave  sixty  thousand  pounds  towards  a 
great  expedition  for  winning  Portugal  from  the  Castilians, — ^whom  the  Por- 
tuguese hated, —  to  place  the  crown  upon  the  head  of  Don  Antonio,  an  ille- 

•  Ranke,  toL  ii.  p.  174. 
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gitimate  branch  of  the  royal  line  of  that  country  which  Philip  had  added  to 
iSpain.  Sir  Prancis  Drake  and  sir  John  Norris  undertook  to  lead  this  some- 
what rash  enterprise.  A  great  body  of  adyenturers  joined  the  expedition. 
They  did  not,  however,  sail  direct  to  Portugal,  but  attacked  Corunna ;  burnt 
some  ships  ;  defeated  a  Spanish  army ;  and  took  the  lower  town.  At  last  they 
went  on  the  real  purpose  for  which  the  armament  was  fitted  out.  But  Philip 
was  now  prepared.  Every  attempt  at  insurrection  was  promptly  suppressed. 
Lisbon  was  defended  by  a  large  force.  When  the  English  army  under  Norris 
advanced  from  Peniche,  their  landing-place,  and  Drake  sailed  up  the  Tagus, 
they  could  only  obtain  possession  of  the  suburbs  of  Lisbon ;  and  were  speedily 
forced  to  re-embark  for  want  of  ammunition  and  provisions.  On  their  return 
they  took  and  burned  Vigo  ;  and  then  came  back  to  England  — triumphant  to 
a  limited  extent,  but  having  lost  one  half  of  the  adventurers,  many  in  fight, 
but  the  greater  number  by  famine  and  sickness.  The  young  earl  of  Essex 
was  one  of  those  who  took  part  in  this  enterprise  as  a  volunteer. 

As  Drake's  ships  were  returning  homeward,  with  their  half-starved  crews 
and  soldiers,  they  received  some  supplies  from  a  fleet  of  seven  ships,  which 
the  earl  of  Cumberland  had  fitted  out  at  his  own  charge  to  attack  the  Spanish 
coasts.  A  fearful  mortality  amongst  the  men  of  this  expedition  also  crippled 
their  exertions ;  and,  though  many  prizes  were  made,  the  prosperous  issue  of 
the  great  contest  was  little  advanced  by  this  and  other  detached  enterprises. 
But  there  was  a  higher  result  of  such  a  warfare  than  the  taking  of  ships  or  the 
burning  of  towns.  A  grand  spirit  of  devotion  to  their  country  was  engen- 
dered in  the  people.  The  energies  called  forth  in  that  stirring  time  produced 
a  corresponding  elevation  of  the  national  character.  Li  one  of  his  earliest 
comedies,  Shakspere,  in  a  scene  where  a  father  recommends  his  son  ''  to 
seek  preferment,"  has  briefly  indicated  the  great  principles  which  stimulated 
the  ambition  of  the  gentlemen  of  England  at  this  period : — 

**  Some,  to  the  wars,  to  try  their  fortune  there  ; 
Some,  to  discover  islands  far  away  ; 
Some,  to  the  stndions  nniveraities."  * 

They  had  been  fighting  in  the  Netherlands  during  the  command  of  Leicester ; 
they  were  still  fighting  for  the  same  cause  under  Maurice  of  Nassau ;  they 
were  about  to  fight  for  Henry  of  Navarre.  "War  against  Philip  of  Spain, 
wherever  to  be  carried  on,  would  be  a  war  of  enthusiasm.  Discovery,  a 
natural  result  of  commercial  extension,  was  the  one  thing  wanting  to  fill  the 
"  home-keeping  youths  '*  with  an  ardent  desire  to  burst  the  narrow  confines 
of  their  own  land,  to  seek  wealth  and  honour  in  regions  where  the  earth 
yielded  its  richest  increase  to  the  slightest  labour.  Knowledge  was  to  be 
sought ;  for  not  only  were  learning  and  ability  now  the  stepping-stones  to 
civil  preferment,  but  ignorance  had  become  a  disgrace  amongst  the  high- 
born, who  once  left  the  churchmen  to  the  almost  exclusive  possession  of 
intellectual  power.  The  stormy  time  of  the  Eeformation  had  been  succeeded 
by  a  time  of  comparative  peace  and  security ;  but  this  position  had  been  won 
by  a  general  enlargement  of  the  national  thought,  and  through  this  growing 
freedom  of  opinion  a  great  Literature  was  bursting  into  life, — sustaining  and 
carrying  forward  the  mental  independence  which  had  produced  it.      Gabriel 
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Harref,  in  one  of  his  tntctB,  directed,  as  verseB  of  faiB  Mend  Spenser  had 
been  directed,  agvnst  aome  of  the  ribaldry  of  vulgar  controreraiaUsta,  ahowa, 
in  a  passage  which  is  worth  quoting,  the  etimulua  which  heroic  action  ought 
to  give,  as  it  must  liave  given,  to  iutelle<Hnial  production ;  "  England,  aince  it 
was  England,  never  bred  more  honourable  minds,  more  adventurous  hearts, 
more  valorous  hands,  or  more  excellent  wits,  than  of  late.  .  .  .  The  date 
of  idle  vanities  is  expired,  Away  with  these  scribbling  paltries.  There  is 
another  Sparta  in  band,  that  indeed  requireth  Spartan  temperance,  Spartan 
frugality.  Spartan  eiercise,  Spartan  valiancy.  Spartan  perseverance,  Spartan 
invincibility ;  and  hath  no  wanton  leisure  for  the  comedies  of  Athens.  .  .  . 
The  wind  is  changed,  and  there  is  a  busier  pageant  upon  the  stage.  .  .  . 
When  you  have  observed  the  courae  of  industry,  examined  the  antecedents 
nnd  consequences  of  travel,  compared  English  and  Spanish  valour,  measured 
the  forces  of  both  parties,  weighed  every  circumstance  of  advantage,  con- 
sidered the  means  of  our  assurance,  and  fically  found  profit  to  be  our 
pleasure,  provision  our  security,  labour  our  iionour,  war£u%  our  welfare, — 
who  of  reckoning  can  spare  any  lewd  or  vain  time  for  corrupt  pamphlets ;  or 
who  of  judgment  will  not  cry,  away  with  these  paltering  fiddle-foddlea."  * 
This  stilted  eloquence  of  Gabriel  Harvey  conveys  a  great  truth.  The 
English  nation  was  growing  into  loftier  proportions  in  this  period  of  new- 
born  energies.  He  points  to  the  western  discoveries  of  Gilbert ;  the  West- 
ludian  voyage  of  Drake ;  the  arctic  expedition  of  Frobisher ;  the  colonisation 
of  Virginia  by  fialeigb  ;  the  hot  welcome  of  the  terrible  Spanish  armada  to 
the  coast  of  England;  the  voyage  into  Spain  and  Portugal  of  Norria,  Drake, 
and  Essex.  But  he  recounts  these,  to  show  how  the  period  which  called 
forth  such  energies  ought  to  bear  the  corresponding  fruits  of  a  high  litera- 
ture,— and  lie  exclaims,  "  what  miracles  of  excellency  might  be  achieved  in  ao 
ago  of  policy  and  a  world  of  industry."     They  were  achieved. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

Tkt  \3att  religioDii  cluaes  of  tks  Becond  half  of  the  reigD  of  BliubsUi— Frognw  of  HoB-Cau- 
(brmitj— Statnta  Hgaiiut  the  Puritans— Tbo  Fnrit4D  enmity  to  the  habits  of  «OoUtj — 
Philip  Stabbei'  Anatomy  of  Abuses— Pride  of  Apparel— Qlnttooy  aDil  Drnnkenneei- 
DuKing  conudared  a  vice — Masic  held  to  be  coimpliDg — The  Sabbath  profaned  by  Spoi-ln 
-The  Lord  of  Misrule— May-games ;  Wakes;  Charoh -alee— Conntiy  festJTals— Athletic 
enereiBe*  and  ipori* — Gaining--Slage  Plays. 

The  three  chief  religious  claeaeB  of  the  Hecond  half  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth 
have  been  defined  by  one  who  lived  near  that  period  ; — -"  They  may  for  dis- 
tinction he  called  the  active  SomaniBta,  the  restkas  Nonconformiats  (of  which 
there  were  many  sorts),  and  the  passive  peaceable  ProteBtanta,"*  In  the 
history  of  this  time,  as  of  every  other  time,  the  doings  of  the  "active"  and  of 
the  "  restless  "  must  be  far  more  prominent  than  any  movement  of  the 
"  passive  peaceable."  Up  to  the  period  of  the  death  of  Mary  Stuart,  the 
''  active  Bomanists  "  were  the  only  objects  of  grave  solicitude  to  the  govern- 
ment. All  the  just  and  rational  energies  of  the  queen  and  the  statesmen  who 
sunuunded  her ;  all  the  severities  against  Popish  recusants,  which  were 
defended  as  being  levelled  only  against  traitors,  ware  calculated  to  uphold 
the  great  edifice  of  Protestantism  which  was  the  shelter  and  bulwark  of  the 
civil  polity.  In  this  contest  against  the  Bomanists,  none  were  more  zealous 
than  those  who,  known  as  Puritans,  first  objected  to  some  ceremonies  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  and  then  denounced  the  hierarchical  constitution  npon  which 
•  Walton,  "Life  of  Hoohar." 
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she  rested.  They  became  **  restless  Noncomformists.*'  They  were  compared 
to  a  man ''  who  would  neyer  cease  to  whet  and  whet  his  knife,  till  there  was 
no  steel  left  to  make  it  useful."  *  Both  these  classes,  however,  constituted 
a  decided  minority,  as  compared  with  the  **  passive  peaceable  Protestants  " — 
those  who  were  content  to  remain  in  the  quiet  enjoyment  of  the  security 
which  had  been  won  by  the  sagacity  of  their  rulers.  Amongst  their  ranks 
the  enthusiasts  were  not  to  be  found.  The  Established  Church  had  opened 
its  arms  widely,  to  embrace  many  who  conscientiously  differed  as  to  doctrine 
and  discipline.  The  majority  accepted  the  invitation  to  abide  by  the  religion 
of  the  State, — to  form  contented  if  not  zealous  members  of  a  Church  which 
was  expressly  calculated  to  reconcile  differences.  Her  decent  ceremonies, 
her  abundant  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  her  ministers,  her  beautiful 
form  of  Common  Prayer,  her  sqlemn  Offices,  were  well  suited  to  the  quiet  and 
orderly  English  character.  The  Bomanists,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  Eliza* 
beth*8  reign,  were  a  powerful  body  decidedly  hostile  to  the  government,  had, 
after  the  contests  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  been  absorbed  into  the  ranks 
of  the  conformists,  or  held  their  own  opinions  in  secret,  or  had  been  crushed* 
The  power  which  had  largely  contributed  to  crush  the  more  dangerous  of  tho 
enemies  of  the  reformed  doctrines  had,  in  its  turn,  become  troublesome  if  not 
dangerous.  Let  us  endeavour  to  sketch  an  outline  of  the  position  of  the 
Puritans,  in  their  relations  to  the  Church  and  State,  and  in  their  socjal  re* 
lations,  as  they  present  themselves  to  our  observation  during  the  years 
immediately  succeeding  the  great  triumph  over  the  attempt  to  make  England 
an  appanage  of  Spain,  a  country  for  the  bishop  of  Borne  ''to  tithe  and 
toU  in." 

In  1588,  the  bishop  of  Winchester,  Thomas  Cooper,  published  "An 
Admonition  to  the  People  of  England,"  which  aimed  at  counteracting  the 
effect  of  certain  bold  and  scurrilous  pamphlets  which  had  been  issued  with 
the  intent  to  bring  the  Church  and  its  ministers  into  contempt.  He  espe* 
cially  complains  that  such  books  should  be  in  men's  hands  and  bosoms, "  when 
the  view  of  the  mighty  navy  of  the  Spaniards  is  scant  passed  out  of  our 
sight ;  when  the  terrible  sound  of  their  shot  ringeth,  as  it  were,  yet  in  our 
ears."  But  though  the  Puritans  were  at  issue  with  the  government  upon 
the  great  question  of  religious  freedom,  and  held  opinions  very  adverse  to  the 
constitution  and  discipline  of  the  Church,  as  enforced  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity, 
they  had  not  been  the  less  ready  to  defend  their  country  against  invasion. 
They  were  naturally  most  strenuous  in  their  hatred  of  the  invader  that  drew 
the  sword  in  the  name  of  Eome.  When  the  immediate  danger  had  passed 
away,  the  Puritans  went  with  redoubled  zeal  about  the  work  which  they 
called  a  He-reformation.  The  age  of  pamphlets  had  now  fully  come.  As  the 
power  of  reading  was  more  widely  extended,  tracts  were  midtiplied,  whose 
tone  was  adapted  for  men  of  strong  convictions  and  obstinate  prejudices,  to 
whom  abuse  would  be  more  acceptable  than  placid  reasoning.  Many,  also, 
who  cared  little  for  the  subjects  of  controversy,  read  with  avidity  the  little 
books  that  bore  the  name  of  Martin  Marprelate,  and  the  answers  they  called 
forth ;  for  they  were  bitter  and  sarcastic,  with  touches  of  coarse  humour. 
The  queen's  proclamation  against  certain  seditious  and  schismatical  books  and 
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libels  was  issued  with  little  effect.  The  Marprelate  tracts  were  secretly- 
printed  and  circulated  in  despite  of  authority.  "  The  public  printing-presses 
being  shut  against  the  Puritans,  some  of  them  purchased  a  private  one,  and 
carried  it  from  one  county  to  another,  to  prevent  discovery.  It  was  first  set 
up  at  Moulsey,  in  Surrey,  near  Kingston-on-Thames ;  from  thence  it  was 
conveyed  to  Fawsley,  in  Northamptonshire  ;  from  thence  to  Norton ;  from 
thence  to  Coventry ;  from  Coventry  to  Woolston,  in  "Warwickshire ;  and 
from  thence  to  Manchester,  in  Lancashire,  where  it  was  discovered.  Sundry 
satirical  pamphlets  were  printed  by  this  press,  and  dispersed  all  over  the 
kingdom."*  The  crisis  of  a  great  struggle  had  arrived ;  and  these  libels 
were  the  straws  which,  thrown  up,  showed  which  way  the  wind  blew. 

The  Protestant  ministers  who  fled  from  the  persecutions  of  queen  Mary, 
had  remained  long  enough  in  communion  with  foreign  reformed  Churches  to 
bring  home,  upon  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  opinions  much  opposed  to  the 
system  of  church  government  as  established  by  the  Acts  of  Supremacy  and 
Uniformity.  There  were  some  portions  of  the  ceremonies  prescribed  in  the 
rubric  which  they  held  to  be  superstitious.  They  regarded  the  vestments 
of  the  clergy  as  popish.  They  objected  to  the  sign  of  the  cross  in  the  office 
of  baptism,  and  to  the  ring  in  that  of  matrimony.  They  objected  to  kneeling 
at  the  communion  service.  Throughout  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  her  Council 
held  divided  opinions  upon  these  matters  of  controversy ;  but  the  queen  her- 
self was  opposed  to  an  abolition  of  forms  to  which  the  only  serious  objection 
was  that  they  belonged  to  the  rites  of  the  earlier  Church.  But  in  that  age 
opinions  assumed  a  more  violent  character  of  opposition  when  their 
diflerences  centred  round  some  visible  object ;  and  we  still  contend  in  a  like 
fashion,  as  soldiers  in  a  battle  strive  to  gain  or  to  hold  the  rag  of  silk  under 
which  one  side  fights,  whilst  the  principle  of  the  warfare  has  passed  out  of 
mind.  The  clergy  who  returned  from  their  seven  years'  exile  during  the 
time  of  persecution,  were  put  in  possession  of  many  of  the  livings  from 
which  the  Somish  priests  had  been  in  their  turn  ejected.  They  very  soon 
ceased  to  regard  the  Act  of  Uniformity  as  imperatively  binding ;  and  great 
irregularities  in  the  performance  of  ceremonies  crept  in,  and  were  for  some 
time  tolerated.  But  at  length  a  rigid  observance  of  the  rubric  was  enforced ; 
and  the  ministers  who  would  not  conform  were  thrust  out  from  their  benefices. 
There  was  now  a  body  of  men,  powerful  from  their  abilities  and  their 
earnestness,  deprived  of  their  means  of  subsistence,  and  excluded  from  the 
vocations  to  which  they  were  dedicated.  They  had  their  admirers  and  their 
followers;  and  their  course  was  to  form  separate  assemblies.  In  1567  a 
congregation  of  dissenters  were  seized  at  Plumbers'  Hall,  and  some  were 
committed  to  prison.  As  yet,  the  contest  had  been  about  what  the  Puritans 
held  as  superstitious  ceremonies.  The  resistance  with  which  they  were 
encountered  upon  minor  points  ultimately  led  them  to  condemn  the  episcopal 
constitution  of  the  Anglican  Church,  and  to  proclaim  the  superiority  of  the 
Genevan  model.  Although  the  queen  was  decidedly  opposed  to  their  preten- 
sions, which,  as  set  forth  by  some  of  their  leaders,  affected  her  own  claim  to 
supremacy,  they  had  a  covert  support  amongst  the  most  influential  of  her 
ministers.    Burleigh  and  Walsingham,  and  even  the  favourite,  Leicester,  knew 
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that  if  the  civil  government  became  persecutors  of  these  zealous  men  it  would 
alienate  its  warmest  supporters  in  the  contest  between  Protestantism  and 
Bomanism.  These  were  the  men  who  were  the  most  powerful  in  keeping  the 
people  from  lukewarmness  in  the  great  cause  for  which'  they  were  fighting. 
But  the  queen  and  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  were  too  strong  for  the 
moderate  party  of  the  Council.  Archbishop  Parker  discountenanced  the 
fieetings  of  the  clergy  called  Prophesyings.  The  licences  for  preaching  were 
greatly  restricted  under  his  authority.  Archbishop  G-rindal,  who  succeeded 
Parker,  took  a  different  view  of  what  he  considered  the  interests  of  the 
Church.  He  inclined  to  a  toleration  of  preachings  and  prophesyings,  and 
accordingly  fell  under  the  queen's  displeasure.  Archbishop  Whitgift,  who 
succeeded  to  the  primacy  in  1583,  was  determined  to  put  down  rather  than 
conciliate  the  party  of  the  Puritans.  As  might  be  expected  he  drove  them 
into  Non-conformity.  He  prohibited  all  preaching,  reading,  or  catechising 
in  private  houses,  if  any  resorted  thereto  not  of  the  same  family.  He  impe- 
ratively required  from  every  minister  of  the  Church  a  new  subscription, 
which  under  previous  requirements  had  been  probably  evaded.  .  The  clergy 
were  now  absolutely  driven  to  subscribe  to  the  point  of  the  queen's  supremacy, 
to  that  of  the  lawfulness  of  the  Common  Prayer  and  the  Ordination  Service, 
and  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles.  He  appointed  a  new  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission, who  were  to  examine  the  clergy  upon  twenty-four  articles,  of  so  strin- 
gent and  subtle  a  nature  that  Burleigh  wrote  to  the  archbishop :  **  I  find 
them  so  curiously  penned  that  I  think  the  Inquisition  of  Spain  used  not  so 
many  questions  to  comprehend  and  to  trap  their  priests."  Burleigh  remon- 
strated in  vain ;  the  archbishop,  supported  by  some  of  the  bishops,  pursued 
his  course.  The  result  was,  first  a  furious  attack  upon  episcopacy  in  the 
pamphlets  of  Martin  Marprelate ;  and  then  severe  laws  against  the  Puritans, 
which  had  no  ultimate  effect  but  that  of  fortifying  their  opinions,  and  ulti- 
mately of  making  their  cause  the  rallying  point  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 
In  1593,  an  Act  was  passed  "  to  restrain  the  queen's  subjects  in  obedience." 
Those  who  disputed  the  queen's  ecclesiastical  authority,  abstained  from 
church,  or  attended  "  any  assemblies,  conventicles,  or  meetings,  under  colour 
or  pretence  of  any  exercise  of  religion,"  were  to  be  imprisoned  unless  they 
made  a  formal  submission  in  the  open  church  ;  if  at  the  expiration  of  three 
months  they  did  not  conform  they  were  to  abjure  the  realm  ;  if  they  refused 
so  to  do,  or  returned  after  abjuration,  the  penalty  of  death  awaited  them. 
In  the  same  session  an  Act  of  increased  severity  was  passed  against  *'  popish 
recusants."  The  times  were  changed.  There  was  now  little  distinction 
between  the  non-conforming  Protestant  and  the  recusant  Bomanist,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  dominant  Church.  The  obvious  and  not  unreasonable  excuse  for 
this  course,  which  we  now  call  bigotry,  is  that  neither  of  the  three  great 
parties,  if  placed  in  power,  would  have  admitted  the  principle  of  toleration. 
There  was  not  for  Protestant,  Puritan,  or  Papist,  any  middle  course  between 
the  assertion  of  his  own  principles  and  the  destruction  of  those  of  his  adver- 
saries. Cartwright,  the  great  leader  of  the  Puritans,  claimed  absolute  power 
for  the  Church  he  would  have  set  up;  and  he  exhorted  his  brethren  to 
resistance  and  nothing  but  resistance :  '*  The  Lord,"  he  says,  '*  keep  you 
constant,  that  ye  yield  neither  to  toleration,  neither  to  any  other  subtle 
persuasions  of  (Uapensations  and  liceuces,  which  were  to  fortify  thoir  Bomish 
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practices;  but,  as  you  fight  the  Lord's  fight,  be  valiant."*  And  so,  in  this 
spirit  of  giving  no  quarter  t6  those  who  asked  none,  the  Ecclesiastical  Com- 
mission ejected  ministers  ;  the  government  hanged  libellers ;  and  Penry,  the 
supposed  author  of  the  Marprelate  tracts,  was  hastily  and  cruelly  executed, 
under  the  statute  of  1581,  for  seditious  words  and  rumours  against  the  queen. 
These  severities  were  chiefly  directed  against  the  separatists  from  the  Church 
who  were  then  denominated  Brownists,  and  afterwards  Independents,  ^o 
man  of  those  times  who  really  desired  the  advancement  of  true  religion  could 
look  upon  the  odious  scoffings  of  either  party — upon  the  schismatic  spirit 
which  rejected  union  as  an  accursed  thing,  and  upon  the  arrogant  temper 
which  thought  to  compel  conformity  by  banishment  and  the  gibbet — without 
feeling  sorrow  and  humiliation  that  so  noxious  weeds  had  sprung  up  amidst  the 
rich  harvest  of  the  Reformation.  Such  lovers  of  peace  would  long  to  address 
the  violent  of  both  classes  in  the  prophetic  words  which  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  defenders  of  the  establishment,  the  eloquent,  profound,  and  sensible 
Hooker,  addressed  "  to  those  who  seek  the  reformation  of  the  laws  and  orders 
ecclesiastical  in  the  Church  of  England :  " — "Far  more  comfort  it  were  for 
us,  so  small  is  the  joy  we  take  in  these  strifes,  to  labour  under  the  same  yoke, 
as  men  that  look  for  the  same  eternal  reward  of  their  labours  ;  to  be  enjoined 
with  you  in  bands  of  indissoluble  love  and  amity  ;  to  live  as  if  our  persons 
being  many,  our  souls  were  but  one ;  rather  than  in  such  dismembered  sort 
to  spend  our  few  and  wretched  days  in  a  tedious  prosecuting  of  wearisome 
contentions ;  the  end  whereof,  if  they  have  not  some  speedy  end,  will  be 
heavy,  even  on  both  sides."  t 

Such,  then,  were  the  relations  of  the  Puritan  party  to  the  Church  and 
State,  and  so  ominous  were  these  "wearisome  contentions,"  when  Hooker 
published  the  first  four  books  of  his  great  work  in  1594.  In  their  social 
relations  these  dissenters  certainly  did  not  present  an  amiable  aspect  to  the 
rest  of  the  community.  What  Hooker  said  of  the  Anabaptists  was  indirectly 
pointed  at  them  :  "  Every  word  otherwise  than  severely  and  sadly  uttered, 
seemed  to  pierce  like  a  sword  through  them.  If  any  man  were  pleasant,  their 
manner  was  fervently  with  sighs  to  repeat  those  words  of  our  Saviour  Christ, 
*  Woe  be  to  you  which  now  laugh,  for  ye  shall  lament.' "  It  was  in  this 
temper  that  the  Puritans  made  themselves  obnoxious  as  the  enemies  of  all 
innocent  amusements  ;  and,  affecting  "  to  cross  the  ordinary  custom  in  every 
thing,"  equally  denounced  the  general  habits  of  society,  however  harmless  or 
indifferent,  as  well  as  its  exceptional  vices.  In  looking  at  this  aspect  of 
Puritanism  we  may  collect  some  distinctive  traits  of  the  social  life  of  the 
latter  period  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  We  believe  that  we  should  greatly 
err  if,  accepting  the  denunciations  of  the  puritanic  writers  without  qualifica- 
tion, we  were  to  regard  this  as  a  period  of  very  marked  profligacy.  We  open 
"  The  Anatomie  of  Abuses  "  of  Philip  Stubbes — "  a  most  rigid  Calvinist,  a 
bitter  enemy  to  Popery,  and  a  great  corrector  of  the  vices  and  abuses  of  his 
time."  J  This  lay-preacher  has  no  gradations  in  his  scale  of  wickedness, "  The 
horrible  vice  of  pestiferous  dancing  "  is  as  offensive  to  him  as  '^  the  beastly 
▼ice  of  drunkenness  ; "  and  "  new  devices  and  devilish  fashions  "  of  apparel 

♦  Quoted  by  Mr.  Hallam,  from  Madox,  "Vindication  of  the  Chnrch." 
t  Preface  to  **  Ecclesiastical  PoUty,"  rol.  L  p.  190.     Oxford,  ed.  1820. 
t  Antony  &  Wood. 
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are  as  odious  in  his  sight  as  ''  gaming-houses,  the  shambles  of  the  deTiL" 
Nevertheless,  he  is  an  honest  and  trustworthy  observer  of  manners,  at  a  time 
when  the  moralist  had  a  wide  range  for  observation ;  when  he  looked  upon  a 
people  rather  than  a  class — the  courtier  and  the  citizen,  the  artisan  and  the 
peasant.  The  pursuits  of  all  members  of  the  social  state  had  become  blended 
in  mutual  wants  and  dependencies.  Let  us  follow  this  quaint  old  writer  in 
some  of  his  delineations  of  the  English  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixteenth 
century — *^  a  strong  kind  of  people,  audacious,  bold,  puissant,  and  heroical,  of 
great  magnanimity,  valiancy,  and  prowess ; "  but, ''  notwithstanding  that  the 
Lord  hath  blessed  that  land  with  the  knowledge  of  his  truth  above  all  other 
lands  in  the  world,  yet  is  there  not  a  people  more  corrupt,  wicked,  or  perverse, 
living  upon  the  face  of  the  earth."*  Out  of  the  manifest  exaggerations  of  this 
declaimer  we  may  collect  many  curious  and  unquestionable  facts. 

Jn  the  Epistle  Dedicatory  of  his  volumes,  Stubbes  says,  ''reformation 
of  manners,  and  amendment  of  life,  was  never  more  needful ;  for  was  pride, 
the  chi^fest  argument  of  this  book,  ever  so  ripe  ?  "  By  "  pride  "  we  under- 
stand him  to  mean  what  is  the  accompaniment  of  every  period  of  general 
prosperity — a  love  of  luxury  and  of  luxurious  display,  not  confined  to  the 
superior  classes,  but  spread  by  the  force  of  the  imitative  principle  very 
widely  through  many  inferior  degrees  of  station.  "  Do  not,"  he  says,  "  both 
men  and  women,  for  the  most  part,  every  one,  in  general,  go  attired  in  silks, 
velvets,  damasks,  satins,  and  what  not,  which  are  attire  only  for  the  nobUity 
and  gentry,  and  not  for  the  others  at  any  hand  P  "  The  sumptuary  laws  of 
Henry  VIII.  had  ceased  to  be  regarded.  Those  who  were  winning  wealth  by 
industry  would  no  longer  submit,  if  they  ever  did  submit,  to  be  told  by 
statute  what  they  were  not  to  wear,  according  to  a  scale  of  income  varying 
from  200Z.  a  year  to  5/.t  They  utterly  despised  the  reason  set  forth  for  such 
arbitrary  regulation — namely,  to  prevent  "  the  subversion  of  good  and  politic 
order  in  knowledge  and  distinction  of  people,  according  to  their  estates,  pre- 
eminences, dignities,  and  degrees." J  A  statute  of  Philip  and  Mary  was 
directed  against  the  wearing  of  silk,  except  by  certain  privileged  classes.  The 
statesmen  of  Elizabeth  meddled  little  with  these  matters,  but  we  find  in  the 
statute-book  three  laws  which  were  intended,  as  we  suppose,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  home  manufactures.  By  a  statute  of  1562-8,  a  most  singular  device 
was  adopted,  for  preventing  persons,  except  those  of  inordinate  wealth, 
indulging  too  largely  in  the  extravagance  of  "  foreign  stuff  or  wares  "  for 
appareling  or  adorning  the  body.  If  such  finery  was  sold  to  any  person  not 
possessing  3000/.  a  year  in  lands  or  fees,  not  being  paid  for  in  ready  money, 
the  seller  was  debarred  of  any  legal  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  the  debt§ 
By  a  statute  of  1566,  velvet  hats  or  caps  were  prohibited  to  all  under  the 
degree  of  a  knight ;  and  by  that  of  1671,  every  person,  except  ladies,  lords, 
knights,  and  gentlemen  having  twenty  marks  by  the  year  in  land,  was  to  wear 
upon  his  head,  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  a  home-made  cap  of  wool,  very 
decent  and  comely  for  all  states  and  degrees. ||  If  Stubbes  is  to  be  relied 
upon,  all  states  and  degrees  rejected  the  statutory  notion  of  what  was  decent 
and  comely.     They  wore  hats  ''perking  up  like  the  spear  or  shaft  of  a 

*  Stubbes,  p.  4.    We  quote  from  the  rare  reprint,  edited  by  Kr.  Tombull. 

+  24  Hen.  VIU.  c.  13.  t  Ihid. 

§  5  Ells.  e.  6.  U  13  EUz.  e.  19. 
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/temple; '' — or  hats  ''flat  and  broad  on  the  crown,  like  the  battlements  of  a 
house ; "  or  "  round  crowns  "  with  bands  of  every  colour.  They  wore  hats  of 
(rilk,  velvet,  taflety,  sarsenet,  wool,  and  of  "  fine  hair,  which  they  call  beater, 
fetched  firom  beyond  tlie  seas,  from  whence  a  great  sort  of  other  vanities  do 
come  besides."  He  was  of  no  estimation  among  men  who  had  not  a  velvet 
or  taffety  hat ;  "  and  so  common  a  thing  it  is,  that  every  serving-man, 
country-man,  or  other,  even  all  indifferently,  do  wear  of  these  hats."  With 
these  exceptional  laws,  which  thus  appear  to  have  been  wholly  inoperative, 
Elizabeth  and  her  Council  left  the  regulation  of  apparel  to  a  far  higher  law 
than  any  parliament  could  enact — to  the  tastes  of  the  people  and  their  ability 
to  gratify  them.  The  foreign  fashions  were  copied,  and  the  foreign  silks  and 
velvets  imported,  with  no  restraint  that  had  the  least  effect.  The  queen 
herself  carried  her  love  of  costly  dress  almost  into  a  mania.  It  was 
the  only  expenditure  in  which  she  was  profuse.  In  her  youth,  said 
bishop  Aylmer,  "  her  maidenly  apparel,  which  she  used  in  king 
Edward's  time,  made  the  noblemen's  daughters  and  wives  to  be  ashamed 
to  be  dressed  and  painted  like  peacocks."  Sir  John  Harrington  has  a  story 
of  a  bishop,  which  shows  how  the  same  Elizabeth  thought  of  such  adornments 
at  a  later  period  of  her  life.  "  On  Sunday  my  lord  of  London  preached  to 
the  queen's  majesty,  and  seemed  to  touch  on  the  vanity  of  decking  the  body 
too  finely.  Her  majesty  told  the  ladies  that  *  if  the  bishop  held  more 
discourse  on  such  matters,  she  would  fit  him  for  heaven,  but  he  should  walk 
thither  without  a  staff",  and  leave  his  mantle  behind  him.' "  *  The  ruff  and  the 
vardingale  had  then  superseded  all  "  maidenly  apparel ; "  and  we  are  now 
accustomed  to  think  of  Elizabeth  and  her  ladies  as  they  shone  forth  in  the 
most  gorgeous  but  least  graceful  of  womanly  attire.  The  liberty  of  the  press, 
small  as  it  was,  must  have  been  more  relied  upon  than  the  liberty  of  the 
pulpit,  when  Philip  Stubbes  hurled  his  thunder  against  every  article  of  dress 
with  which  we  are  familiar  in  the  portraits  of  the  magnificent  queen.  The 
wreaths  of  gold  and  jewels  in  the  bolstered  hair ;  the  rings  of  precious  stones 
in  the  pierced  ears ;  the  "  great  ruffs  and  neckerchers  of  holland,  lawn,  cambric, 
and  such  cloth,  smeared  and  starched  in  the  devil's  *  liquor,'  starch  ; "  the 
gowns  "  of  divers  fashions,  changing  with  the  moon ; "  the  fringed  petticoats ; 
the  coloured  kirtles — these  vanities  of  the  rich  and  great,  had,  according  to  this 
minute  censor,  descended  to  the  very  humble :  "  So  far  hath  this  canker 
of  pride  eaten  into  the  body  of  the  commonwealth,  that  every  poor  yeoman's 
daughter,  and  every  husbandman's  daughter,  and  every  cottager's  daughter, 
will  not  stick  to  flaunt  it  out  in  such  gowns,  petticoats,  and  kirtles,  as  these." 
Poubtless  this  description  of  the  spread  of  luxury  is  greatly  overdone  ;  or  we 
might  receive  it  as  a  proof  of  the  general  diflfusion  of  wealth.  But  when  this 
godly  satirist  tells  us  of  these  cottagers'  daughters, — "  they  are  so  impudent 
that,  albeit  their  poor  parents  have  but  one  cow,  horse,  or  sheep,  they  will 
never  let  them  rest  till  they  be  sold,  to  maintain  them  in  their  braveries,'' — 
we  may  be  certain  that  he  is  speaking  "  in  Ercles'  vein."  The  holiday  finery 
of  the  village  maiden  was  limited  to  a  ribbon  and  a  coloured  nether-stock.  A 
^*  queen  of  curds  and  cream,"  transplanted  to  a  town,  might  "  spend  the 
greatest  part  of  the  day  in  sitting  at  the  door,  to  show  her  braveries," 

♦  "  Nug»  Antiqnw,"  vol  L  v.  170. 
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but  on  ber  ofttiTe  green  ihe  vu  as  pure  and  dniple  as  fkc  rose  in  her 
boBom. 

The  pride  of  apparel,  Bet  forth  hy  thia  anatomist  of  abusea,  vas  acarcelj 
more  obtiiuire  in  women  than  in  men.  All  rnnks,  according  to  this  authi»- 
ntr,  lavished  their  means  upon  the  abominations  of  stately  bands  and 


(Weigiol;.    French,  1S91  (Boiwird.) 


monstrous  ruffe,  upon  embroidered  shirts,  upon  slashed  and  laced  doublets, 
upon  French  and  Venetian  hosen,  upon  knit  nether-stochs  (stockings),  upon 
velvet  cloaks.  There  never  was  a  period  in  which  the  satirist  did  not  affirm 
that  the  preceding  generation  was  healthier  and  braver,  and  altogether  nobler 
than  that  to  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to  belong ;  and  so  our  good  old 
Puritan  writeB,  "how  strong  men  were  in  times  past,  how  long  they  lived, 
nnd  how  healthful  they  were,  before  such  niceness  and  vaiu  pampering 
curiosity  was  invented,  we  may  read,  and  many  that  live  at  this  day  can 
testify.  But  now,  through  our  fond  toys  and  nice  inventions,  we  hav« 
brought  ourselves  into  such  pusillanimity  and  efieminacy  of  condition,  as  we 
may  seem  rather  nice  dames  and  wanton  girls,  than  puissant  agents  or 
manly  men,  aa  our  forefathers  have  been."  '  The  year  15S8  gave  a  practical 
answer  to  the  chaige  of  pusillanimity.  The  Saxon  heart  was  as  brave  as 
ever,  though  it  beat  under  an  Italian  doublet.  Nevertheless,  if  there  had 
not  been  some  salt  in  society  to  preserve  the  body  politic  from  the  taint  of 
selfishness,  these  and  other  excesses  of  pride  might  be  received  as  symptoms 
of  national  decay.  Gluttony  and  drunkenness  are  the  vices  of  the  rudest 
communities ;  but  in  the  more  general  diffusion  of  wealth  in  the  reign  of 
Eliznbeth,  they  assumed  those   forms    of  ostentatious  display  which  *n 

*  Stnbbo,  p.  M. 
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amongst  the  worst  evils  of  social  reSaement.  The  puritan  writers  were  nofc 
alone  in  their  remonstraacea  against  the  luxuries  of  the  table  which  marked 
tho  latter  years  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Stubbes  compares  the  Tariety  of 
meats  and  sauces,  the  sweet  condiments,  the  delicate  confections  of  his  time, 
with  the  past  days,  when  "  one  dish  or  two  of  good  wholesome  meat  was 
thought  sufficient  for  a  man  of  great  worship  to  dine  withal."  Thomas  Nash, 
whom  the  Puritans  counted  amongst  the  wicked,  enlarges  on  the  some 
theme  :  "  We  must  have  our  tables  furnished  like  poulterers'  stalls,  or  as 

though  we  were  to  victual  Noah's  ark  again What  a  coil  have  we, 

this  course  and  that  course,  removing  this  dish  higher,  setting  another  lower, 
and  taking  away  the  third.  A  general  might  ia  less  space  remove  his  campr 
than  they  stand  disposing  of  their  gluttony."  •  Eiceasive  drinking,  a  vice 
which  reached  its  climax  in  the  degraded  court  of  James  I,,  was  not  wholly 
of  native  growth.  The  same  writer  says,  "  From  gluttony  in  meats  let  me 
descend  to  superfluity  in  drink, — a  sin  that,  ever  eince  we  hare  mixed  our- 
selves with  the  Low  Countries,  is  counted  honourable  ;  hut  before  we  knew 
their  lingering  wars  was  held  in  the  highest  degree  of  hatred  that  might 
be."t  Stubbes  says,  "every  country,  city,  town,  village,  and  other  places, 
hath  abundance  of  ale-houses,  taverns,  and  inns,  which  are  so  fraught  with 
maltwonnB,  night  and  day,  that  you  would  wonder 
to  see  them,"  There  were  punishments  for  low 
debauchery,  such  as  the  drunkard's  cloak.  Against 
*  this  growing  sin,  which  was  creeping  up  from  the 
peasant  and  the  mechanic  to  the  yeoman  and  the 
courtier,  the  preachers  lifted  up  their  voices  in  the 
pulpit,  and  not  always  in  vain.  Bohert  Greene,  the 
unhappy  dramatist,  who  died  in  the  midst  of  his  ex- 
cesses, tells  how  he  was  stopped  in  his  early  career 
of  riot  by  hearing  a  good  man  preach  of  future  re- 
wards and  punishments;  but  that  he  could  not  stand 
up  against  the  ridicule  of  his  companions,  who  called 
him  Puritan  and  Precisian,  and  so  went  again  to  his 
drinking-booth,  his  dice,  and  his  bear-baiting.  But 
we  may  be  sure  that  these  earnest  preachers  in 
some  degree  injured  the  good  effect  of  their  religious 
exhortations  against  real  vices,  by  denouncing  those 
harmless  recrestions  which  to  the  greater  number 
supplied  the  place  of  grosser  excitements.  In  resisting  "the  beginnings  of 
evil"  too  much  zeal  may  be  as  fatal  as  too  much  laxity. 
The  court  of  Elisabeth,  in  which 

"Uy  grave  Lonl-Eeepec  led  thebnvls,"  ^ 

was  a  dancing  court.  The  queen  danced  when  she  was  a  girl,  as  her  sister 
Mary  also  danced.  In  1589,  at  her  palace  of  Bichmond,  her  "  ordinary  exer- 
cise "  was  "  six  or  seven  galliards  in  a  morning,  besides  music  and  singing."  X  In 
1600,  when  she  was  feeble,  and  asked  for  a  staff  when  wearied,  she  could  still 
delight,  at  the  house  of  sir  Bobert  Sydney,  to  look  upon  the  pleasures  of  the 
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^onDg,  "and  smiled  at  the  ladies,  vho  in  their  daaceB  often  came  up  to  the 
step  on  which  the  seat  was  fixed  to  make  their  oheisance,  and  so  fell  bat^ 
mto  their  order  ogun."  *  The  Puritans  denounced  all  dancing  in  mixed  com- 
psniea  of  the  sexes.  The  dancing-Bchools,  which  then  abounded,  were,  th^ 
said,  for  teaching  "the  noble  science  of  heathen  devilry."  They  held  tbtd 
"  men  by  themselves  and  women  by  themselves  "  might  dance  without  sin, 
"  to  recreate  the  mind  oppressed  with  some  gmt  toil  and  labour."  The 
people,  high  and  low,  did  not  choose  to  accept  this  limitation  of  their 
iavonrite  amusement ;  and  so  upon  the  rushes  of  the  torch-lighted  hall, 
having  before  them  the  noble  example  of  sir  Christopher  Hatton,t  the  coortiera 
-danced  their  frrave  measures  and  corantoet  to  the  am  of  queen  El  cabeth's 


*■  Virginal  Book ;"  and  the  peasant  youths  and  maidens,  on  the  village  green, 
saw  the  sun  go  down,  as  they  tripped  "  the  comely  country-round."  Furi- 
tamam  thought  it  right  to  make  war  upon  every  such  amusement,  crying  out, 
"  Give  over  your  occupations,  you  pipers,  you  fidlers,  you  minstrels,  and  you 
musicians,  you  drummers,  you  tabretters,  and  you  fluters,  and  all  other  of 
that  wicked  brood."  J  They  held  that  "  sweet  music  at  the  first  delightetb 
the  ears,  but  afterward  corrupteth  and  depraveth  the  mind."  In  this,  and  in 
many  other  battles  which  they  fought,  they  warred  against  nature,  and  were 
beaten.  Music  was  the  especial  Art  of  the  Elizabethan  days.  In  every 
household  there  was  the  love  of  music,  and  in  many  families  it  was  cultivated 
as  an  essential  part  of  education.  The  plain  tune  of  the  church  did  not  unfit 
the  people  for  the  madrigals  of  the  fire-aide — exquisite  compositions,  which  tell 
ns  how  much  of  the  highest  enjoyments  of  a  refined  taste  belonged  to  an  age 
which  we  are  too  apt  to  consider  very  inferior  to  our  own  in  the  amenities  of  life, 
•  "  Knga  AnUqiue,"  toL  1.  p.  SIB.        t  See  Qnj't  "  long  Stotj."      *  StobbM,  p.  20*. 
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We  should  do  the  puritanic  writers  and  preachere  injustice  if  we  did  not 
•ee  and  p<»nt  out  that  many  of  tbeir  objections  to  the  recreations  of  the 
people  were  originally  directed  against  their  use  on  the  Sunday.  The 
Christians'  first  day  of  the  week  heii^  regarded  by  the  Bomaniats  as  a 
holiday,  on  which,  after  the  hours  of  devotion,  all  amusements  lawful  in 
themselTes  were  not  nnlawfiil,  the  more  rigid  Protestants  determined,  in  their 
implicit  reverence  for  the  Old  Testament,  to  adopt  the  strictest  D^udaical 
observance  of  the  Sabbath,  as  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  attributes  of  the 
Beformstion.  This  view  was  injurious  to  the  desire  for  conciliation  which 
influenced  the  majority  of  the  conforming  clergy ;  who  were  either  opposed 
Qpon  principle  to  the  application  of  this  supposed  test  of  a  holy  life,  or  saw 
the  impolicy  of  depriving  the  people  of  the  recreations  which  their  forefathers 
deemed  not  only  innocent  but  salutary.  After  the  evening  service,  to  shoot 
fit  the  butts,  to  play  at  football,  even  to  see  an  interlude,  were  not  accounted 
unchristian  occupations.  Bound  the  old  manor-house,  the  lade  and  lasses  of 
the  village  would  have  their  Sunday  evening  games  of  barley-break  and  hand- 


ball, while  the  squire  and  eveu  the  parson  would  look  on  approvingly.  The 
Puritans  conscientiously  believed  such  license  to  be  incompatible  with  re- 
ligious principle,  and  set  about  opposing  these  pursuits  with  an  earnestness 
commensurato  with  the  difliculty  of  their  task.  Cartwright,  the  most 
influential  of  their  number,  speaking  of  the  way  in  which  a  clergyman  per- 
formed the  service,  says — "  He  posteth  it  over  as  fast  as  he  can  gallop ;  for 
either  he  hath  two  places  to  serve,  or  else  there  are  some  games'to  be  played 
in  the  afternoon."  When  there  were  daily  prayers  in  the  parish-churches, 
and  especially  at  holiday-seasons,  the  old  traditional  sports  and  mummeries  of 
the  people  were  also  offensive  to  some,  though  tolerated  by  many.  Thus 
Puritanism  came  to  do  battle,  not  only  against  those  amusements  on  Sundays, 
and  at  other  especial  times  when  the  Church  claimed  serious  thoughts,  but 
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ngtiinBt  the  amuBements  themeelvee,  wlicncvcr  practised.  In  15S5,  a  bialiop 
of  Lincoln,  in  his  "  Visitation  Articles  of  Inquiry,"  asks,  "  Whether  jom 
MiDiater  and  Churchwardens  have  suffered  any  Lords  of  Misrule,  or  Summer 
Lords  and  Ladies,  or  any  disguised  person  in  Christmas,  or  at  May-games,  or 
Morris-dancera,  or  at  any  other  time,  to  come  unreverently  into  the  church- 
yard, and  there  to  dance  or  play  any  unseemly  part,  with  scoffs,  jests,  wanton 
gestures,  or  rihald  talk,  namely  in  the  time  of  common  prayer."  •  The 
popular  license  on  these  holiday  occasions,  amongst  a  people  in  whom  the 
love  of  fun  was  inbred,  no  douht  often  went  beyond  the  bounds  of  decorum  ; 
and  thus  the  stricter  Protestants  endeavoured  to  sweep  away  the  merriments 
altogether.  They  were  in  due  time  successful  — "  the  hohby-horse  was 
forgot,"  and  the  "  sealed  quarts"  at  the  alehouse-door  remained  the  only 
attraction. 

The  Lord  of  Misrule  was  a  great  personage  in  town  and  country.  He 
waa  the  "  master  of  merry  disports  " 
in  royal  palaces  and  civic  halls. 
Learned  doctors  of  the  universities, 
and  great  benchers  of  the  inna  of 
lourt,  recognised  his  authority.  He 
held  his  ground  through  all  tlie 
troublesome  times  of  the  Befonn^ 
tion  up  to  the  Civil  Wars,  when  hia 
mock  pageantry  waa  swept  away 
w  ith  the  realities  of  power  that  then 
jierished.  The  Christmas  sports  and 
their  lord  would  have  perished,  even 
though  PrjTJne,  with  other  learned 
Puntans,  had  not  called  upon  "  all 
pious  Christians  eternally  to  abo- 
minate them,"  because  they  were 
"den\ed  from  theBoman  Saturnalia 
and  Jtacchanalian  festivals."  But 
in  Elizabeth's  days,  though  most  of  the  so  called  superstitious  ceremonies 
of  the  ancient  Church  had  been  swept  away,  the  people,  high  or  low, 
would  not  readily  surrender  those  festive  observances  which,  although 
(ommon  m  the  times  of  Popery,  were  not  necessarily  connected  with  its 
spint  or  its  practice  Thus,  in  every  borough,  and  more  especially 
in  every  village,  the  Lord  of  Misrule,  chosen  by  universal  suffrage  at 
ChriBtmss  or  at  Whitsuatide,  headed  his  company  of  lusty  mummers,  in  , 
their  giudj  livenM,  tbeir  scarfs  and  laces,  their  legs  hung  with  little 
\  "then  BMLTeh  this  heathen  company  towards  the  church  and 
ipm^    tUn   drummers  thundering,  their  stumps 

^ ^^       ',  their  hail  Iterchiofs  swinging  about  their  heads 

B  mtdmva,  their  hobby-horaci  and  otlier  monsters  sbirmishiug  amongst  the 

"t    We  laugh  at  these  follies  which  the  Puritans  execrated;  but  in 

fl  the  national  character  mai  be  recognised.    The  riot  of  the  mul- 

I  tbemselves  under  controL     The  Lord  of  Misrule  waa  as 
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absolute  asthePariihConetable.    The  empire  of  Law  was  recogniwd  by  "the 
wild  headH  of  the  pariib"  in  choosing  their  captain;  and  "the  foolish  people" 
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submitted  themaeivea  for  their  guidance  to  hia  authority,  upon  the  principle 
of  order  by  which  their  more  serioua  liberties  were  upheld.  Amongst  such  a 
people  it  was  useless  declaiming  ag^nst  May-games ;  ag^uet  Plough-Monday 
dances,  with  their  "  tipsy  jollity ;  "  against  ChurcK-alea,  and  Wakea.  The  old 
hearty  spirit  of  hospitality  might  be  denounced  as  gluttony,  and  the  free 
intercourse  of  joyous  heiu^a  reprobated  as  licentiouenesB.  If  the  feasts  and 
the  merry-makings  had  been  simply  vicious  they  could  not  have  so  long  pre- 
vailed  amongst  a  nation  essentially  moral.  Even  in  the  popular  gatherings, 
which  haye  been  so  emphatically  described  as  occasions  for  sin,  there  were 
objects  of  piety  and  charity  connected  with  the  harmless  merriment  and  wild 
excitement.  Such  were  the  Wakes  and  the  Church-ales.  The  Wake  was  the 
annual  feast  to  commemorate  the  dedication  of  the  parish  church.  Stubbes 
has  described  the  festival  with  less  than  his  usual  acrimony :  "  Every  town, 
parish,  and  village,  some  at  one  time  of  the  year,  some  at  another, — but  so 
that  every  one  keep  hia  proper  day  assigned,  and  appropriate  to  itself,  which 
they  call  their  wake-day, — useth  to  make  great  preparation  for  good  cheer;  to 
the  which  all  their  friends  and  kinsfolks,  far  and  near,  are  invited."  He 
q>eikB  the  language  which  the  Puritans  applied  to  every  relaxation,  when  be 
Mki,  "wherefore  should  the  whole  town,  parish,  rillage,  and  country,  keep 
oaA  ud  tbe  same  day,  and  make  such  gluttonous  feasts  as  they  do  f  "    Sucb 
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declaimers  bare  erer  confounded  abuse  with  uae.  Tbe  um  of  Wakes  waa 
recognised  at  a  later  period,  as  pronotiug  "  neighbourhood  and  freedom,  vith 
manlike  and  lawful  exercieee."*  "Neighbourhood"  waa  that  old  "heartj 
spirit  of  social  intercourse,  constituting  a  practical  equality  between  man  and 
nun,  which  enabled  all  ranks  to  mingle  without  offepce  and  withont  suspicion 
in  these  public  ceremonials."  f    The  object  of  the  Chnich-ale  was  thorooghly 
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practical ;  and  in  complGte  accordance  with  one  great  national  cbaTacteristic — 
that  of  voluntary  contributions  for  public  objects.  At  the  season  of  Whit- 
suntide, when  the  spring  was  calling  up  "a  spirit  of  life  in  every  thing," 
there  was  a  parish  feast,  which  tbe  churchwardens  had  prepared  for  by  an 
ale-brewing;  and  tlie  profit  that  was  made  by  filling  the  black-jacks  of  tbe 
jovial  countrymen  was  npplied  to  the  repairs  of  tbe  church.  Fancy-feira  bava 
superseded  Whitsua-nles.  We  are  a  more  decorous  people  than  these  oui 
ancertoTB,  with  their  exuberant  merry-maklngB  for  every  season — their  sheep- 
shearing  feasts,  with  cheese-cakes  and  warden-pies, —  their  Hock-cart  at 
Harvest-home, — their  Christmas,  with  the  Boar's-bead  and  the  Yule-log  in  the 
great  hall,  the  tenants  sitting  at  their  landlord's  table,  and  the  labourers  and 
their  wives  and  children  crowding  in  unreprored.  All  these  indications  of  a 
kindly  spirit,  not  chilled  by  distinctions  of  rank,  are  gone.  Let  us  strive  to 
revive  the  spirit  in  all  forma  fitting  our  own  age, 

Roger  Ascham  maintained  that  "  to  ride  comely  ;  to  run  fair  at  the  tilt  or 
ring ;  to  play  at  all  weapons  ;  to  shoot  fair  in  bow  or  sureiy  in  gun ;  to  vaul  t 
lustily;  to  runj  to  leap;  to  wrestle;  to  awim;  to  dance  comely;  to  aag. 
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and  play  of  uutrumentB  cumunglj ;  to  hawk ;  to  hunt ;  to  play  at  tennis ; 
and  all  pastimes  generally  which  be  joined  with  labour,  used  in  open  place, 
and  in  the  daylight,  containing  either  some  fit  ezeTciae  for  war  or  some  pleasant 
pastime  for  peace,  be  not  only  comely  and  decent,  but  also  very  Decessary  for 
a  courtly  gentleman  to  use."  The  training  of  the  courtly  gentlemen  of 
England  has,  for  three  centuries,  been  according  to  the  maxim  of  the  wise  old 
"Schoolmaster; "  and  a  better  training  could  never  have  been  devised  to 
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produce  the  leaders  of  a  manly  people.  But  the  pastimes  joined  with  tabooE 
— the  vaulting,  running,  leaping,  wreetling,  swimming— were  as  necessary  for 
the  yeomen,  the  artiaans,  and  the  peasants,  as  for  the  gentlemen  of  England. 
Such  training,  "fit  exercise  for  war,"  has  won  our  country's  battles,  &om 
Agincourt  to  Alma.  Such  training,  "  pleasant  pastime  for  peace,"  has  still 
done  something  for  brotherly  kindneas  amongat  degrees  of  men  whom  fortune 
had  too  much  isolated.  It  was  tbia  frank  and  rough  fellowahip  in  their  field 
sports — their  hunting,  hawking,  birding,  fishing,  otter-hunting ;  it  was  this 
bold  rivalry  in  their  hurling  and  their  foot-ball,  their  wrestling  and  their 
aingle-Bticfc,  their  archery,  their  land  and  water  quintain,  which  knitted  the 
sqiure  and  the  yeoman  and  the  ploughman — the  merchant,  the  artificer,  and 
the  sturdy  apprentice, — in  a  companionship  which  made  them  strong  enough 
to  defy  the  world  in  Elizabeth's  heroic  time.  The  Puritans,  who,  when  it 
came  to  the  issue  whether  they  should  be  slaves  or  fight,  fought  as  well  as  the 
moat  reckless,  made  the  mistake  of  trying  to  put  dovni  the  rude  games  of  the 
people  because  they  might  lead  to  brawling  and  contention,  and  withdraw 
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tbem  from  godliness.  The;  were  wiser  in  their  denunciations  of  gaming  and 
gaming-bousea,  which  were  amongst  the  corruptions  of  the  town  at  this 
period.  Sir  John  Harrington  wrote  "A  Treatise  on  Flaye,"  in  which  he 
endearoura  to  purifj  its  abuses  rather  than  banish  it  &oin  the  houses  of 
princes,  and  out  of  their  dominions,  as  "holj  and  wise  preachers"  desired, 
if  he  were  to  show  no  indulgence  to  such  recreations,  he  says,  "  I  should 


liave  all  our  young  lords,  our  fair  ladies,  our  gallant  gentlemen,  and  the  flower 
of  all  England  against  me."  But  he  nevertheless  draws  a  picture  of  "  one 
that  spends  his  whole  life  in  plaj,  of  which  there  is  too  great  choice,"  that 
sufficiently  illustrates  the  prevailing  madness :  "  In  the  morning,  perhaps,  at 
chess,  and  after  his  belly  is  full  then  at  cards;  and  when  his  spirits  wax  dull 
■At  that,  then  for  some  exercise  of  his  arms  at  dice ;  and  being  weary  thereof^ 
for  a  little  motion  of  his  body,  to  tennis;  and  having  wanned  him  at  that,  then, 
to  cool  himself  a  little,  play  at  tables  ;  *  and,  being  disquieted  in  his  patience 
for  overseeing  cinque  and  quatre,  or  missing  two  or  three  foul  blots,  then  to  an 
interlude ;  and  so,  as  one  well  compared  it,  like  to  a  mill-horse  treading 
always  in  the  same  steps,  be  ever  as  far  from  a  worthy  and  wise  man  as  the 
circle  is  from  the  centre."  t 

Drinking,  dicing,  bear-baiting,  cock-fighting, — the  coarsest  temptations  to 
profligacy,— were  not  such  abominations  in  the  eyes  of  the  Puritans,  as 
"  stage- plays,  interludes,  and  comedies."  The  aversion  which  the  early 
Beformera  entertained  towards  the  Mysteries  anil  Miracle  Plays,  were  poured 
forth  in  fuUer  meaaure  upon  the  plays  of  pro&ne  subjects,  which  had  now 
become  the  universal  amusement.  The  more  it  was  said  that  some  good 
example  might  be  learned  out  of  them,  the  more  furious  were  those  who 
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would  suppreM  them  altogether.  This  was  the  great  controverBf  of  a 
(•entaiy.  It  began  when  the  drama  was  in  its  puling  infancf ;  it  grew  more 
violent  dnring  itn  erratic  youth ;  it  ceased  not  when  its  glorioua  maohood 
had  supplied  the  beat  answer  to  its  enemies ;  it  triumphed  in  that  drama's 
licentious  decline.  The  htatory  of  the  stage  is  an  intereBtiog  chapter  of  our 
«ocial  history,  through  several  generations.  In  the  latter  years  of  the  reign 
of  Eliiabetfa,  when  the  Puritans,  zealous,  perserering,  and  united,  had  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  much  of  the  municipal  power  of  the  larger  cities  and 
towns,  there  was  frequent  warfare  between  the  civic  authorities  and  the 
performers  of  plays.  The  severe  moralists  called  them  "  caterpillars  of  the 
commonwealth ; "  the  law  defined  them  as  "  vagabonds."  But  the  law,  which 
nixed  together  in  one  common  opprobrium  "  all  fencers,  bearvards,  common 
players  in  interludes,  minstrels,  jugglers,  pedlars,  and  petty  chapmen,"  who 
wander  abroad  and  have  not  licence  of  two  justices  of  the  peace,  in  what  shire 
they  shall  happen  to  wander,* — that  same  law  excepted  the  established  com- 
panies of  players,  by  making  those  only -vagabonds  who  were  "  not  belonging 
to  any  baron  of  this  realm,  or  towards  any  other  honourable  person  of  greater 
degree."  The  number  of  honourable  persona  who  gave  their  sanction  to 
companies  of  players  was  sufficient  to  secure  a  sanction  for  dramatic  perform- 
ances,  wherever  there  was  a  demand  for  such  amusements.  But,  notwith- 
standing these  privileges,  there  was  frequent  opposition  to  the  acting  of  plays, 
especially  in  Iiondon ;  and  thus  the  earl  of  Leicester's  players,  of  which 
company  James  Burbage  was  the  chief  shareholder,  being  refused  a  license  to 
perform  within  the  walls  of  the  city,  erected  a  theatre  in  the  Blacklriars,  in  157C. 
The  original  theatrical  performances  were  in  the  inn-yards  of  the  city,  such 
as  the  Belle-Savage.  The  better  sort  of  spectators  aat  in  the  gallery  nliich 
connected  the  inn-chambere ;  the 
larger  number  of  the  audience  stood 
in  the  open  yard.  Gradually,  hoa- 
telries  were  converted  into  theatres, 
and  new  boildings  were  erected  for 
dramatic  representations.  They 
were  multiplied  in  various  parts  of 
the  town,  and  especially  in  South- 
wark.  The  company  of  the  Lord 
Chamherlaio,  who  were  the  queen's 
household  servants,  had  two  theatres 
— the  Black&iara  and  the  Qlobe— 
the  one  for  winter,  the  other  for 
summer  performances.  Of  this  com- 
pany Bichard  Burbage  was  the  chief 
actOT,  and  William  Shakspere  was 
H  shareholder  in  16S9.  This  we 
know  &om  a  document,  in  whicli 
the  "poor  players"  address  lord 
Burleigh,  affirming  that  they  "  have 
never  given  any  cause  of  displeainire, 
in  that  they  bare  brought  into  their  plays  matters  of  state  and  religion,  nnfit  to 
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be  Handled  bf  them,  or  preseDted  to  lewd  spectators."  A  comminion  had  beoi 
iiBued  to  inquire  what  compAnies  of  plajera  had  thus  offended.  This  wu  the 
period  o£  the  Marprelate  controversy  ;  a.id  the  stage  vas  made  an  uutnunent 
for  attacking  the  Puritans.  Nash  boasted  that "  Vetus  Commdia  had  brought 
forth  Divinity  with  a  scratched  face,  holding  her  heart  as  if  she  were  rick." 
Spenser  has  described  this  period  of  license  as  one  of  ugly  barbarinn  and 
brutish  ignorance,  of  scoffing  scurrility  and  scornful  folly ;  and  he  asks  why 
"the  man  whom  Nature  self  had  made  to  mock  hetaelf* — "our  pleasant 
WiUy  "  chooses  "  to  sit  in  idle  cell  "  rather  "  than  so  himself  to  mockeiy  to 
sell."  There  can  bo  little  doubt  that "  the  gentle  spirit,"  thus  alluded  to  by 
the  greatest  poet  of  that  time — a  poet  of  enduring  greatness — was  Sbakspere. 
He  had,  we  are  assured,  already  written  two  or  three  of  hia  comedies,  irf 
which  "  uuhnrtful  sport,  delight,  and  laughter  "  were  the  characteristics.  A 
grander  labour  was  before  him — the  labour  of  preserving  for  all  i^es  and  all 
nations  the  influences  of  what  has  been,  truly  called  "  great  EliEa'a  golden 
time ; "  a  time  of  free  thought  and  heroic  action,  when  indiTiduat  prosperi^ 
had  not  deadened  the  sympathy  for  national  greatness ;  when  meu  lived  fi^ 
their  country  as  much  as  for  themselves  ;  a  time  of  security  and  compaiatire 
peace,  bom  out  of  a  long  period  of  unrest.  Of  the  great  interpreter  of  the 
spirit  of  that  age  we  sbaU  have  again  to  speak,  in  a  brief  notice  of  the 
Blizahethan  Literature. 
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Pulutmmt  callsd — Conteita  of  the  Grown  tnd  tha  Commons—IntrigneB  of  Spain  in  1 
land — NanlexpediliDna— ThfllakinttofCwIli— Pu-liunent — Slatatn  r^u^ng  the  Poor — 
Prognn  of  Foot- lAwLegulatioa^PoTertj  mill  Vagaboiidag«—I«bDorin  refitung  to  irork 
•t  onul  wagcg — Egfptiuil  and  pretended  Bgjptiana — Yillaniei  of  London-^-Inwcnritr  of 
the  Saborba^^tatates  agaitut  the  increase  of  Building! — Almihoiuea — Incidental  cansea 
of  Indigence — Flnetnationi  of  Friee^ — Stcknees — Nniaaneea — Fire* — Inmffioient  honaeholi) 
aocommodation — lacreue  of  town  popolationa — Crimea  of  towni — PoliM. 

Heitst  OS  Ni.TA.B&E,  the  great  champion  of  Froteatantism,  by  a  tragical 
ereDt  was  suddenly  placed  upon  the  throne  of  France.  On  the  8th  of 
Aoguat,  1689,  Jacques  Clement,  a  monk,  stabbed  Heoiy  III.;  and  the  king  died 
of  bis  vonnda  on  the  following  d&y,  Heniy  IT.  became  the  sovereign  of  a 
troubled  kingdom,  reduced  bj  long  intentine  conflicts  to  extreme  weakness  and 
mieery.  Henry  III.,  when  he  fell  under  the  blow  of  an  aasaasin,  was  in  arms 
against  the  great  catholic  confederacy  known  aa  tbe  League ;  then  exasperated 
hj  the  murder  of  their  leader,  the  duke  of  Guise,  and  of  the  cardinal  bis 
brother.  The  king  was  advancing  against  Paris  with  an  army  to  put  down 
this  formidable  party,  and  the  rebellious  citiiens  who  adhered  to  them ;  when 
the  Dominican  friar  fearfully  revenged  the  crime  which  his  monarch  had 
perpetrated.  Henry  IV.,  on  account  of  his  religion,  had  to  encounter  tbe 
meet  determined  opposition  to  hiB  lucceaaion  to  tbe  crown,  although  the 
nndoubted  heir.  The  duke  of  Mayence,  tbe  brother  of  the  murdered  Guises, 
took  the  command  of  the  League.  The  king  of  Spun  was  ready  with  his 
moat  strenuous  aid,  to  keep  a  protestant  out  of  tbe  throne  of  Fnuce,  coveting 
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probably  that  great  kingdom  for  himself.  Elizabeth  of  England  hesitated  not 
to  give  her  support  to  the  Huguenot  king,  who  had  so  long  battled  with  the  most 
adverse  fortune.  She  sent  him  a  supply  of  money — no  large  sum,  it  may 
seem  in  these  days,  being  only  twenty-two  thousand  pounds, — ^but  Heniy 
declared  it  was  a  larger  treasure  than  he  had  ever  seen.  An  English  force, 
under  the  command  of  lord  Willoughby,  soon  after  landed  at  Dieppe ;  and 
the  king  was  thus  encouraged  to  continue  a  contest  which  without  this 
timely  assistance  might  have  been  hopeless.  Henry,  who  had  learnt  the  art  of 
war  in  many  a  desperate  struggle  with  the  powerful  enemies  of  the  reformed 
religion — and  had  early  known  how  to  win  the  love  of  all  who  served  him,  and 
to  gain  new  adherents  to  his  cause,  by  his  kind  and  generous  nature,  his 
courage  and  endurance — ^was  now  in  a  position  to  risk  a  general  engagement 
with  the  enemy  who,  at  his  accession  to  the  throne,  appeared  well  able  to 
destroy  him.  At  the  great  battle  of  Ivry  a  gallant  army  followed  his  white 
plume  to  a  complete  victory.  But  the  duke  of  Parma,  with  the  forces  of 
Spain,  came  to  the  relief  of  the  League,  and  compelled  Henry  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Paris.  Elizabeth  again  sent  him  succour.  In  April,  1591,  sir 
John  Norris  landed  in  France  with  a  force  of  three  thousand  men;  and 
in  July  of  that  year,  another  small  army,  four  thousand  in  number,  under  the 
earl  of  Essex,  was  also  sent  to  the  aid  of  Henry.  But  the  duke  of  Parma, 
the  most  accomplished  general  of  that  time,  again  came  to  the  relief  of  the 
League ;  and  the  expeditions  of  England  had  no  satisfactory  result. 

Bobert  Devereux  was  the  son  of  a  distinguished  but  unfortunate 
nobleman,  Walter,  earl  of  Essex,  who  died  at  Dublin  in  1576,  **  his  hard  estate 
having  long  ebbed  even  to  the  low  water  mark,"  as  he  described  the  issue  of 
his  ruinous  attempt  to  subdue  and  colonise  a  district  of  Ulster.  He 
committed  his  eldest  son,  Bobert,  who  was  bom  in  1567,  to  the  kindness  of 
the  queen,  requesting  that  he  might  be  brought  up  in  the  household 
of  lord  Burleigh.  The  youth  was  sent  to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
and  with  a  handsome  person,  and  many  accomplishments,  made  his  appearance 
at  court  in  1584.  He  was  related  to  the  queen ;  and  the  favourite,  Leicester, 
had  become  his  step-father  by  marrying  Letitia,  the  widow  of  the  lord 
Walter.  Honours  were  showered  upon  him,  to  an  extent  which  provoked 
the  jealousy  of  older  courtiers,  and  increased  the  dangerous  impetuosity  of 
his  own  nature.  We  have  mentioned  his  participation  in  the  attack  upon 
Lisbon  under  Drake  and  Norris.  He  had  displeased  the  queen  by  joining 
this  expedition  without  her  permission  ;  but  on  his  return  soon  regained  her 
favour.  Baleigh  and  Essex  were  each  jealous  of  the  influence  of  the  other; 
and  the  Cecils,  though  they  kept  their  feelings  under  subjection  to  their 
policy,  could  ill  brook  the  confidence  which  the  queen  placed  in  one  so  young 
and  so  indiscreet.  The  petted  earl  claimed  an  almost  exclusive  right  to  the 
royal  smiles ;  and  having  offered  an  insult  to  sir  Charles  Blount,  to  whom 
Elizabeth  had  given  some  mark  of  her  approbation,  a  duel  ensued,  in  which 
Essex  was  wounded.  The  queen  upon  the  occasion  exclaimed,  "  By  Gk)d's 
death,  it  was  fit  that  some  one  or  other  should  take  him  down,  and  teach  him 
better  manners,  otherwise  there  would  be  no  rule  with  him."  Such  was 
Essex,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four,  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
the  expedition  sent  to  the  aid  of  Henry  lY.  He  conducted  himself  with  his 
native  gallantrv ;  but  made  a  singular  display  of  his  want  of  discretion,  by 
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sending  a  challenge  to  the  governor  of  Souen  to  meet  him  in  single  combat. 
He  had  attempted  the  same  revival  of  the  worn-out  spirit  of  chivalry  in  his 
Lisbon  campaign.  The  only  brother  of  Essex,  Walter  Devereux,  was  killed  in 
the  unsuccessful  warfifire  of  1591. 

The  naval  enterprises  of  this  year  had  no  more  fortunate  issue.  A 
squadron  of  seven  ships  was  sent,  under  the  command  of  lord  Thomah 
Howard,  to  intercept  the  Indian  fleet  on  its  return  to  Spain.  But  Philip 
was  prepared ;  and  had  fitted  out  a  force  of  fifby-five  sail  as  an  escort.  The 
little  English  squadron  fell  in  with  this  armament ;  and  one  of  Howard's 
vessels  became  a  Spanish  prize.  This  was  the  first  ship  that  Spain  had  taken 
from  England  during  the  war.  It  was  commanded  by  sir  Eichard  G-renville, 
the  vice-admiral ;  and  the  memory  of  the  unequal  fight  which  this  heroic 
captain  sustained  from  three  in  the  afternoon  to  day-break  the  next  morning, 
long  abided  with  the  English  sailor  as  one  of  his  noblest  examples  of  courage 
and  resolution.  Grenville  was  three  times  wounded  during  the  action,  in 
which  he  again  and  again  repulsed  the  enemy,  who  constantly  assailed  him 
with  fresh  vessels.  At  length  the  good  ship  lay  upon  the  waters  like  a  log. 
Her  captain  proposed  to  blow  her  up  rather  than  surrender ;  but  the  majority 
of  the  crew  compelled  hira  to  yield  himself  a  prisoner.  He  died  in  a  few 
days,  and  his  last  words  were, — "  Here  die  I,  Bichard  Q-renville,  with  a  joyful 
and  quiet  mind ;  for  that  I  have  ended  my  life  as  a  true  soldier  ought  to  do, 
fighting  for  his  country,  queen,  religion,  and  honour." 

The  mode  in  which  the  war  against  Spain  was  carried  on  by  England 
made  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  a  very  insecure  possession  to  king  Philip. 
£ich  carracks  were  sometimes  taken  and  sometimes  destroyed.  Beal  trea- 
sures, such  as  fourteen  hundred  chests  of  quicksilver,  which  were  found  in 
two  ships  captured  by  a  Londoner,  were  abstracted  from  the  riches  of  the 
Spaniard ;  and  the  Catholic  king's  dealings  in  a  commodity  which  he  sold  at 
great  profit  to  his  Indian  subjects  were  also  interrupted.  Thomas  White, 
the  Londoner,  with  his  valuable  quicksilver,  also  obtained  a  prize,  worthless 
in  England,  of  two  millions  of  papal  bulls  for  indulgences.  But  this  war  was 
also  costly  to  England ;  and  in  1593  Elizabeth  called  a  parliament,  for  she 
needed  a  subsidy.  In  this  parliament  the  Act  against  "  Popish  recusants," 
and  the  Act  against  the  Puritans,  "  to  restrain  the  queen's  subjects  in  their 
obedience,"  *  were  passed  with  little  debate,  but  amidst  manifest  heart- 
bumings.  The  queen  and  the  Commons  were  beginning  to  be  at  issue. 
Prerogative  and  Privilege  were  giving  indications  that  the  time  was  approach- 
ing when  they  would  come  into  actual  conflict.  There  was  a  temper  growing 
up  amongst  the  people  which,  if  it  appeared  feeble  when  compared  with  the 
ancient  feuds  between  the  sovereign  and  the  aristocracy,  was,  to  some  acute 
observers,  the  little  cloud  which  foretold  the  coming  tempest.  Cecil,  in  1569, 
complained  of  "  the  decay  of  obedience  in  civil  policy,  which  being  compared 
with  the  fearfulness  and  reverence  of  all  inferior  estates  to  their  superiors  in 
times  past,  will  astonish  any  wise  and  considerate  person,  to  behold  the 
desperation  of  reformation."  There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in  Sidney's 
**  Arcadia,"  in  which  he,  no  doubt,  seeks  to  indicate  the  popular  temper  of 
his  times :  "  When  they  began  to  talk  of  their  griefs,  never  bees  made  such 

*  See  Chapter  XYI.  p.  244. 
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confused  liumining :  the  town-dwellers  demanding  putting  down  of  imposts, 
the  country  fellows  laying  out  of  commons :  some  would  have  the  prince 
keep  his  court  in  one  place,  some  in  another :  all  cried  out  to  have  new 
counsellors ;  but  when  they  should  think  of  any  new,  they  liked  them  as  well 
as  any  other  that  they  could  remember ;  especially  they  would  haye  the  trea- 
sure so  looked  unto,  as  that  he  should  never  need  to  take  any  more  subsidies. 
At  length  they  fell  to  direct  contrarieties.  For  the  artisans  they  would  have 
com  and  wine  set  at  a  lower  price,  and  bound  to  be  kept  so  still ;  the  plough- 
men, vine-labourers,  and  the  farmers  would  have  none  of  that.  The  country* 
men  demanded  that  every  man  might  be  free  in  the  chief  towns ;  that  could 
not  the  burgesses  like  of.  The  peasants  would  have  all  the  gentlemen 
destroyed ;  the  citizens,  especially  such  as  cooks,  barbers,  and  those  other 
that  lived  most  on  gentlemen,  would  but  have  them  reformed.  And  of  each 
side  were  like  divisions,  one  neighbourhood  beginning  to  find  fault  with 
another,  but  no  confusion  was  greater  than  of  particular  men's  likings  and 
dislikings :  one  dispraising  such  a  one,  whom  another  praised,  and  demanding 
such  a  one  to  be  punished,  whom  the  other  would  have  exalted.  No  less  ado 
was  there  about  choosing  him  who  should  be  their  spokesman.  The  finer  sort 
of  burgesses,  as  merchants,  prentices,  and  cloth-workers,  because  of  their 
riches,  disdaining  the  baser  occupations :  and  they,  because  of  their  number, 
as  much  disdaining  them ;  all  they  scorning  the  country  men's  ignorance, 
and  the  country  men  suspecting  as  much  their  cunning."  This  picture  of  a 
state  of  things  from  which  the  **  regimenting  "  of  the  Plantagenets  and  the 
two  first  Tudors  had  passed  away,  presents  a  vivid  notion  of  the  keen  and 
jealous  competition  of  an  industrious  people  amongst  themselves ;  and  the 
grudging  submission  which  citizen  and  peasant  now  yielded  to  those  who  had 
once  lorded  it  over  their  traditionary  liberties.  Out  of  such  *'  contrarieties  " 
is  gradually  formed  that  power  of  public  opinion  which  no  statesman  can 
safely  despise.  When  the  chaotic  elements  have  grown  into  form  and  sub- 
stance— ^when  there  is  liberty  of  speech  and  liberty  of  writing — representative 
government  becomes  the  surest  basis  of  social  order.  But  in  the  first  rough 
utterances  of  public  opinion  rulers  only  hear  prophetic  sounds  of  coming  woe. 
Such  a  condition  of  society  as  Sidney  has  described,  of  which  the  more  daring 
spirits  in  the  House  of  Commons  were  the  exponents,  was  calculated  to  pre- 
cipitate a  contest  between  the  Crown  and  the  people's  representatives.  But 
the  strength  was  as  yet  all  on  one  side  ;  and  Elizabeth  was  too  sagacious  to 
use  her  strength  unnecessarily.  There  was  a  discontented  temper  amongst 
some  members  of  the  parliament  of  1593,  and  the  queen  put  it  down  with  a 
haughtiness  which  looks  like  unmitigated  despotism.  When  the  Commons 
asked,  according  to  ancient  usage,  for  Liberty  of  Speech,  the  lord  keeper 
replied,  in  the  name  of  the  queen,  '*  Privilege  of  speech  is  granted,  but  you 
must  know  what  privilege  you  have ;  not  to  speak  every  one  what  he  liateth, 
or  what  cometh  in  his  brain  to  utter  that ;  but  your  privilege  is,  aye  or  no. 
Wherefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  her  majesty's  pleasure  is,  that  if  you  perceive  any 
idle  heads,  which  will  not  stick  to  hazard  their  own  estates;  which  will 
meddle  with  reforming  the  Church,  and  transforming  the  Commonwealth ;  and 
do  exhibit  any  bills  to  such  purpose,  that  you  receive  them  not,  until  they 
be  viewed  and  considered  by  those  who  it  is  fitter  should  consider  of  such 
things,  and  can  better  judge  of  them."     A  few  bold  members  were  not 
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daunted  by  this  temper ;  but  prepared  a  bill  for  entailing  the  Succession  to 
the  Grown.  This,  of  all  other  subjects,  was  the  most  disagreeable  to  the 
.-queen ;  and  four  of  the  members  were  committed  to  prison  for  this  hardi- 
hood. The  courage  of  the  Puritans  was  not  subdued  by  this  severity,  for  Mr. 
Morice  brought  in  a  bill  for  correcting  the  abuses  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Court. 
The  queen  sent  for  the  Speaker,  who  delivered  a  message  to  the  House,  that 
her  majesty  commanded  that  "  no  bills  touching  matters  of  state,  or  reforma- 
tion in  causes  ecclesiastical,  be  exhibited."  The  same  day  Morice  was  com- 
mitted to  custody,  and,  according  to  some  statements,  was  in  confinement 
when  he  died  in  1596.  In  a  dignified  letter  to  Burleigh,  the  persecuted 
Morice  says, ''  That  I  am  no  more  hardly  handled,  I  impute,  next  unto  God, 
to  your  honourable  good- will  and  favour I  see  no  cause  in  my  con- 
science to  repent  me  of  what  I  have  done,  no^  to  be  dismayed,  although 
grieved,  by  this  restraint  of  my  liberty ;  for  I  stand  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  honour  of  God  and  of  my  prince,  and  for  the  preservation  of  public  jus- 
tice and  the  liberties  of  my  country  against  wrong  and  oppression ;  being 
well  content,  at  her  majesty's  good  pleasure  and  commandment,  (whom  I 
beseech  God  long  to  preserve  in  all  princely  felicity,)  to  suffer  and  abide 
much  more.  But  I  had  thought  that  the  judges  ecclesiastical,  being  charged 
in  the  great  council  of  the  realm  to  be  dishonorers  of  God  and  of  her 
majesty  ;  perverters  of  law  and  public  justice ;  and  wrong-doers  unto  the 
liberties  and  freedoms  of  all  her  majesty's  subjects,  by  their  extorted  oaths, 
iprrongful  imprisonments,  lawless  subscription  and  unjust  absolutions;  would 
rather  have  sought  means  to  be  cleared  of  this  weighty  accusation,  than  to 
«hroud  themselves  under  the  suppressing  of  the  complaint  and  shadow  of 
mine  imprisonment."  Such  men  as  Morice  built  up  the  constitutional  free- 
dom whose  foundations  were  still  strong,  however  decayed  the  old  fabric. 
Upon  the  matter  of  the  subsidy,  the  Commons  met  the  wishes  of  the  Crovm, 
but  with  evident  reluctance.  Francis  Bacon,  then  rising  into  importance, 
made  a  strong  speech  against  the  amount  of  the  subsidy,  and  for  some  time 
lost  his  chance  of  court  favour. 

The  contest  between  the  Crown  and  the  Commons,  in  the  question  of  the 
sucoession,  was  the  renewal  of  a  controversy  which  had  been  conducted  with 
some  bitterness  in  1566.  There  had  been  other  occasions  on  which  the  queen 
resisted  the  freedom  with  which  members  uttered  opinions  which  seemed  to 
limit  her  prerogative.  Mr.  Yelverton,  in  1576,  said  that  princes  were  to  ha^e 
their  prerogatives,  but  yet  to  be  confined  within  reasonable  limits ;  the  queen 
-could  not  of  herself  make  laws,  neither  could  she  break  them.  In  1576, 
Peter  Wentworth  complained  that  the  liberty  of  free  speech  had  been  in- 
fringed ;  and  he  went  so  far  as  to  say,  '*  none  is  without  fault,  no,  not  our 
noble  queen, — ^but  has  committed  great  and  dangerous  faults  to  herself." 
The  Commons  themselves  consigned  Wentworth  to  the  Tower ;  but  after  a 
month's  imprisonment,  the  queen  said  she  remitted  her  displeasure  towards 
him.  Before  we  join  in  the  common  cry  against  the  despotism  of  Elizabeth 
.as  a  personal  attribute,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that  in  those  days  the  doctrine 
of  ministerial  responsibility  for  every  act  of  the  Crown  was  utterly  unknown. 
There  was  no  intervening  authority  to  break  the  force  of  a  collision  between 
the  sovereign  and  the  parliament.  Elizabeth  was  responsible  to  public  opinion 
for  her  public  acts,  and  she  almost  invariably  took  these  acts  upon  herself! 
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We  need  therefore  scarcely  wonder  at  occasional  displays  of  temper  wlien  any 
member  made  an  attack  upon  her  administration  of  affairs.  Mr.  Hallam  has 
truly  remarked  upon  the  conflicts  between  the  Crown  and  the  parliament, 
that  "  if  the  former  often  asserted  the  victory,  the  latter  sometimes  kept  the 
field,  and  was  left  on  the  whole  a  gainer  at  the  close  of  the  campaign."  * 
Whatever  might  have  been  the  desire  of  the  Crown  to  narrow  the  powers  of 
parliament,  its  constitutional  authority  was  universally  recognised.  Had  the 
monarchy  under  Elizabeth  been  so  wholly  despotic  as  Hume,  the  defender 
of  the  divine  right  of  the  next  race  of  kings,  has  chosen  to  maintain,  Hiurrison, 
in  1577,  would  not  have  dared  to  write  the  following  unqualified  statement  of 
the  nature  of  parliament :  "  This  house  hath  the  most  high  and  absolute 
power  of  the  realm ;  for  thereby  kings  and  mighty  princes  have  from  time  to 
time  been  deposed  from  their  thrones ;  laws  either  enacted  or  abrogated ; 
offenders  of  all  sorts  punished ;  and  corrupted  religion  either  disannulled  or 
reformed.  To  be  short,  whatsoever  the  people  of  Some  did  in  their  eerUu" 
riatU  or  tribunitiis  comitiis,  the  same  is  and  may  be  done  by  authority  of  our 
parliament-house,  which  is  the  head  and  body  of  all  the  realm,  and  the  place 
wherein  every  particular  person  is  intended  to  be  present,  if  not  by  himself, 
yet  by  his  advocate  or  attorney.  For  this  cause  also  any  thing  there  enacted 
is  not  to  be  misliked,  but  obeyed  of  all  men,  without  contradiction  or  grudge."t 
The  war  of  Spain  against  England  never  lost  its  original  character  of  a 
war  of  religious  hatred,  in  which  the  utter  destruction  of  the  Protestant  queen 
was  the  great  object  to  be  kept  in  view.  In  1593  Elizabeth  was  to  be  assailed 
through  Scotland.  Philip  was  conspiring  with  the  earls  of  Angus,  Enrol,  and 
Huntley,  to  send  an  army  to  operate  with  them  in  re-establishing  Bomanism 
in  Scotland,  and  to  march  upon  England  with  a  united  force  for  the  same 
purpose.  This  scheme  to  betray  Scotland  to  Spain,  and  then  to  subdue 
England,  had  been  the  policy  of  the  Soman  Catholic  faction  for  several  years. 
The  lord-keeper,  in  his  speech  to  the  parliament  in  1593,  says,  ''  A  greater 
part  of  the  nobility  in  Scotland  be  combined  in  this  conspiracy,  and  they  have 

received  great  sums  of  money  for  their  services  therein This 

conspiracy  the  king  of  Scots  was  hardly  brought  to  believe,  but  that  her 
majesty  advertised  him  thereof,  having  entertained  intelligence  thereof,  as  she 
hath  of  all  things  done  and  intended  in  these  parts."  This  vigilance  on  the 
part  of  the  English  government  was  necessary  for  its  own  safety  ;  for  James, 
with  the  weakness  and  cunning  of  his  nature,  suspected  Elizabeth  of  a  design 
to  promote  discord  between  himself  and  his  friends — a  design  which  mauy 
historians  take  for  granted  in  these  transactions,  as  in  every  other  between 
the  governments.  A  vn'iter,  who  is  too  well  informed  to  be  led  away  by  these 
historical  prejudices,  says,  with  regard  to  this  plot  of  the  Catholic  nobles,  that 
when  the  truth  became  too  apparent  to  the  Scottish  king, "  to  admit  of  denial, 
his  childish  fondness  for  some  of  the  very  persons  who  were  striving  to  ruin 
him,  involved  his  country  in  troubles  and  bloodshed,  and  called  down  upon  him 
many  an  indignant  remonstrance  from  his  neighbour  queen."  X  J&ines  at 
length  took  arms  against  the  "  Spaniolised  rebels,*'  and  this  danger  was  past. 
But  Philip  had  in  his  armoury  another  weapon  against  Elizabeth^  He  bribed 
her  domestic  physician,  Soderigo  Lopez,  a  Portuguese  Jew,  to  poison  her, 

*  **CoD8titntioiLal  History,"  chap.  t.  t  "I>e8criptiozi  of  England." 

X  Bruce,  Introduction  to  *' Letters  of  Elizabeth  and  James,**  p.  xr. 
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This  man  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  one  of  the  ships  of  the  Armada,  and  his 
skill  in  medicine,  according  to  the '  imperfect  knowledge  of  that  time,  recom- 
mended him  to  the  queen.  He  soon  availed  himself  of  his  position  to 
become  a  spy  of  the  Spanish  ministers.  The  count  de  Fuentes  accepted  the 
offer  of  Lopez  to  poison  the  queen  for  a  reward  of  fifty  thousand  crowns ;  and 
he  urged  the  mediciner  to  complete  the  business  speedily, "  that  the  king  may 
have  a  merry  Easter."  Lopez  had  two  Portuguese  refugees  as  confederates. 
They  were  convicted,  and  hanged  on  the  7th  of  June,  1594.  The  discovery 
of  this  atrocious  scheme  was  due  to  the  perseverance  of  Essex. 

In  1593  Henry  lY.  made  a  formal  abjuration  of  those  Protestant  opinions 
for  which  he  had  so  long  gallantly  fought.  Without  this  concession  he  would 
probably  never  have  succeeded  in  tranquillising  France.  But  he  did  not,  as 
many  apostates  have  done,  persecute  the  religion  which  he  had  forsaken.  The 
edict  of  Nantes,  by  which  he  granted  toleration  to  the  Protestants,  in  1598, 
may  advantageously  contrast  with  the  penal  laws  to  which  the  Boman  Catholics 
of  England  were  so  long  subjected.  Elizabeth,  although  displeased  at  the 
position  which  Henry  had  taken,  still  continued  to  render  him  aid  in  his  war 
with  Spain — the  common  cause  of  each  country.  An  English  naval  arma- 
ment assisted  him,  in  1594,  in  taking  Brest  from  the  Spaniards.  In  the 
attack  upon  this  fort,  sir  Martin  Frobisher  was  mortally  wounded.  Two 
other  of  the  heroes  of  1588  fell  victims  to  disease,  in  an  expedition  against  the 
Spanish  settlements  in  the  West  Indies.  Sir  Francis  Drake  and  sir  John 
Hawkins  sailed  in  1595,  with  six  of  the  queen's  ships,  and  twenty  others, 
fitted  out  at  private  charge,  having  on  board  a  considerable  land  force,  com* 
manded  by  sir  Thomas  Baskerville.  They  made  an  assault  on  Porto  Hico ; 
but  they  were  repulsed.  Hawkins  soon  after  died.  Drake  went  forward,  and 
landed  at  Nombre  di  Dios,  in  the  isthmus  of  Darien.  The  success  which  had 
attended  his  early  exploits  had  now  deserted  him.  ThciSpaniards  were  pre- 
pared, as  at  Porto  Eico.  The  enterprise  failed,  and  the  great  admiral 
succumbed  to  sickness  and  to  disappointment.  Baskerville  returned  home, 
after  having  fought  with  a  Spanish  fleet  off  Cuba,  with  no  decisive  results  on 
either  side. 

The  year  1596  was  signalised  by  an  expedition  against  Philip's  European 
dominions.  He  was  making  preparations  for  another  invasion  of  England ; 
and  the  lord-high  admiral,  Howard,  of  EfBngham,  counselled  that  the  blow 
should  be  anticipated  by  an  attack  upon  Spain  herself.  Burleigh,  always 
cautious,  but  more  cautious  in  his  declining  years,  was  opposed  to  so  costly 
and  doubtful  an  enterprise.  But  there  was  a  youthful  counsellor  with 
influence  greater  than  Burleigh's,  whose  sentence  was  for  the  boldest  war- 
like policy.  Essex  prevailed;  and  was  appointed  commander  of  the  expe- 
dition, but  somewhat  restrained  by  a  council  of  war.  The  English  fleet  sailed 
from  Plymouth  on  the  Ist  of  June,  1596.  The  harbour  of  Cadiz  was  known 
to  be  full  of  shipping ;  and  after  an  attempt,  which  failed,  to  land  at  St. 
Sebastian's,  it  was  determined  to  attack  the  galleys  in  the  bay.  Essex,  when 
the  council  had  somewhat  unwillingly  come  to  this  determination,  threw  his 
hat  into  the  sea,  in  the  extravagance  of  his  joy ;  and,  though  against  the 
orders  which  had  given  the  honour  of  leading  the  attack  to  Baleigh  and  lord 
Thomas  Howard,  broke  through  the  midst  of  the  fleet  in  which  he  had  been 
stationedy  and  was  soon  in  the  heat  of  the  action.    The  Spanish  ships  fled  to 
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the  protection  of  the  guns  at  the  fort  of  Puntal,  where  some  were  set  on  fire 
by  their  own  crews.  The  English  admiral  refused  to  accept  a  price  as  tiie 
ransom  of  the  remainder ;  and  they  were  all  burnt  by  the  Spanish  com- 
mander. Essex  now  led  his  men  to  an  attack  upon  the  town  of  Cadiz,  which 
was  strongly  fortified.  The  daring  of  this  young  leader  called  forth  the 
impetuous  courage  of  his  "  war-proof  "  English.  At  the  moment  when  the 
issue  of  the  attack  seemed  doubtful,  Essex  threw  his  own  standard  over  the 
wall ;  "  giving  withal  a  most  hot  assault  unto  the  gate,  where,  to  save  the 
faonour  of  their  ensign,  happy  was  he  that  could  first  leap  down  from  the  wall, 
^and  with  shot  and  sword  xnake  way  through  the  thickest  press  of  the  enemy." 
The  town  was  taken,  and  given  up  to  plunder.  But  Essex,  departing  some- 
what from  the  brutal  spirit  of  ancient  warfiure,  exerted  himself  as  strenuously 
to  prevent  slaughter  as  he  had  done  in  leading  the  attack.  The  town  was 
burnt,  after  the  unhappy  inhabitants  had  been  permitted  to  withdraw.  It 
was  the  wish  of  Essex  to  hold  Cadiz ;  but  he  was  over-ruled  by  the  council. 
Nor  was  he  more  successful  in  receiving  their  support  for  other  enterprises 
"which  he  proposed.  The  fieet  returned  to  England,  with  no  greater  success 
than  the  large  destruction  which  had  been  effected  of  the  resources  of  Spain, 
whose  loss  was  estimated  at  twenty  millions  of  ducats.  Essex  wrote  a  ^  Cen- 
sure *'  upon  the  conduct  of  the  expedition,  in  which  he  blamed  the  lord  admiral 
and  Saleigh.  His  impetuous  nature  was  calculated  to  draw  down  opposition, 
€ven  in  the  hour  of  the  most  brilliant  success.  For  such  a  feat  as  the  capture 
of  Cadiz  he  was  eminently  fitted ;  and  in  being  restrained  in  carrying  forward 
fais  victory  some  injustice  was  probably  inflicted  upon  him.  In  our  time, 
what  Essex  did  at  Cadiz  has  been  described  as  '*  the  most  brilliant  military 
•exploit  that  was  achieved  on  the  Continent  by  English  arms  during  the 
long  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  battle  of  Agincourt  and  that  of 
Blenheim."  • 

In  the  following  year  another  naval  armament  was  fitted  out  against 
Spain.  A  fleet  sailed  from  Plymouth,  on  the  9  th  of  July,  1597 ;  but  was 
driven  back  by  a  storm,  in  which  many  of  the  ships  were  disabled  and  sunk. 
The  remainder  of  this  shattered  squadron  sailed  again  on  the  17th  of  August. 
The  commanders,  Essex  and  Baleigh,  had  disagreements ;  and  the  only  success 
that  saved  the  expedition  from  disgrace  was  the  profitable  capture  of  three 
-ships  returning  from  the  Havannah. 

A  new  parliament  was  called  to  meet  on  the  24th  of  October,  1597,  which 
«ate  till  the  9th  of  February,  1598.  In  this  parliament  some  of  the  most 
important  statutes  of  domestic  policy  were  passed,  which  require  a  detailed 
notice ;  illustrating,  as  they  all  do,  the  condition  of  society  at  that  period ; 
and  some  having  held  their  places  in  our  system  of  economical  law,  even  to  the 
present  time. 

When  the  legislators  of  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.  had  suddenly  repealed  their 
wicked  and  foolish  Statute  of  Yagabondage,t  they  had  discovered  that  some- 
thing more  effectual  than  severity  was  necessary  to  be  applied  to  the  large 
number  of  the  population  who  were  unable  to  work,  who  were  unwilling  to 
work,  or  for  whom  no  work  was  provided.  They  saw  that  there  was  a  class 
ibr  whom  some  public  provision  must  be  appointed — a  class  who  would  not 

*  HacauUy,  "Sssaya,"  art.  *'Lord  Baoon."  f  See  anU,  yoL  ii.  p.  469. 
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be  content  to  stanre  whilst  beggary  or  thieverj  offered  a  last  resource.  The 
nation,  generallj,  was  growing  richer  in  the  advance  of  profitable  industry ; 
but  there  was  a  large  body  who  found  no  place  in  the  ranks  of  the  industrious. 
The  feudal  organisation  was  gone.  The  more  healthful  organisation  of  free 
labour  was  essentially  imperfect.  All  the  irregular  modes  of  subsistence 
which  belonged  to  the  transition  period,  when  the  unreclaimed  portion  of  the 
land  was,  to  some  extent,  for  common  use,  were  passing  away.  In  the  towns, 
the  organisation  of  trades,  with  their  strict  laws  of  apprenticeship  and  their 
guilds,  excluded  from  competition  with  the  recognised  artisan  all  those  who 
had  not  the  claim  of  caste — ^for  caste  it  was,  when  a  workman  must  have  been 
brought  up  to  a  calling,  and  could  follow  that  calling  and  no  other.  The 
population  of  England  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  probably  not 
far  short  of  five  millions.  Some  of  the  more  fortunate  of  the  humbler  classes 
were  forcing  their  way  into  wealth ;  for  although  there  was  a  jealous  system 
of  exclusion  against  a  general  invasion  of  the  domain  of  profitable  employ- 
ment, the  more  resolute  spirits,  having  conquered  some  small  vantage-ground, 
could  readily  win  a  higher  position  by  never-ceasing  toil  and  thrift.  One  of 
the  wits  of  this  age  who,  as  he  says,  "  had  spent  many  years  in  studying  how 
to  live,  and  lived  a  long  time  without  money,"  looks  around  him  and  sees  how 
some  thrive  whom  he  considers  as  base  men :  "  I  called  to  mind  a  cobbler 
that  was  worth  five  hundred  pounds ;  an  hostler  that  had  built  a  goodly  inn, 
and  might  dispense  forty  pounds  yearly  by  his  land ;  a  carman,  in  a  leather 
pilch,  that  had  whipped  a  thousand  pounds  out  of  his  horse  tail.***  The  way 
to  wealth  was  open  to  the  meanest,  if  they  could  find  an  entrance  into  the 
road.  But  there  was  a  large  body  who  never  found  the  way  even  to  a  bare 
subsistence.  It  was  impossible  to  have  been  otherwise  in  a  country  where 
the  local  divisions  that  belonged  to  the  times  before  the  Conquest  were  still 
so  rigidly  preserved ;  and  where  the  means  of  communication  were  still  so 
imperfect.  In  such  a  condition  of  society,  with  the  larger  number  of  the 
more  fortunate  prospering,  and  a  comparatively  few,  but  still  a  large  body, 
driven  into  vagabondage,  it  was  necessary  to  do  something  more  than  enforce 
the  old  terrors  of  the  stocks  and  the  whip.  A  legal  provision  for  the  poor, 
supplied  by  the  assessment  of  all  property,  was  perfected  at  the  close  of 
ElizjEkbeth's  reign  by  bold  and  far-sighted  legislation.  This  was  the  result  of 
a  series  of  experiments  which  are  in  themselves  a  conclusive  indication  of  the 
gradual  advance  of  society  to  a  condition  sufficiently  stable  to  dispense  with 
temporary  expedients, — to  build  up  a  system  which  would  endure  through 
all  political  vicissitudes,  and  without  which  the  inequalities  of  modern  com- 
petitive life  would  be  fatal  to  the  security  of  the  whole  social  fabric. 

The  tentative  process  by  which  the  principle  of  a  public  contribution  for 
the  relief  of  the  poor  was  first  approached,  is  distinctly  set  forth  in  the  Statute  of 
]  551-2.t  A  book  was  to  be  kept  for  each  parish,  in  which  should  be  entered  the 
names  of  the  householders  and  of  the  impotent  poor.  In  Whitsun  week  two  or 
more  persons  were  to  be  appointed  as  collectors  of  alms ;  and  on  the  Sunday  fol- 
lowing, when  the  people  are  at  church,  '*  the  said  collectors  shall  gently  ask 
and  demand  of  every  man  and  woman,  what  they  of  their  charity  will  give 
weekly  towards  the  relief  of  the  poor.*'    The  sums  so  collected  weekly  were 

•  Nash,  "Pieroe  PexmUcaw,"  p.  6.  t  5  &  6  Edw.  VI.  c  2. 
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to  be  distributed  by  the  same  collectors,  **  after  such  sort  that  the  more  impo- 
tent may  have  the  more  help,  and  such  as  can  get  part  of  their  living  have  the 
less ;  and  by  the  discretion  of  the  collector  to  be  put  in  such  labour  as  they 
be  able  to  do."  If  any  person,  being  able,  refused  to  contribute,  he  was  to  be 
gently  exhorted  by  the  parson  and  churchwardens ;  and  if  their  ejchortations 
failed,  he  was  to  be  sent  for  by  the  bishop,  to  be  induced  and  persuaded  to 
so  charitable  a  deed.  A  Statute  of  1555,  and  another  of  1557,  continue  to 
provide  for  the  impotent  poor  by  weekly  collections,  the  principle  being  held 
"  good  and  beneficial  for  the  common  wealth  of  this  realm."  The  same  prin- 
ciple is  maintained  by  the  Statute  of  1562-3  ;*  but  there  is  to  be  now  some- 
thing more  stringent  than  the  exhortations  of  parson,  churchwardens,  and 
bishop.  '*  If  any  person  of  his  froward  or  wilful  mind  shall  obstinately 
refuse  to  give  weekly  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  according  to  his  ability,"  the 
bishop  had  power  to  bind  him  to  appear  at  the  next  sessions,  when  the 
justices,  if  he  continued  obstinate,  might  determine  what  stmi  he  should  pay, 
and  commit  him  to  prison  if  he  persisted  in  his  refusal.  This  first  asseition 
of  the  principle  of  a  compulsory  assessment  of  property  for  the  relief  of  the 
destitute  is  the  foundation  of  the  system  of  Poor  Laws,  which  has  endured 
through  all  the  changes  of  three  centuries.  In  a  few  years  the  general 
application  of  the  principle  was  to  be  gradually  efiected  by  a  far  more  perfect 
machinery.  In  1572-8  was  passed  "  An  Act  for  the  punishment  of  vagabonds, 
and  for  relief  of  the  poor  and  impotent." t  It  repeals  all  previous  enact- 
ments by  one  sweeping  law,  in  which  the  old  principle  of  severity  against 
'*  rogues,  vagabonds,  and  sturdy  beggars  "  receives  little  mitigation,  but  which 
al&o  emphatically  declares  that  poor,  aged,  and  impotent  persons  should  be 
provided  for.  The  justices  of  the  peace  in  their  several  divisions  are  to  use 
diligent  inquiry  as  to  all  such  impotent  poor ;  to  make  a  register  of  the 
names  of  those  who  were  born  within  such  divisions,  or  have  been  living  there 
by  alms  within  three  preceding  years ;  to  assign  them  convenient  places  for 
their  habitations,  if  the  parish  does  not  provide  for  them ;  to  assess  the 
inhabitants  of  such  division  to  a  weekly  charge ;  and  to  appoint  overseers  of 
the  poor,  who  shall  have  the  power  of  setting  to  worK  all  such  diseased  or 
impotent  persons  who  are  not  wholly  past  labour.  In  this  Act  the  system  of 
parochial  administration  was  not  fully  developed ;  the  justices  were  to  make 
the  assessment.  By  an  Act  of  1575-6  a  stock  of  wool  and  hemp  was  to  be 
provided  for  setting  the  poor  at  work  ;  and  "  houses  of  correction  '-^  were  to 
be  established.:^  The  law  remained  in  this  state  of  transition  till  1597-8, 
when  it  took  the  form  in  which  it  subsisted,  with  various  slight  modifications, 
till  within  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  The  Statute  of  the  39th  Elizabeth 
provides  for  the  appointment  of  overseers  of  the  poor  in  every  parish,  who 
were  to  make  a  rate  with  the  consent  of  the  justices.  This  Act "  approxi- 
mates very  closely  to  that  passed  four  years  afterwards  (the  4drd  of  Elizabeth), 
which  still  continues  in  force,  and  is  the  foundation  and  ground-work  of  our 
English  Poor  Law."§  But  the  Act  of  the  39th  Elizabeth,  which  makes  so 
vrise  and  merciful  a  provision  for  the  helpless  portion  of  the  community,  was 
accompanied  by  **An  Act  for  the  punishment  of  rogues,  vagabonds,   and 

•  5  Bliz.  c.  4.  t  14  KUi.  c.  5. 
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iturdy  beggars."  This  Act  repealed  all  previous  Statutes.  It  prescribed  the 
whipping,  the  stocks,  and  the  passing  from  parish  to  parish,  as  of  old ;  but 
it  empowered  the  justices  assembled  at  quuter-sessions  to  ereot  houses  of 
correction  within  their  respective  counties  or  cities,  and  to  provide  funds  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  same.  The  houses  of  correction  were  for  the  employ- 
ment of  vagrants  till  they  could  be  placed  in  some  service;  or,  if  infirm  of 
body,  in  some  alma-house.     Under  the  law  of  Henry  Till,  destitution  was 


in  in  itocki.    (Ftom  " ' 


treated  as  a  crime,  and  wandering  poverty  was  to  be  stocked  and  scourged  out 
of  existence.  By  the  law  of  Elizabeth  the  impotent  poor  were  nurtured ; 
the  sturdy  mendicant  was  puuielied.  The  spirit  of  Christian  charity  had 
aystematised  a  provision  for  the  poor,  in  each  parish,  even  while  the  justices, 
under  the  Act  of  1572-3  had  the  power  of  assessing  the  district.  Stubbes, 
writing  in  1583,  says,  "  The  sabbath-day  of  some  is  well  observed,  namely, 
in  hearing  the  word  of  God  read,  preached,  and  interpreted  ;  in  private  and 
public  prayers;  in  singing  of  godly  psalms ;  in  oelebrating  the  sacraments  ; 
and  in  collecting  for  the  poor  and  indigent."*  Individual  benevolence  might 
have  mitigated  much  suffering  by  its  merciful  seal;  but  legalised  benevolence, 
by  including  alihe  the  warm-hearted  and  the  grudging,  compelled  every 
owner  of  property  to  recognise  the  abwilute  claims  of  tiie  impotent  poor  to  a 
amall  portion  in  the  bounty  of  the  All-giver. 

The  principle  of  compulsory  assessment  was  immediately  productive  of  the 
parochial  despotism  that  has  always  attached  to  any  Law  of  Settlement,  even 
in  the  mitigated  form  which  the  law  has  assumed  in  modem  times.  Long 
before  "  the  Settlement  Act "  of  Charles  U.,  their  own  parish  was  the 
boundary  within  which  the  poor  might  endeavour  to  obtain  a  livelihood; 
beyond  that  circle  they  could  not  pass.  That  Act  recited  that, "  by  reason 
of  some  defects  in  the  law,  poor  people  are  not  restrtuned  from  going  from  one 
parish  to  another;  and  therefore  do  endeavour  to  settle  themselves  in  those 

*  "Aa&tomj,"  ka.,  p.  154. 
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parishes  where  there  is  the  best  stock."  By  **  the  best  stock  "  is  meant  the 
largest  amount  of  capital ;  and  in  those  parishes  where  there  was  the  best 
stock  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  labour  were  most  readily  unlocked  for 
the  labourers  there  established.  Of  course  other  poor  people  would  endeavour 
there  to  settle  themselres.  A  natural  struggle  took  place  between  those  who 
wanted  to  come  in,  and  the  authorities  who  were  resolved  to  keep  them 
out.  The  dread  that  under-tenants  might  become  chargeable  led  to  a 
domestic  inquisition  of  a  very  tyrannous  nature.  At  Leicester  a  search  was 
made  every  month  to  discover  under-tenants.  At  Brighton  no  incomer  was 
to  be  allowed  until  the  constable  and  churchwardens  had  ascertained  that  he 
was  of  sufficient  ability  not  to  be  likely  to  become  burthensome  to  the 
town.  A  new  tailor  comes  to  Lyme,  and  he  is  met  by  a  peremptory 
notice  of  a  day  on  which  he  is  to  depart.  The  jury  in  that  place  even 
present  a  man  who  "harboureth  his  wife's  sister."*  We  may  also  be 
assured  that,  armed  with  two  such  laws  as  those  of  the  39th  Elizabeth, 
the  justices  and  overseers  often  confounded  the  dass  that  was  to  be 
relieved  with  the  class  that  was  to  be  punished.  After  the  passing 
of  these  Statutes,  instructions  were  issued  by  the  judges  at  the  assizes  for 
carrying  out  their  provisions.f  They  are  very  minute ;  and  their  precise 
directions  were  no  doubt  useful.  But  the  definition  of  "  a  rogue,"  however 
intelligible  to  those  who  were  practically  acquainted  with  the  species,  must 
have  been  liable  to  the  harshest  misconstruction.  The  articles  thus  begin : — 
*^  A  rogue  that  saith  he  was  bom  in  such  a  town,  in  such  a  county,  he  ought 
to  be  sent  thither."  The  ninth  article  runs  thus :  **  No  man  is  to  be  put  out 
of  the  town  where  he  dwelleth,  nor  to  be  sent  to  the  place  of  birth  or  last 
dwelling,  but  a  rogue."  The  third  article  says, ''  If  the  husband  and  wife 
have  a  house,  and  either  of  them  ro^ue  about,  they  must  be  sent  to  the  town 
where  that  house  is ;  and  so  of  inmates."  The  verb  may  explain  what  the 
noun  leaves  doubtful.  To  "  rogue  about "  was  to  be  living  from  hand  to 
mouth,  even  if  that  living  was  derived  from  occasional  labour ;  to  be  without 
regular  service  under  a  master ;  to  be  without  a  settled  abode  and  a  permanent 
occupation.  The  old  definition  of  "  a  rogue  "  is,  "  an  idle  sturdy  beggar  that 
wanders  up  and  down  from  place  to  place  without  a  licence."  J  One  statutory 
definition  of  the  class  is,  "  Persons  whole  and  mighty  in  body,  but  having 
neither  land  nor  master,  nor  able  to  give  an  account  of  how  they  get 
their  living."  §  Shakspere's  Autolycus  is  a  specimen  of  the  clever  species 
of  the  genus.  When  the  chronicler  describes  "  a  great  parcel  of  roguea 
encompassing  the  queen's  coach  near  Islington  one  evening,  when  she 
was  riding  abroad  to  take  the  air,  which  seemed  to  put  her  in  some  dis- 
turbance," II  we  must  not  conclude  that  they  were  thieves  who  contemplated 
an  attack  upon  the  queen.  They  were  "  masterless  men,"  some  "  valiant 
and  sturdy  rogues,"  but  the  greater  number  having  no  permanent  occu- 
pation, and  gradually  swelling  the  army  of  professional  beggars  and 
robbers.  The  rogue,  as  distinguished  from  the  mere  vagabond  and  beggar^ 
was  perhaps  more  particularly  comprised  in  the  busy-idle  classes  which  are 

*  SeetheRe,  and  namerons  other  instances,  in  Roberta*s  '*  Southern  Ckmnties,*'  pp.  179 — ^184. 
t  These  articles,  as  addreued  to  the  oonstables  of  Swanbonme,  Bucks,  are  given  in  the 
'*  Vemey  Papers,"  published  by  the  Camden  Society,  p.  88. 
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miniitel;  reeit«d  in  tbe  Statute :  "  All  perBooa  cailiDg  themaelvea  scbokrB^ 
going  about  begging ;  all  aeafaring  men  pretending  loseee  of  their  ships  and 
gooda  on  the  sea ;  all  idle  penons  going  about  either  begging,  or  uaing  any 
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Bubtle  craft  or  unlawful  games  and  playa,  or  feigning  to  have  knowledge  in- 
pbysiognomy,  palmistry,  or  other  like  crafty  science,  or  pretending  that  they 
can  tell  destinies,  fortunes,  or  such  other  fantastical  imaginations  ;  all  fencers,, 
bear-wards,  common  players  and  minstrels;  all  jugglers."  But  the  poor- 
itinerant  tradesman  came  under  the  some  deSnition.  "Tinkers,  pedlers,  and 
petty  chapmen  "  were  consigned  to  the  constable  by  this  sweeping  statute. 
!Cf  ecessary  as  the  severities  might  be  for  "  all  persons  that  wander  abroad 
belling,  pretending  losses  by  fire  or  otherwise ;  and  all  persons  pretending 
themselves  to  be  Egyptians,"  there  wae  a  bitter  relic  of  the  old  tyranny  of 
capital  over  labour  when  those  severities  were  applied  to  "  all  wandering 
persons  and  common  lahourers,  able  in  body,  and  refusing  to  work  for  the- 
vrages  commonly  given."  The  Statute  of  the  5th  Eliiabeth,  entitled  "  An  Act 
touching  divers  ordera  of  artificers,  labourers,  servants  -of  husbandry,  and 
apprentices,"  repeals  all  previous  statutes,  chiefly  because  the  wages  limited 
are  in  many  instances  too  small,  and  not  answerable  to  that  time,  on  account 
of  the  great  advancement  of  prices.  The  rates  of  wages  were  therefore  to 
be  settled  annually  by  the  justices  in  sessions  assembled.  The  rate  so  settled, 
having  been  approved  by  the  Privy  Council,  was  to  be  proclaimed  by  the  sheriff; 
and  the  payer  and  the  receiver  of  higher  wages  were  subjected  to  fine  and 
imprisonment.  The  Act  which  declares  all  able-bodied  labourers,  wandering 
through  their  refusal  to  work  for  the  wages  commonly  given,  to  be  "  rognea- 
and  vagabonds,"  and  subjects  them  to  cruel  punishments,  was  an  outrage  upon 
the  freedom  of  labour,  which  was  as  certain  to  be  ineffectual  a>  the  obsolete- 
■tatntee  for  an  invariable  determination  of  the  rate  of  wages.     The  general' 
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impulse  of  society  towards  industrial  improvement  was  sure  to  free  the 
labourers  from  these  galling  restraints,  step  by  step,  as  the  true  principle  of 
the  common  interest  of  employer  and  employed  came  to  be  better  understood, 
and  more  honestly  carried  out. 

The  Statute  of  the  39th  Elizabeth  includes  amongst  Eogues  and  Vagabonds, 
'*  all  persons  pretending  themselves  to  be  Egyptians.**  The  Egyptians,  or 
Gipsies,  themselves,  were  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  very  summary  process 
under  the  statute  of  Philip  and  Mary,  by  which,  being  declared  felons,  they 
were  liable  to  be  hanged.  But  ,the  pretended  Egyptians,  by  an  early  statute 
of  EHzabeth,  were  also  recognised  as  felons :  "  Every  person  which  shall  be 
seen  or  found  in  any  company  or  fellowship  of  vagabonds  commonly  called 
Egyptians,  or  counterfeiting,  transforming,  or  disguising  themselves  by  their 
apparel,  speech,  or  other  behaviour,  like  unto  such  vagabonds,  and  shall 
continue  and  remain  in  the  same  by  the  space  of  one  month,  every  such 
person  shall  be  deemed  and  judged  a  felon,  and  suffer  the  pains  of  death."  * 
This  special  Act,  to  meet  a  condition  of  life  which  we  might  otherwise  consider 
most  rare  and  exceptional,  shows  us  that  England  was  still  a  country  offering 
facilities  for  existence  to  those  who  elected  to  go  forth  from  the  restraints  of 
civilisation  into  the  extremest  license  of  vagabondage.  The  Eobin  Hood 
class  had  passed  away  with  the  Plantagenets.  A  lower  class  of  denizens  of 
the  woods,  with  nothing  heroical  about  them,  had  grown  with  the  growth  of  a 
population  amongst  which  the  principle  of  competition  had  wholly  superseded 
the  feudal  organisation.  The  bold  spirits  of  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  who 
spumed  the  base  mechanical  arts,  had  many  outlets  of  honourable  employment. 
The  wild  profligate  who  had  spent  all  his  means  had  a  new  career  opened  to 
him,  when  the  rovers  became  captains  and  admirals :  ''  He  will  go  to  the  sea, 
and  tear  the  gold  out  of  the  Spaniards'  throats."  f  But  the  most  reckless 
of  the  large  number  to  whom  regular  labour  was  misery  went  out  of  the  towns 
and  villages  to  the  wealds  and  heaths;  discoloured  their  skins;  gave  an 
oriental  fashion  to  their  ragged  apparel ;  learnt  the  gipsy-dialect ;  and  put 
on  the  gipsy-nature  of  cheating  and  pilfering.  To  some  minds  there  must 
have  been  a  charm  in  this  mode  of  life,  proscribed  as  it  was,  far  beyond  the 
mere  desire  of  a  precarious  subsistence.  The  dramatic  poets  saw  its  sunny 
side ;  and  when  we  read  "  The  Beggars'  Bush  **  of  Fletcher,  in  which  the 
whole  aspect  of  vagrancy  has  a  freshness  which  makes  it  look  like  an  essential 
part  of  nature,  we  need  not  wonder  that "  pretended  Egyptians"  were  numerous 
enough  to  have  a  statute  to  themselves.  There  is  another  Act  of  Elizabeth 
which  is  also  an  indication  of  an  altered  condition  of  society.^  It  sets  forth 
that  lewd  and  licentious  persons  "  have,  of  late  days,  wandered  up  and  down 
in  all  parts  of  the  realm,  under  the  name  of  soldiers  and  mariners,  abusing 
the  title  of  that  honourable  profession  to  countenance  their  wicked  behaviour, 
and  do  continually  assemble  themselves,  weaponed,  in  the  highways  and 
elsewhere,  in  troops,  to  the  great  terror  and  astonishment  of  her  majesty" 
true  subjects."  There  had  been  ten  years  of  war  with  Spain  at  the  time  of 
passing  this  Act ;  and  in  the  long  interval  between  the  military  service  of 
feudality  and  the  standing  army  of  modem  times,  troops  were  occasionally 
raised  for  a  special  warfare,  such  as  the  expedition  to  Cadiz ;   and,  whether 
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vith  pockets  filled  vith  plunder,  or  pennilesB,  tbey  were  returned  to 
their  parishes,  and  were  told,  by  this  same  statute,  "to  betake  themselves  to 
some  lawiiil  course  of  life,  on  pain  of  being  reputed  felons."  This  was  bard 
measure,  and  we  need  not  be  surprised  that  "under  the  name  of  soldiers  and 
mariners,"  some  of  the  honourable  profession  were  a  real  terror  to  the  true 
mon,  whilst  the  habitual  thieves  and  beggsrs  became  their  counterfeits.  In 
this  cnse,  as  in  most  others  where  punishment  was  first  resorted  to  as  the 
core  of  on  evil,  Beverity  alone  was  found  to  be  inefiectual ;  and,  four  years 
afterwards,  the  psTishes  were  required  by  statute  to  pay  a  weekly  sum,  to  be 
determined  by  the  justices,  towards  the  relief  of  sick,  hurt,  and  maimed 
soldiers  and  mariners,  having  been  in  the  queen's  service.  If  they  were  found 
begging,  after  receiving  such  allowance,  they  were  to  forfeit  all  claim,  and  be 
deemed  ro^ea  and  vagabonds.' 

The  latter  period  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  was  a  time  when  the  ability  to 
read  was  widely  extended,  compared  with  the  general  education  of  the 
previous  century.  All  readers,  especially  those  with  whom  study  is  not  habit- 
ual, want  amusing  reading ;  and  there  were  several  smart  writers  then  ready  to 
supply  this  demand.  The  Puritans  denounced,  aa  "invented  by  BeUebub," 
the  little  novels,  and  other  "toys  and  bableries"  which  these  writers 
produced ;  and  the  more  they  railed  at  the  Greenes  and  Dekkers  who  supplied 
this  ephemeral  literature,  the  more  their  productions  were  purchased.  [Hiese 
men,  who  lived  amongst  the  irregular  frequenters  of  taverns  and  play-houses, 
bad  a  keen  eye  for  observing  the  various  fbrms  of  crime  and  imposture  which 
presented  themsdves  in  London;  and  their  racy  descriptions  of  "Coney- 
catching,"  and  of  the  more  daring  "Villainies,"  were  amongst  the  most 
popular  of  pamphlets.  We  should  do  great  injustice  to  the  morals  of  the 
commimity  if  we  were  to  conclude  &om  these  representations  that  society  was 
then  mainly  composed  of  two  classes — ^the  rogues  and  the  gnlls.  The  natural 
attraction  of  the  subject  led  to  the  production  of  such  descriptions  in 
an  age  before  police-reports;  and  the  ampli- 
tude of  the  details  has  induced  some  in 
recent  times  to  aasign  far  too  large  a  pro- 
portion of  folly  and  roguery  to  the  compo- 
sition of  EUubethan  society.  Cutpurses 
there  were  in  abundance.  There  were  gangs 
of  thieves  "  under  Pancras  "  and  at  "  Hyde 
Park  Comer."t  Fleetwood,  the  recorder,  is 
wearied  out  of  his  equanimity  by  the  multi- 
tude of  rogues  for  whom  he  has  to  make 
eearcb.  When  he  catches  them,  and  the 
gallows  is  ready,  gentlemen  of  the  court 
can  baulk  justice  by  reprieves.!  Within  the 
city  walls  there  is  watch  and  ward,  not 
altogether  ineffectual;  but  the  suburbs  are 
wholly  unprotected.  The  northern  side 
of  London  and  Westminster  is  almost 
wholly  fields  and  woods ;  and  "  the  ways  over  the  country,"  from  Finsbury-field, 
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coTCTed  with  trees  and  windmilla,  to  Kilbum,  with  its  Bolitary  pnoty,  «iii^ 
roimdeclbj  a  real  "St.  John's  Wood,"  are  familiar  to  robbers  b;  c^j  and  night 
The  "  Marribone  juntioe,"  who  lives  in  these  rural  parts  far  away  from  city 
magistrateB,  is  the  worrant-granter  of  the  district.*  But  the  metropolis  and 
its  BuburbB  of  the  days  of  Fielding  could  match  their  robbera  for  numbers  and 
audacity  against  those  of  Fleetwood.  Let  us  not  imagine  that  the  times  of 
^zabeth  were  marked  by  more  than  usual  enormities.  The  gallows  then  con- 
sumed about  three  hundred  annual  victims  j  but  the  hangmen  of  Henry  TIIL 
hud  to  operate  upon  two  thousand  in  each  aTorsge  year.  Hanging  was  the 
one  remedy;  and  its  efficacy  did  not  begin  to  be  much  doubt«d  till  the  present 
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century.  The  increase  of  London  through  the  rapid  progress  of  commerce, 
and  of  'Westminster  as  the  seat  of  government  and  of  legal  administration, 
constantly  brought  thither  a  large  claas  of  "  valiant  and  sturdy  rogues, 
masterless  men,  vagrants,  and  maimed  BoldierB."t  Splendid  faonsee 
connected  the  City  with  Westminster,  some  of  which,  in  the  Strand, 
were  standing  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  But  a  dense 
population  was  beginning  to  crowd  int«  obscure  alleys.  In  1580  a 
proclamation  was  issued  against  the  erection  of  new  buildings  in  London. 


■  Joateti,  ' '  E  rtTj  Km  in  his  Enmonr." 
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The  number  of  beggani,  it  alleged,  was  increaaed ;  there  woa  greater  danger  of 
fire  and  of  the  plague  ;  the  old  open  apacea  for  waking  and  for  sports  were 
-encloaed ;  the  trouble  of  governing  bo  great  a  multitude  was  become  too  great. 
By  a  statute  of  1S83  it  was  provided  that  no  new  buildings  should  be  erected 
in  London  and  'Westminster,  or  within  three  miles,  unless  they  were  fit  for 
the  habitation  of  persons  assessed  at  51.  in  goods  or  31.  in  land.  Houses 
were  not  to  be  converted  into  separate  dwellings.  By  the  increase  of  build- 
ings, it  ia  said,  "  great  infection  of  sickness,  and  dearth  of  victuals  and  fuel, 
hath  grown  and  ensued,  and  many  idle,  vagrant,  and  wicked  persons  have 
harboured  there."  In  1602,  the  Act  had  been  so  ineffectual,  that  a  procla- 
mation waa  issued  for  pulling  down  newly-built  houses.  "  Little  was  done," 
eays  Stow,  "and  small  effect  followed."  The  increase  of  the  poorer  classes 
was  sought  to  be  prevented  in  the  country  districts  upon  the  same  principle. 
By  a  statute  of  1589,  no  cottage  was  to  be  erected,  uijess  four  acres  of  land 
vere  perpetually  annexed  to  the  holding  ;  and  one  family  only  was  to  occupy 
the  tenement.  The  system  might  be  a  temporary  expedient ;  but  long  expe- 
rience, and  in  the  case  of  Ireland  bitter  adversity,  have  shown  how  incom- 
patible ia  the  principle  of  small  holdings  of  laud  with  the  proper  cultivation 
of  the  country,  and  the  inevitable  increase  of  population  as  a  generation 
succeeds  that  must  be  driven  forth  into  irregular  means  of  subsistence. 

It  was  in  the  merciful  spirit  which  produced  the  Act  for  the  relief  of  tlia 
Poor  of  the  39th  Elizabeth,  that,  in  the  same  year,  the  Legislature  placed  the 
endowment  of  hospitals,  or  alms-houses,  upon  a  new  footing.     By  a  special 
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Act  of  Parliament  the  earl  of  Leicester  had  been  enabled  to  found  bis 
hospital  at  Warwick, — an  institution  which  still  remains  to  make  the  observer 
doubt  whether  the  favourite  of  the  great  queen  waa  altogether  so  had  a  moo 
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as  historians  have  chosen  to  represent.  Other  hospitals  had  been  founded  bj 
special  license  under  the  Ghreat  Seal.  By  this  Act  any  person  might,  within 
twenty  years,  found  and  establish,  with  an  adequate  provision  of  land, 
"  hospitals,  maisons  de  Dieu,  abiding-places,  or  houses  of  correction,  as  well 
for  the  Bustentation  and  relief  of  the  maimed  poor,  needy,  or  impotent  people, 
as  to  set  the  poor  to  work ;  and  from  time  to  time  place  therein  such  head 
and  members,  and  such  number  of  poor,  as  to  him  shall  seem  conyenient."  *  By 
an  Act  of  the  21st  James  I.,  this  statute  was  made  perpetual.  Such  foun- 
dations, which  are  numerous  throughout  the  land,  are  enduring  monuments 
of  the  kindly  spirit  of  our  ancestors ;  and  others  have  been  established  in  the 
same  spirit  by  associations  in  modem  times.  The  purposes  of  many  of  the  old 
endowments  haye  been  abused ;  their  funds  haye  been  misapplied ;  but  the 
value  of  such  institutions  has  been  universally  felt  as  decent  retreats  for  the 
unprosperous — ^resting-places,  before  the  final  resting-place,  where  poverty 
may  exist  without  degradation. 

As  early  as  1563  the  Legislature  had  declared  that  the  Statutes  for  the 
regulation  of  Wages  could  not  be  enforced,,  on  account  of  the  advancement  of 
prices.  The  unnatural  advances  that  had  been  produced  by  the  depreciation 
of  the  currency,  in  previous  reigns,  had  been  wisely  remedied  in  1560  by 
reducing  the  coin  of  the  realm  to  a  just  standard.f  But  there  were  causes  in 
operation  which  tended  to  a  steady  rise  in  the  market-rate  of  all  commodities. 
The  influx  of  the  precious  metals  had  begun  decidedly  to  produce  this  effect ; 
and  concurrently  with  that  increase  the  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people 
was  greatly  improving,  so  that  there  was  a  more  universal  demand  for  eveiy 
necessary  of  life.  This  demand  produced  a  consequent  rise  of  price.  In  the 
half  century  from  1550  to  1599,  the  average  price  of  wheat  had  risen  100  per 
cent.  This  advance  of  prices  is  no  indication  of  a  more  impoverished  con- 
dition of  the  labourers,  but  the  contrary.  The  increase  of  the  market  rate 
gave  an  impulse  to  production ;  and  the  cultivation  of  the  land  necessarily 
went  on  improving.  But  the  improvements  were  too  slow, — the  amount  of 
agricultural  produce  too  entirely  dependent  upon  good  or  bad  seasons, — so 
that  the  utmost  misery  was  occasionally  produced  by  excessive  fluctuations  in 
price.  Wheat  was  at  a  famine  price  in  1573,  in  1586  and  1587,  in  1596 ;  the 
price  per  quarter  in  those  terrible  seasons  of  scarcity  being  as  high,  or  higher, 
than  the  average  prices  of  the  present  times.  Temporary  relief  was  given,  in 
some  places,  by  buying  up  com,  and  selling  it  at  a  reduced  rate.  The  necessity 
in  the  summer  of  1587  was  so  extreme,  that  some  foreign  hulks,  belonging  to 
the  subjects  of  a  friendly  power,  were  seized  by  English  vessels,  and  brought 
into  Weymouth,  being  laden  with  corn  and  provisions  for  Spain.  The  Councii 
held  that  they  might  be  compelled  to  sell  their  com ;  but  wisely  did  not  attempt 
to  enforce  such  a  violation  of  commercial  freedom.  The  mayor  of  Weymouth 
had  hoped  that  a  compulsory  sale  of  these  stores  would  relieve  the  distresses  of 
that  put  of  the  country.^  Such  fluctuations  of  price  were  amongst  the  most 
bitter  inflictions  that  poverty  had  to  bear.  The  plague  was  a  necessary 
attendant  upon  any  dearth  approaching  to  famine.  The  general  health  of  the 
people  was  habitiially  inferior  to  the  sanitory  condition  of  our  own  days 

*  89  Elii.  c  5.  t  See  antCf  p.  130. 

t  BoberU's  ''Southern  Counties,*'  p.  212. 
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Medical  knowledge  was  to  a  great  extent  empirical.  The  uniTenal  BTstom  of 
tilood-Ietting  twice  a  year  was  likely  to  produce  more  maladies  than  it  averted. 
Those  who  lived  in  detached  cottages  and  small  villages  were  subject  to  ferers, 
from  the  ill-drained  lands  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  Those  who  lived 
in  towns  had  to  endure  the  pestilent  nuisances  of  the  streets,  which  no  magis- 
terial power  oould  keep  dean.  The  scarcity  of  fuel  made  the  mud-hult 
«ottagea,  in  which  chimneja  were  still  rare,  miserably  cold  ia  winter.  The 
thatched  cottages  of  the  towns  were  often  on  fire ;  and  the  rapid  destruction 
of  whole  streets  prodaced  the  greatest  miaery,  when  the  protection  of  fire 
insurance  was  unknown.  Such  were  some  of  the  many  causes  that  reduced 
the  poor  to  helpless  indigence,  and  which  sometimes  prostrated  even  the  com- 
paratively wealthy.  It  was  a  state  of  society  in  which  a  merciful  provision 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  one  of  the  great  exigencies  of  the  time.  The  old 
laws  which  equally  consigned  crime  and  misery  to  the  fetter  and  the  whip  had 
faappOy  died  out. 
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In  August,  1598,  died  William  Cecil,  lord  Burleigh,  the  laithful  counsellor 
of  Elizabeth  for  forty  years.  He  was  the  acknowledged  head,  by  character 
aa  well  as  by  office,  of  tint  illustriouB  bund,  whom  Mr,  Macaulay  terms  "  the 
first  geoeration  of  stateemen  by  profession  that  England  produced."  Hia 
GODaiuainate  prudence,  his  large  experience,  his  perfect  adaptation  to  the 
nature  of  his  roynl  mlatrese,  made  hia  long  tenure  of  power  almost  as  mncb  a 
political  necessity  as  the  security  of  the  throne  itself.  In  hia  last  illness 
Elizabeth  sent  Lim  a  cordial,  saying  "  that  she  did  entreat  Heaven  for  his 
longer  life ;  else  would  her  people,  nay  herself,  stand  in  need  of  cordials  too."* 
Months  after  his  death,  it  was  writt«n  of  the  queen  that  her  highness  "  doth 
often  speak  of  him  in  tears,  and  turn  aside  when  be  is  discoursed  of."t 
Burleigh,  like  Elizabeth  herself,  had  a  deep  and  abiding  sense  of  responsibility. 
Walsingham,  seeing  bim  come  in  from  prayers,  wished  he  were  as  good  a 
servant  of  &od  as  the  lord  treasurer,  "but  that  he  had  not  been  at  church  for 
H  week  past,"  The  reply  of  Burleigh  is  worthy  to  bo  held  in  remembrance : 
•  Harrington,  "Nag»  Antiqnie,"  p.  237.  1"  Ibul.,  p.  244. 
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"  I  bold  it  meet  for  us  to  ask  God's  grace  to  keep  tu  sound  at  heart  who  bave 
so  much  in  our  power ;  and  to  direct  us  to  the  well-doing  of  all  the  people,  whom 
it  is  easy  for  ua  to  injure  and  ruin."  •  Cecil,  WalHingham,  Smith,  Mildmay, 
Nicholas  Bacon,  were  themselves  of  the  people.  They  were  English  gentle- 
men— the  best  depositaries  of  political  power  that  our  country  has  produced ; 
with  broader  views  for  the  common  welfiire  than  the  views  of  the  intriguiug 
churchmen,  and  of  the  ambitious  nobles,  who  had  the  chief  direction  of  afiaira 
before  the  days  of  Elizabeth.    When  Burleigh  died  there  was  a  struggle  for 


Horth  Froat  of  BurUgh  Houis. 

ascendancy  between  two  court  factious^  which  had  a  tragical  ending,  and  made 
the  last  days  of  the  queen's  life  dark  and  dreary. 

"Within  a  month  of  the  decease  of  Burleigh  died  Philip  II.  Henry  IV. 
had  concluded  a  separate  peace  with  Spain;  for  which  act,  though  probably 
one  of  imperious  necessity,  Elizabeth  called  him  "  an  antichrist  of  ingratitude." 
Bat  the  two  soTereigns  had  a  respect,  each  for  the  other;  and  there  was  no 
permanent  ill-will  between  England  and  France.  The  death  of  Philip,  how- 
ever, caused  no  abatement  of  the  hostility  between  the  Protestant  queen  and 
the  Moat  Catholic  king.  In  1699  Spain  again  threatened  invasion ;  and  exten- 
sive preparations  for  resistance  were  made  with  the  usual  alacrity.  The  weak 
place  of  Elizabeth's  dominions  was  Ireland.  The  intrigues  of  Jesuits,  who 
•  Himneton,  "Nubb  Anti^oa^"  p.  174. 
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wcro  always  scbeming  and  negotiating  with  the  Spanish  ministers  to  obtain 
money  and  men  for  the  restoration  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  religion  in  Eng* 
land,  might  be  detected  and  defeated  by  ordinary  prudence ;  but  Ireland,  with 
its  rude  native  population,  under  the  control  of  the  Bomish  priesthood,  and 
with  the  ancient  &milies  of  their  Anglo-Irish  oppressors,  haters  of  Protest- 
antism, was  a  perpetual  trouble  to  the  English  government.  Ireland  yielded 
no  revenue  to  England;  she  absorbed  a  large  annual  amount  of  the  queen's 
treasure  for  her  defence.  Since  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.,  Ireland,  without 
having  been  wholly  neglected,  had  not  been  governed  with  the  same  vigour 
that  characterised  the  general  administration  of  Elizabeth.  Sir  Henry  Sidney 
was  engaged  for  eleven  years  in  keeping  down  the  animosities  of  the  Desmonds 
and  the  Ormonds ;  in  repressing  insurrections  and  rebellions ;  in  doing  a  little, 
but  only  a  little,  for  the  general  civilisation  of  the  people.  Lord  Ghray  suc- 
ceeded Sidney,  and  had  the  same  chronic  difficulties  to  contend  with.  The 
attempt  of  the  elder  lord  Essex  to  colonise  some  forfeited  lands  was  a  ruinous 
failure.  Spenser,  who  made  his  few  years'  residence  on  the  banks  of  the 
Mulla  famous,  had  his  house  burned  over  his  head,  and  his  child  slaughtered. 
The  neglect  and  misrule  of  previous  centuries  was  visited  upon  those  who,  in 
the  second  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  desired  '*to  turn  so  goodly  and 
commodious  a  soil  to  good  uses,"  by  "  reducing  that  nation  to  better  govern- 
ment and  civility."  *  So  Spenser  felt  when  he  prophetically  wrote,  "  whether 
it  proceed  from  the  very  genius  of  the  soil,  or  influence  of  the  stars ;  or,  that 
Almighty  G-od  hath  not  yet  appointed  the  time  for  her  reformation ;  or,  that 
he  reserveth  her  in  this  unquiet  state  still,  for  some  secret  scourge,  which 
shall  by  her  come  unto  England, — it  is  hard  to  be  known  but  yet  much  to  be 
feared."  The  poet,  with  the  practical  wisdom  of  a  statesman,  saw  that  the 
greatest  evils  of  Ireland  were  social  evils ;  and  that  her  state  would  never  be 
ofcherwiso  than  unquiet  until  these  were  in  some  degree  remedied.  They 
were  so  difficult  to  be  remedied  that  Spenser  says  that  he  had  often  heard  it 
wished, — "  even  by  some  whose  great  wisdom  in  opinion  should  seem  to  judge 
more  soundly  of  so  weighty  a  consideration — that  all  that  land  were  a  seik 
pool."  It  was  Walsingham  who  uttered  that  wish.  He  could  dive  into  plots 
with  a  sagacity  that  beat  the  Jesuits  at  their  own  weapons ;  but  he  could  not 
comprehend  the  height  and  breadth  and  depth  of  the  troubles  of  Ireland ;  or, 
comprehending  them,  could  not  see  any  instant  remedy.  The  footing  of  the 
English  was  still  confined  to  the  Pale.t  Beyond  that  narrow  region  there 
was  barbarism.  But  where  the  quiet  cultivator  took  the  place  of  the  gallow 
glass  and  kerne,  there  grew  up  a  system  even  worse  than  that  of  the  outlaw, 
whose  boast  was  that  he  "  did  never  eat  his  meat  before  he  had  won  it  with  his 
sword."  It  was  the  foolish  oppression  of  the  landlords,  who  "there  use 
most  shamefully  to  rack  their  tenants ;"  it  was  the  inconstancy  of  the 
tenant,  who  ''  daily  looketh  afler  change  and  alteration,  and  hovereth  in 
expectation  of  new  worlds," — that  kept  Ireland  miserable,  rebellious,  the 
scourge  of  England,  for  three  centuries.  It  was  no  political  evil — ^it  was  not 
even  religious  differences — that  made  the  description  which  Spenser  gives  of 
the  Irish  cabin  in  1593,  the  true  picture  of  the  same  cabin  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years  after ; — "  rather  swine-sties  than  houses  " — ^these  dwellings  of  abject 

•  SpcDBcr,  "View  of  the  State  of  Ireland."  t  Soe  ante,  voL  ii.  p.  886. 
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poverty  being  the  ebiefeat  cAuae  of  the  poor  cultiTator'a  "  beastly  maimer  of 
life  and  saToge  condition,  lying  and  living  with  bie  beast,  in  one  bouse,  in  one 
room,  in  one  bed,  that  is,  dean  straw,  or  ratber  a  foul  dungbill."  Tbe  moda 
in  which  this  accurate  observer  speaks  of  the  tenure  of  land  in  Ireland  implies 
tbat  a  wholly  contrary  practice  prevailed  in  England ;  and  we  may  thence 

DRA.VN  AFTER  THE     QVICKE 


have  one  solution  of  tbe  different  rate  of  industrial  progress  in  tbe  two 
countries.  "There  is  one  general  inconvenience,  which  reignetb  almost 
throughout  all  Ireland,^that  is,  tbe  lords  of  land  and  ireebolders  do  not 
there  use  to  set  out  tbeir  land  in  farm,  or  for  term  of  years  to  their  tenants, 
but  only  from  year  to  year,  and  some  during  pleasure ;  neither  indeed  will 
ibe  Irish  tenant  or  husbandman  otherwise  take  bis  land  than  so  long  as  be 
list  himself"  Tbe  natural  bonds  of  mutual  interest  between  landlord  and 
tenant  thus  hanging  loose,  there  could  be  no  growth  of  capital,  and  no  im- 
proved cultivation :  a  wretched  Cottier  tenantry,  worn  to  the  bone  by  exac- 
tions, increased  in  numbers  and  in  poverty  generation  after  generation  ;  till 
at  length  tbe  great  collapse  came,  and  the  merciful  severity  of  Qod's  provi- 
dence solved  tbe  problem  which  man's  wisdom  could  never  wholly  fathom. 

Tbe  first  remedy  for  the  evils  of  Ireland  at  tbe  end  of  tbe  sixteenth  cen- 
tury was  to  put  down  rebellion  with  a  sufGcient  force.  Hugh  O'Netle,  earl 
of  Tyrone,  had  been  for  some  time  in  insurrection  against  the  English  govern- 
ment. He  bad  received  arms  and  military  stores  from  Spain ;  be  was  the 
leader  of  all  who,  according  to  Spenser,  were  "  waiting  when  the  watch-word 
should  come  tbat  they  should  all  arise  generally  into  rebellion."  As  yet  be 
bad  met  with  no  adequate  resistance.  Sir  John  Norris,  with  the  few  thousand 
men  that  the  English  gfvemmeDt  maintained,  was  unable  to  make  head 
against  an  enemy  whose  defeat  only  drove  his  wild  companies  to  tbe  woods 
and  morasses,  again  to  sally  forth  in  new  strengthi  Xorris  died  of  fatigue 
and  vexation  in  this  troublesome  warfare.  Another  commander,  Sir  Henry 
Bagnal,  waa  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  himself  killed,  in  an  attempt  to 
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relieve  the  fortress  of  Blackwater,  which  was  besieged  by  Tyrone's  men.  It 
became  necessary  to  make  some  great  effort,  if  Ireland  were  to  remain  to  th& 
English  crown. 

The  determination  to  employ  Essex  in  subduing  the  Irish  rebels  was 
unfortunate  for  Elizabeth's  government,  and  more  unfortunate  for  himself. 
He  was  a  chivalrous  soldier,  fit  for  daring  exploits,  but  unqualified  for  con- 
ducting a  war  requiring  not  only  bravery  and  decision,  but  that  foresight  and 
faculty  of  organisation  which  are  rarely  united  with  an  ardent  temperament. 
He  was  a  courtier,  but  not  a  statesman  ;  and  as  a  courtier  he  was  rash  and 
obstinate  to  a  degree.  Friends  and  foes  aHke  predicted  his  fall.  He 
differed  in  council  with  the  queen,  and  then  insolently  turned  his  back  upon 
her.  The  thin  jewelled  hand  of  Elizabeth  was  raised  in  uncontrollable  anger, 
and  she  boxed  his  ear  as  a  mother  would  a  petted  child.  The  earl  put  his 
hand  upon  his  sword,  and  swore  that  he  would  not  have  borne  such  an 
affront  from  Henry  YIII.  Eor  months  he  sulked  and  kept  away  from 
court.  At  length,  probably  to  remove  him  without  disgrace,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  lord  lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  with  higher  powers  than  had 
ever  before  been  granted  to  that  great  office.  At  the  end  of  March,  1599^ 
he  lefb  London  for  Dublin,  surrounded  by  a  train  of  nobles  and  knights,  and 
greeted  by  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  with  whom  he  was  an  especial 
object  of  regard.  There  were  those  who  said  that  the  high  trust  bestowed 
upon  Essex  would  be  fatal  to  him.  Bacon,  his  friend,  and  probably  then  a 
sincere  friend,  endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  accepting  the  dangerous 
appointment;  and  afterwards  declared  that  he  plainly  saw  his  overthrow, 
"chained  as  it  were  by  destiny  to  that  journey."  Stow,  describing  the 
march  of  Essex  from  the  city,  amidst  the  blessings  of  the  multitude,  says, 
***TVTien  he  and  his  company  came  forth  of  London,  the  sky  was  very  calm 
and  clear ;  but  before  he  could  get  past  Islington,  there  arose  a  great  black 
cloud  in  the  north-east,  and  suddenly  came  lightning  and  thunder,  with  a 
great  shower  of  hail  and  rain,  the  which  some  held  as  an  ominous  prodigy.** 
The  superstition,  which  saw  a  presage  of  danger  in  the  great  black  cloud  in 
the  midst  of  sunshine,  was  the  natural  reflection  of  the  judgment  of  those 
who  anticipated  evil  from  the  too  confident  deportment  of  Essex.  He  swore 
that  "  he  would  beat  Tyr-Owen  in  the  field,  for  nothing  worthy  her  majesty's 
honour  hath  yet  been  achieved."  *  He  imderrated  the  services  of  sdl  whe 
had  preceded  him,  and  the  policy  they  had  pursued,  of  endeavouring  to  con- 
ciliate the  Irish  malcontents,  rather  than  extirpate  them.  He  was  to  return 
from  Ireland, 

'*  Bringmg  rebellion  broached  on  hia  sword.*' 

He  came  back  in  six  months,  without  having  accomplished  a  single  object 
that  his  predecessors  in  the  government  had  not  more  completely  effected 
with  a  far  inferior  force.  He  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
enterprise.  Baleigh,  who  knew  the  country  and  the  people,  shrank  from  the 
command.  Essex  maintained  that  a  man  of  the  highest  rank,  a  man  popular 
with  soldiers,  a  man  of  military  experience,  should  be  the  queen's  vicegerent. 
He  pointed  to  himself ;  and  his  rivals,  Eobert  Cecil  and  Ealeigh,  suffered 

*  Harrington,  p.  246. 
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him  to  fall  into  the  toils.  He  had  a  force  of  sixteen  thousand  men  when  he 
marched  out  of  Dublin  on  the  10th  of  May.  From  some  extraordinary 
vacillation,  produced,  it  is  said,  by  interested  advisers  in  the  Irish  Council, 
instead  of  leading  his  force  against  Tyrone,  he  made  a  progress  of  seven 
weeks  through  Munster ;  now  and  then  skirmishing  with  small  parties  of 
rebels,  and  displaying  his  superfluous  energy,  ^*  flying  like  lightning  from  one 
part  of  the  army  to  another ; "  and  having  his  love  of  popularity  abundantly 
gratified  by  his  reception  in  the  towns.  At  Kilkenny  the  streets  were 
strewed  with  rushes.  At  Limerick,  "  where  he  arrived  by  easy  journeys,*'  he 
was  "entertained  with  two  English  orations."  At  "Waterford  he  "wa» 
received  with  two  Latin  orations,  and  with  as  much  joyful  concourse  of 
people  as  any  other  town  of  Ireland."  He  had  marched  to  Waterford ;  and 
he  marched  back  to  Dublin  by  another  route,  having  obtained  some  useless 
triumphs  over  small  bodies  of  rebels,  and  wasted  his  army  without  the  least 
beneficial  result.  Essex  remained  at  Dublin  from  the  3rd  of  July  tiU  the 
28th  of  August,  and  then  set  forth  into  Ulster  to  do  battle  with  Tyrone. 
After  a  skirmish,  the  queen's  army  and  the  rebel's  army  were  in  sight  of  each 
other ;  and  Tyrone  sent  a  message  that  he  desired  her  majesty's  mercy,  and 
asked  that  the  lord  lieutenant  would  hear  him.  He  proposed  to  meet  Essex 
at  the  foitl  of  Bellachinche.  "  Upon  this  message  his  lordship  sent  two 
gentlemen  with  H.  Hagan  to  the  ford,  to  view  the  place.  They  found  Tyrone 
there^  but  the  water  so  far  out  as  they  told  him  they  thought  it  no  fit  place 
to  speak  in.  Whereupon  he  grew  very  impatient,  and  said,  *  Then  I  shall 
despair  ever  to  speak  with  him ;'  and  at  last,  knowing  the  ford,  found  a  place^ 
where  he,  standing  up  to  the  horse's  belly,  might  be  near  enough  to  be  heard 
by  the  lord  lieutenant,  though  he  kept  the  hard  ground ;  upon  which  notice 
the  lord  lieutenant  drew  a  troop  of  horse  to  the  hill  above  the  ford,  and 
seeing  Tyrone  there  alone,  went  down  alone  :  at  whose  coming  Tyrone  saluted 
his  lordship  with  a  great  deal  of  reverence,  and  they  talked  near  half  an  hour^ 
and  after  went  either  of  them  up  to  their  companies  on  the  hills."  ♦  There 
was  a  second  conference,  when  others  on  each  side  were  present ;  and  the 
result  was  an  armistice  for  six  weeks.  "This  being  concluded,"  says 
Harrington,  "on  the  8th  of  September,  on  the  9th  the  lord  lieutenant 
dispersed  his  army."  Tyrone  retired  with  his  forces.  On  the  17th  of  Sep* 
tember  Elizabeth  wrote  a  letter  to  Essex,  disapproving  of  his  proceedings  in 
the  strongest  terms.  The  impetuous  nature  of  the  man  would  not  endure 
this  reproof.  He  saw,  and  perhaps  justly,  that  his  rivals  in  Elizabeth's  court 
were  working  his  downfall ;  and,  in  a  blind  confidence  in  the  queen's  favour,, 
he  took  the  fatal  resolution  of  leaving  his  command  in  Lreland.  There  is  a 
graphic  narrative  by  a  contemporary  of  his  arrival  in  England.  On  the  28th 
of  September,  "  about  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  my  lord  of  Essex  lighted 
at  the  court-gate  in  post,  and  made  all  haste  up  to  the  presence,  and  so  ta 
the  privy  chamber,  and  stayed  not  till  he  came  to  the  queen's  bed-chamber,, 
where  he  found  the  queen  newly  up,  with  her  hair  about  her  face :  he 
kneeled  unto  her,  kissed  her  hands,  and  had  some  private  speech  with  her,, 
which  seemed  to  give  him  great  contentment ;  for  when  he  came  from  her 
majesty,  he  was  very  pleasant,  and  thanked  G-od,  though  he  had  suflered 

*  Harriogton's  **  Beport  concerning  the  Earl  of  Ebbcx^b  JoumeyB  in  Ireland,"  p.  299. 
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much  trouble  and  storms  abroad,  be  found  a  sweet  calm  at  home.  'Tis  much 
wondered  at  here  that  he  went  so  boldlj  to  her  majesty's  presence,  she  not 
being  ready,  and  he  so  full  of  dirt  and  mire,  that  his  very  face  was  full  of  it. 
About  eleven  he  went  up  to  the  queen  again,  and  conferred  with  her  till  half 
an  hour  past  twelve.  As  yet  all  was  well,  and  her  usage  very  gracious 
towards  him.  He  was  visited  frankly  by  all  sorts  here  of  lords  and  ladies, 
and  gentlemen ;  only  strangeness  is  observed  between  him  and  Mr.  Secretary, 
and  that  party.  After  dinner  he  went  up  to  the  queen,  but  found  her  mudi 
changed  in  that  small  time,  for  she  began  to  cidl  him  to  question  for  his 
return,  and  was  not  satisfied  in  the  manner  of  his  coming  away,  and  leaving 
all  things  at  so  great  hazard.  She  appointed  the  lords  to  hear  him,  and  so 
they  went  to  council  in  the  afternoon,  and  he  n^ent  with  them,  where  they  sat 
an  hour,  but  nothing  was  determined  on,  or  yet  known :  belike  it  is  referred 
to  a  full  council,  for  all  the  lords  are  sent  for  to  be  here  this  day.  It  is 
mistrusted  that  for  his  disobedience  he  shall  be  committed.*'  * 

The  personal  affection  of  the  queen  for  Essex  was,  as  in  the  instances  of 
other  favourites,  under  subjection  to  what  she  held  as  her  public  duty.  We 
have  avoided,  and  shall  still  avoid,  those  passages  of  the  scandalous  cluronicles 
of  the  reign  of  this  queen,  which  may  add  to  the  interest  of  a  novel,  but  have 
little  to  do  with  the  sober  narratives  of  history.  The  passions  of  Elizabeth — 
if  we  may  apply  the  term  passions  to  her  feminine  wetnesses — ^never  turned 
her  aside  from  an  impartial  decision  upon  the  political  &ults  of  those  who 
appear  to  have  had  the  largest  share  of  her  private  regard.  These  favourites, 
it  must  be  observed,  were  always  men  of  great  ability  and  rare  accomplish- 
ments. They  were  no  low  adventurers  or  fierce  desperadoes,  such  as  other 
female  sovereigns  have  honoured.  Leicester,  Hatton,  Baleigh,  Essex,  were 
men  that  brought  no  disgrace  upon  the  court ;  though  the  queen's  relation  to 
them  might  be  so  equivocal  that  historians  have  chosen  to  doubt  whether,  in 
youth  or  age, 

"  the  imperial  yotaress  passed  on, 
In  maiden  meditation,  fimcy-free." 

The  adulation  which  her  flatterers,  and  even  Baleigh,  heaped  upon  her  was 
in  the  exaggerated  style  of  the  euphuistic  romance  of  the  time ;  and,  however 
we  may  smile  at  the  vanity  with  which  a  gray  and  wrinkled  woman  received 
these  compliments  with  approving  delight,  we  must  not  forget  that  when  she 
went  from  the  presence  chamber  to  the  council-board,  the  wisest  who  sat 
there,  the  most  patriotic,  could  not  excel  Elizabeth  in  sagacity,  or  show  a 
deeper  .solicitude  for  the  honour  and  prosperity  of  her  country.  "We  can 
forgive  every  personal  folly  to  the  ruler  who  felt  that  she  held  her  power  as  a 
sacred  trust  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  There  were  many  despotic 
practices  recognised  as  lawful  in  that  period,  and  the  queen  had  enough  of  the 
arbitrary  notions  of  the  Tudors  in  her  composition.  She  required  obedience ; 
but  she  knew  what  conduct  ensured  the  heartiest  and  most  constant 
obedience.  Harrington  has  a  domestic  anecdote  which  illustrates  this 
principle  of  Elizabeth's  conduct  as  well  as  her  set  orations :  *'  The  queen  did 
once  ask  my  wife  in  merry  sort,  *  how  she  kept  my  good  will  and  love,  which 
1  did  always  maintain  to  be  truly  good  towards  her  and  my  children.'     My 

•  Letter  of  Rowland  White,  in  the  "Sidney  Papeiti." 
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Mall,  in  wise  and  discreet  manner,  told  her  highness, '  she  had  confidence  in 
her  hushand*s  understanding  and  courage,  well  founded  on  her  own  stedfast- 
ness  not  to  offend  or  thwart,  but  to  cherish  and  obey ;  hereby  did  she  persuade 
her  husband  of  her  own  affection,  and  in  so  doing  did  command  his.' — '  Gro  to, 
go  to,  mistress,'  saith  the  queen, '  you  are  wisely  bent  I  find  :  after  such  sort 
do  I  keep  the  good  ^nll  of  all  my  husbands,  my  good  people  ;  for  if  they  did 
not  rest  assured  of  some  special  love  toward  them,  they  would  not  readily 
yield  me  such  good  obedience."  We  may  understand,  as  Essex  did  not 
understand,  why  his  public  delinquencies  would  not  escape  the  displeasure  of 
the  queen  through  her  private  regard.  In  the  morning  of  the  28th  of 
September  he  thought  he  had  escaped  from  the  dangers  of  his  Irish  career. 
In  the  evening  he  was  commanded  to  keep  his  chamber.  On  the  next  day 
he  was  examined  before  the  Council,  and,  instead  of  being  restored  to  favour, 
was  commanded  from  court,  and  committed  to  the  "  free  custody "  of  the 
lord  keeper,  and  was  afterwards  under  the  same  restricted  liberty  at  his  own 
house.  This  condition,  so  irritating  to  one  of  the  temperament  of  Essex,  was 
followed  by  more  decided  humiliation.  His  deportment  was  penitential ;  he 
addressed  the  queen  in  letters  of  the  deepest  contrition.  But  the  affairs  of 
Ireland  had  grown  worse ;  Tyrone  was  again  in  rebellion.  Another  lord 
deputy  was  sent,  and  Blount,  lord  Mountjoy,  although  without  military 
experience,  soon  restored  obedience  to  the  English  authority  by  his  energy 
and  prudence.  The  contrast  was  injurious  to  Essex,  and  gave  new  opportuni- 
ties to  his  rivals.  He  was  again  examined  before  commissioners;  and 
received  the  severest  censure  in  being  suspended  from  his  offices  of  privy 
counsellor,  of  lord  marshal,  and  of  master  of  the  ordnance.  He  was  released 
from  custody  in  August,  but  was  still  commanded  not  to  appear  at  court. 
A  valuable  monopoly  of  sweet  wines  which  he  held  having  expired,  the  queen 
refused  to  renew  the  patent,  saying  '*  that  in  order  to  manage  an  ungovem* 
able  beast,  he  must  be  stinted  of  his  provender."  Under  these  indignities 
the  mind  of  Essex  lost  all  balance.  Harrington  relates  his  demeanour  in  his 
last  conversation  with  him,  before  the  outbreak  which  sealed  his  fate :  "  It 
resteth  with  me  in  opinion,  that  ambition  thwarted  in  its  career  doth  speedily 
lead  on  to  madness.  Herein  I  am  strengthened  by  what  I  learn  in  my  lord  of 
Essex,  who  shifteth  from  sorrow  and  repentance  to  rage  and  rebellion  so 
suddenly,  as  well  proveth  him  devoid  of  good  reason  or  right  mind.  In  my 
last  discourse,  he  uttered  strange  words  bordering  on  such  strange  designs, 
that  made  me  hasten  forth  and  leave  his  presence.  Thank  Heaven!  I  am  safe 
at  home,  and  if  I  go  in  such  troubles  again,  I  deserve  the  gallows  for  a 
meddling  fool.  His  speeches  of  the  queen  becometh  no  man  who  hath  mens 
Sana  in  earpare  sano.  He  hath  ill  advisers,  and  much  evil  hath  sprung  from 
this  source.  The  queen  well  knoweth  how  to  humble  the  haughty  spirit ; 
the  haughty  spirit  knoweth  not  how  to  yield ;  and  the  man's  soul  seemeth 
tossed  to  and  fro,  like  the  waves  of  a  troubled  sea."  * 

It  is  difficult  to  understand  what  method  there  was  in  the  madness  of 
Essex.  It  is  still  more  difficult  to  understand  how  other  men,  not  having  the 
same  excitement  of  jealousy  and  revenge  which  drove  the  humiliated  favourite 
to  acts  of  treason,  should  have  joined  in  his  wild  projects.    There  can  be  no 

•  **  NuR»  Antiquas,"  p.  179. 
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xloubt  that  he  coutemplated  removing  the  queen's  advisers  by  force ;  believing 
them  to  be,  as  they  to  a  great  extent  were,  his  personal  enemies.  Cecil, 
Baleigh,  and  Cobham  were  held  by  him  to  be  the  chief  obstacles  to  his 
restoration  to  favour.  But  there  were  circumstances  which  rendered  his 
attempt  not  altogether  hopeless.  The  queen  was  now  sixty-eight  years  of 
age ;  and  although  she  had  shown  no  signs  of  a  failure  of  intellectual  vigour, 
the  people  were  naturally  looking  forward  to  a  successor.  James  YI.  of 
•Scotland  was  intriguing  in  various  quarters  to  procure  his  oflSicial  recognition 
iis  the  future  king  of  England ;  but  upon  this  point  Elizabeth  was 
unapproachable.  The  wary  Cecil  was  in  secret  correspondence  with  James ; 
but  the  incautious  Essex  had  not  'scrupled  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of 
-compelling  the  government  into  such  recognition ;  and  had  even  proposed  to 
Mountjoy,  the  lord  deputy  of  Ireland,  to  bring  over  a  body  of  troops  for  that 
purpose.  His  own  plans  to  the  same  end  during  his  tardy  prosecution  of  the 
Irish  war  were  more  than  suspected.  There  was  great  discontent  amongst 
the  opposing  classes  of  Papists  and  Puritans,  naturally  excited  by  the 
penalties  to  which  each  was  subjected  as  recusants  or  non-conformists. 
Essex,  whether  conscientiously  or  ^politically,  professed  sentiments  of 
toleration.  The  citizens  of  London  were  greatly  inclined  to  the  Puritan 
•opinions ;  and  Essex  had  his  house  open  to  preachers  of  that  denomination. 
The  more  fimatical  Eomanists,  in  which  number  were  included  several  of 
those  who  were  afterwards  prominent  in  the  G-unpowder  Plot,  did  not  scruple 
to  ally  themselves  with  those  of  the  extreme  opposite  opinions,  in  any  scheme 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  government.  Essex  surrounded  himself  with  a 
number  of  those  who  had  been  his  companions  in  arms ;  but  he  placed  a 
greater  reliance  upon  his  popularity  with  the  Londoners.  Extraordinary 
pains  were  taken  to  familiarise  the  people  with  that  great  story  of  EngliJi 
history  which  told  how  a  corrupt  and  imbecile  king  had  been  hurled  from  his 
throne.  Elizabeth  was  apprehensive  of  the  effect  of  the  example  thus  made 
prominent  of  the  deposition  of  Bichard  II. ;  and  when,  during  the  period  in 
which  Essex  was  secluded  from  court,  Hayword  dedicated  his  life  of  Henry 
lY  to  the  earl,  she  asked  Bacon  whether  he  did  not  see  treason  in  it  ?  She 
persisted  in  her  notion  in  spite  of  Bacon's  vdtty  answer,  that  he  "  saw  no 
treason,  but  very  much  felony,  for  every  second  sentence  was  stolen  from 
Tacitus."  The  queen  was  perhaps  right  as  to  the  possible  effect  of  the 
popular  knowledge  of  this  passage  of  our  annals.  At  any  rate  those  who 
were  concerned  in  the  schemes  of  Essex  fancied  that  the  bringing  forward 
upon  the  stage  the  deposition  of  a  king  might  familiarise  the  people  with  an 
idea  that  had  long  passed  out  of  the  i^glish  mind,  as  to  the  responsibility  of 
sovereign  power.  Sir  Gilly  Meyrick,  an  officer  of  the  household  of  Essex,  on 
the  afternoon  of  February  1,  "procured  the  out-dated  tragedy  of  *The 
Deposition  of  Eichard  II.'  to  be  publicly  acted  at  his  own  charge."  •  The 
overt  act  of  treason  in  which  Essex  and  his  adherents  were  involved  took 
place  on  the  8th  of  February.  Six  months  after  tjiis  event,  Elizabeth,  in  a 
conversation  with  Lambarde,  keeper  of  the  records  in  the  Tower,  in 
examining  a  list  of  historical  documents,  "  her  majesty  fell  uppn  the  reign  of 
Eichard  II.,  saying  'I  am  Eichard  11. ;   know  ye  not  that?*"     In  this 

♦  There  are   reasonable  donbts  whether  this  pUy  was  Shakspere's   "Richard  II.'*    See 
«  Studies  of  Shakspere,"  by  Charles  Knight. 
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oonversation  the  queen  also  said,  **  This  tragedj  was  played  torty  times  in 
open  streets  and  houses."* 

On  Sunday  morning,  the  8th  of  Fehruary,  the  earls  of  Butland  and 
Southampton,  the  lords  Sandys  and  Monteagle,  with  about  three  hundred 
gentlemen,  assembled  at  Essex  House,  in  the  Strand.  Essex  had  sent  round 
to  say  that  his  life  was  threatened  by  Baleigh  and  Gobham.  The  queen  was 
apprised  of  this  remarkable  gathering,  and  she  despatched  the  lord  keeper, 
the  comptroller  of  the  household,  the  lord  chief  justice,  and  the  earl  of 
Worcester  to  demand  the  cause  of  this  assembly.  They  were  admitted  by 
the  wicket,  without  their  servants,  and  found  the  court  full  of  men.  The 
lord  keeper  declared  their  errand,  to  which  Essex  replied  that  his  life  was 
nought,  and  that  he  had  been  perfidiously  dealt  with.  These  great  officers 
assured  him  that  he  shoidd  have  honourable  and  equal  justice.  The  evidence 
given  by  the  lord  chief  justice  upon  the  trial  of  Essex  describes  this  scene 
very  strikingly.  After  this  conversation,  "  There  was  a  great  clamour  raised 
among  the  multitude,  crying  '  Away,  my  lord,  they  abuse  you,  they  betray 
jou,  they  undo  you,  you  lose  time.*  "Whereupon  the  lord  keeper  put  on  his 
hat,  and  said  with  a  loud  voice,  *  My  lord,  let  us  speak  with  you  privately, 
and  understand  yoiur  griefs  ;'  and  then  he  s{^d  to  the  company,  *  I  command 
you  all,  upon  your  allegiance,  to  lay  down  joui  weapons  and  to  depart,  which 
you  ought  all  to  do,  being  thus  commanded,  if  you  be  good  subjects  and 
owe  that  duty  to  the  queen's  majesty  which  you  profess.'  Whereupon  they 
all  broke  out  into  an  exceeding  loud  shout,  crying, '  All,  all,  all.'  And  whilst 
the  lord  keeper  was  speaking,  the  earl  of  Essex  and  most  of  the  company  put 
on  their  hats.  Then  the  earl  of  Essex  went  into  the  house,  and  we  followed 
him,  thinking  that  his  purpose  had  been  to  speak  with  us  privately  as  we  had 
required ;  and  at  that  instant  one  at  my  back  cried,  '  Kill  them,  kill  them.* 
I  know  him  not,  if  I  should  see  him  again,  but  he  had  on  a  white  satin 
doublet.  And  as  we  were  going  into  the  great  chamber  some  cried  '  Cast 
the  great  seal  out  of  the  window ;'  some  others  cried  there,  *  Kill  them,' 
and  some  others  said,  '  Nay,  let  us  shut  them  up.'  The  lord  keeper  did 
often  call  to  the  earl  of  Essex  to  speak  with  us  privately,  thinking  still 
that  his  meaning  had  been  so,  until  the  earl  brought  us  into  his  back 
chamber,  and  there  gave  order  to  have  the  farther  door  of  that  chamber 
shut  fast.  And  at  his  going  forth  out  of  that  chamber,  the  lord  keeper 
pressing  again  to  have  spoken  with  the  earl  of  Essex,  the  earl  said,  *  My 
lords,  be  patient  awhile  and  stay  here,  and  I  will  go  into  London  and  take 
order  with  the  mayor  and  sheriffs  for  the  city,  and  will  be  here  again  within 
this  half  hour.' " 

When  Essex  left  the  lord  keeper  and  the  others  in  custody,  he  drew  his 
Bword,  and  rushed  out  of  his  house,  followed  by  a  large  number  of  his  ad- 
herents, and  he  shouted,  "  Eor  the  queen,  for  the  queen,  a  plot  is  laid  for  my 
life."  The  people,  as  he  rode  at  the  head  of  his  company,  either  did  not  com- 
prehend his  object,  or  were  unwilling  to  assist  him ;  for  though  they  were 
provided  with  arms,  and  trained,  as  they  always  were. during  any  apprehen- 
sion of  foreign  invasion,  not  a  sword  or  a  musket  was  brought  forth  to  give 
him  assistance.     Camden  shrewdly  says,  "  Though  the  citizens  were,  accord- 

*  NichoUs*  ''FrogresBeB  of  Qaecn  Eliiabeth.*' 
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ing  to  the  temper  of  the  common  people,  desiroufl  enoogli  of  chuige,  yet  their 
wealth  made  them  cautious  and  loyal.  Aud,  to  say  the  truth,  poverty  U  that, 
which,  above  all  things,  prompts  the  English  to  rebellion."  DuheBrtened,  the 
unhappy  nobleman  and  his  friends  attempted  to  return  from  the  city ;  but 
they  found  the  streets  barricaded  with  empty  caniagea.  At  Ludgiite  the 
chfuns  were  drawn ;  and  a  party  of  soldiers  opposed  their  progress.  A.  fight 
ensued,  in  which  several  were  killed.  Essex  escaped  by  water  to  his  own 
house ;  which  he  attempted  to  defend,  with  those  who  got  in  with  bim.    But 


Eh«i  Houk.    (Frsm  Hollu'*  Vi«w  of  Laadon.) 

r  from  the  city  reached  him,  and  they  surrendered.    Essex  and 
Southampton  were  that  night  removed  to  the  Tower. 

On  the  Idth  of  February  the  two  noble  friends  were  put  upon  their  trial, 
in  the  court  of  the  lord  high  steward.  The  facts  against  them  were  too 
clearly  proved  to  allow  of  any  verdict  of  the  Peers  but  that  of  Guilty.  They 
were  tried  upon  the  old  statute  of  Edward  III.  "  As  for  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, it  seems  to  have  been  intended  to  rest  the  charge  on  two  propoaitions : 
first,  that  the  design  to  restrain  the  queen's  person,  and  remove  her  coun- 
sellors, amounted  to  treason,  in  the  article  of  compassing  the  queen's  death, 
of  which  general  treason,  the  consultation  at  Drury-house,  the  insurrection 
in  London,  the  imprisonment  of  the  lord  keeper  and  bis  companions,  and  the 
refusal  to  dismiss  the  company  upon  the  queen's  command,  were  overt  acts ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  insurrection  in  the  city  was  in  itself  a  rabellion,  and, 
consequently,  a  levying  of  war  against  the  queen,  within  the  statute  of 
Edward  III.,  of  which  the  skinnieh  at  Ludgate,  the  defence  of  Essex-house 
against  the  queen's  troops,  and  many  other  actions  of  the  earl's  on  that  day, 
vero  overt  acts."*     There  was  no  straining  of  the  law  to  procure  the  oon- 
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demDAtion  of  these  rash  men ;  although  we  may  weU  believe  the  truth  of  the 
solemn  averment  of  Essex,  **  Here  I  protest  before  the  living  G-od,  as  he  may 
have  mercy  upon  me,  that  my  conscience  is  clear  from  any  disloyal  thought 
of  harm  to  her  majesty,  and  my  desire  ever  hath  been  to  be  free  from  blood- 
shed." Coke,  the  attorney-general,  bitterly  alluded  to  that  part  of  the 
indictment  which  accused  him  of  aiming  to  be  king,  saying  of  Essex,  "  He 
of  his  earldom  shall  be  Bobert  the  Last,  that  of  a  kingdom  sought  to  be 
Itobert  the  Eirst."  Essex,  to  this  charge,  made  his  denial  in  these  words  : 
"  And  thou,  O  GK>d,  which  knowest  the  secrets  of  all  hearts,  knowest  that  I 
never  sought  the  crown  of  England,  nor  ever  wished  to  be  of  higher  degree 
than  a  subject." 

There  is  an  incidental  circumstance  connected  with  the  trial  of  Essex 
which  cannot  be  passed  over,  affecting  as  it  does  the  moral  character  of  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  in  the  roll  of  England's  immortals.  Erancis  Bacon 
was  one  of  the  queen's  coimsel,  and  he  was  officially  employed  against  Essex 
in  this  trial.  He  was  bound  to  Essex  by  no  common  obligations.  The 
generous  earl  had  given  him  an  estate,  because  he  could  not  procure  for  him 
a  lucrative  appointment.  Essex  had  struggled  against  the  ill-will  of  the 
Cecils  to  advance  Bacon's  fortunes,  in  season  and  out  of  season.  Yet  upon 
the  trial  Bacon  said  stronger  things  against  his  friend  than  were  urged  by 
his  bitterest  adversaries.  Bacon  compared  his  proceeding  in  saying  his  life 
was  in  danger,  to  that  of  "  one  Pisistratus,  in  Athens,  who,  coming  into  the 
city  with  the  purpose  to  procure  the  subversion  of  the  kingdom,  and  wanting 
aid  for  the  accomplishing  his  aspiring  desires,  and  as  the  surest  means  to  win 
the  hearts  of  the  citizens  imto  him,  he  entered  the  city,  having  cut  his  body 
with  a  knife,  to  the  end  they  might  conjecture  he  had  been  in  danger  of  his 
life."  He  compared  "  this  rebellion  of  my  lord  of  Essex  to  the  duke  of 
Guise's,  that  came  upon  the  barricades  at  Paris  in  his  doublet  and  hose ;  and 
when  he  failed,  alleged  that  he  was  there  upon  a  private  quarrel."  There  was 
a  general  indignation  expressed  against  Bacon  for  this  severity ;  but  what  his 
contemporaries  objected  to  him  was  mildness  itself,  compared  with  the  judg- 
ment of  an  eloquent  modem  writer  upon  these,  passages  of  his  speeches. 
They  were  intended,  Mr.  Macaulay  holds,  to  deprive  the  prisoner  of  those 
excuses  which  ''might  incline  the  queen  to  grant  a  pardon" — ''to 
produce  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  haughty  and  jealous 
princess  on  whose  pleasure  the  earl's  fate  depended."*  Bacon,  in  the 
"Apology"  which  he  wrote  of  his  conduct  in  this  trial,  says,  "that  which 
I  performed  at  the  bar  in  my  public  service,  by  the  rules  of  duty  I 
was  bound  to  do  it  honestly  and  without  prevarication."  To  shut  out  Essex 
from  mercy,  Mr.  Macaulay  says  that  Bacon  "  employed  all  his  wit,  his  rhetoric, 
and  his  learning."  We  would,  rather  than  impute  deliberate  blood-guiltiness 
to  this  great  man,  whose  kindness  of  nature  was  as  conspicuous  as  his  genius, 
entertain  the  belief  that  the  temptation  to  a  counsel,  almost  for  the  first  time 
employed  on  a  great  cause,  to  show  forth  "  his  wit,  his  rhetoric,  and  his 
learning  "  to  the  best  advantage,  was  a  temptation  too  great  to  be  resisted, 
even  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  gratitude.  That  Bacon  was  a  high-minded  man  in 
public  transactions  is  as  difficult  to  believe  as  that  he  possessed  a  treacherous 
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and  cruel  nature.  His  concern  with  the  official  publication  entitled  "  The 
Declaration  of  the  Treasons  of  the  late  earl  of  Essex  and  his  complices/*  is  as 
little  to  be  defended  as  his  rhetorical  flights  upon  the  trial.  It  is  a  garbled 
and  partial  narrative.  He  sajs,  "neyer  secretary  had  more  particular  and 
express  directions  and  instructions,  in  every  point,  how  to  guide  my  hand  in 
it. — Myself,  indeed,  gave  only  words  and  style  in  pursuing  their  directions ; " 
— those  of  certain  principal  counsellors.  We  must  feel  acutely  the  meanness 
of  the  great  writer — he  who  had  already  published  a  volume  of  his  noble 
"  Essays  " — in  becoming  such  an  unworthy  instrument  of  expediency.  But 
there  were  excuses.  He  was  poor;  he  was  ambitious.  In  penning  his 
Apology  for  his  conduct  in  the  unhappy  affair  of  Essex,  he  is  manifestly 
unconscious  of  his  own  degradation.  There  was  a  singular  combination,  in 
those  times,  of  private  virtue  and  public  immorality,  amongst  courtiers  and 
statesmen.  ''High-erected  thoughts  seated  in  a  heart  of  courtesy"  were 
to  be  found  in  the  English  gentleman  as  his  general  characteristic;  but  the 
rivalry  for  power,  when  power  was  to  be  reached  chiefly  by  subserviency,  made 
the  aspirant  too  often  a  sycophant  and  a  tool.  Bacon  pocketed  the  wages 
of  an  hireling,  when  he  received  a  large  sum  out  of  the  fine  which  Catesby, 
one  of  the  Bomanist  followers  of  Essex,  paid  for  his  pardon.  But  Bacon 
probably  did  not  himself  see  that  this  was  the  price  of  his  dishonour. 

The  earl  of  Essex  was  beheaded  within  the  walls  of  the  Tower  on 
Wednesday  morning,  the  25th  of  February.  There  were  few  persons  present 
at  the  execution,  which  was  stated  to  have  been  in  private  by  his  own  desire. 
There  were  politic  reasons  for  avoiding  the  manifestations  of  popular  sympathy 
which  one  so  generally  beloved  would  have  called  forth  in  his  dying  hour. 
His  end  was  truly  "  pious  and  Christian,"  to  use  the  words  of  Camden.  To 
the  noblemen  and  others  who  sat  upon  the  scaffold  he  addressed  a  brief  speech, 
in  which  he  deplored  the  "  last  sin,"  which  had  drawn  others  for  love  of  him 
to  offend  God,  to  offend  their  sovereign.  But  he  besought  them  to  hold  a 
charitable  opinion  of  him  for  his  intention  towards  her  majesty,  '*  whose  death 
I  protest  I  never  meant,  nor  violence  to  her  person."  Lord  Southampton, 
who  had  been  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death  at  the  same  time  with 
Essex,  was  spared  from  the  scaffold  but  was  confined  during  the  remainder 
of  Elizabeth's  reign.  Sir  Q-iUy  Meyrick,  Henry  Cuffe,  Sir  Christopher  Blount, 
and  Sir  Charles  Danvers,  were  executed  as  adherents  to  the  conspiracy. 

The  correspondence  of  Essex  with  king  James  YI.  was  certainly  amongst 
the  causes  which  prevented  his  restoration  to  the  favour  of  Elizabeth.  The 
harshness  with  which  he  was  treated  in  the  autumn  of  1600  was  a  natural 
consequence  of  the  indignation  of  the  English  government  at  the  proceedings 
of  James.  At  a  convention  of  the  Scottish  estates,  in  June  of  that  year,  the 
king  proposed  that  a  tax  shoidd  be  levied,  for  the  purpose  of  asserting  his 
claim  to  the  succession  to  the  crown  of  England.  Tins  demand  met  with  the 
most  strenuous  resistance.  Amongst  those  who  led  the  opposition  was  the 
young  earl  of  G-owrie,  who  had  recently  returned  from  the  court  of  Elisabeth. 
The  king  was  furious  against  his  parliament.  They  had  laughed  at  his  notion 
of  raising  money  to  make  a  conquest  of  England ;  and  altogether  refused  to 
give  him  more  than  forty  thousand  pounds  Scots.  Afber  this,  Bobert  Cecil 
was  informed  that  James  had  a  party  in  England,  and  intended  not  to  tarry 
for  the  queen's  death.   The  mutual  ill-will  that  subsisted  at  this  time  between 
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James  and  Elizabeth  has  led  to  the  belief,  resting  upon  very  insufficient 
foundation,  that  what  is  called  the  Gh)wrie  plot  maj  be  traced  to  the  con- 
trivance of  the  English  queen.*  The  whole  of  this  dark  affidr  is  involved  in 
the  greatest  mysterj.  The  facts  which  are  commonly  related  are  briefly 
these.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  August,  1600,  James  was  going  forth 
from  his  palace  at  Falkland  to  hunt,  when  Alexander  Buthven,  the  younger 
brother  of  Gh)wrie,  desired  to  speak  with  him  privately.  He  whispered 
4something  about  an  unknown  man  having  found  a  pot  of  gold ;  and  the 
treasure,  which  was  in  Gh)wrie  house,  at  Perth,  might  be  seen  by  the  king  if 
he  would  come  thither  without  his  attendants.  The  scent  of  gold  was  irre- 
sistible to  James.  After  the  chase  he  rode  off  to  Perth  with  young  Buthven ; 
but  he  was  ultimately  joined  by  his  attendants.  James  dhied  alone ;  and 
after  dinner  G-owrie,  with  James's  suite,  went  into  the  pleasure  garden. 
Alexander  Buthven  then  told  the  king  it  was  now  time  to  go  and  look  at  the 
gold.  They  went  together  through  various  apartments,  Buthven  locking  the 
doors  as  they  passed  along.  At  length  they  reached  a  small  round  room  ;  ana 
then  Buthven,  removing  a  curtain,  disclosed  a  portrait  of  his  father,  and  asked 
James  who  murdered  him  P  He  held  a  dagger  to  the  king's  breast,  and  said 
that  if  ho  made  any  attempt  to  open  the  window,  or  to  cry  out,  the  dagger 
should  be  in  his  heart.  There  was  a  man  in  the  room,  Henderson,  who  had 
been  placed  there  to  aid  in  the  plot.  Young  Buthven  left  the  king  alone 
with  this  man.  James  appealed  to  Henderson  for  protection.  Buthven, 
soon  returning,  ran  upon  the  king  and  attempted  to  bind  him.  A  desperate 
struggle  ensued ;  in  which  James  managed  to  reach  the  window  and  cry  out 
for  help.  Lennox  and  the  other  courtiers  in  the  garden  saw  the  king's  flushed 
£ice  at  the  window,  as  he  uttered  the  cry  of  '*  Treason."  Some  rushed  up 
the  great  staircase ;  but  found  the  door  locked.  Bamsay,  one  of  the  suite, 
remembered  a  back  stair;  and  reaching  the  door  of  the  round  chamber, 
dashed  it  open,  and  found  the  king  still  struggling  with  Buthven.  Bamsay 
stabbed  the  youth,  who  was  quickly  dispatched  by  others  who  came  up  the 
turnpike-stair.  G-owrie  himself,  with  his  servants,  having  seen  the  dead  body 
of  his  brother,  rushed  frantically  to  the  gallery  where  some  of  the  attendants 
of  James  were  assembled,  and  was  quickly  slain.  The  popidace  in  the  streets 
of  Perth  were  roused  to  madness  when  they  heard  of  the  deaths  of  the  two 
Buthvens ;  and  they  cried  to  the  king,  as  he  looked  out, ''  Come  down,  thou 
son  of  signer  Davie ;  thou  hast  slain  a  better  man  than  thyself."  Some  of 
the  preachers  of  the  kirk  maintained  that  the  king  conspired  against  the 
Gowries,  and  not  the  G-owries  against  the  king ;  and  this  belief  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  Presbyterian  ministers. 

The  last  parliament  of  Elizabeth  met  on  the  27th  of  October,  1601. 
There  were  debates  on  the  question  of  a  subsidy,  which  it  would  be 
scarcely  necessary  here  to  notice,  but  for  a  mis-statement  of  Hume.  The 
prejudiced  historian  affirms  that,  when  Mr.  Serjeant  Heyle  said,  ''all 
we  have  is  her  majesty's,  and  she  may  lawfully  at  her  pleasure  take  it 
from  us,"  there  was  no  one  who  ''  cared  to  take  him  down,  or  oppose  those 
monstrous  positions."  In  the  Beports  of  D'Ewes,  where  Hume  found  Ser- 
jeant Heyle's  speech,  he  would  have  read  the  reply  of  Mr.  Montague :  '*  If 
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all  preambles  of  subsidies  were  looked  upon,  he  should  find  it  were  of  free 
gift.  And  although  her  majesty  requireth  this  at  our  hands,  yet  it  is  in  us 
to  give,  not  in  her  to  exact  of  duty."  Hume  compares  the  goremment  of 
England,  under  Elizabeth,  to  that  of  Turkey.  "  The  sovereign  possessed 
every  power  except  that  of  imposing  taxes:  and  in  both  eotmtries  this- 
limitation,  unsupported  by  other  privileges,  appears  rather  prejudicial  to  the> 
people.  In  Turkey,  it  obliges  the  sidtan  to  permit  the  extortion  of  the 
basha^  and  governors  of  provinces,  from  whom  he  afterwards  squeezes  presents 
or  takes  forfeitures :  in  England,  it  engaged  the  queen  to  erect  monopolies, 
and  grant  patents  for  exclusive  trade ;  an  invention  so  pernicious,  that  had 
she  gone  on  during  a  tract  of  years  at  her  own  rate,  Engknd,  the  seat  of 
riches,  and  arts,  and  commerce,  would  have  contained  at  present  as  little  in- 
dustry as  Morocco,  or  the  coast  of  Barbary."  *  There  was  one  difference- 
between  England  and  Turkey  which  the  historian  does  not  point  out  in  this 
commentary  upon  the  English  government.  Public  opinion,  expressed  ta 
herself  in  person,  and  through  the  House  of  Commons,  led  Elizabeth,  with 
true  wisdom,  entirely  to  reform  that  system  which  many  members  of  her 
Council  had  an  interest  in  upholding.  On  the  2Qth  of  November  a  bill  waa 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Lawrence  Hyde,  entitled, "  An  Act  for  the  explanation  of 
the  Common  Law  in  certain  cases  of  Letters  Patent."  Bacon,  as  attorney- 
general,  opposed  the  bill,  saying,  "  the  use  hath  been  ever  to  humble  our- 
selves unto  her  majesty,  and  by  petition  desire  to  have  our  grievances  reme- 
died, especially  when  the  remedy  toucheth  her  so  nigh  in  point  of  prerogative." 
Many  independent  members  used  strong  language  in  support  of  the  bill,  for 
considering  which  a  committee  was  formed.  On  the  25th  of  November,  the* 
Speaker  stood  up,  the  House  wondering  at  the  cause,  and  said  that  he  had 
been  commanded  to  attend  upon  the  queen,  and  had  a  message  to  deliver. 
She  thanked  them,  he  said,  most  heartHy  for  the  subsidy ;  and  then  added, 
"  that  partly  by  the  intimation  of  her  Council,  and  partly  by  divers  petitions 
that  have  been  delivered  unto  her  both  going  to  the  chapel  and  also  to  walk 
abroad,  she  understood  that  divers  patents,  which  she  had  granted,  were 
grievous  to  her  subjects  ;  and  that  the  substitutes  of  the  patentees  had  used 
great  oppressions."  She  concluded  by  declaring,  said  Mr.  Speaker,  "  that 
further  order  should  be  taken  presently,  and  not  *  infutwro  ; '  and  that  some- 
should  be  presently  repealed,  some  suspended,  and  none  put  in  execution  but 
such  OS  shoidd  first  have  a  trial  according  to  the  law,  for  the  good  of  the- 
people."  Then  Mr.  Secretary  Cecil  stood  up,  and  in  a  speech  as  important 
as  amusing,  declared  that  no  new  patents  should  be  granted,  and  that  the 
old  ones  should  be  revoked :  "  I  say,  therefore,  there  shall  be  a  proclamation 
general  throughout  the  realm,  to  notify  her  majesty's  resolution  in  this 
behalf.  And  because  you  may  eat  your  meat  more  savoury  than  you  have- 
done,  every  man  shall  have  salt  as  good  and  cheap  as  he  can  buy  it  or 
make  it,  freely  without  danger  of  that  patent  which  shall  be  presently  re- 
voked. The  same  benefit  shall  they  have  which  have  cold  stomachs,  both  for 
aquavits  and  aqua  composita  and  the  like.  And  they  that  have  weak  stomachs, 
for  their  satisfaction,  shall  have  vinegar  and  alegar,  and  the  like,  set  at 
liberty.    Train-oil  shall  go  the  same  way ;  oil  of  blubber  shall  march  in  equal 
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rank ;  bruslies  and  bottles  endure  the  like  judgment."  The  proclamation 
againsi;  the  growth  of  woad  was  to  be  revoked,  only  the  queen  "  prayeth  thus 
much,  that  when  she  cometh  on  progress  to  see  you  in  your  countries,  she  be 
Bot  driven  out  of  your  towns  by  suffering  it  to  infect  the  air  too  near  them. 
Those  that  desire  to  go  sprucely  in  their  ruffs,  may  at  less  charge  than  accus- 
tomed obtain  their  wish  ;  for  the  patent  for  starch,  which  hath  so  much  been 
prosecuted,  shall  now  be  repealed."  The  patents  for  calf-skins  and  fells,  for 
leather,  for  cards,  for  glass,  should  also  be  suspended,  and  left  to  the  law. 
From  this  speech  we  may  judge  how  extensive  was  the  evil  of  monopolies; 
and  although  Cecil  disclaimed  a  desire  to  yield  to  popidar  clamour,  he  was  not 
insensible  to  the  words  which  he  says  he  heard  as  he  came  along  in  his 
coach,  "  God  prosper  those  that  further  the  overthrow  of  these  monopolies  ! 
God  send  the  Prerogative  touch  not  our  Liberty.**  The  House  was  in  a  fever 
of  rapture  at  the  declaration  of  the  queen ;  and  it  was  moved  that  the 
Speaker  should  convey  their  thanks  to  her  majesty.  On  the  30th,  a  hundred 
and  forty  members  of  the  House  were  received  by  Elizabeth  ;  and,  after  the 
Speaker*s  address,  he,  with  the  rest,  knelt  down,  and  the  queen  gave  her 
answer.  Having  spoken  a  few  sentences  she  begged  them  to  rise,  and  then 
proceeded :  "  Mr.  Speaker,  you  give  me  thanks,  but  I  doubt  me,  I  have  more 
<!ause  to  thank  you  all,  than  you  me :  and  I  charge  you  to  thank  them  of  the 
House  of  Commons  from  me :  for  had  I  not  received  a  knowledge  &om  you, 
I  might  have  fallen  into  the  lap  of  an  error,  only  for  lack  of  true  information. 
Since  I  was  queen,  yet  never  did  I  put  my  pen  to  any  grant,  but  that  upon 
pretext  and  semblance  made  unto  me  that  it  was  both  good  and  beneficial  to 
the  subjects  in  general,  though  a  private  profit  to  some  of  my  ancient  servants 
who  had  deserved  well;  but  the  contrary  being  found  by  experience,  I  am 

exceeding  beholding  to  such  subjects  as  would  move  the  same  at  first 

I  have  ever  used  to  set  the  last  judgment-day  before  mine  eyes,  and  so  to  rule 
as  I  shall  be  judged  to  answer  before  a  higher  judge.  To  whose  judgment 
seat  I  do  appeal,  that  never  thought  was  cherished  in  my  heart  that  tended 
not  to  my  people's  good.  And  now  if  my  kingly  bounty  hath  been  abused, 
and  my  grants  turned  to  the  hurt  of  my  people,  contrary  to  my  will  and 
meaning;  or  if  any  in  authority  under  me  have  neglected  or  perverted 
what  I  haye  committed  to  them,  I  hope  Otoi  will  n«t  lay  their  culps  and 

offences  to  my  charge Though  you  have  had,  and  may  have, 

many  princes  more  mighty  and  wise,  sitting  in  this  seat,  yet  you  never  had, 
or  shall  have,  any  that  wiU  be  more  careful  and  loving."  This  was  the  last 
address  of  Elizabeth  to  the  Commons  of  England. 

The  remaining  events  of  this  reign  may  be  briefly  told.  Lord  Mount- 
Joy  was  more  fortunate  than  Essex  in  his  Irish  administration.  The  Spaniards 
had  landed  in  Ireland  to  assist  the  Eoman  Catholic  insurgents.  They  took 
up  a  strong  position  at  Kinsale,  with  four  thousand  troops.  Tyrone  came 
to  the  assistance  of  the  Spanish  commander,  with  six  thousand  Irish,  and 
:some  foreigners.  Mountjoy  defeated  him ;  and  the  Spaniards  capitulated. 
Tyrone,  in  1602,  surrendered,  upon  a  promise  of  life  and  lands. 

In  March,  1603,  Elizabeth  was  fkst  sinking.  Some  have  held  that  she 
looked  back  with  poignant  anguish  to  the  fate  of  Essex,  and  hence  "  the  deep 
melancholy  visible  in  her  countenance  and  actions,"  noticed  by  Beaumont, 
the  French  ambassador.    But  he  more  justly  ascribed  her  dejection  to  "  the 
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Bufferings  incident  to  her  age."  Sbe  died  at  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of 
the  24th  of  March.  On  the  night  before,  she  was  entreated  to  name  a  sac- 
cessor.  Her  repljr  was  equivocal.  Cecil,  however,  affirmed  that  she  declared 
by  signs  that  the  king  of  Scots  should  succeed  her ;  holding  her  hands  joined 
over  het  head,  in  manner  of  a  crown,  when  his  name  was  mentioned. 
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NOTE  ON  THE  STORY  OF  ESSEX'S  RING. 


Thsbb  is,  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  an  Account,  written  in  French,  by  Dadley 
Carleton,  ''  of  the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  as  caused  by  melancholy  on  the  death 
of  the  earl  of  Essex."  *  This  paper,  which  bears  the  date  of  April  4th,  1603,  to 
a  certain  extent  confirms  the  court  belief  which  the  French  ambassador  refers  to, 
but  to  which  he  reasonably  gives  little  credit.  The  story  of  the  ring  which  Essex 
sent  to  Elizabeth,  as  the  token  that  he  asked  her  mercy,  but  which  token  was 
never  delivered,  has  been  circumstantially  told  by  Hume.  We  have  not  inserted 
a  similar  narrative  in  our  text,  believing,  with  a  very  competent  judge  of  evidence, 
that  *^  it  is  of  too  doubtful  authenticity."  f  But  as  we  are  unwilling  entirely  to 
omit  so  romantic  a  story,  we  here  give  it,  as  related  by  Dr.  Birch  : — 

*'  The  following  curious  story  was  frequently  told  by  lady  Elizabeth  Spelman, 
great-grand-daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Careys  brother  of  lady  Nottingham,  ^d  after- 
wards earl  of  Monmouth,  whose  curious  Memoirs  of  himself  were  published  a  few 
years  ago  by  lord  Corke  : — Wh^n  Catherine,  countess  of  Nottingham,  was  dying 
(as  she  did,  according  to  his  lordship's  own  account,  about  a  fortnight  before  queen 
Elizabeth),  she  sent  to  her  majesty  to  desire  that  she  might  see  her,  in  order  to 
reveal  something  to  her  majesty,  without  the  discovery  of  which  she  could  not  die 
in  peace.  Upon  the  queen's  coming,  lady  Nottingham  told  her  that  while  the 
earl  of  Essex  lay  tmder  sentence  of  death,  he  was  desirous  of  asking  her  majesty's 
mercy  in  the  manner  prescribed  by  herself  during  the  height  of  his  favour  ;  the 
queen  having  given  him  a  ring,  which,  being  sent  to  her  as  a  token  of  his  dis- 
tress, might  entitle  him  to  her  protection.  But  the  earl,  jealous  of  those  about 
him,  and  not  caring  to  trust  any  of  them  with  it,  as  he  was  looking  out  of  his 
window  one  morning,  saw  a  boy  with  whose  appearance  he  was  pleased  ;  and, 
engaging  him  by  money  and  promises,  directed  him  to  convey  the  ring,  which  he 
took  from  his  finger  and  threw  down,  to  lady  Scroop,  a  sister  of  the  countess  of 
Nottingham,  and  a  friend  of  his  lordship,  who  attended  upon  the  queen  ;  and  to 
beg  of  her,  that  she  would  present  it  to  her  majesty.  The  boy,  by  mistake, 
carried  it  to  lady  Nottingham,  who  showed  it  to  her  husband,  ihe  admiral,  an 
enemy  of  lord  l^x,  in  order  to  take  his  advice.  The  admiral  forbade  her  to 
carry  it,  or  return  any  answer  to  the  message  ;  but  insisted  upon  her  keeping  the 
ring.  The  coimtess  of  Nottingham,  having  made  this  discovery,  begged  the 
queen's  forgiveness  ;  but  her  majesty  answered,  *  God  may  forgive  you,  but  I 
never  can,'  and  left  the  room  with  great  emotion.  Her  mind  was  so  struck  with 
the  story,  that  she  never  went  into  bed,  or  took  any  sustenance  from  that  instant ; 
for  Camden  is  of  opinion  that  her  chief  reason  for  sufifering  the  earl  to  be  executed 
was  his  supposed  obstinacy  in  not  applying  to  her  for  mercy." 

*  **  Calendar  of  State  Papers  of  the  relga  of  James  I.,'*  edited  by  Mrs.  (}reen,  1857. 
t  Jardine,  "Criminal  Trials,"  yoL  i.  p.  370. 
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A  sequel  to  Uub  rtoiy  wu  conunnnicaited  by  a  tnuttwortlij  coTTespondent  to 
the  editor  of  "  Old  England."  The  Bubatauce  of  thia  conunnnioition  is,  thatwbeu 
Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  married  Damley,  she  sent  Elizabeth  a  ring,  being  a  plain 
gold  circle,  to  lit  the  thumb,  haTing  a  rose  diamond,  in  the  form  of  a  heart ;  thai 
Elizabeth  gave  this  ring  to  Essex  ;  that  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  king  James  , 
that  it  wna  given  by  him  to  air  Thomaa  Warner  ;  and  has  remained  is  the  poe- 
BOBdioD  of  hi9  descendants  to  the  present  time.  It  must  be  clear  to  every  reader 
that  the  existence  of  such  a  ring  does  not  in  the  slightest  degree  add  to  the 
authendoity  of  the  original  stoiy.  In  the  relation  as  g^ven  by  Dr.  Birch  there 
is  manifest  exaggeration.  The  coontess  of  Nottingham  died,  according  to  lord 
Corke,  "about  a  fortnight  before  queen  EUsabeth."  It  has  been  ascertained  that 
she  died  on  the  26th  of  Fehruaiy  ;  Elizabeth  died  on  the  24th  of  March.  The 
diAtb  of  the  queen  must  have  been  even  more  remarkable  than  her  life,  if,  upon 
t'lis  &tal  diaaloBure,  "  she  never  took  any  sustenance  from  that  instant."  A 
drawing  of  th»  "  Wamer  "  ring  was  engraved  in  "  Old  England." 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

LiUnture  and  Art  cbftractorirtic  of  tbs  periods  of  Uieir  prudaction — Pint  jeui  of  Kluabetliu) 

litcntoTs  bore  tbe  impreu  of  the  tvo  preceding  reigns — Sukyilla — The  nailj  popaUr 
dtUDB — Hailova  uid  the  contenipanir?  disnutiati — Qrawiag  raGuetneDt — Speniar — 
Shakipere — Ljrie&I  poetry — Ita  uaociation  irith  Unaio — Eun]  images  in  the  poets 
eoDnected  with  the  pleoiiirshle  upecta  of  coaatir  life — Aiehitectuie — The  paltUal 
miLtuioD— Garden ■ — The  geatlemao'e  nuuior-hooH — Clanieal  edaeatioB. 

The  liiHtorian  Hume,  in  bis  deaire  to  exhibit  tbe  reign  of  Eliznbeth  as  a 
period  of  uncontrolled  deapotiBm,  says,  "  It  is  remarkable  that  in  all  tbe 
bistorical  plays  of  ShakHpere,  wbere  tbe  mnnnerB  and  cbamcters,  and  even  tbe 
transactions,  of  tbe  several  reigns  are  so  exactly  copied,  tbere  is  scarcely  any 
mention  o£  civil  Liberty  !  "*  Mr.  Eallam,  witbout  adverting  to  tbis passage, 
bas  fumisbed  an  answer  to  it :  "  Tbese  dramatic  cbroniclea  borrowed  sur- 
prising  liveliness  and  probability  from  tbe  national  cbaracter  and  form  of 
government.  A  prince,  and  a  courtier,  and  a  slave,  are  tbe  stuff  on  wbicli 
tbe  historical  dramatist  would  have  to  work  in  some  countries ;  but  everv 
class  of  free  men,  in  tbe  just  subordination  witbout  which  neither  human 
society  nor  the  Btage,  which  should  be  its  mirror,  can  bo  more  than  a  chaos 
of  huddled  units,  lay  open  to  the  selection  of  Sbakspere."t     The  "  manners 


"  Hiitor;,"  Appendix  iii 


"  literature  of  Kwope,"  rol.  ii.  p>  395. 
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and  characterB,"  not  only  of  Shakspere's  lustorical  plays,  but  of  all  his  other 
dramas,  are  instinct  with  all  the  vitality  that  belongs  to  a  state  of  social 
freedom,  in  which  what  we  hold  as  tyranny  was  exceptional.  The  yery  fact 
which  Hume  alleges,  but  which  must  be  taken  with  some  limitation,  that  in 
Shakspere's  historical  plays  '*  there  is  scarcely  any  mention  of  civil  liberty," 
is  really  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  such  liberty.  In  our  own  time  a  French 
writer  has  recorded,  that  after  attending  a  debate  in  our  House  of  Commons, 
he  observed  to  an  English  statesman  that  he  had  heard  no  assertion  of  the 
general  principles  of  constitutional  freedom.  Th^  answer  was, ''  We  take  all 
that  for  granted."  We  are  not  about  to  analyse  the  characters  of  Shakspere's 
dramas  to  show  that  "  they  comprise  every  class  of  free  men."  We  believe  of 
Sbakspere,  as  we  believe  of  Chaucer,  that  neither  of  these  great  poets  could 
have  existed  except  under  a  condition  of  society  which  permitted  a  very  large 
amount  of  civil  liberty.  But  this  is  not  the  place  to  set  forth  any  detailed 
reasons  for  this  belief;  and  we  should  scarcely  have  alluded  to  the  assertion 
of  Hume,  except  to  show  that  he  properly  looked  beyond  Courts  and  Parlia* 
ments  to  discover  the  spirit  of  an  age.  All  Poetry,  as  all  other  Art,  must  in 
a  great  degree  be  the  reflection  of  the  time  in  which  it  is  produced.  The 
Elizabethan  Poetry,  and  especially  the  Drama ;  the  Elizabethan  Music ;  the 
Elizabethan  Architecture ;  bear  the  most  decided  impress  of  their  own  time. 
The  rapid,  and  therefore  imperfect,  view  which  we  shall  take  of  the  most  pro- 
minent indications  of  intellectual  progress  will  be  principally  to  exhibit  them 
as  characteristics  of  their  period. 

The  stormy  reigns  of  Edward  VI.  and  of  Mary  were  not  favourable  to  the 
cultivation  of  Literature.  Wyatt  and  Surrey  belonged  to  the  time  of  Henry 
YIII.,  before  the  elements  of  religious  contention  had  penetrated  much 
below  the  surface  of  society.  But  when  the  nation  came  to  be  divided  into 
two  great  opposing  classes,  earnest  in  their  convictions,  even  to  the  point 
of  making  martyrs  or  being  martyrs,  the  sonneteer  and  the  lyrist  would 
have  little  chance  of  being  heard.  There  were  a  few  such  poets — Vaux, 
Edwards,  Hunnis — but  even  their  pleasant  songs  have  a  tincture  of  serious- 
ness. The  poet  who  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  struck 
out  a  richer  vein — Thomas  Sackville — ^breathes  the  very  spirit  of  the  gloomy 
five  years  of  persecution  and  almost  hopeless  bigotry  through  which  England 
had  passed  into  a  healthier  existence.  There  was  then  a  long  interval,  during 
which  poetry  was  imping  her  wings  for  her  noblest  flights.  The  drama  was 
emerging  from  the  childishness  and  buffoonery  of  her  first  period  of  separa- 
tion frx>m  the  shows  of  Catholicism.  The  same  Thomas  Sackville,  early  in 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  produced  his  tragedy  of  "  Gorboduc,"  of  which  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  say,  that  Sidney  describes  it  as  "  full  of  stately  speeches  and 
well-sounding  phrases,  climbing  to  the  height  of  Seneca  his  style."*  English 
Dramatic  poetry  was  not  bom  with  the  courtly  Sackville.  It  was  struggling 
into  life  when  it  first  seized  upon  the  popular  mind  as  an  instrument  of 
education — "  made  the  ignorant  more  apprehensive,  taught  the  unlearned  the 
knowledge  of  many  famous  histories,  instructed  such  as  cannot  read  in  the 
discovery  of  all  our  English  chronicles."  f    Boughly  was  that  useful  work 

•  "Defiance of  Poesy.* 

t  Ueywood's  **  Apology  for  Aoion.**— Sbakspere  Society,  pw  52. 
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originally  done ;  but  it  was  a  reflection  of  the  national  spirit,  and  it  produced 
its  effect  upon  the  national  character.    The  early  dramatists,  if  we  may  credit 
one  of  their  eulogists,  proposed  great  moral  lessons  in  their  representations  * 
**  In  plays,  all  cozenages,  all  cunning  drifts,  overgilded  with  outward  holi- 
ness, all  stratagems  of  war,  all  the  canker-worms  that  breed  on  the  rust  of 
peace,  are  most  lively  anatomised:    they  show  the  ill-success  of  treason, 
the  fall  of  hasty  climbers,  the  wretched  end  of  usurpers,  the  misery  of  civil 
dissention,  and  how  just  God  is  evermore  in  punishing  of  murder."  •    Such 
passages  have  been  again  and  again  quoted ;  but  we  repeat  them  to  show  how 
thoroughly  the  English  drama  became  adapted  to  its  time,  even  before  its 
palmy  state.     It  went  forth  from  the  courtly  direction  of  the  Master  of  the 
Eevels  at.Whitehall  and  Greenwich,  to  delight  multitudes  at  the  Belle  Savage 
and  the  Bull.    The  bones  of  brave  Talbot  were  '*  new  embalmed  with  the 
tears  of  ten  thousand  spectators  at  least."  f    It  was  a  rude  stage,  in  which 
the  place  of  action  was  "  written  in  great  letters  upon  an  old  door ; "  a  stage 
without  scenes,  so  that  '*  a  hideous  monster  came  out  with  flre  and  smoke, 
and  then  the  miserable  beholders  are  bound  to  take  it  [the  stage]  for  a  cave."]; 
And  yet  the  most  elaborate  mechanism,  the  most  gorgeous  decoration,  never 
produced  the  delight  which  the  unassisted  action  and  the  simple  dialogue  of 
these  early  plays  excited.    The  spectators  were  in  a  new  world.    They  were 
there  to  believe,  and  not  to  criticise.     "  You  shall  have   three  ladies  walk 
to  gather  flowers,  and  then  we  must  believe  the  stage  to  be  a  garden."     The 
thousands  who  paid  each  their  penny  did  so  believe.    They  gave  up  their 
imaginations  to  the  delusion,  and  were  taken  out  of  themselves  into  a  higher 
region  than  that  of  their  daily  labours.   When  the  transition  period  arrived,  in 
which  the  first  rude  utterings  of  a  mimetic  life  were  passing  into  the  higher 
art  of  the  first  race  of  true  dramatists, — of  which  race  Marlowe  was  the 
undoubted  head — ^there  was  extravagance  in  action  and  character ;  bombast 
in  language ;  learning, — for  Marlowe,  Peele,   Greene,  Lodge,  Kyd,  were 
scholars — but  learning  falsely  applied ;  yet  there  was  real  poetical  power. 
They  dealt  in  horrors ;  their  comedy  was  for  the  most  part  ribaldry.     The 
Drama,  says  Sidney, "  like  an  unmannerly  daughter,  showing  a  bad  education, 
causeth  her  mother  Poesy's  honesty  to  be  called  in  question."     But  the  bad 
education  of  the  unmannerly  daughter  was  to  be  greatly  attributed  to  the 
examples  of  the  outer  world  in  which  she  was  bom.    She  asserted  her  divine 
origin  when  strength  and  refinement  had  become  united,  in  the  greater 
assimilation  of  character  between  the  courtly  and  the  industrious  classes; 
when  rough  ignorance  was  not  held  to  be  the  necessary  companion  of  martial 
prowess ;  and  elegance  and  effeminacy  had  ceased  to  be  confounded. 

Against  the  growing  refinement  which  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
more  general  diffusion  of  wealth,  the  satirist,  whether  he  belonged  to  the 
severe  religionists  or  to  the  class  held  by  them  as  the  licentious,  directed  his 
constant  invectives.  There  was  a  general  belief  that  luxury,  as  the  use  of 
the  humblest  comforts  was  termed,  was  lowering  the  national  character. 
Harrison  denounces  the  chimneys  which  had  taken  the  place  of  the  rere-dosse 
in  the  hall ;  the  feather  bed  and  the  sheets  which  had  driven  out  the  straw 
pallet ;  the  pewter  vessels  which  were  splendid  at  the  yeoman's  feasts,  instead 

*  Noah.  -«•  IM.  t  Sidney. 
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of  the  wooden  platters ;  the  carpets  and  the  tapestry,  the  bowl  for  wine,  and 
the  dozen  silver  spoons.  The  town  wits  held  the  growing  riches  of  the 
citizens  as  the  spoils  of  usury  and  brokery ;  and  the  lawyers  who  **  fatted  on 
gold  "  were  counted  the  oppressors  of  the  poor.  All  this  is  indicatire  of  a 
great  change  of  manners,  resulting  from  the  growing  opulence  of  the  middle 
classes,  and  the  wide  increase  of  competition.  There  was  a  general  activity 
of  intellect;  and  it  was  one  of  the  fortunate  circumstances  of  the  social 
condition  of  England,  that  there  was  a  great  national  cause  to  fight  for,  which 
lifted  men  out  of  the  selfishness  of  unwonted  industrial  prosperity.  At  such 
a  period  arose  the  two  greatest  poets  of  that  age,  or  of  any  age,  Spenser  and 
Shakspere.  They  each  essentially  belonged  to  their  time.  They  each, 
in  their  several  ways,  reflected  that  time.  Spenser  dealt  much  more 
largely  than  Shakspere  with  the  events  and  characteristics  of  his  age. 
In  his  *' Shepherd's  Kalendar,"  he  is  a  decided  Church-reformer.  In 
the  "  Faery  Queen "  he  shadows  forth  "  the  most  excellent  and  glorious 
person  "  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  many  historical  personages  may  be  traced  in  the 
poem.  Amongst  the  numerous  allegorical  characters  we  find  Una,  the  true 
Church,  opposed  to  Duessa,  the  type  of  Bomanism.  But  it  is  not  in  these 
more  literal  marks  of  the  time,  that  we  discover  in  Spenser  the  spirit  of  the 
time.  It  is  not  in  his  "  Mother  Hubberd*s  Tale,"  where  we  find  the  boldest 
satire  against  courtly  corruption— justice  sold,  benefices  given  to  the  unworthy, 
nobility  despised,  learning  little  esteemed,  the  many  not  cared  for, — ^that  we 
must  look  for  the  general  reflection  in  Spenser's  verse  of  the  spirit  of  his  age. 
His  fiate  had  been  "  in  suing  long  to  bide,**  and  he  took  a  poet's  revenge  for 
the  neglect.  It  is  in  the  general  elevation  of  the  tone  of  **  the  Faery  Queen," 
and  of  the  other  poems  of  his  matured  years,  that  we  may  appreciate  the  moral 
and  intellectual  tastes  of  the  educated  classes  of  Elizabeth's  latter  period. 
Unquestionably  the  poet,  by  his  creative  power,  may  in  some  degree  shape 
the  character  of  an  age,  instead  of  being  its  mirror ;  but  in  the  relations  of  a 
great  writer  to  his  readers  there  is  a  mutual  action,  each  inspiring  the  other. 
The  tone  of  Spenser's  poetry  must  at  any  rate  have  been  in  accordance 
with  the  mental  condition  of  those  with  whom  "  the  Faery  Queen "  became 
at  once  the  most  popular  of  all  books.  It  ceased  to  be  popular  after  two 
generations  had  passed  away,  and  the  Bochesters  and  Sedleys  were  the  great 
literary  stars.  The  heroic  age  to  which  Spenser  belonged  was  then  over. 
**  Fierce  wars  and  faithful  loves  "  had  become  objects  of  ridicule.  The  type  of 
female  perfection  was  not  "  heavenly  Una,  with  her  milk-white  lamb,"  but 
**  Mistress  Nelly  "  in  the  side-box.  "  The  goodly  golden  chain  of  chivalry" 
was  utterly  worthless  compared  with  the  price  paid  for  Dunkirk.  Such  were 
the  difierences  of  morals  and  intellect  between  1600  and  1670.  Spenser  was 
the  most  popular  of  poets  while  the  ideal  of  chivalry  still  lingered  in  the 
period  that  had  produced  Sidney,  and  Essex,  and  Baleigh,  and  Grenville — 
when  the  rough  Devonshire  captains  fought  the  Spaniard  with  an  enthu- 
siastic bravery  and  endurance  that  the  Orlandos  and  the  Bed  Cross  Knights  of 
Ariosto  and  Spenser  could  not  excel.  The  great  laureate's  popularity  was 
gone  when  the  Dutch  sailed  up  the  Medway ;  for  the  spirit  of  the  Elizabethan 
"golden  time"  was  gone. 

The  age  of  Elizabeth  may  pre-eminently  claim  the  distinction  of  having 
called  up  a  great  native  literature.     The  national  mind  had  already  put  forth 
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many  blossoms  ot  poetry,  and  in  the  instance  of  Chaucer  the  earlj  fruit  was 
of  the  richest  flavour.  But  in  the  latter  part  of  Elizabeth's  reign  England 
had  a  true  garden  of  the  Hesperides.  It  has  been  most  justlj  observed  that 
"  in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  a  person  who  did  not  read 
French  or  Latin  could  read  nothing  or  next  to  nothing."  *  Hence  the  learned 
education  of  the  ladies  of  that  period.  The  same  writer  asks, ''  over  what 
tragedy  could  lady  Jane  Grey  have  wept,  over  what  comedy  could  she  have 
smiled,  if  the  ancient  dramatists  had  not  been  in  her  library  P"  Lady  Jane 
Grey  meekly  laid  her  head  upon  the  block  in  1554.  Had  she  lived  fifty  years 
longer  she  would  have  had  in  her  library  all  Shakspere's  historical  plays, 
except  King  John  and  King  Henry  VIII. ;  she  would  have  had  Bomeo  and 
Juliet,  Love's  Labour's  Lost,  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,  Much  Ado  about  Nothing,  The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,  Hamlet, — 
for  all  these  were  printed  before  that  period.  She  might  have  seen  all  these 
acted ;  and  she  might  also  have  seen  As  you  Like  it,  All's  Well  that  Ends 
Well,  The  Two  Gentlemen  of  Verona,  Twelfth  Night,  Othello.  Her  pure  and 
truly  religious  nature  would  not  have  shrunk  from  the  perusal  of  these  works, 
which  might  worthily  stand  by  the  side  of  her  Terence  and  her  Sophocles  in 
point  of  genius,  and  have  a  far  higher  claim  upon  her  admiration.  For  they 
were  imbued,  not  with  the  lifeless  imitation  of  heathen  antiquity,  but  with 
the  real  vitality  of  the  Christian  era  in  which  they  were  produced ;  with  all 
the  intellectual  freedom  which  especially  distinguished  that  era  from  the  past 
ages  of  Christianity.  The  deities  of  the  old  mythology  might  linger  in  the 
pageants  of  the  court ;  but  the  inspiration  of  these  creations  of  the  popular 
dramatist  was  derived  from  the  pure  faith  for  which  the  lady  Jane  died. 
From  no  other  source  of  high  thought  could  have  originated  the  exquisite 
creations  of  female  loveliness  which  Shakspere,  and  Spenser  equally,  pre- 
sented. Some  portion  of  what  was  tender  and  graceful  in  the  Catholic  wor- 
ship of  "  Our  Lady,"  passed  into  the  sober  homage  involuntarily  paid  to  the 
perfectness  of  woman  by  the  two  great  Protestant  poets.  In  Shakspere  was 
especially  present  a  more  elevated  spirit  of  charity  than  belonged  to  the 
government  of  his  times,  although  his  toleration  must  have  abided  to  a  great 
extent  amongst  a  people  that  had  many  common  ties  of  brotherhood  whatever 
were  their  differences  of  creed.  Hence  the  patriotism  of  Shakspere — a 
considerate  patriotism  founded  upon  that  nationality  by  which  he  is  held  '*  to 
have  been  most  connected  with  ordinary  men."t  But  Shakspere  lived  in  an 
age  when  nationality  was  an  exceeding  great  virtue,  which  alone  enabled 
England,  in  a  spirit  of  union,  to  stand  up  against  the  gigantic  power  which 
sought  her  conquest  through  her  religious  divisions.  All  around  the 
dramatist,  and  reflected  by  him  in  a  thousand  hues  of  ''  many-coloured  life," 
were  those  mixed  elements  of  society,  out  of  whose  very  differences  results 
the  unity  of  a  prosperous  nation.  There  was  a  great  industrious  class  stand- 
ing between  the  noble  and  the  peasant,  running  over  with  individual 
originality  of  character,  and  infusing  their  spirit  into  the  sovereign,  the  states- 
man, and  the  soldier.  The  gentlemen  of  Shakspere  are  distinct  from  those 
of  any  other  poet  in  their  manly  frankness ;  and  the  same  quality  of  straight- 
forward independence  may  be  traced  in  his   yeomen    and    his  peasants. 

♦  Macaulaj,  "  toayi,-— vt.  •'Baooiu"  +  Prederiok  Schlegel. 
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Hia  dowtu  even,  are  the  representatiTeB  of  the  lution^  humour,  which 
itKlf  was  a  growth  of  the  national  freedom.  There  was  a  select  lettered 
daaa,  who,  havlDg  shaken  off  the  trammela  of  the  acholastic  philoaophy,  were 
exploring  the  deptha  of  science  and  laying  the  foundationa  of  accurate 
reasoning.  Shakapere  stood  between  the  new  world  of  bold  specnlation  that 
was  opening  upon  him,  and  the  world  of  Bubmission  to  author!^  that  waa 
paasing  kw&j.  Thus,  whilst  he  lingers  amidst  the  simplicity  and  eren  the 
traditionary  superstitions  of  the  multitude  with  erldent  ddight — calls  up 
their  elves  and  their  witches,  and  their  ghosts,  but  in  no  vulgar  shapes — he 
asserts  his  claim  to  take  rank  with  the  most  elevated  of  the  world'a  thinken 
in  the  investigation  of  the  hardest  problems  of  man's  nature.  Such  are  a 
few  of  the  relations  in  which  the  art  of  Shakspere  stood  to  the  period  in 
which  he  lived ;  and  although  it  has  been  truly  said,  "  he  was  not  for  an  age, 
hut  for  all  time,"  we  hold  that  he  coutd  not  hare  been  produced  except  in  that 
age,  and  in  the  country  of  which  he  has  become  the  highest  glory.     There 
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must  have  been  a  marvellous  influence  of  the  social  stat«  working  upon  the 
highest  genius,  to  have  called  forth  those  dramas  for  the  people,  which  having 
their  birth  in  a  yeoman's  bouse  at  Stratford, 

"  Show,  RuUun,  »nd  nonriah  all  ths  iriirld." 

The  lyrical  poetry  of  the  Elizabethan  time  waa  chiefly  written  to  be 
mamed  to  music.  As  Shakspere's  drama  was  drama  to  be  acted,  so  his  songs 
were  songs  to  be  sung.  Their  grace,  their  simplicity,  their  variety  of  measure, 
were  qualities  which  are  found  in  the  lyrical  poems  of  Marlowe,  Green, 
Xiodge,  Baleigh,  Breton,  Drayton,  aud  others  less  known  to  &me,  who  con- 
tributed to  the  delight  of  many  a  tranquil  evening  in  the  squire's  pleasure 
garden,  and  by  the  citizen's  sea-coal  fire>Bidc,  where  Horley'a  "  Aiis,"  and 
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other  popular  coUectionB,  were  as  familiarly  known  as  Moore's  "  Melodies  "  in 
our  own  day.  It  was  not  that  the  musical  taste  of  England  was  first 
developed  in  this  period,  but  that  it  had  spread  from  the  court  to  the  people. 
There  was  a  greater  diffusion  of  wealth,  and  therefore  more  leisure  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  elegancies  of  life.  Property  was  secure.  The  days  of 
feudal  tyranny  were  past.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  country  was  necessarily 
changed.  If  we  open  the  county  histories  of  this  period  we  find  an  enumera- 
tion of  ''principal  manor-houses,"  which  shows  how  completely  the  English 
gentleman,  of  moderate  fortune,  had  in  every  parish  taken  the  place  of  the 
baron  or  the  abbot,  who  were  once  the  sole  proprietors  of  vast  districts.  A 
poet  of  the  period  has  noticed  this  change  in  his  description  of  rural  scenery. 

"  Here  on  some  mount  a  house  of  pleasure  vanted 
Where  onee  the  warring  cannon  had  been  planted.** 

These  lines  are  from  the  "  Britannia's  Pastorals  "  of  William  Browne,  whose 
poems,  unequal  as  they  are,  contain  many  eicquisite  descriptions  of  country 
life.  But  nearly  all  the  poetry  of  this  age  shows  how  thoroughly  the  realities 
of  that  life  had  become  familiar  to  the  imaginative  mind.  The  second-hand 
images  with  which  town  poets  make  their  rural  descriptions  wearisome  are 
not  found  in  the  Elizabethan  poets.  The  commonest  objects  of  nature 
imiformly  present  their  poetical  aspects  in  Shakspere,  as  they  did  in  Chaucer. 
The  perpetual  freshness  and  variety  of  creation  were  seen  by  these  great 
masters  with  that  rapid  power  of  observation  which  belongs  to  genius.  But 
the  minor  poets  of  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century  evidently  studied  rural 
scenery  with  that  feeling  of  the  picturesque  which  is  always  a  late  growth  of 
individual  or  national  cultivation.  The  country,  to  the  educated  proprietor 
of  the  soil,  had  become  something  more  than  the  source  of  his  revenue.  His 
ancestral  trees  had  now  for  him  a  higher  interest  than  to  furnish  logs  for  his 
ball-fire.  His  garden  was  no  longer  a  mere  place  for  growing  kail  and  pot- 
herbs ; — ^it  was  to  have  choice  flowers  and  shady  seats — the  stately  terrace 
and  the  green  walk — the  fountain  and  the  vase.  The  poets  reflect  the  pre- 
vailing taste.  They  make  their  posies  of  the  peony  and  the  pink,  the  rose 
and  the  columbine.  They  go  with  the  huntsman  to  the  field,  and  with  the 
angler  to  the  river.  They  are  found  nutting  with  the  village  boys,  and  they 
gather  strawberries  in  the  woods.  They  sit  with  the  Lady  of  the  May  in  her 
bower,  and  quaff  the  brown  ale  at  the  harvest-home.  The  country  has  become 
the  seat  of  pleasant  thoughts ;  and  the  poets  are  there  to  aid  their  influences. 

The  Architecture  of  the  reign  of  Etizabeth  is  essentially  characteristic  of 
the  period,  not  only  in  the  simple  manor-house  of  the  squire,  but  in  the 
''great  house"  of  the  noble.  Sidney  has  described  his  own  Penshurst,  in 
the  earlier  half  of  that  period,  when  the  old  massive  style,  adapted  for  security 
rather  than  convenience,  had  not  wholly  passed  away: — "They  might  see 
(with  fit  consideration  both  of  the  air,  the  prospect  and  the  nature  of  the 
ground)  all  such  necessary  additions  to  a  great  house,  as  might  weU  show 
that  provision  is  the  foundation  of  hospitality,  and  thrift  the  fuel  of  magni- 
ficence. The  house  itself  was  built  of  fair  and  strong  stone,  not  affecting  so 
much  any  extraordinary  kind  of  fineness,  as  an  honourable  representing  of  a 
firm  stateliness.  The  lights,  doors,  and  stairs,  rather  directed  to  the  use  of 
the  guests  than  to  the  eye  of  the  artificer;  and  yet,  as  the  one  chiefly  heeded. 
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BO  the  other  not  neglected ;  each  place  handsome  withont  curioait7,  uid 
homely  without  loathsomeneu ;  not  bo  dainty  as  not  to  be  trod  aa,  nor  jet 
slubbered  up  with  good  fellowship ;  all  more  lasting  than  beautiful,  but  that 
the  consideration  of  the  exceeding  kstingness  made  the  eye  believe  it  was 
exceeding  beautiful."  •  The  "  firm  statelinesB,"  the  "  exceeding  laBtingneas," 
became  of  secondary  importance  when  the  lord  of  the  house  and  his 
retainers  had  ceased  to  dine  in  the  great  hall ;  and  that  principal  apartment 
became  little  more  than  an  entrance  to  those  rooms  dedicated  to  privacy  or 
to  state.  There  was  to  be  provided,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  century,  a 
gorgeous  gallery  "for  feasta  and  triumphs,"  as  Lord  Bacon  held;— such  a 
gallery  as  may  still  be  seen  at  Hardwick.     Here  all  the  qnaint  forms  of 


decoration  in  carving  and  colour  were  lavished.  The  walls  were  covered  with 
portraits,  almost  the  only  branch  of  art  then  cultivated  or  encouraged  in 
England.  In  these  palaces  there  were  tapestried  "  chambers  of  presence;" 
many  bed-chambers  for  the  family  and  their  guests ;  lodgings  for  the  various 
officers  of  the  household ;  bake-houaes  and  brew-bouses;  the  great  court  in 
the  centre ;  and  the  whole  distributiou  of  the  private  rooma  often  r^iulated 
by  "My  lord's  side "  and  "My  lady's  side."  The  garden  was  an  especial 
object  of  artistical  decoration.  Hentzner,  in  his  "  Travels  in  England,"  in 
1698,  has  described  tbe  garden  of  Theobalds,  one  of  the  mansions  of  lord 
Burleigh.  It  waa  "encompassed  with  a  ditch  full  of  water,  lai^  enough  for 
one  to  have  tbe  pleasure  of  going  in  a  boat,  and  rowing  between  the  ahrabs; 
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4iero  are  gre&t  Taricty  of  trees  and  plants ;  labyrinths  made  with  a  great  deal 
of  labour;  a  jet  d'eau,  with  its  baaoa  of  white  marble  j  and  columns  and 
pyramids  of  wood  and  other  materiab  up  and  down  the  garden.  After  Beeiag 
these,  we  were  led  by  the  gar- 
dener into  the  nimmer-house,  in 
the  lower  part  of  which,  built 
flemi-drcularly,  ore  the  twelve 
Boman  emperors  in  white  marble, 
and  a  table  of  tonchatone ;  the 
upper  part  of  it  is  set  round  with 
cisterns  of  lead,  into  which  the 
water  is  conveyed  through  pipen 
so  that  fish  may  be  kept  in  them 
and  in  summer  time  they  ore 
Tery  convenient  for  bathing ,  in 
another  room  for  entertainment 
very  near  this,  and  joined  to  it 
by  a  little  bridge,  was  an  oval 
table  of  red  marble."  From  the 
gudens  and  terraces  of  these 
great  houses  the  hall  was  entered ; 
bat  now,  when  the  grandest  apart- 
ments were  above,  there  was  a 
staircase  in  the  hall,  of  the  most 
decorated  character.  At  such 
mfingionB  Elizabeth  rested  during 
ber  progresses,  when  her  nobles 
Tied  with  each  other  in  the  most 
lavish  hospitality  to  welcome  their  queen ;  and  soon  turned  their  old  dreary 
castles  into  gorgeous  palaces,  by  the  magic  art  of  John  Thorpe,  the  great  con- 
structive  genius  of  that  age.  He  perfected  that  union  of  the  Italian  style 
with  the  Oothic,  which  produced  what  we  call  the  Tudor  architecture.  Somo 
of  these  palatial  edifices  Btill  stand,  although  for  the  moat  part  dilapidated. 
Their  faded  splendours  carry  us  back  to  the  days  of  "  mask  and  antique 
pageantry,"  when  the  lavish  magnificence  had  something  poetical  even  in  its 
discomfort. 

The  Elizabethan  manor-house  is  too  well  known  to  need  any  description. 
It  is  generally  a  plain  building,  with  two  projecting  wings  and  a  central  porcli. 
The  initial  letter  of  Elizabeth  has  been  held  to  have  suggested  this  form.  In 
its  bomely  provision  for  domestic  convenience,  the  manor-house  is  more  com- 
pletely identified  with  the  prevailing  character  of  English  society  than  the 
more  gorgeous  mansion.  The  manor-house  had  its  hall  and  its  buttery ;  its 
dining-room  and  its  parlour ;  sometimes  its  chapel ;  always  its  great  kitchen. 
It  was  surrounded  with  a  moat ;  it  poBsessed  its  little  floner-garden.  When 
the  tobacco  which  Ilaleigh  introduced  ceased  to  be  worth  its  weight  in  silver, 
the  smoking-room  was  added.  On  great  festival  days  the  rich  p]at«  is  brought 
out,  and  displayed  on  the  "  court-cupboard  "  of  the  dining-parlour ;  and  "  it  is 
merry  in  hall,  when  beards  wag  alL" 

The  reign  of  Elizabeth,  which  witnessed  such  an  outburst  of  our  native 
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literature,  had  not  neglected  that  cultivation  of  andmt  learning,  npon  which 
Bound  literature  and  correct  taste  must  in  a  great  degree  be  biult.  Nev 
colleges  had  been  founded  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  Elizabeth  had  also 
founded  Trinity  College,  Dublin.  James  VI.  had  erected  the  univerBitj  of 
Edinburgh,  in  addition  to  the  Scottish  academical  institutionB ;  and  Marischal 
College,  Aberdeen,  ma  built  in  hie  reign.  To  the  London  Oiammar  Schools 
of  St.  Paul's  and  Christ  Church  had  been  added  Westminater  School,  by  the 
<]ueeQ,  and  Merchant  Tailors'  School,  by  the  great  city  company  of  that  name. 
The  grammai^«chool8  were  essentially  tJie  schools  of  the  people;  and  it  is  a 
sufficient  praise  of  Ehsabeth's  new  foundation  of  WeBtmisster  to  aay  that 
Camden  there  taught,  and  that  Jonson  there  learnt. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Itlaet  prooUimfd  king  of  Bngtand — Question  of  tLe  Sacceuioa — Sir  Robert  Carej'i  ride  to 
Bdinburgh— Jamea  quits  ScotUnd — His  progreca  to  L^nJoa—Bii  ijitein  of  punishments 
mi  remrds— Cecil' ■  inflaence— Ths  coronatian — Kaleigh,  Cobhain,  Qrrj,  and  others 
•mated  on  charge*  of  conBpimcr—The  tiro  ploti— Trial  of  Balslgh— His  conviction  and 
kng  iiapilaoDinent-~Conferencei  at  Hampton  Court— HeeUng  of  Parliament— Conteat 
between  the  King  and  the  Hoose  of  Commona  upon  a  qneition  o(  PiiTJlege — Stalntea  of 
this  aemon — Wardahip—ParTejance— Temper  of  the  Commoni — Feaot  witli  Spain — 
Jamea  procUiined  king  of  Qreat  Britain — Character  of  JameL 

QUKZK  Elizabeth  died  at  Bichmoud  at  three  o  clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
24th  of  March.  Before  ten  o'clock  of  that  day  Junes,  king  of  Scotland, 
was  proclaimed  aa  her  succeHsor.  Cecil,  and  otb«ra  of  the  Council  who  were 
favoimbleto  the  claim  of  James  to  the  English  throne,  were  about  the  qneen 
daring  her  last  Ulness,  and  lost  not  a  moment  in  taking  the  important  step  of 
proclaiming  bim  to  the  people.  It  was  a  wise  decision ;  for,  althongli  the 
title  of  the  descendants  of  Margaret,  queen  ot  Scots,  was  clear,  according  to 
.  the  principle  of  hereditary  succession,  the  statute  of  the  85th  of  Henry 
Till.,  gave  that  king  power  to  dispose  of  the  anccession  to  the  crown  by  will, 
and  in  his  wHI'  he  passed  over  the  descendaats  of  Margaret.  The  parliamen- 
tary title  was  thus  placed  in  opposition  to  the  hereditary  claim.  There  were 
dewiendants  in  existence  of  Mary,  duchess  of  Suffolk,  the  younger  twtet  of 
Henry  Till.  To  lord  Beauchamp,  one  of  these,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
Elizabeth  alladed,  in  the  speech  ascribed  to  her  that  she  would  have  no 
"nscal"  as  her  successor.  Other  titles  to  the  throne  were  talked  of,  how- 
erer  remote,  amongst  which  that  of  Arabella  Stuart  was  most  prominent. 
The  queen's  politioal  sagacity  would  naturally  have  pointed  out  the  king  of 
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Scotland  as  the  succcseor  whose  claim  would  have  been  recognised  with  the 
leaat  confusion ;  and  she  probably  would  not  have  heeiuted,  in  her  dying 
hour,  however  sHe  might  have  unwillingly  entertained  the  queation  nt  pre- 
vious seasons,  bad  she  not  had  sufficient  reason  to  think  meanly  of  the  cha- 
racter of  Jamea.  He  was  weak  and  untruthful.  Their  natures  were  essen- 
tially opposite.    There  was  no  love  between  them. 

Sir  Bobert  Carey,  at  the  moment  of  Elisabeth's  death,  received  a  token 
from  lady  Scrope,  his  sister,  that  the  great  queen  had  passed  away  after  a 
placid  sleep.  With  the  ring  that  this  lady  took  from  the  finger  of  her 
mistrees,  Carey  posted  for  Scotland.  On  Saturday  night,  after  an  extraoidi- 
nary  ride  of  three  days  and  two  nights,  the  alert  canrtier  was  on  his  knees 
before  James  to  salute  him  na  king  of  England,  with  the  royal  ring  as  his  creden- 
tial.  Carey  had  obtained  the  start  of  the  slow  messenger  of  the  Privy  Council, 
who  arrived  in  Edinburgh  on  the  following  Tuesday.  On  the  3rd  of  April. 
James,  having  attended  the  service  in  the  HJgb  Church  of  St.  Oiles.deliveKd  a 
farewell  harangue  to  the  congregation  ;  and  on  the  Sth  he  took  his  departure 
f  Denmark,  and  his  children,  were  left 
behind.  Curious  was  bis  progress 
towards  London,and  very  characteristic 
of  his  coarse  and  self-sufficient  nature. 
Men  saw  the  respect  for  law  which 
was  at  the  foundation  of  English  liberty 
and  order,  despised  by  the^man  who 
was  coming  to  rule  over  tbem.  A 
cut-puree  was  taken  at  Newark,  who 
had  followed  the  court  from  Berwick; 
upon  which  the  king  sent  a  warrant 
to  the  recorder  of  !Newark  to  have  the 
thief  hanged.  The  wise  perceived  the 
approach  of  on  ignorant  despotism  in 
this  contempt  of  the  ordinary  course 
of  justice:  "I  hear  our  new  king," 
writes  Harrington,  "  hath  hanged  one 
man  before  he  was  tried ;  'tis  atnmgelj 
done  ;  now  if  the  wind  bloweth  thus, 
why  may  not  a  man  be  tried  before  he 
hath  offended  P"  But  James's  notion 
of  kingly  rewards  was  as  absurd  s* 
his  notion  of  kingly  punisbmentB. 
During  hia  journey  of  thirty-two  dsys 
from  Edinburgh  toLondon,be  showered 
(F^om  Btiutt)  the    honour   of   knighthood    on  two 

hundred  and  tbirty-seven  gentlemen  who  were  presented  to  him.  Elizabeth 
bestowed  such  honours  sparingly  upon  her  statesmen  and  soldiers.  James 
made  the  noblest  title  of  the  old  chivalry  ridiculous. 

During  his  progress  to  London  James  feasted  at  many  houses,  where  he 
beheld  the  tokens  of  wealth  and  luxury  to  which  he  was  little  used.  He  at 
last  rested  at  Theobalds,  where  the  adroit  Cecil  made  bis  aTrangements  for  a 
long  tenure  of  power.    The  king  entered  London  on  the  7th  of  May.     Mean- 
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while  Elizabeth  had  been  followed  to  her  grave  at  Westminster  by  fifteen 
hundred  gentlemen  in  mourning.  Many  of  her  late  subjects  were  looking  to 
her  successor  for  relief  from  the  penal  laws,  which  obstructed  Puritan  as  well  as 
Papist  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  Before  James  reached  London  a 
petition  was  presented  to  him,  signed  by  eight  hundred  and  twenty-five 
ministers  from  various  counties,  desiring  the  redress  of  ecclesiastical  abuses. 
In  the  State  Paper  Office  there  is  an  address  to  him  from  the  Catholics  of 
England,  imploring  "  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  in  private  if  not  in 
public,  by  sufferance  if  not  with  approbation."  *  Some  of  tlie  Bomanists, 
however,  expected  more  from  the  new  king  than  toleration.  In  a  letter 
dated  from  Bome,  May  14th,  of  Bobert  Parsons,  the  Jesuit,  he  hopes  the 
king  may  become  a  Catholic ;  says  there  are  prayers  for  him  in  the  semi- 
naries ;  and  states  that  the  pope  is  delighted  with  the  king's  book,  "  Basilicon 
Doron."  f  There  can  be  no  doubb  that,  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  James 
had  promised  that  the  Boman  Catholics  should  be  tolerated.  Within  three 
months  of  his  arrival  in  London,  some  of  the  leading  recusants  were  assured 
that  the  fines  for  recusancy  should  no  longer  be  enforced ;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  sum  paid  as  fines  was  very  small.  That  the  king  had  no  large 
views  of  toleration  was  soon  evident.  He  bestowed  some  honours  and  lucra- 
tive places  on  a  few,  upon  a  principle  which  he  avowed  when  objection  was 
made  to  lord  Henry  Howard,  a  Catholic,  having  a  seat  in  the  Council ;  Jame? 
saying  that  by  this  tame  duck  he  hoped  to  take  many  wild  ones. 

In  June,  the  queen  of  James,  and  his  eldest  son  prince  Henry,  arrived  in 
England.  The  coronation  took  place  on  the  25th  of  July,  amidst  the  gloom 
and  consternation  of  the  people  of  London,  for  the  plague  was  making  the 
most  fearful  ravages  in  the  city.  The  sight  of  the  pageant  was  confined  to 
the  nobility  and  the  court.  On  this  account,  as  alleged,  a  parliament  was  not 
summoned,  according  td  the  usual  course  upon  the  accession  of  a  new 
sovereigii.  Ambassadors  came  from  the  United  Provinces,  from  the  archduke 
of  Austria,  and  from  Henry  lY.,  to  congratulate  the  new  king  of  England. 
To  all  of  them  James  made  professions  of  peace.  Sully,  the  minister  of 
Prance,  was  there  to  sustain  the  influence  of  his  master.  He  did  so  by  the 
power  of  gold,  and  not  by  the  sympathies  of  friendship,  as  in  the  time  of  the 
great  queen.  Sully  wore  mourning  for  Elizabeth  when  he  first  appeared  at 
James's  court ;  but  he  was  soon  told  that  such  a  tribute  of  respect  was  dis- 
agreeable, and  that  at  Whitehall  her  name  must  no  longer  be  mentioned. 

At  the  death  of  Elizabeth,  the  rivalry  which  had  sprung  up  between 
Bobert  Cecil  and  Baleigh  was  to  have  its  triumph,  in  the  confirmed  favour  of 
James  to  the  minister  with  whom  he  had  for  some  time  been  in  secret  com- 
munication. The  wily  Secretary  of  State  was  far  too  strong  for  the  bold 
Captain  of  the  Guard.  The  adroit  politician,  weak  of  body  but  dose  and 
circumspect,  would  be  secure  of  his  advantage  over  the  accomplished  soldier 
and  navigator,  even  if  James  had  not  manifested  a  personal  dislike  for  Baleigh. 
It  was  unnecessary  for  Cecil  to  have  written,  within  a  week  of  the  queen's  death, 
that  the  Council  had  **  stayed  the  journey  of  the  captain  of  the  guard,  who 
was  conducting  many  suitors  to  the  king."  X    If  they  had  met,  James  would 

*  "dOendAr  of  SUte  Papers,"  edited  by  Mrs.  Qreen,  p.  5.  f  fbiif.  ^  8. 

Z  '*  Calendar  of  SUte  Papers,**  p.  2. 
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probably  have  inaiilted  tbe  man  whose  most  ardent  puaioQ  waa  to  diminiali 
the  power  of  Spain,  while  James  would  have  laid  England  and  Scotland  at 
her  feet.    So  Baleigh  was  deprived  of  his  offices ;  and  within  a  few  months 


was  under  a  charge  of  high  treason.  Hume,  in  a  very  brief  relation  of  "  the 
discovery  of  a  conspiracy  to  subvert  the  government,  and  to  fii  on  the  throne 
Arabella  Stuart,  a  near  relation  of  the  king  by  the  family  of  Lennox,  and 
descended  equally  from  Henry  VII.,"  raises  up  tbe  accounts  of  two  alleged 
conspiracies.  He  says  Boman  Catholic  priests  ;  lord  Grey,  a  puritan ;  lord 
Cobham,  a  profligate  man,  and  Baleigh,  a  freethiaker;  were  engaged  in  "a 
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conspiracy  ;*'  and  he  asks  ^  what  cement  could  unite  men  of  such  discordant 
principles,  in  so  dangerous  a  combination?  "  The  Boman  Catholic  conspiracy 
was  wholly  different  from  that  in  which  Ealeigh,  Cobham^and  Qrey  were  accused 
of  engaging ;  and  was  known  as  "  the  treason  of  the  priests/'  or  the  "  Bye/' 
— ^the  cant  word  by  which  it  was  designated  upon  the  trials  of  the  accused. 
Its  object  was  to  seize  the  person  of  the  king.  The  other  treason  was  known 
as  the '*  Main;"  and  its  purposes  were  so  ill  defined,  that,  half  a  century 
afterwards,  it  was  described,  by  Bushworth,  as  ''a  dark  kind  of  treason;" 
the  author  of  the  '*  Historical  Collections  "  adding,  "  in  his  time  the  veil 
still  rested  upon  it."  Subsequent  investigations  have  not  withdrawn  the 
veil.  Cobham,  a  very  weak  man,  though  possessed  of  great  power  from  his 
position,  had  taken  part  with  Ealeigh  in  his  jealousy  of  the  earl  of  Essex ;  and 
James,  who  considered  that  Essex  had  been  sacrificed  through  his  anxiety  to 
promote  that  claim  to  the  succession  which  Elizabeth  did  not  recognise,  held 
them  both  in  great  dislike.  Cecil,  who  was  equally  united  with  them  in 
jealousy  of  Essex,  had  propitiated  the  king  of  Scotland ;  and  to  him  was 
confided  the  chief  power  of  the  government  when  James  came  to  the  English 
throne.  There  is  little  in  these  alleged  treasons  that  deserves  any  minute 
relation,  except  as  they  involve  the  trial  and  conviction  of  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  men  in  the  history  of  our  country.  The  mind  of  Ealeigh  never 
was  exhibited  in  a  more  heroic  attitude  than  in  his  conduct  on  this  memorable 
trial. 

On  the  17th  November,  1603,  a  Special  Commission  was  held  at  Win- 
chester, the  plague  then  raging  in  London  and  other  parts.  Sir  Walter 
Baleigh  had  been  indicted  on  the  previous  21st  of  August,  upon  a  charge  of 
high  treason ;  the  overt  acts  alleged  being  that  he  had  conferred  with  lord 
Cobham  as  to  advancing  Arabella  Stuart  to  the  crown  of  England,  dispossessing 
the  king ;  and  that  it  was  arranged  that  lord  Cobham  should  go  to  the  king 
of  Spain  and  the  archduke  of  Austria,  to  obtain  six  hundred  thousand  crowns 
for  the  support  of  Arabella's  title.  It  was  also  alleged  in  the  indictment 
that  Cobham  communicated  the  plan  to  George  Brooke,  and  that  they  both 
said  "  there  never  would  be  a  good  world  in  England  till  the  king  and  his 
cubs  were  taken  away ; "  that  Cobham  wrote  to  count  Aremberg  for  the  six 
hundred  thousand  crowns,  which  Aremberg  promised  to  give ;  and  that 
Baleigh  was  to  receive  eight  thousand  crowns.  Baleigh  pleaded  "Not 
Guilty. 

The  conduct  of  the  Attorney-General  upon  this  trial,  was  such  as  made 
even  Cecil  remonstrate  against  his  unfairness.  Coke's  brutality  to  the 
prisoner  remains  as  a  perpetual  warning  to  the  bar  and  the  bench,  that  if  the 
character  of  the  gentleman  is  ever  publicly  dissociated  from  that  of  the 
lawyer  in  the  administration  of  justice,  the  greatest  learning,  the  most  elevated 
rank,  will  not  save  the  trickster  or  the  bully  from  the  contempt  of  his  own 
generation  and  of  f\iture  times.  Coke  began  by  declaring  that  the  treason  of 
Baleigh  was  "  the  treason  of  the  mainy  the  others  were  the  ^y«,"  and  then 
went  on  to  mix  him  up,  as  the  historian  has  done,  with  both  treasons.  '^  I 
pray  you,  gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  said  Baleigh, "  remember  I  am  not  charged 
with  the  bye,  which  was  the  treason  of  the  priests."  To  this  quiet  observation 
Coke  replied, "  You  are  not ;  but  your  lordships  will  see  that  all  these  treasons, 
though  they  consisted  of  several  points,  closed  in  together,  like  Samson's 
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foxes^  which  were  joined  in  the  tails,  though  their  heads  were  severed.**  Let 
us  pursue  this  dialogue  a  little  further.  Coke  went  on,  again  travelling  far 
out  of  the  indictment,  to  associate  Baleigh  with  every  charge  against  other 
conspirators  of  whose  proceedings  it  is  manifest  that  he  knew  nothing.  ^  To 
what  end  do  you  speak  all  this  ?  "  said  the  prisoner.  "  I  will  prove  yon  to 
he  the  most  notorious  traitor  that  ever  came  to  the  bar/'  rejoined  Coke. 
''  Thou  art  a  monster.  Thou  hast  an  English  &ce  but  a  Spanish  heart." 
Coke  then  proceeded  with  a  recital  of  his  charges  against  CobhanL  ^  If  my 
lord  Cobhiun  be  a  traitor,  what  is  that  to  me  P  "  said  Baleigh.  Then  the 
great  lawyer  replied,  '*  All  that  he  did  was  by  thy  instigation,  thou  viper,  for 
I  thou  thee,  thou  traitor !  "  *  When  Coke  came  to  the  words  about "  de- 
stroying the  king  and  his  cubs,"  which  rested  upon  a  declaration  of  one  of 
the  priests  of  what  the  Jesuits  intended,  Baleigh  lost  patience  for  a  moment, 
and  exclaimed,  *^  O  barbarous !  Do  you  bring  the  words  of  these  hellish  spidera 
against  me  ?  "  Coke  retorted,  "  Thou  art  thyself  a  spider  of  hell."  Such 
were  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  with  which  the  Attomey-Gbneral  of  that  day 
sustained  the  dignity  of  English  justice.  There  is  an  account  of  the  trial, 
supposed  to  be  written  by  sir  Thomas  Overbury,  in  which  he  contrasts 
the  conduct  of  Coke,  behaving  himself  *'  so  violently  and  bitterly,"  and  using 
*^  so  great  provocation  to  the  prisoner,"  with  the  demeanour  of  Baleigh :  *'A» 
the  attorney  was  noted,  so  was  the  carriage  of  Baleigh  most  remarkable ;. 
first  to  the  lords,  humble  yet  not  prostrate ;  dutiful  yet  not  dejected ;  for  in 
some  cases  he  would  humbly  thank  them  for  gracious  speeches ;  in  others,  when 
they  related  some  circumstances,  acknowledged  that  what  they  said  was  true  ^ 
and  in  such  points  wherein  he  would  not  yield  unto  them,  he  would  crave  pardon,, 
and  with  reverence  urge  them  and  answer  them  in  points  of  law  and  essential 
matter  of  fact ;  towards  the  jury,  affable,  but  not  fawning ;  not  in  despair, 
but  hoping  in  them;  carefully  persuading  with  reason,  not  distempej^dly 
importuning  with  conjuration ;  rather  showing  love  of  life,  than  fear  of  death. 
Towards  the  king's  counsel  patient,  but  not  insensibly  neglecting  nor  yield- 
ing to  imputations  laid  against  him  by  words ;  and  it  was  wondered  that  a 
man  of  his  heroic  spirit  could  be  so  valiant  in  suffering  that  he  was  never 
once  overtaken  in  passion." 

The  charge  against  Baleigh  rested  solely  upon  the  accusation  of  lord 
Cobham,  of  which  a  contemporary  letter-writer  says,  it  "  was  no  more  to  be 
weighed  than  the  barking  of  a  dog."  Sir  Dudley  Carleton,  in  a  letter  from 
Winchester,  gives  a  narrative  of  the  trial  of  Baleigh.  He  says,  "  The  evidence 
against  him  was  only  Cobham's  confession,  which  was  judged  sufficient  to 
condemn  him ;  and  a  letter  was  produced,  written  by  Cobham  the  day  before^ 
by  which  he  accused  Baleigh  as  the  first  practiser  of  the  treason  betwixt 
them,  which  served  to  turn  against  him ;  though  he  showed,  to  countervail 
this,  a  letter  written  by  Cobham,  and  delivered  to  him  in  the  Tower,  by  which 
he  was  clearly  acquitted."  Baleigh  demanded  that  Cobham  should  be  con> 
fronted  with  him.  He  contended  that  by  the  law  of  treasons  two  witnesses- 
were  necessary  to  conviction.     His  eloquence  was  unavailing.    He  was  found 

*  The  speech  of  sir  Toby  Belch,  *'  if  thou  thou'tt  him  Boxne  thrioe  it  shall  not  be  amiss,**  has 
been  held  to  hare  been  suggested  by  Coke*s  insult.  But  ** Twelfth  Night"  had  been  acted" 
in  1602. 
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guiltf,  aud  sentenced  to  death.  Tbe  opinion  of  after  times  is  expreaied  by 
Mr.  Hallam :  "  His  conviction  was  obtained  oa  the  aingle  depositioa  of  lord 
Cobham,  an  accomplice,  a  prisoner,  not  examined  in  court,  and  known  to 
bare  already  retracted  hie  accusation.  Such  a  yerdict  was  thought  contrary 
to  law,  even  in  that  age  of  ready  conTictions."  Baleigh's  contemporaries 
felt  that  his  conTiction  was  most  unjust.  Saleigh  was  unpopular,  for  he  was 
proud ;  but  his  trial  produced  a  complete  change  in  tbe  general  feeling.  One 
who  was  present  at  Winchesber  affirmed  "  that  whereas  when  he  saw  him 
first,  be  was  bo  led  with  the  common  hatred  that  be  would  have  gone  a 
hundred  miles  to  see  him  hanged, — ^he  would,  ere  be  parted,  have  gone  a 
thousand  to  save  his  life."'  Tbe  priests  and  Brooke  were  found  guilty  of 
tbe  "  Bye  "  plot,  and  were  executed.  Cobbam,  Orey,  and  Markham  were 
found  guilty,  ud  were  brought  npon  the  scafibld  to  die.    After  a  theatrical 


'■~<S: 
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mummery  these  were  reprieved,  and  wore  out  long  years  of  imprisonment. 
Bsleigb  was  also  reprieved,  and  was  confined  in  tbe  Tower  till  1616.  Those 
twelre  years  of  captivity  were  not  spent  in  viun  repining.    In  his  prison 
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chamber  he  wrote  hig  "  History  of  the  World  " — a  noble  book,  worthy  of  the 
man  and  of  the  days  in  which  he  had  gloriously  lived — ^full  of  poetry  and 
high  philosophy,  and  in  its  solemn  recognitions  of  the  "  power,  light,  yirtue, 
wisdom,  and  goodness  *'  of  the  "  Omnipotent  Cause,"  and  ''  Almighty  Mover," 
furnishing  the  best  answer  to  the  scurrility  of  the  Attorney-General,  who 
called  him  ''  damnable  atheist,"  and  of  the  Chief  Justice  who,  in  sentencing 
him,  said,  ''  You  have  been  taxed  by  the  world,  sir  Walter  Baleigh,  with 
holding  heathenish,  atheistical,  and  profane  opinions,  which  I  list  not  to 
repeat,  because  Christian  ears  cannot  endure  to  hear  them ;  but  the  authors 
and  maintainors  of  such  opinions  cannot  be  suffered  to  live  in  any  Christian 
commonwealth.' ' 

When  the  Puritan  ministers  presented  their  petition  to  James  on  his 
journey  to  London,  they  asked  for  a  conference.  On  the  14th,  15th  and  16th 
of  January,  1604,  the  king  summoned  to  Hampton  Court  the  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  eight  bishops,  five  deans,  and  two  doctors,  who  were  to 
sustain  the  ceremonies  and  practices  of  the  Church,  and  to  oppose  all 
innovation.  To  meet  *  them,  four  members  of  the  reforming  party  were 
summoned,  including  Dr.  Beynolds,  a  divine  of  acknowledged  learning  and 
ability.  Boyalty  never  displayed  itself  in  a  more  undignified  manuer. 
Episcopacy  never  degraded  itself  more  by  a  servile  flattery  of  royalty. 
James,  in  his  insolent  demeanour  to  the  representatives  of  a  growing  party  in 
the  English  Church,  thought  to  avenge  himself  of  the  humiliation  he  had  been 
occasionally  compelled  to  endure  from  ministers  of  the  Scottish  kirk.  He 
was  the  chief  talker  in  these  conferences.  Harrington,  who  was  present,  nays 
"  The  king  talked  much  Latin,  and  disputed  with  Dr.  Beynolds ;  but  he  rather 
used  upbraidiugs  than  argument,  and  told  the  petitioners  that  they  wanted  to 

strip  Christ  again,  and  bid  them  away  with  their  snivelling The  bishops 

seemed  much  pleased,  and  said  his  majesty  spoke  by  the  power  of  inspiration. 
I  wist  not  what  they  mean ;  but  the  spirit  was  rather  foul-mouthed."  ♦  A 
few  alterations  were  made  in  the  Common  Prayer  Book ;  and  a  new  version  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures  was  ordered  to  be  undertaken.  James  had  taken  his 
side ;  but  his  pedantic  vanity,  though  suited  to  the  taste  of  bishop  Bancroft, 
who  fell  upon  his  knees  and  thanked  God  for  giving  them  such  a  king, 
was  not  quite  fitted  for  the  government  of  the  English  nation.  In  the 
first  Parliament  of  his  reign  James  was  at  issue  with  the  House  of 
Commons. 

On  the  19th  of  March,  1604,  the  two  Houses  were  assembled.  Li  the 
proclamation  by  which  the  king  called  parliament  together,  he  had,  in  his 
grand  style  of  common  places,  chosen  to  prescribe  the  sort  of  men  the  people 
were  to  choose  for  their  representatives.  "  There  are  often,"  he  proclaims, 
"  many  unfit  persons  appointed  for  that  service ;  and  where  it  is  so  well 
known  to  every  private  man  of  wit  and  judgment,  much  more  to  Us,  who 
have  had  so  long  experience  of  kingly  government,  what  ill  effects  do  follow." 
Amongst  other  directions,  he  emphatically  says,  *'  We  do  command  that  an 
express  care  be  had  that  there  be  not  chosen  any  persons  bankrupt  or 
outlaw."  Furthermore,  "  We  notify  by  these  presents,  that  all  returns  and 
certificates  of  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  ought,  and  are,  to  be  brought  to 

*   "  NugSB  AntiquK,"  p.  182. 
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the  Chancery,  and  there  to  be  filed  of  record ;  and  if  any  shall  be  found  to 
be  made  contrary  to  this  proclamation,  the  same  is  to  be  rejected  as  unlawful 
and  insufficient,  and  the  city  or  borough  to  be  fined  for  the  same.*'  Again 
and  again,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  as  they  had  done  in  former  reigns,  the 
Commons  had  successfully  maintained  the  principle  that  no  writ  for  a  second 
election  of  knight  or  citizen  or  burgess  should  issue,  without  an  order  from 
the  House  itself.  It  is  strongly  but  truly  observed  that,  in  spite  .of  these 
assertions  of  the  constitutional  principle,  *'  a  stranger  is  no  sooner  seated  on 
the  throne  than  he  aims  a  blow  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  people's  rights.'*  • 
The  House  of  Commons  had  no  especial  regard  for  bankrupts  or  outlaws ;  but 
they  chose  themselves  to  examine  into  an  allegation  of  this  nature,  and  not 
let  the  Chancellor  exercise  an  authority  which  interfered  with  their  Privileges. 
Sir  Francis  Goodwin  had  been  returned  for  Buckinghamshire,  in  opposition 
to  sir  John  Fortescue,  who  was  favoured  by  the  government.  An  outlawry 
had  been  found  to  have  formerly  hung  over  him ;  and  the  election  of  G-oodwin 
being  declared  void,  a  new  writ  was  issued  from  Chancery.  The  House  restored 
Gt)odwin  to  his  seat ;  and  then  James,  in  his  impatient  ignorance  of  the 
spirit  of  the  English  monarchy,  told  the  Commons  that  "  they  derived  all 
matters  of  privilege  from  him,  and  from  his  grant ; "  and  that  precedents 
were  not  to  be  credited,  when  derived  from  "  the  times  of  minors,  of  tyrants, 
of  women,  of  simple  kings."  His  contemptuous  mention  of  "  women  "  was 
an  intimation  of  his  scorn  for  his  predecessor,  before  whose  genius  he  had 
crouched  like  a  whipped  schoolboy.  The  dispute  went  on ;  and  then  this 
interpreter  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  free  monarchy  of  England  said,  "  We 
command,  as  an  absolute  king,  a  conference  with  the  judges."  The  matter 
ended  by  both  elections  being  set  aside.  James  was  wise  enough  not  to 
engage  in  such  a  conflict  a  second  time. 

The  House  of  Commons,  at  this  commencement  of  a  new  d3rnasty,  the 
head  of  which  had  not  scrupled  to  proclaim  principles  inconsistent  with  the 
foundations  of  national  freedom,  did  not  care  to  separate  without  leaving  a 
solemn  record  of  their  opinions,  and  a  justification  of  their  proceedings.  It 
is  entitled  an  "  Apology  of  the  House  of  Commons,  made  to  the  King, 
touching  their  Privileges."  Had  the  doctrines  therein  asserted  been  re- 
spected by  the  Stuarts,  the  blood  that  was  shed  forty  years  afterwards  might 
have  been  spared.  We  will  extract  one  or  two  passages  of  this  remarkable 
document.  The  Commons  review  the  attempts  to  maintain  that  they  held 
not  Privileges  of  right,  but  of  grace  only ;  that  they  were  not  a  Court  of 
Becord ;  and  that  the  examination  upon  the  return  of  writs  was  without  their 
compass ;  and  they  thus  proceed : — "  Against  which  assertions,  most  gracious 
sovereign,  tending  directly  and  apparently  to  the  utter  overthrow  of  the  very 
fundamental  Privileges  of  our  House,  and  therein  of  the  Bights  and  Liberties  of 
the  whole  Commons  of  your  realm  of  England,  which  they  and  their  ancestors 
from  time  immemorable  have  undoubtedly  enjoyed  under  your  majesty's  most 
noble  progenitors ;  we,  the  knights,  citizens,  and  burgesses  of  the  House  of 
Commons  assembled  in  parliament,  and  in  the  name  of  the  whole  Commons 
of  the  i^ealm  of  England,  with  uniform  consent  for  ourselves  and  our  pos- 
terity, do  expressly  protest,  as  being  derogatory  in  the  highest  degree  to  the 

•  Brodie,  "British  Empire,"  vol.  i.  p.  343. 
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true  dignity,  liberty,  and  authority  of  your  majesty's  high  court  of  parliament, 
and  consequently  to  the  rights  of  all  your  majesty's  said  subjects,  and  the 
vrhole  body  of  this  your  kingdom ;  and  desire  that  this  our  protestation  may 

be  recorded    to  all  posterity What   cause  we  yoiur  poor 

Commons  have  to  watch  over  our  privileges  is  manifest  in  itself  to  all  men. 
The  Prerogatives  of  Princes  may  easily,  and  do  daily  grow.  The  Privileges 
of  the  Subject  are  for  the  most  port  at  an  everlasting  stand.  They  may  be  by 
good  providence  and  care  preserved ;  but  being  once  lost  are  not  recovered 
but  with  much  disquiet.  If  good  kings  were  immortal,  as  well  as  kingdoms, 
to  strive  so  for  privilege  were  but  vanity  perhaps  and  foUy ;  but  seeing  the 
eame  God,  who  in  his  great  mercy  hath  given  us  a  wise  king  and  religious, 
doth  also  sometimes  permit  hypocrites  and  tyrants  in  his  displeasure,  and  for 
the  sins  of  the  people,  from  hence  hath  the  desire  of  rights,  liberties,  and 
privileges,  both  for  nobles  and  commons,  had  its  just  original,  by  which  an 
harmonical  and  stable  state  is  framed ;  each  member  under  the  head  enjoying 
that  right,  and  performing  that  duty,  which  for  the  honour  of  the  head  and 
happiness  of  the  whole  is  requisite." 

But  it  was  not  only  upon  the  question  of  their  Privileges  that  the 
Commons  were  not  in  accord  with  the  Crown.  There  had  been,  with  the 
king's  assent,  a  novel  code  of  canons  established  in  convocation,  which 
aimed  at  excluding  non-conformists  from  civil  rights,  and  setting  up  an  un- 
constitutional authority  over  the  laity,  as  well  as  the  clergy.  The  Commons, 
in  a  conference  with  the  Lords,  remonstrated  against  such  an  innovation. 
The  language  in  which  the  king  was  addressed  in  the  '*  Apology,"  is  the  voice 
of  men  who  have  been  nurtured  in  the  belief  that  they  were  freemen,  and 
who  abide  in  the  determination  to  remain  freemen.  They  say  to  the  king, 
**  Your  majesty  would  be  misinformed  if  any  man  should  deliver  that  the 
kings  of  England  have  any  absolute  power  in  themselves,  either  to  alter 
religion,  which  God  defend  should  be  in  the  power  of  any  mortal  man  what- 
soever, or  to  make  any  laws  concerning  the  same,  otherwise  than,  as  in  temporal 
causes,  by  consent  of  Parliament.  We  have,  and  shall,  at  all  times  by  our 
oaths  acknowledge  that  your  majesty  is  sovereign  lord  and  supreme  governor 
in  both." 

During  this  session  a  parliamentary  title  was  given  to  king  James  and 
his  descendants  by  an  Act  for  "  a  most  joyful  and  just  recognition  of  the 
immediate,  lawful,  and  undoubted  succession,  descent,  and  right  of  the 
Crown."*  The  natural  and  wise  desire  of  the  king  for  an  Union  of  the  two 
countries  was  not  very  cordially  met ;  and  in  their  "Apology  "  the  Conunons 
say,  "  We  were  long  in  treating  and  debating  the  matter  of  Union.  The 
propositions  were  new ;  the  importance  great ;  the  consequence  far  reaching, 
and  not  discoverable  but  by  long  disputes  ;  our  numbers  also  are  large,  and 
each  hath  liberty  to  speak."  But  at  length  an  Act  was  passed,  appointing 
Commissioners  to  treat  with  the  Scots  upon  this  great  question  t  Many  yeara 
elapsed  before  public  prejudices  had  been  soflened  down,  and  private  interests 
conciliated,  so  that  Scotland  and  England  became  one  nation.  We  must 
not  be  too  ready  to  hold  the  legislators  of  this  time  as  peculiarly  ignorant, 
in  passing  a  law  to  declare  Witchcraft  felony,  without  benefit  of  clergy.  { 
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The  superstition  was  productive  of  enormous  cruelties  ;  but  it  had  its  earnest 
supporters,  and  amongst  others  the  king  himself.  The  popular  belief  went 
wholly  in  that  direction. 

The  legislation  of  the  Parliament  of  1604  was  not  so  remarkable  as  the 
spirit  which  it  displayed  in  the  resistance  of  encroachments  upon  its  ancient 
liberties,  and  in  the  demand  for  reforms  of  ancient  abuses.  Amongst  those 
who  most  strongly  maintained  the  necessity  of  improvement  was  Francis 
Bacon.  The  grievances  of  which  the  Commons  had  complained,  in  a  petition, 
were  those  of  purveyance,  which  fell  upon  all  the  people  The  burthen  of 
wardships,  by  which  the  custody,  and  therefore  the  profits,  of  every  estate 
held  under  military  tenure,  was  claimed  by  the  crown  duriug  the  minority  of 
the  heir,  fell  upon  the  landed  proprietors.  Purveyance  was  the  relic  of  a 
condition  of  society  which  had  passed  away.  Before  the  communications 
between  the  producers  of  food  and  the  consumers  in  towns  were  easy,  those 
wants  of  the  sovereign's  household  which  could  not  be  supplied  from  the 
royal  demesnes  were  arranged  by  purveyors, — a  body  of  officers  who  had  the 
right  of  claiming  provisions  in  any  market  for  the  king's  use.  They  took 
com,  flesh,  every  description  of  food,  at  their  own  prices.  They  had  the 
right  of  impressing  carts  and  carriages  in  the  same  arbitrary  manner.  Statute 
after  statute  had  been  passed  for  the  regulation  of  purveyance ;  but  a  power 
so  enormous  was  liable  to  the  grossest  abuse.  Elizabeth  herself  called  the 
purveyors  ''  harpies.'*  The  evil  when  James  came  to  the  throne  had  become 
intolerable  ;  and,  according  to  a  speech  of  Bacon,  the  purveyors,  under  their 
commissions  from  the  Board  of  Green  Cloth,  lived  at  free  quarters  upon  the 
country ;  terrifying  dealers  by  their  claims  of  immense  quantities  of  provisions 
at  an  insufficient  price,  out  of  which  they  made  a  profit ;  cutting  down  woods 
without  the  owner's  permission ;  and  even  demanding  the  labourers  to  work 
for  them  at  their  own  grinding  rate  of  payment.  The  Commons  now  asked 
for  a  total  abolition  of  purveyance.  Their  petition  was  not  ofiensive  to  the 
king,  for  he  hoped  to  make  good  terms  for  himself  by  the  concession  of  this 
remnant  of  feudal  prerogative;  but  nothing  was  done.  The  question  of 
wardship  was  also  postponed,  at  the  desire  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

The  temper  of  parliament,  as  was  the  temper  of  the  people,  was  favourable 
to  the  quiet  rule  of  the  new  king.  But  it  was  directly  opposed  to  his  notion 
of  a  divine  right  which  gave  him,  in  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative,  an  abso- 
lute power  such  as  he  was  prompt  to  claim.  He  had  declared  in  a  book, 
**  The  true  Law  of  Free  Monarchies,"  printed  before  he  came  to  the  English 
throne,  that  ^*  although  a  good  king  will  frame  all  his  actions  to  be  according 
to  law,  yet  he  is  not  bound  thereto,  but  of  his  own  will,  and  for  example- 
giving  to  his  subjects."  He  was  told  in  distinct  terms  that  the  loyalty  of  the 
people  was  associated  with  the  care  which  the  sovereign  had  of  their  welfare. 
**  If  your  majesty,"  says  the  Apology,  **  shall  vouchsafe  at  your  best  pleasure 
and  leisure,  to  enter  into  your  gracious  consideration  of  our  petition  for  the 
ease  of  those  burthens  under  which  your  whole  people  have  of  long  time 
mourned,  hoping  for  relief  of  your  majesty,  then  may  you  be  assured  to  be 
possessed  of  their  hearts ;  and,  if  of  their  hearts,  of  all  they  can  do  or  have."  * 

*  The  rabitttiioe  of  this  importftnt  paper  is  giveo  by  Mr.  HalUun.    It  if  to  be  found  ia 
"  Oobbett*t  ParliamenUiy  HiBtory.'* 
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In  August,  1604,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  James,  king 
of  England,  the  king  of  Spain,  and  the  archdukes  of  Austria.  The  policy  of 
the  country  was  wholly  changed  in  the*  change  of  its  sovereign.  The  hostility 
to  Spain  was  a  national  sentiment ;  for  it  was  built  on  the  conviction  that  no 
peace  would  be  safe  with  that  power  whilst  England  was  Protestant,  and  was 
identified  with  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in  Europe.  Sobert  Cecil  had  been 
bred  in  the  political  creed  of  Elizabeth ;  but  the  disposition  of  James  to 
abandon  her  policy,  and  to  desire  peace  with  her  great  enemy  in  a  temper 
amounting  to  pusillanimity,  compelled  Cecil  to  a  subserviency  in  the  negocia- 
tions  with  Spain  very  di£Perent  from  the  spirit  which  a  minister  of  Elizabetb 
would  have  shown.  The  old  friendship  with  the  Netherlands  was  abandoned. 
The  king  of  England  engaged  to  give  no  further  aid  to  the  Hollanders,  or 
other  enemies  of  the  king  of  Spain  and  the  archdukes.  The  commercial 
treaty,  which  was  connected  with  the  treaty  of  peace,  contained  clauses  which 
the  Hollanders  felt  were  to  their  disadvantage.  Enmity  was  thus  to  spring 
up  between  the  two  countries  in  which  the  struggle  for  the  Beformation  had 
been  carried  on  most  cordially  and  strenuously.  There  was  one  clause  to 
which  Elizabeth  would  never  have  consented  as  long  as  she  had  a  ship  or  a 
cannon, — that  there  was  to  be  "  moderation  had  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
Inquisition  "  against  English  traders  repairing  to  Spain.  What  the  people 
felt  with  regard  to  Spain,  and  to  the  foreign  policy  of  England,  may  be 
collected  from  the  boldness  with  which  Baleigh  spoke  on  his  trial.  Indignantly 
repelling  the  charge  that  he  had  been  bribed  vrith  Spanish  gold  to  engage 
in  a  conspiracy,  he  alluded  to  the  warfare  in  which  he  had  battled  so  long 
against  a  power  that  once  aimed  at  universal  monarchy,  but  was  now  reduced 
to  comparative  insignificance.  Spain  never  forgave  Baleigh's  efforts  for  her 
humiliation,  nor  his  public  mention  of  them  when  she  was  suing  for  peace. 
''  I  was  not  so  bare  of  sense  but  I  saw  that  if  ever  this  state  was  strong 
and  able  to  defend  itself,  it  was  now.  The  kingdom  of  Scotland  united, 
whence  we  were  wont  to  fear  all  our  troubles ;  Ireland  quieted,  where  our 
forces  were  wont  to  be  divided ;  Denmark  assured,  whom  before  we  were 
wont  to  have  in  jealousy;  the  Low  Countries,  our  nearest  neighbours, 
at  peace  with  us ;  and  instead  of  a  Lady,  whom  time  had  surprised,  we 
had  now  an  active  King,  a  lawful  successor  to  the  crown,  who  was  able  to 
his  own  business.  I  was  not  such  a  madman  as  to  make  myself  in  this  time 
a  Eobin  Hood,  a  Wat  Tyler,  or  a  Jack  Cade.  I  knew  also  the  state  of  Spain 
well ;  his  weakness,  and  poorness,  and  humbleness  at  this  time.  I  knew  that 
he  was  discouraged  and  dishonoured.  I  knew  that  six  times  we  had 
repulsed  his  forces,  thrice  in  Ireland,  thrice  at  sea,  and  once  at  Cadiz 
on  his  own  coast.  Thrice  had  I  served  against  him  myself  at  sea,  wherein 
for  my  country's  sake  I  had  expended  of  my  own  properties  4000Z.  I  knew 
that  where  before-time  he  was  wont  to  have  forty  great  sails  at  the  least  in 
his  ports,  now  he  hath  not  past  six  or  seven  ;  and  for  sending  to  his  Indies 
he  was  driven  to  hire  strange  vessels  ; — a  thing  contrary  to  the  institutions  of 
his  proud  ancestors,  who  straitly  forbad,  in  case  of  any  necessity,  that,  the 
king  of  Spain  should  make  their  case  known  to  strangers.  I  knew  that  of  five- 
and-twenty  millions  he  had  from  his  Indies,  he  had  scarce  any  left; 
nay,  I  knew  his  poorness  at  this  time  to  be  such  that  the  Jesuits,  his  imps, 
were  fain  to  beg  at  the  church  doors ;  his  pnde  so  abated,  as,  notwithstanding 
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his  former  high  termB,  he  was  gUd  to  congratulate  the  king,  mj  nuKter, 
on  his  acceuion,  and  now  conieth  creeping  unto  him  for  peace."  With  sucli 
n  pover  the  king  of  England  might  have  concluded  an  honourable  peace, 
without  sacrificing  the  principle  for  which  Elizabeth  had  fought  for  tweatv 
years.  She  would  not  have  forsaken  the  United  FroTincea,  for  any  tempta- 
tion  which  the  Most  Cathohc  king  could  have  held  out  to  shake  her  good  faith 
and  her  constancy. 


Previous  to  the  accession  of  James,  the  sovereign,  in  the  unaltered  stjle 
of  ancient  feudal  assumption,  bad  the  title  of  "  King  of  England,  Scotland, 
Prance,  and  Ireland."  On  the  24th  of  October,  lG04i,  James  was  proclaimed 
"  King  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland."  We  cannot  reflect  upon  him 
for  retaining  the  absurd  title  of  king  of  France,  for  the  folly  was  kept  up  for 
two  centuries  longer.  His  vanity  was  abundantly  gratified  in  being  king  of 
Great  Bntain  and  Ireland — an  absolute  king,  as  he  believed ;  and  not  only  a 
king,butama8ter  of  all  learning,  and  especially  oftheologicol  learning,  of  whom 
his  Chancellor  declared,  at  the  Hampton  Court  conference,  that  never  since 
our  Saviour's  time  hod  the  king  and  the  priest  been  so  wonderfully  united 
in  the  same  person.  He  was  not  altogether  so  royal  a  personage  as  Elizabeth, 
or  her  majestic  father.  His  figure  was  ungainly ;  bis  habits  were  slovenly ;  he 
was  by  nature  a  coward.  Not  deficient  in  a  certain  talent  which  he  rarely  put  to 
a  right  use — "the  wisest  fool  in  Christendom," — he  had  no  sense  of  that 
public  responsibility  which  attached  to  his  high  office.  He  was  a  king  for  himself 
alone.  He  estimated  the  cost  of  war  as  the  principal  inducement  to  remain 
at   peace.    But   the    wise  economy  which   was    opposed   to  the  marti&l 
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tendencies  of  the  people  that  he  woe  called  to  gorem,  nos  not  an 
economy  for  the  public  good.  He  wasted  his  revenueB  upon  silly  baubles 
for  pereooal  ornaments,  and  in  lavish  grants  to  unworthy  farouiites. 
He  almost  wholly  neglected  the  business  of  the  state  ;  for  he  was  hunting, 
bolstered  up  on  an  ambling  palfrey ;  or  he  was  writing  pedantic  treatises 
which  nobody  read;  or  he  was  going  in  progress,  to  be  flattered  and  feasted ; 
or  he  was  moving  by  easy  journeys  from  his  palace  of  Eichmond  to  his  palace 
of  Windsor,  or  in  triumphal  procession  in  his  state-barge  &om  Greenwich  to 
Whitehall.  There  were  some  refinements  in  his  court,  for  the  plays  that 
were  acted  before  him  were  often  those  of  Shakspere ;  and  at  &  later  period 
Jonson  wrote  "  Masques  at  Court,"  and  Inigo  Jones  supplied  the  decor&tbns. 
In  a  short  time  the  palaco  became  a  scene  of  profligacy,  in  which  even  the 
mask  of  decency  was  not  attempted  to  be  put  on.  Tet  this  was  the  king  who 
was  to  try  his  hand  at  making  England  an  at)Bolute  monarchy  by  divine 
right.  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  who  had  been  a  powerful  instrument  in  for- 
warding the  accession  of  James,  wrote  to  Harrington,  "  Your  queen  did  talk 
of  her  subjects'  love  and  good  aflection,  and  in  good  truth  she  aimed  well. 
Our  king  talketb  of  his  subjects'  fear  and  subjection,  and  herein  I  think  he 
doth  well  too, — at  lorif  at  it  holdeth  good." 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

The  Chmpovdar  Plot — Lord  HounteBglc  recdTci  »  letter — FM-rinule  of  the  latter— Stlubnrr 
ii  made  MNjiiunled  with  the  letter— Ita  interpretation — Sauoh  nndar  the  PBrliament 
Home — Sdinre  of  Fkirkn— The  other  Coiapinton — Thdr  prepumtioni  during  aighl«es 
prenoiu  nunUu — Thaii  prooeedingi  after  tiie  dinoreir — Thtj  reairt  the  ahenff— Soma 
killed,  othen  tnken  priionara — Feelings  of  the  Bomu  Ortholui — Ben  Jonaoa— Trial  of 
F»«^  and  othen — Oaniet  the  Jeanit — Hii  eoaiiotion— Hi*  dootrine  of  BqoiTocatian. 

Ik  the  last  week  of  October,  1605,  the  king  was  contempl&tmg  "  his 
return  from  his  hunting  exercise  at  SoyBton,  upon  occasion  of  the  drawing 
near  of  the  parliament  time,  which  had  been  twice  prorogued  already."  * 
Whilst  James  was  at  his  favonrite  sports,  hunting  according  to  a  more  dis- 
creet fashion  than  that  of  the  old  Norman  kings,  tus  "  little  beagle,"  for  so  he 
called  Sobert  Cecil,  now  earl  of  Salisbmy,  was  diligently  carrying  forward  the 
bnsinesa  of  the  State.  Salisbury  was  at  his  post  at  Whitehall  on  the  night  of 
the  26th  of  October,  when  his  wonted  meditations  upon  the  difficulty  of  pro- 
Tiding  money  for  his  extravagant  master  and  bis  rapacious  followers,  were 
disturbed  by  the  demand  for  an  audience  of  a  Catholic  peer,  lord  Mounteagle. 
The  position  of  this  nobleman,  who  had  been  called  to  tbe  Houae  of  Peers  in 
tbe  parliament  of  1604,  was  a  very  equivocal  one.    He  was  the  son  of  a 


leof  the  Uauner  oftheDiaoonrjof  thelateinteBdedTrtaaan,"  &&   Tnbltahcd 
i9aall7.    Bepiint«d  in  "Harletaa  MiioeUasj." 
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Protestant  peer,  lord  Morley ;  but,  when  very  young,  married  a  daughter  of 
sir  Thomas  Tresham,  who  was  a  pervert  to  Borne  under  the  guidance  of 
missionaxy  priests,  and,  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  a  most  uncompromising 
recusant.  Lord  Morley's  son  then  became  involved  with  several  leading 
Boman  Catholics  in  the  conspiracy  of  Essex,  and  in  their  invitations  to  the 
king  of  Spain  to  invade  England  and  to  depose  the  queen.  Upon  the  acces- 
sion of  James,  when  the  king  was  either  balancing  the  advantages  of  being 
Catholic  or  Protestant,  or  holding  out  to  the  Papists  professions  of  toleration 
which  he  had  no  intention  of  accomplishing,  Mountei^le  was  a  satisfied  re- 
cipient of  court  &vour8,  whilst  the  old  severities  against  recusants  had  been 
renewed,  and  the  Boman  Catholics  in  general  were  becoming  hopeless  of 
power,  or  even  of  indulgence.  A  strange  incident  had  occurred  on  that  night 
of  the  26th  of  October,  when  Mounteagle  broke  in  upon  the  quiet  of  the 
secretary  of  state.  The  catholic  peer  had  a  house  at  Hoxton,  from  which  he 
had  been  absent  a  month,  when  he  suddenly  arrived  that  evening  to  supper. 
Very  opportune  was  the  return,  as  we  leam  from  the  official  *'  Discourse  :'* 
**  Being  in  his  own  lodging  ready  to  go  to  supper,  at  seven  of  the  clock  at 
night,  one  of  his  footmen,  whom  he  had  sent  of  an  errand  over  the  street,  was 
met  by  a  man  of  a  reasonable  tall  personage,  who  delivered  him  a  letter, 
charging  him  to  put  it  in  my  lord  his  master's  hands ;  which  my  lord  no 
sooner  received,  but  that,  having  broken  it  up,  and  perceiving  the  same  to  be 
of  an  unknown  and  somewhat  unlegible  hand,  and  without  either  date  or 
superscription,  did  call  one  of  his  men  unto  him,  for  helping  him  to  read  it.'** 
It  appears  from  another  account,  that  the  letter  was  read  aloud,  of  course  in 
the  presence  of  the  lord's  attendants.    It  was  as  follows : — 

"  My  lord  out  of  the  love  i  beare  to  some  of  youer  frendz  i  have  a  caer  of 
youer  preservacion  therefor  i  would  advyse  yowe  as  yowe  tender  youer  lyf 
to  devyse  some  exscuse  to  shift  of  your  attendance  at  this  parleament  for  god 
and  man  hathe  concurred  to  punishe  the  wickednes  of  this  tyme  and  thinke 
not  slightlye  of  this  advertisment  but  retyere  youre  selfe  into  youre  contri 
wheare  yowe  maye  expect  the  event  in  safti  for  thowghe  theare  be  no  appar- 
ance  of  anni  stir  yet  i  saye  they  shall  receyve  a  terrible  blowe  this  parleament 
and  yet  they  shall  not  seie  who  hurts  them  this  cowncel  is  not  to  be  con- 
temned because  it  maye  do  yowe  good  and  can  do  yowe  no  harme  for  the 
dangere  is  passed  as  soon  as  yowe  have  burnt  the  letter  and  i  hope  god  will 
give  yowe  the  grace  to  mak  good  use  of  it  to  whose  holy  proteccion  i  comend 
yowe."    The  letter  is  addressed  '  To  the  right  honorable  the  lord  Mowteagle.* 

There  have  been  many  conjectures  as  to  the  writer  of  this  extraordinary 
letter.  One  probable  guess  is  that  Francis  Tresham,  the  brother-in-law  of 
Mounteagle,  gave  him  this  warning  to  save  his  own  life,  though  in  such 
obscure  terms  as  should  not  lead  to  discovery  of  the  conspiracy  in  which 
Tresham  and  others  of  Mounteagle's  friends  were  engaged.  Ghreenway,  the 
Jesuit,  whose  relation  of  the  plot,  although  written  to  exculpate  himself  and 
others,  contains  many  curious  details,  gives  in  his  manuscript  what  seems 
"  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  the  conspiratois  themselves.  They  attributed 
it  to  Tresham,  and  suspected  a  secret  understanding  between  him  and  lord 

*  Ab  we  give  a  fiihc-aixnile  of  this  letter,  now  in  the  SUte  Paper  Office^  our  reftdezB  will  be  aUt 
to  judge  how  far  it  is  *<  unl€|[ible." 


THE  LETTSa  TO  LOBD  H0U1ITEA.GLS. 
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Mounteagle,  or  at  least  the  gentleman  who  was  employed  to  read  the  letter  at 
table.  Thej  were  convinced  that  Tresham  had  no  sooner  given  his  consent 
than  he  repented  of  it,  and  sought  to  break  up  the  plot  without  betraying  his 
associates."  *  The  circumstances  indicate  that  there  was  a  got-up  scene 
enacted  in  the  house  of  lord  Mounteagle  at  Hoxton.  The  unexpected  return 
of  the  lord  of  the  house ;  the  page  met  in  the  street  by  a  man  of  tall  person ; 
the  reading  aloud  of  the  letter,  which  the  page  had  received  as  one  of  great  im- 
portance to  be  delivered  to  his  master's  own  hand ; — ^these  are  all  suspicious 
incidents.  Whether  the  visit  of  Mounteagle  to  Sidisbury, ''  notwithstanding 
the  lateness  and  darkness  of  the  night  in  that  season  of  the  year,"  t  was  a  part 
of  the  same  well  arranged  mystery,  may  be  reasonably  doubted.  Mr.  Jardine 
says,  ^  Many  considerations  tend  to  confirm  the  truth  of  Father  Greenway's 
suggestion,  that  the  whole  story  of  the  letter  was  merely  a  device  of  the 
government  to  cover  Tresham's  treachery,  or,  for  some  other  state  reason,  to 
conceal  the  true  source  from  which  their  information  had  been  derived."  X 
According  to  Dr.  Lingard's  account  of  Greenway's  relation,  he  makes  no  such 
suggestion  as  that  "  the  letter  was  merely  a  device  of  the  government."  It 
could  have  been  no  object  of  the  government  that  the  conspirators  should 
escape.  Thomas  Winter,  one  of  those  actively  concerned  in  the  plot,  had 
been  a  confidential  attendant  upon  Mounteagle ;  and  Thomas  Ward,  the  man 
who  read  the  letter  aloud  at  Mounteagle's  supper,  went  the  next  morning  to 
Winter  and  urged  him  to  fly.  We  can  understand  how  Mounteagle  might 
have  sought  to  cover  his  previous  knowledge  of  the  plot  by  having  a  letter 
openly  delivered  which  would  convey  to  him  the  intimation  of  some  dangerous 
design ;  and  we  can  also  understand  how  the  very  unusual  course  of  causing 
a  letter  to  be  read  aloud  would  have  been  adopted,  that  his  old  friends  should 
have  a  hint  to  look  after  their  own  safety.  But  it  appears  unlikely  that 
Salisbury  should  have  been  concerned  in  a  device  so  calcidated  to  defeat  the 
discovery  of  some  impending  danger.  It  would  be  unsafe  to  affirm  that  the 
letter  sent  to  Mounteagle  gave  the  first  intimation  to  the  government  of  some 
imminent  peril.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Thomas  Coe  appears  to  have  made  a 
communication  to  Salisbury  which  conveyed  "the  primary  intelligence  of 
these  late  dangerous  treasons."  He  claims  this  merit  in  a  letter  to  Salisbury 
of  the  20th  December,  in  which  he  says,  "  My  good  lord,  my  writing  so 
obscurely,  and  entitling  my  narration  by  the  name  of  a  dream  or  vision,  was 
occasioned  by  the  reason  aforesaid" — [a  doubt  whether  his  letters  might  be 
opened].  "Not  that  it  was  a  dream  or  idle  fisuitasy,  but  such  an  approved 
truth  as  was  wrested  from  a  notorious  Papist,  unto  whom  I  did  so  far  insinuate 
by  private  conference  that  he  confessed  unto  me  the  whole  circumference  of 
this  treason,  as  it  is  since  fallen  out."  §  The  administrative  ability  of  Salis* 
bury  is  shown  by  the  wariness  with  which  he  conducted  his  operations,  from 
the  moment  that  Mounteagle  came  to  him  from  Hoxton  on  that  dark  October 
night.    Whether  his  suspicion  was  first  raised,  or  whether  he  had  a  previous 

*  Dr.  LiDgapd'a  "Hirtory,"  toI.  ix.  p.  69,  8to  ed.  Dr.  Lingard  brought  Gieenway's  KS. 
from  Borne,  and  first  made  it  known  in  his  '*  History." 

t  "Discourse,"  &c 

X  "  Narratiye  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot,**  1857.  This  admirable  narrative  is  an  expanded  and 
eorrected  re-pnblication  of  Mr.  Jardine*s  Introduction  to  **  Criminal  Trials,"  toL  ii. 

§  Lodges  **Illnstrations,*'  toL  iii.  p.  801. 
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knowledge,  hia  course  was  unaltered.  He  made  no  fuss ;  he  quietly  commu- 
mcat«d  the  letter  to  others  of  the  Council ;  he  suffered  James  to  go  on  with 
his  hunting  exercise ;  and  when  the  king  came  to  Iiondon,  the  Secretary,  hav- 
ing bad  the  ominous  letter  six  days  in  his  posaesaiou,  presented  it  to  the  king, 
no  other  person  being  present.  The  official"  ]>iscourBe  "  claims  for  the  king 
the  right  interpretation  of  the  riddle,  "  For  the  danger  is  passed  as  soon  as 
you  have  burnt  the  letter."  If  the  danger  was  past  so  soon  as  the  letter 
was  burnt,  argued  Salisbury,  what  was  the  use  of  the  warning.  But  the  king 
read  the  mysterious  sentence  thus : — the  danger  is  to  be  sudden  and  quick — 
the  terrible  hurts,  of  which  the  authors  should  be  unseen,  "  should  be  as 
quickly  performed  and  at  an  end,  as  that  paper  should  be  a  blazing  up  in  the 
fire."  Thence,  held  the  king,  according  to  the  "  Discourse,"  it  should  be  "by 
a  blowing  up  of  powder."  It  was  "  a  divine  illumination  of  the  royal  mind," 
■aid  Coke  on  the  trial  of  the  conspirators.  Salisbury,  according  to  hifl  own 
fitotement,  had  suggested  the  same  interpretation  to  several  of  the  Council, 
before  the  king  knew  anything  of  the  matter.  But  Salisbury  was  too  politio 
not  to  let  the  vanity  of  his  master  expatiate  to  hia  parliament  upon  his  claim 
to  the  discorery.     It  was  set  forth  in  the  "  Discourse  "  how  all  inquiry  had 


teen  postponed  by  the  Council, "  for  the  expectation  and  experience  they  had 
of  his  majesty's  fortunate  judgment,  in  clearing  and  solving  obscure  riddles 
and  doubtful  mysteries."  The  Secretary  completely  threw  the  conspirators 
off  their  guard,  even  when  they  knew  that  the  letter  to  Moonteagle  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  vigilant  minister.  They  had  conferred  upon  their  danger ; 
tiut  the  absence  of  every  indication  of  akrm  w  luspidon  on  the  part  of  the 
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government  made  them  despise  the  adrice  which  Winter  had  receiyed  &on» 
his  friend  in  Mounteagle's  household. 

On  Monday  the  4th  of  Novemher,  the  Lord  Chamberhiiny  whose  duty  it 
was  to  make  arrangements  for  the  meeting  of  parliuaent,  went  to  the  House 
of  Lords ;  and  afterwards  entered  the  vaults  under  the  parliament-KJiamber. 
Lord  Mounteagle  was  of  the  party.  They  observed  a  large  store  of  coals  and 
wood  in  a  cellar ;  and  standing  carelessly  there  they  saw  ^*  a  very  tall  and 
desperate  fellow."  The  Lord  Chamberlain  asked  who  the  fuel  belonged  to  t 
and  the  man  answered  that  they  belonged  to  his  master,  Mr.  Percy,  who  had 
rented  the  cellar  for  a  year  and  a  half.  There  were  no  more  questions.  But 
there  was  a  general  examination,  by  the  direction  of  a  Westminster  magis* 
trate,  of  neighbouring  houses  and  cellars,  under  a  pretence  of  looking  for 
some  missing  property  belonging  to  the  royal  wai^robe.  The  ^tall  and 
desperate  fellow,*'  was  not  yet  frightened  from  his  purpose.  A  little  before- 
midnight  on  the  eve  of  the  5th  of  November,  the  same  magistrate,  with  a 
strong  body  of  attendants,  repaired  to  the  cellar  under  the  parliament  house* 
A  man  just  stepping  out  of  the  door  was  seized  and  searched.  Slow  matches 
and  touchwood  were  found  upon  him ;  and  a  lantern,  with  a  light  within  its- 
dark  covering,  was  in  the  cellar.  The  heaps  of  billets  were  quickly  removed,, 
and  beneath  them  were  thirty-six  barrels  of  gunpowder. 

It  is  one  o'clock  in  the  morning.  The  prisoner  is  led  to  Wliitehall.  A 
Council  is  hastily  assembled  in  the  king's  bed-chamber.  The  resolute  man  is 
beset  with  hurried  interrogatories  by  king  and  peers.  His  name,  he  says,  is- 
John  Johnson ;  he  is  a  servant  of  Thomas  Percy ;  if  be  had  not  been 
apprehended  that  night,  he  had  blown  up  the  parliament  house,  when  the- 
king,  peers,  bishops,  and  others  had  been  assembled.  "  Why  would  you  have 
killed  me  P  "  asks  the  king.  '*  Because  you  are  excommunicated  by  the 
pope,"  is  the  reply.  "How  so ?"  said  James.  " Every  Maundy  Thursday 
the  pope  doth  excommunicate  all  heretics,  who  are  not  of  the  church  of 
Borne,"  is  the  explanation.  He  is  asked  who  were  privy  to  the  conspiracy,, 
and  answers,  '*  he  could  not  resolve  to  accuse  any."  The  night  was  passed  in 
the  examination  of  the  prisoner ;  but  nothing  could  be  obtained  from  him 
that  could  commit  his  accomplices.  Li  the  morning  he  was  taken  to  the- 
Tower. 

That  morning  of  the  5th  of  November  was  a  time  of  deep  anxiety  in 
London.  The  news  of  a  conspiracy  so  daring  in  its  objects,  so  mysterious  in 
its  origin,  so  terrible  in  its  remorseless  fanaticism,  filled  all  classes  with  alarm. 
It  was  scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  the  consequences  of  a  plot  which  threat- 
ened to  involve  the  whole  machinery  of  government  in  one  indiscriminate^ 
destruction.  Two  of  the  conspirators  had  left  London  on  the  4th.  Two- 
others  fled  the  instant  they  knew  that  the  pretended  servant  of  Percy  was 
seized.  Two  more  lingered  till  the  morning.  Pive  of  these  joined  company 
on  their  road  to  Ashby  St.  Legers,  in  Northamptonshire,  all  riding  with 
extraordinary  speed,  havmg  relays  of  horses.  It  had  been  arranged  that  a 
general  rendezvous  should  take  place  at  Dunchurch,  on  the  5th  of  November^ 
after  the  great  act  of  vengeance  should  have  been  accomplished  in  London. 
Towards  that  place  various  bodies  of  Boman  Catholics  were  moving  on  the 
appointed  day;  some  being  cognisant  of  a  design  against  the  government,  but 
few  having  been  intrusted  with  the  secrets  of  the  leaders.    A  party  was  col* 
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lected  on  the  5th  at  the  house  of  lady  Cateabj,  at  Ashbj  St.  Legers.  Thej 
were  at  supper  when  the  five  who  had  fled  from  Loudon  rushed  in,  coTered 
with  the  mire  of  the  wintry  roads,  exhausted,  hopeless.  They  had  little  tc 
think  of  now  but  self-defence.  Taking  with  them  all  the  arms  they  could 
collect,  they  rode  off  to  Dunchurch.  Here  they  found  a  large  assembly,  with 
sir  Everard  Digby  at  their  head,  carousing,  and  anxiously  expecting  some 
joyful  intelligence  of  the  triumphs  of  their  party,  which  they  had  been  led 
to  anticipate  by  vague  hints  of  a  coming  time  when  heresy  should  no  longer 
sit  m  high  places.  The  ill-concealed  fears,  the  pale  looks,  the  secret  whisper- 
ings of  the  friends  who  had  ridden  so  hard  to  join  them,  told  another  tale. 
The  instinct  with  which  those  who,  with  a  half-confidence,  are  to  be  made  the 
instruments  of  conspiracy  fly  from  their  leaders  at  the  first  approach  of  detec- 
tion, was  now  in  full  operation.  Those  who  came  with  numerous  retainers 
to  the  great  chase  on  Dunmore  heath,  which  was  to  be  a  gathering  for  more 
important  objects  than  the  hunting  of  the  deer,  gradually  slunk  away.  On 
that  night  the  chief  conspirators  were  left  alone.  Let  us  now  see  who  were 
the  principal  actors  in  this  perilous  enterprise ;  and  how  they  had  been  occu- 
pied for  many  moilths  before  the  fatal  fifth  of  November. 

Bobert  Catesby,  the  only  son  of  sir  William  Gatesby,  who  in  the  time 
of  Elizabeth  passed  from  the  Protestant  faith  to  the  Soman  Catholic,  and 
whose  mother  was  a  sister  of  Thomas  Throckmorton,  abo  a  most  determined 
recusant,  was  imbued  with  a  more  than  common  hatred  to  the  established 
religion.  He  was  concerned  in  the  insurrection  of  Essex,  but  was  pardoned 
upon  paying  a  fine  of  £3000;  and  he  was  prominent  in  other  seditions 
during  the  two  latter  years  of  the  queen's  reign.  Thomas  Winter  was 
of  a  Soman  Catholic  family,  who  were  connected  by  marriage  with  the  fSunily 
of  Catesby ;  and  he  also  had  been  occupied  with  plots,  and  had  been  in  Spain 
to  negotiate  for  the  invasion  of  England  by  a  Spanish  force,  in  1601.  John 
Wright  was  a  pervert  from  Protestantism,  and  he  had  also  been  engaged  in 
the  treason  of  Essex.  These  men  were  old  and  intimate  friends ;  and  these 
''three  first  devised  the  plot,  and  were  the  chief  directors  of  all  the  particu- 
larities of  it,**  as  their  principal  associate  declared  in  one  of  his  examinations. 
He  who  stated  this,  on  the  19th  of  November,  was  the  ''  tall  and  desperate 
fellow  "  who  called  himself  John  Johnson,  and  refused  when  brought  to 
Whitehall  on  the  5th,  to  declare  any  who  were  privy  to  the  design  which  he 
so  boldly  avowed.  He  had  been  compelled  to  disclose  his  real  name  by  a 
hateful  process ;  for  on  the  6th  of  November  the  king  proposed  a  niunber  of  in- 
terrogatories to  be  put  to  the  prisoner,  concluding  thus :  ''  The  gentler  tortures 
are  to  be  first  used  unto  him,  et  tie  per  /\       /•         / 

gradui  ad  ima  iendituri  "  [and  so  pro-  Llttt^^  rfcii^^^i 

ceed  by  steps  to  the  extremest.]    This  j  y^ 

recommendation  produced  its  effect ; 
as  we  may  learn  from  the  signature  of 
Guide  Eawkes  to  his  examination 
before  the  torture,  and  his  signature  to 

an  examination  after  the  tortoe.    He      The.utogr.ph.ofOuidoFawka.be[b««d 

was  the  son  of  a  notary  of  York,  who  after  torture. 

was  Eegistrar  of  the  Consistory  Court 

of  the  Cathedral  *  and  he  was  brought  up  as  a  Protestant  at  the  free  school 
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there.  He  oecame,  howerer,  a  zealous  Papist;  and,  haying  served  in  the 
Spanish  army  in  Elanders,  acquired  some  of  the  Spanish  notions  of  the 
Christian  treatment  bj  which  heresj  was  to  be  extirpated.  Guido  Fawkes 
and  Thomas  Winter  came  to  London  together  in  1604 ;  and  a  few  days  after 
there  was  a  remarkable  meeting  between  Catesbj,  Wright,  Winter,  Fawkes, 
and  a  new  malcontent,  Thomas  Percy,  a  relation  of  the  earl  of  Northumber- 
land. From  the  time  of  this  meeting,  at  which  the  first  words  which  Percy 
uttered,  were,  *^  Shall  we  always,  gentlemen,  talk,  and  never  do  any  thing  F" — 
there  was  abundant  work,  and  very  hard  work,  for  these  five  fiinatics. 

The  confession  of  Thomas  Winter,  on  the  23rd  of  November,  is  a  very 
elaborate  paper,  minutely  detailing  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  conspiracy. 
It  is  perfectly  consistent  in  its  details  with  the  facts  derived  from  other 
sources ;  and  altogether  presents  so  vivid  a  picture  of  the  energy  and  per- 
severance of  these  misguided  men,  that  we  shall  use  occasionally  its  exact 
words  in  detailing  their  proceedings  after  they  were  solemnly  banded  together 
in  their  dangerous  enterprise.  They  gave  each  other  an  oath  of  secrecy,  **  in 
a  chamber  where  no  other  body  was ;  '*  and,  going ''  into  the  next  room,  heard 
mass,  and  received  the  blessed  sacrament  upon  the  same.'*  The  object  for 
which  the  oath  was  taken  was  then  disclosed  by  Catesby  to  Percy,  and  by 
Winter  and  Wright  to  Fawkes.  In  the  State  Paper  Office  there  is  an  agree- 
ment between  Thomas  Percy  and  Henry  Ferrers,  for  the  hire  of  a  house  next 
the  parliament-house.  It  is  dated,  May  24th,  1604 ; — and  is  endorsed  by 
Salisbury.  "  The  bargain  between  Ferrers  and  Percy  for  the  bloody  cellar, 
found  in  Winter's  lodging."  *  Eighteen  months  were  these  five  men  carrying 
their  terrible  secret  close  in  their  bosoms ;  imparting  it  to  very  few  others ; 
never  doubting  their  own  unaided  power  to  produce  a  revolution  by  one 
stunning  blow ;  and,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  means  they  employed, 
exposed  to  detection  at  every  step.  "  The  bloody  cellar,"  was  not  under  the 
parliament  chamber.  They  saw  no  chance  of  preparing  a  mine  beneath  that 
chamber,  but  by  breaking  through  the  massive  foundation  wall  of  the  House 
of  Lords.  Fawkes  received  the  keys  of  the  house  next  the  parliament-house ; 
and  they  were  ready  for  their  work  previous  to  the  expected  meeting  of 
parliament.  Bat  the  parliament  was  again  prorogued  to  February,  1605 ;  so 
they  departed  to  the  country  for  awhile.  They  then  took  another  house  at 
Lambeth,  "  where,"  says  Winter,  "  we  might  make  provision  of  powder  and 
wood  for  the  mine,  which  being  there  made  ready,  should  in  a  night  be  con- 
veyed by  boat  to  the  house  by  the  parliament,  because  we  were  loth  to  foil 
that  with  often  going  in  and  out."  The  charge  of  this  Lambeth  house  was 
given  to  Bobert  Keyes ;  who,  although  sworn  as  a  member  of  the  confederacy, 
appears  to  have  been  received  "  as  a  trusty  honest  man,"  who  was  ready  to 
earn  money  for  his  services.  At  the  beginning  of  Michaelmas  term,  1604, 
Fawkes  and  Winter  conferred  with  Catesby  in  the  country,  and  they  agreed 
'*  that  now  was  the  time  to  begin  and  set  things  in  order  for  the  mine."  Percy's 
house  was  wanted  for  a  meeting  of  the  Commissioners  for  the  Scotch  TJnion. 
It  was  an  official  house ;  and  Percy,  its  temporary  tenant,  was  obliged  to 
defer  his  unsuspected  proceedings.  Percy  held  the  office  of  a  G^entleman- 
Pensioner,  which  may  account  for  the  absence  of  all  suspicion  as  to  his 

*  Mrs.  Ureen'B  *<  CalencUu:  of  SUte  Fspen,"  p.  113. 
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objects.  Th«  conference!  of  the  commisBionerB  were  ended  a  fortnight  before 
Ctuistmafl  ;  and  tben  other  labours  were  commenced  in  right  earnest  within 
those  walla.  Percy  and  Wright  now  joined  Catesby,  Winter,  and  Fawkes ; 
"and  we,"  says  Wint«r,  "against  their  coming,  had  provided  a  good  part  of 
the  powder ;  so  as  we  all  five  entered  with  tools  fit  to  begin  our  work,  having 


provided  ourselves  with  baked  meats  the  less  to  need  sendmg  abroad  We 
entered  late  in  the  night."  Thev  had  to  get  through  a  stone  wall  tnree 
yards  in  thickness.  Their  labour  waa  far  beyond  what  they  had  expected ; 
sod  they  sent  to  Lambeth  for  Keyee  and  obtained  the  adhea  on  to  their  plot 
of  Christopher  Wright,  the  brother  of  John  Fawkes  with  the  boldness 
which  characterised  him,  vindicated  h  mself  and  his  associates  from  the  belief 
that  they  were  men  of  low  birth  and  mean  employments,  to  whom  such  toil 
was  habitual ;  but  that  they  were  "  gentlemen  of  name  and  blood."  In  hia 
examination  of  the  8th  of  liovember,  he  says,  "  not  any  waa  employed  in  or 
about  this  action,  no,  not  so  much  as  in  digging  or  mining,  that  was  not  a 
gentleman.  And  while  the  others  wrought,  I  stood  a  sentmel  to  deecry  any 
man  that  came  near;  and  when  any  man  came  near  to  the  place,  upon 
warning  given  by  me,  they  ceased  until  they  had  again  notice  &om  me  to  pro- 
ceed.  All  we  seven  lay  in  the  house,  and  had  shot  and  powder;  being 
resolved  to  die  in  that  place  before  we  should  yield  or  be  tsien."  Father 
Oreenway  expresses  his  surprise  that  men  delicately  nurtured  should,  in  a 
short  space  of  time,  have  accomplished  far  more  rough  work  than  men  who 
had  been  bred  to  laborious  occupation  would  have  accomplished.  They  were 
enthusiasts.  They  had  little  sense  of  fatigue,  in  the  confidence  that  they 
were  engaged  in  a  holy  work  to  which  they  were  called  by  the  immediate 
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voice  of  heaven.  Whether  they  were  driven  on  their  desperate  conrse  bj 
those  who  claimed  to  be  interpreters  of  the  divine  voice  must  remain  to  some 
extent  a  matter  of  doubt.  They  were  all  followers  of  the  Jesuita.  There 
were  none  of  the  conspirators  who  belonged  to  the  mote  lojal  body  of 
Catholics  who  were  guided  by  the  secular  priesthood.  The  Jesuit  missionariea 
were,  at  this  period,  hiding  in  the  secret  chambers  of  old  manor-houses  to 
avoid  expulsion  from  the  Jdngdoin.  But  if  these  seven  gentlemen  who 
worked  in  the  mins  Imd  been  bound  together  in  their  atrocious  purpose  by 
those  who  ruled  over  their  consciences,  they  were  at  least  faithful  to  their 
secret  advisers.  As  they  worked,  they  beguiled  the  time  by  discoursing  about 
what  should  be  their  first  proceeding  when  they  had  accomplished  the  sweeping 
destruction  of  all  the  estates  of  the  realm.  They  were  to  carry  off  prince 
Charles,  and  his  sister  Elizabeth,  prince  Henry  having  perished  with  the  king* 
They  were  then  to  proclaim  the  heir-apparent,  and  appoint  a  Protector  of  the 
kingdom,  during  the  minority  of  the  sovereign.  They  were  to  ask  help  of 
foreign  princes,  when  "  the  business  was  acted."  What  next  they  were  to 
do  with  a  state  so  *'  out  of  joint,*'  was  not  manifest.  They  were  sometimes 
beset  with  superstitious  fears.  They  heard  a  sound  from  the  middle  of  the 
wall,  as  of  a  tinkling  bell.  It  was  an  unearthly  sound,  and  was  beard  no 
more  when  holy  water  had  been  sprinkled  again  and  again.  They  did  not 
resume  their  labours  till  February,  1605,  having  learnt  that  parliament  was 
to  be  again  prorogued.  But  now  their  plan  of  operations  was  changed. 
They  had  ^  wrought  also  another  fortnight  in  the  mine  against  the  stonewall, 
which  was  very  hard  to  beat  through,"  when  they  heard  a  rushing  noise  above 
their  heads.  Eawkes,  always  foremost  in  any  danger,  went  to  ascertain  the 
cause,  in  his  usual  disguise  of  a  porter's  frock.  He  found  that  above  the 
spot  where  they  had  been  mining  was  a  cellar  in  the  occupation  of  a  coal- 
dealer,  and  that  he  was  moving  his  coals,  being  about  to  give  up  possession. 
That  cellar  was  immediately  under  the  parliament  chamber.  They  seized 
upon  the  opportunity.  The  cellar  was  hired,  and  was  quickly  filled  with 
barrels  of  gunpowder,  covered  over  with  fagots  and  billets.  In  May  all 
their  stores  were  carried  in,  and,  locking  the  cellar,  they  departed  from 
London.  Fawkes  went  to  Flanders  to  see  if  any  foreign  plotting  looked 
promising.  Catesby  employed  the  summer  in  raising  a  troop  of  horse,  for 
service  in  Flanders,  as  a  part  of  an  English  regiment  levied  by  the  Spanish 
ambassador.  This  troop  was  officered  by  Catesby's  immediate  friends.  The 
conspiracy  widened  by  the  introduction  to  its  secrets  of  sir  Everard  Digby, 
Ambrose  Bookwood,  and  Francis  Tresham.  Digby  was  only  twenty-four 
years  of  age,  and  was  evidently  a  weak  tool  of  the  Jesuits,  whom  he  secreted 
in  his  house.  "  He  cordially  joined  in  the  project  from  religious  zeal,  as  soon 
as  he  satisfied  himself  that  the  action  had  been  approved  by  his  spiritual 
advisers."  *  Bookwood  was  also  a  young  man,  who  had  been  repeatedly  pro- 
secuted for  harbouring  priests  in  his  house.  He  had  scruples  about  joining 
in  so  extensive  a  scheme  of  slaughter,  saying,  "  it  was  a  matter  of  conscience 
to  take  away  so  much  blood ; "  but  Catesby  silenced  him  by  saying  *'  it  had 
been  resolved  on  good  authority  that  in  conscience  it  might  be  done." 
Tresham  and  Catesby  were  cousins.    Tresham  had  taken  a  prominent  part 

*  Mr.  Jftrdine  refen  to  Digby's  letten^  published  in  1678,  •■  eridenoe  of  this. 
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in  the  Essex  conspiracy;  and  hn  veiy  narrowly  escaped  arraignment  and 
execatioa ;  for  it  was  he  who  kept  goord  over  the  Lord  Keeper  in  Essex. 
House,  and  told  him  that  hsnng  stayed  two  years  for  a  motion  in  Chancery, 
he  hoped  his  lordship  would  now  be  at  leisure  to  hear  him.  We  hare  seen 
how  Tresham  was  suspected  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  letter  to  lord 
Monnteagle ;  and  it  appears  that  Catesby  had  great  misginngs  of  the  success 
of  faia  Hheme  &om  the  time  that  Tresham  became  posaetBed  of  its  perilooa 

We  now  resume  omr  narratiTe  firam  the  point  at  which  we  left  the 
bewddered  conspirators  at  Dunchoreh,  after  the  b«zu»  of  Tawfces.  The 
timid  adherents  to  some  ragne  plan  of  revolt  having  departed,  and  left  the- 
bolder  spirits  to  their  own  resolves,  these  daring  confederates  determined  at 
once  to  march  with  their  armed 
retainers,  in  the  hope  to  excite  a 
general  inauirectian  of  Boman 
Catholics  in  the  midland  counties, 
and  in  Wales.  They  set  out  from 
Dtmchurch  at  ten  o'clock  on  that 
same  night  of  the  6th,  having  des- 
pifeehed  a  letter  to  the  Jesuit 
fihmet,  who  was  in  the  neighbour< 
bood  with  nr  Sverard  Bigby's 
ftmity.  Th^  marched  through 
Warwick,  where  they  helped  tbem- 
■elres  to  horaes,  on  to  Alcester; 
and  having  seized  some  armour  at 
lord  Windsor's,  on  Wednesday 
nigbt  tbl^  had  reached  Holbeach, 
the  bmuw  of  Stephen  Littleton, 
one  of  ihmr  friends.  Their  numbers 
irere'  gradually  diminished  by 
desertion.  Not  one  man  joined 
then.  The  Boman  Catholic  party 
saw  that  the  odious  enterprise 
would  long  retard  any  hope  of 
toleration  from  the  government. 
The  conspirators  were  pursued  by 
the  sher^  of  Worccstorehire  with 
his  poue  eomitatut.  Digby  fled  from 
them  at  Holbeach,  and  was  seized  at  Dudley ;  for  the  hue  and  ciy  bad  gone- 
through  the  country.  Those  who  remained  at  Holbeach  prepared  to  defend 
the  house  against  assault.  An  acridental  circumstanoe  flUed  them  with 
terrible  forebodings— a  circumstance  which  Coke  cleverly  alluded  to,  upon  thv 
trial  of  Fawkes  and  others,  as  an  exemplification  of  the  principle  that  there- 
is  no  law  more  just  than  that  the  wicked  should  perish  by  their  own  acts  - — 
"Observe,"  he  said,  "a  miraculous  accident  which  befel  in  Stephen  Littleton's^ 
houM  called  Holbeach,  in  Staffordshire,  after  these  traiton  had  been  two  days- 
in  open  rebellion,  immediately  before  their  apprehension ;  for  some  of  them, 
standing  by  the  fire-ride,  and  having  set  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  powder  t«r 
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dry  in  a  platter  before  the  fire,  and  underset  the  said  platter  with  a  great 
linen  bag  full  of  other  powder,  containing  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  poiinda, 
it  Bo  fell  out,  that  one  coining  to  put  more  wood  into  the  fire,  and  casting  it 
on,  there  flew  a  coal  into  the  plater,  by  reason  whereof  the  powder  taking 
fire  and  blowing  up,  scorched  those  who  were  nearest,  aa  Catesbj,  Grant,  and 
Boofewood,  and  blew  up  the  roof  of  the  house ;  and  the  linen  bag,  which  was 
set  under  the  platter,  being  therewith  suddenly  carried  out  through  the 
breach,  fell  down  in  the  court>yard  whole  and  unfired,  which  if  it  had  taken 
fire  in  the  room,  would  have  slain  them  all  there,  so  that  they  never  ahould 
have  come  to  this  trial ;  and  Xse  juttior  nuUa  at,  quam  neeit  art\ficeM  arte 
perire  tud."  *    This  explosion  of  gunpowder  waa  regarded  even  by  the  boldeat 


if  these  men  as  a  token  that  6od  was  against  them.  But  the  next  day  when 
the  sherifi*  arrived  and  summoned  them  to  surrender,  the  few  who  rem^ed 
determined  upon  resistance.  Thomas  Winter  waa  not  present  when  the 
gunpowder  exploded.  Stephen  Littleton  then  fled,  having  aaked  Winter  to 
fly  with  him ;  but  Winter,  who  supposed  that  Catesby  was  killed  by  the 
accident,  said  he  would  see  the  body  of  his  friend,  and  bury  him  before  be 
lefl.  Winter  tells  the  remainder  of  the  story  with  expressive  brevity: 
"  When  I  came  I  found  Mr.  Catesby  reasonable  well,  Kr.  Percy,  both  the 
Wrights,  Mr.  Bookwood,  and  Mr,  Grant.    I  asked  them  'what  they  resolved 

*  «  Crimiad  TruJi,"  toJ.  it.  p.  135. 
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to  do/  They  answered, '  we  mean  here  to  die.'  I  said  again, '  I  would  take 
such  part  as  they  did.'  About  eleven  of  the  dock  came  the  company  to  beset 
the  house,  and,  as  I  walked  into  the  court,  I  was  shot  into  the  shoulder, 
which  lost  me  the  use  of  my  arm ;  the  next  shot  was  the  elder  Wright  struck 
dead ;  after  him  the  younger  Mr.  Wright ;  and  fourthly,  Ambrose  Bookwood* 
Then  said  Mr.  Catesby  to  me  (standing  before  the  door  they  were  to  enter), 
*  stand  by  me,  Tom,  and  we  will  die  together.'  *  Sir,'  quoth  I,  *  I  have  lost 
the  use  of  my  right  arm,  and  I  fear  that  will  cause  me  to  be  taken.'  So,  as 
we  stood  dose  together,  Mr.  Catesby,  Mr.  Percy,  and  myself,  they  two  were 
shot,  as  far  as  I  could  guess,  with  one  bullet,  and  then  the  company  entered 
upon  me,  hurt  me  in  the  belly  with  a  pike,  and  gave  me  other  wounds,  until 
one  came  behind,  and  caught  hold  of  both  my  arms." 

Previous  to  the  trial  of  the  prindpal  conspirators  who  remained  alive, 
there  had  been  twenty-three  days  occupied  in  various  examinations ;  during 
which  the  general  progress  of  the  conspiracy  had  been  slowly  extracted  from 
the  confessions  of  the  prisoners.  Tresham,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been 
instrumental  in  discovering  the  plot  to  the  government,  was  not  arrested  till 
the  12th  of  November,  although  Eawkes  had  distinctly  mentioned  him  as  one 
concerned.  He  died  in  the  Tower  before  the  trial.  In  postponing  the  trial, 
it  was  the  great  object  of  the  government  to  obtain  evidence  that  would  in- 
onlpate  the  Jesuit  missionaries.  All  the  conspirators,  with  the  exception  of 
Oniomas  Bates,  a  servant  of  Catesby,  persisted  in  denying  the  privity  of  the 
JesnitB  to  the  enterprise.  The  alarm  which  was  felt  at  the  revelation  of  a 
treason  which  contemplated  such  awful  consequences  was  universal ;  and  thus 
we  may  understand  how  Ben  Jonson,  a  person  who,  although  a  writer  of 
nasqiieB  for  the  court,  was  of  a  sturdy  and  independent  character,  appears  to 
TuLte  lent  himself  to  the  government,  in  what  we  may  regard  as  the  odious 
fimetion  of  a  spy.  There  is  a  letter  in  the  State  Paper  Office,  bearing  date 
fhe  Stli  of  November,  addressed  by  the  poet  to  Salisbury,  in  which  he  says^ 
**  There  hath  been  no  want  in  me,  either  of  labour  or  sincerity,  in  the  (Us- 
diarge  of  this  business,  to  the  satisfaction  of  your  lordship,  or  the  State." 
Upon  the  first  mention  of  it  the  day  before,  he  had  consulted  the  chaplain  of 
the  Venetian  ambassador,  who,  he  says, "  not  only  apprehended  it  well,  but  was 
of  mind  with  me,  that  no  man  of  consdence,  or  any  indifferent  lover  of  his 
country,  would  deny  to  do  it."  The  chaplain  had  recommended  a  fitting 
person  to  assist  in  the  "  business,"  but  he  could  not  be  found.  Jonson  had 
made  attempts  in  other  places,  but  could  speaj:  with  no  one  in  person,  "  aU 
being  dther  removed  or  so  concealed  upon  the  present  mischief."  In  the 
**  second  means  "  which  he  had  employed,  he  had  *'  received  answers  of  doubt 
and  difficulties,  that  they  will  make  it  a  question  to  the  Archpriest,  with  other 
such  like  suspensions."  The  dramatist  was  himself  at  this  time  a  Boman 
Catholic*  Not  believing  him  to  have  been  altogether  in  the  position  of  a 
vile  informer  and  betrayer,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  he  was  doing  what 
other  Boman  Catholics  were  doing — assisting  in  the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy 
which  the  greater  number  of  their  persuasion  repudiated.    There  was  a 

*  In  hif  GonT0naiioii8  with  Dmmraond,  he  sayi  tliat  when  he  iru  impiiBoned  for  kiUing  hia 
•dTenaiy  in  a  duel,  (which  was  in  1598)  "then  took  he  hig  religion  by  trust  of  a  friend  who 
Tinted  him  in  prison.  Thereafter  he  was  12  years  a  papist.'*  Drammond*8  Notes,  published  by 
Shakspeaie  Sodety,  p.  19. 
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• 
broad  line  of  separation  between  the  disciples  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  migoritjr 

•of  Catholics,  who  lived  under  the  more  quiet  guidance  of  the  ordinaiy  priests. 
J'onson  was  dearly  endeavouring  to  get  at  some  secrets  which  would  remove 
from  the  great  body  of  the  Catholics  the  odium  which  attached  to  the  sup- 
posed movers  of  this  conspiracy.  "  For  myself,"  he  says,  "  if  I  had  been  a 
priest,  I  would  have  put  on  wings  to  such  an  occasion,  and  have  thought  it  no 
adventure,  where  I  might  have  done  (besides  his  majesty  and  my  country) 
4ill  Christianity  so  good  service.*'  The  plot  was  offensive  to  him,  as  it  was  to 
many  others  of  the  Bomish  Church,  upon  religious  and  political  grounds.  It 
^as  opposed  to  every  feeling  of  justice  and  humanity.  When  Jonson  says, 
^'  I  think  they  are  all  so  enwea^ed  in  it,  as  it  will  make  five  hundred  gentle- 
men less  of  the  religion  within  this  week,  if  they  carry  their  understanding 
about  them,"  we  hold  him  to  mean  that  those  Catholics  who  exercised  their 
understanding  would  turn  from  a  religion  whose  priest-led  fanatics  were 
ready  to  commit  such  an  abominable  crime.*  We  take  the  poet's  case  to  be 
.an  illustration  of  a  very  general  tone  of  feeling  amongst  the  moderate  Papists ; 
who,  whatever  might  be  their  grievances,  did  not  see  their  way  to  redress  in 
-casting  aside  all  love  of  country,  and  all  regard  for  religion,  by  being  neutral 
and  indifferent  at  a  time  when  such  a  fearful  mystery  ^^s  suddenly  brought 
to  light. 

The  trial  of  Bobert  and  Thomas  Winter,  Guido  Fawkes,  John  Grant, 
Ambrose  Bookwood,  Bobert  Xeyes,  and  Thomas  Bates,  took  place  in 
Westminster-haU,  on  the  27th  of  January,  1606,  before  a  Special  Commis- 
flion.  They  all  pleaded  "  not  guilty,"  although  each  of  them  had  been  brought 
to  acknowledge  the  chief  facts  set  forth  in  the  indictment.  Fawkes  was 
asked  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  how  he  could  deny  the  indictment,  having 
been  actually  taken  in  the  cellar  with  the  powder.  The  report  of  the  tnal 
makes  him  say,  that  he  had  done  so,  because  there  were  certain  conferences 
mentioned  in  the  indictment  which  he  knew  not  of.  £ud»mon  Jones,  who 
ipublished  an  Apology  for  Ghumet  the  Jesuit,  declares  that  what  Fawkes  said 
went  much  further :  that  he  stated  that ''  none  of  them  meant  to  deny  that 
which  they  had  not  only  voluntarily  confessed  before,  but  which  was  quite 
notorious  throughout  the  realm.  But  this  indictment,"  he  added,  ^*  contains 
many  other  matters,  which  we  neither  can  or  ought  to  countenance  by  our 
assent  or  silence.  It  is  true  that  all  of  us  were  actors  in  this  plot,  but  it  is 
false  that  the  holy  fathers  had  any  part  in  it.  We  never  conferred  with  them 
about  the  matter."  t  In  the  indictment,  Henry  Garnet,  clerk,  of  the  pro- 
fession of  Jesuits,  otherwise  called  Henry  Walley;  Oswald  Tesmond,  otiier- 
wise  called  Oswald  Greenway  and  Oswald  Fermour,  of  the  aforesaid  profes- 
sion ;  and  John  Gherrard,  otherwise  called  John  Brooke,  also  of  the  same  pro- 
fession, are  included  as  principals  with  the  other  conspirators.  A  prod^na- 
tion  was  issued  for  their  apprehension  on  the  15th  of  January.  Tesmond, 
more  commonly  mentioned  as  Greenway,  and  Garrard,  escaped  beyond  sea. 

*  The  letter  from  Jonson  is  noticed  in  Mrs.  Green's  ''Calendar  of  State  Papers  ; "  and  in  a 
review  of  that  book,  in  the  "  Athenseum  '*  of  August  15th,  1857,  the  document  is  given  in  full, 
t  See  Jardine*8  "  Criminal  Trials,"  vol  iu  p.  120.  Mr.  Jaidine  was  the  first  to  pabliah  any 
satisfactory  report  of  this  trial,  and  of  that  of  Garnet,  by  giving  the  original  evidence  as  fitf  as  it 
«ould  be  ascertained.  We  regret  that  in  his  excellent  **  Narrative  of  the  Gunpowder  Plot»** 
these  reports  are  not  given. 
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It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  dwell  upon  the  trial  of  Fawkes  and  the  others. 
They  were  necessarily  condemned,  and  sentenced  to  the  penalties  of  treason. 
Sir  Everard  Digby  was  tried  and  found  guilty  at  Northampton.  They  were 
all  executed  on  the  Thursday  and  Priday  following  the  27th  of  January. 
There  appears  jery  sufficient  evidence  that  some  of  the  prisoners  belieyed  to 
the  last  that  their  project  was  not  a  sinful  one.  Sir  Everard  Digby  wrote  to 
his  wife,  **  If  I  had  thought  there  had  been  the  least  sin  in  it,  I  would  not 
haye  been  of  it  for  all  the  world,  and  no  other  cause  drew  me  to  hazard  my 
fortune  and  life,  but  zeal  for  GK)d'8  religion."  Such  was  the  fanaticism  of 
Digby,  a  man  of  no  great  force  of  character,  but  amiable,  and  just  in  his 
domestic  relations.  When  we  look  at  the  unswerving  fidelity  of  these  men 
to  each  other ;  their  undoubted  confidence  of  success ;  their  utter  blindness 
to  the  awful  consequences  of  their  scheme, — we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  they 
were  all  working  together  under  a  strong  delusion,  gradually  taking  a  firm 
hold  upon  their  minds  through  some  external  influence  of  the  most  powerful 
nature.  G-rant  is  reported  to  have  said  on  the  day  of  his  execution,  *^  I  rely 
•entirely  upon  my  merits  in  bearing  a  part  of  that  noble  action,  as  an  abun- 
•dant  satisfaction  and  expiation  for  all  sins  committed  by  me  during  the  rest 
of  my  life.*'  But  Digby,  who  at  first  thought  there  was  not  the  least  sin  in 
that  action,  adds  in  the  letter  to  his  wife, ''  But  when  I  heard  that  Catholics 
imd  priests  thought  it  should  be  a  great  sin  that  should  be  the  cause  of  my 
end,  it  called  my  conscience  in  doubt  of  my  very  best  actions  and  intentions.'* 
The  great  body  of  Boman  Catholics,  we  may  well  believe,  were  free  from 
such  a  horrible  delusion.  The  trial  of  Henry  Garnet,  the  superior  of  the 
Jesuits  in  England,  which  we  shall  now  have  briefly  to  notice,  does  not  quite 
settle  the  question  of  the  complicity  of  "the  holy  fathers ;"  but  it  leaves  very 
little  doubt  of  the  principles  upon  which  they  acted. 

Henry  Gtuinet,  an  Englishman,  educated  at  Winchester,  became  a 
member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus,  in  1575.  In  1586  he  was  appointed  to  the 
mission  of  the  Society  in  England  ;  and  in  1588  ho  became  Superior  of  the 
Jesuits  here.  An  accomplished  scholar,  of  mild  demeanour  and  gentle 
nature,  he  exercised  great  influence  amongst  the  most  devoted  adherents  to 
the  ancient  faith.  In  September,  1605,  a  remarkable  pilgrimage,  under  the 
conduct  of  Garnet,  was  undertaken  by  a  party  of  Boman  Catholics  to 
St.  Winifred's  Well,  in  Flintshire.  Anne  Yaux,  a  daughter  of  lord  Yaux, 
was  amongst  the  most  devoted  followers  of  the  fascinating  Jesuit ;  and  she, 
with  the  wife  of  sir  Everard  Digby,  the  wife  of  Ambrose  Bookwood,  and 
other  ladies,  walked  barefoot  on  a  part  of  the  road  to  the  holy  fountain. 
Bookwood  himself  was  amongst  the  pilgrims ;  and  in  their  long  progress  from 
Digby's  house  in  Buckinghamshire,  they  rested  at  the  houses  of  John  Grant 
and  Bobert  Winter.  The  time  of  the  pilgrimage,  the  persons  associated  in 
it,  and  its  suggestion  by  Garnet,  render  it  difficult  to  believe  that  the  smooth 
Jesuit  would  not  have  found  many  an  opportunity  during  this  fortnight's  ad- 
venture, to  suggest  the  holiest  precepts  of  the  duty  of  hazarding  life  and  fortune 
*'  for  G^'s  cause."  On  the  29th  of  October,  Garnet  moved  with  lady  Digby 
and  her  family,  to  sir  Everard's  house  at  Coughton,  near  the  place  of  general 
rendezvous  appointed  for  the  5th  of  November.  Here  he  received  the  letter 
from  Digby  and  Catesby  announcing  the  failure  of  the  great  business.  In 
December  he  was  conducted  by  Oldcome,  otherwise  Hall|  a  Jesuit,  to  Hendlip 
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House,  near  Worcester.    Here  lie  remained  concealed  before  and  after  the 
prodamation  against  him.   On  the  20tli  of  January,  1606,  sir  Henry  Bromley, 
magistrate,  arrived  at  Hendlip  House,  with  a  commission  to  search  the 
mansion.    That  house  was  full  of  secret  apartments,  which  had  been  con- 
structed by  Thomas  Abington,  a  devoted  recusant.    There  were  staircases 
concealed  in  the  walls;   hiding  places  in  chimneys;   trap-doors;    double 
wainscots.     On  the  fourth  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  magistrate,  two  men 
were  forced  from  their  concealment  by  hunger  and  cold.    They  were  the 
servants  of  the  two  priests.    On  the  eighth  day  au  opening  had  be^n  found 
to  the  cell  where  Ghunet  and  Oldcome  were  hidden.    They  had  been  fed 
through  a  reed  with  broths  and  warm  drinks ;  the  reed  being  inserted  in  an 
aperture  in  a  chimney  of  a  gentlewoman's  chamber,  that  backed  another 
chimney  of  their  secret  room.     Gramet  afber  being  taken  was  kindly  used. 
He  was  examined  before  the  Privy  Council  on  the  13th  of  February,  and  the 
examination  was  often  repeated.    But  no  blandishments  and  no  threats  could 
induce  him  to  confess  his  participation  in  the  plot.    He  was  not  subjected  to 
torture,  although  his  unfortunate  companion,  Oldcome,  and  the  two  servants, 
appear  to  have  been  cruelly  treated.   One  of  these,  Owen,  died  by  his  own  hand 
in  dread  of  a  second  infliction  of  the  accursed  instruments  which  lawyers  and 
statesmen  were  not  ashamed  to  employ  in  their  blind  zeal  for  the  discovery  of 
treason.    Evidence  of  some  kind  against  Garnet  was  at  last  obtained,  by  a 
pretended  kindness  of  his  keeper,  who  told  him  that  by  opening  a  concealed 
door  in  his  cell  he  might  confer  with  his  fellow-prisoner,  Oldcome.    Two 
persons  were  so  placed  that  they  could  hear  the  greater  part  of  whatever 
words  were  exchanged.    There  were  several  of  these  conferences  between 
the  two  Jesuits ;  and  their  conversations  were  taken  down,  and  submitted 
to  the  Council.    The  facts  which  they  revealed  certainly  indicated  that 
Gkunet  had  a  knowledge  of  the  general  scope  of  the  plot ;  and  that  in 
these  conferences  he  made  no  attempt  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  accusation 
that  he  had  such  knowledge.    When  pressed  upon  these  points  he  boldly 
asserted  that  he  had  never  had  any  speech  or  conference  with   his   fellow 
prisoner.     Oldcome  had  admitted  the  fact ;  and  G-amet  at  length  acknow- 
ledged it,  justifying  his  previous  untruth  upon  the  principle  that  no  man  was 
bound  to  criminate  himself  until  the  charge  against  him  was  otherwise  proved. 
He  at  length  acknowledged  that  the  design  of  blowing  up  the  house  of  Par- 
liament on  the  first  day  of  the  Session  had  been  revealed  to  him  by  Greenway^ 
who  had  received  it  in  confession  from  Catesby  and  Wright.    He  maintained,, 
however,  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  tiun  Catesby  from  his  purpose.    The 
trial  of  Garnet  took  place  on  the  28th  of  March.    He  defended  himself  with 
ability  and  courage ;  in  which,  though  acknowledging  *'  that  he  had  done  more 
than  he  could  excuse  by  law  in  having  concealed  his  privity  to  the  design,** 
he  maintained  "  that  he  had  acted  upon  a  conscientious  persuasion  that  he 
was  bound  to  disclose  nothing  that  he  had  heard  in  sacramental  confession.'* 
He  was  found  guilty,  and  received  the  usual  sentence  for  treason.    After  his 
condemnation  his  examinations  were  renewed.    He  was  condemned  on  the 
28th  of  March,  and  was  not  executed  till  the  3rd  of  May.     Oldcome  had  been 
tried  at  Worcester,  and  was  executed  on  the  7th  of  April.    Dr.  Lingard  is  of 
opinion  that  Gurnet's  defence  had  made  a  favourable  impression  on  the  mind 
of  the  king;  and  that  his  avowals  on  the  subject  of  Equivocation,  after  his 
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-trial,  led  to  Ids  execution.  His  general  principlea  had  been  thus  expressed 
•in  a  paper  written  before  his  trial :  ''  ConcemiDg  equiTOcation,  this  is  my 
•opinion ;  in  moral  afiairs,  and  in  the  common  intercourse  of  life,  when  the 
truth  is  asked  amongst  friends,  it  is  not  lawful  to  use  equiTOcation, 
for  that  would  cause  great  mischief  in  society — wherefore  in  such  cases  there 
is  no  place  for  equivocation.  But  in  cases  where  it  becomes  necessary  to  an 
individual  for  his  defence,  or  for  avoiding  any  injustice  or  loss,  or  for  obtaining 
4iny  important  advantage,  without  danger  or  mischief  to  any  other  person, 
there  equivocation  is  lawful."  In  an  examination  after  the  trial  he  goes 
further,  and  holds  that  an  oath  might  be  lawfully  used  to  confirm  a  simple 
equivocation :  *'  This,  I  acknowledge  to  be,  according  to  my  opinion,  and  the 
opinion  of  the  schoolmen :  and  our  reason  is,  for  that  in  cases  of  lawful  equi- 
vocation, the  speech  by  equivocation  being  saved  from  a  lie,  the  same  speech 
may  be  without  perjury  confirmed  by  oath,  or  by  any  other  usual  way,  though 
it  were  by  receiving  the  sacrament,  if  just  necessity  so  requir^.''  Dr.  Lingard, 
with  a  candour  very  difi*erent  from  some  apologies  for  Gkmet  and  his  doc- 
trines which  were  put  forth  in  past  times,  says,  **  The  man  who  maintained 
such  opinions  could  not  reasonably  complain,  if  the  king  refused  credit  to  his 
asseverations  of  innocence,  and  permitted  the  law  to  take  its  course." 
Garnet's  opinions  were  not  shared  by  the  majority  of  the  Boman  Catholics 
even  in  his  own  day ;  any  more  than  the  same  body  in  general  approved  of  the 
murderous  project  in  which  Catesby  and  his  associates  were  involved.  During 
the  struggles  between  the  two  Churches  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  G-un- 
powder  Treason  was  the  standing  argument  for  denying  liberty  of  conscience 
to  our  Boman  Catholic  fellow-subjects.  Its  traditions  lingered  through  the 
•eighteenth  century,  to  support  the  same  oppression  in  a  mitigated  form.  They 
now  scarcely  siurvive  even  in  popular  prejudice  ;  for,  combined  with  the  spread 
4>f  knowledge  has  grown  up  a  spirit  of  charity  and  justice,  in  the  prevalence 
of  which  the  State,  having  ceased  to  persecute  or  to  exclude  for  religious 
•opinions,  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the  fanatic  or  the  casuist. 
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fulitmnt  of  160ft— Sututei  isiiiut  Papitta— Quae  I«wi — Humeri  of  the  Court — lariifaMi 
of  JuDei  upon  bii  litToiiritsa — Feodsl  ud — Impotitiaui  upon  merdundiu — KntSlWIii 
meat  in  Tirgini*— FrogmM  of  the  Coloar— Settloment  of  the  Klgrim  Fithtn  ia 
HuucbnuU— Charter  of  the  Kurt  India  Comptuij— Firrt  fuHarj  at  Siint — The  Kepi 
Tnlera  of  Hiiidoabui—EmbMsr  of  Sit  Thomaa  Uoe — Diuolation  of  the  FuliiBWL 
Haider  of  HenTy  ly.  of  Frtmoe — Aothoriud  tntnalation  of  the  Bible — Irdand — Fluti- 
tion  of  Uliter-'CnaUoQ  of  Buonela — The  New  lUrei — IncieMe  of  London. 

The  parliament  whicli  was  to  have  met  on  the  6th  of  NoTember,  1606, 
was  necesaarily  prorogued  to  a  later  period.  It  assembled  on  the  21it  of 
January,  1606.  It  waa  scarcelj  to  be  expected  that  tbe  discovery  of  a  con- 
Bpiracj  so  atrociouB  as  that  of  the  Gunpowder  project  should  have  induced  a 
parliament,  becoming  more  and  more  puritan,  to  deal  witb  the  papists  in  a 
spirit  of  toleration.  To  the  previous  BeveritieH  of  tbe  penal  code  vere  added 
various  penalties  which  touched  convicted  recusants  in  their  domestic  and  pri- 
vate relations.  All  Eoman  Catholics  who  bad  been  convicted  of  recusancy,  and 
all  who  had  not  received  the  sacrament  twice  in  twelve  months  in  a  Protestant 
cburcb,  were  also  required  to  take  an  oath  of  allegiance.  In  this  oath,  the 
pretended  power  of  the  pope  to  absolve  subjecta  from  their  obedience  was  to 
be  expressly  renounced ;  and  the  Boman  Catholic  was  further  to  swear  that 
be,  from  bis  heart,  abhorred,  detested,  and  abjured,  as  impious  and  heretical,  . 
"  tbe  danmable  doctrine  and  position  that  princes  excommunicated  or  deprived  ^ 
by  the  pope  may  be  deposed  or  murdered  by  their  subjects."  Looking  at  the 
history  of  tbe  country  lirom  the  time  of  tbe  Beformation,  it  can  scarcely  be 
maintuned  that  such  an  oath  was  unreasonable.  The  secular  priests  in  Eng- 
land recommended  their  brethren  so  to  declare  their  allegiance.  Tbe  papal 
muit  isaoed  a  breve  to  forbid  such  a  renunciation  of  the  deposiiig  power. 
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Cardinal  Bellannine  wrote  a  book  to  prore  tbe  unlawfulness  of  the  oath. 
Eing  James,  never  more  happy  than  when  engaged  in  a  theological  contro- 
Tersj,  published  An  Apologie  for  the  Oath  of  Allegiance ;  "  by  which/'  says 
Mr.  TTallam,  ''  he  incurred  the  contempt  of  foreign  courts  and  of  all 
judicious  men."  In  spite  of  the  threatenings  of  the  pope  and  the  sophis- 
tries of  the  cardinal,  many  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  all  the  Catholic 
peers  with  one  exception,  accepted  this  test  of  their  obedience  to  the  civil 
government. 

In  this  Session,  an  Act  was  passed  "  against  unlawful  hunting  and  stealing 
of  deer  and  conies ;"  which  states  that,  through  the  insufficiency  of  previous 
statutes,  ''many  riots,  manslaughters,  mischiefs,  and  other  inconveniences 
have  been  daily  committed,  and  are  like  to  be  committed,  if  circumspect 
remedy  be  not  hereunto  provided."*  There.was  to  be  fine  and  imprison- 
ment for  those  who  took  or  chased  game  in  any  grounds  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner;  and,  what  must  bave  been  a  frequent  cause  of  riots  and  man- 
slaughters, qualified  persons,  having  lands  of  the  clear  annual  value  of  lOOZ., 
were  empowered  to  seize  all  guns  and  sporting  implements  firom  unqualified 
persons,  the  qualification  being  as  high  as  40/.  a-year.  Evils  enough  have 
resulted  from  a  harsh  administration  of  the  game-laws  in  our  own  times ;  but 
such  a  distinction  as  this  law  of  James  made  between  the  great  proprietor 
and  the  substantial  yeoman  must  have  been  as  odious  as  it  was  impracticable. 
England  had  now  got  a  sporting  king,  who  told  his  ministers,  when  they 
implored  him  on  their  knees  to  attend  to  the  public  business,  that  his 
health  was  the  health  and  welfare  of  all,  and  that  he  never  would  forego  his 
exercise  and  relaxation.  His  brother-in-law.  Christian  lY .,  king  of  Denmark, 
came  over  to  England  in  July  1606 ;  and  James,  having  received  a  liberal 
subsidy  from  the  parliament,  indulged  in  every  species  of  disgusting  excess, 
in  which  the  royal  example  was  so  encouraging,  that,  writes  Harrington,  "  the 
ladies  abandon  their  sobriety,  and  are  seen  to  roll  about  in  intoxication."  t 
He  adds,  "  I  will  now,  in  good  sooth,  declare  to  you,  who  will  not  blab,  that 
the  gunpowder  fright  is  got  out  of  all  our  heads,  and  we  are  going  on  here- 
abouts, as  if  the  devil  was  contriving  every  man  should  blow  himself  up,  by 
wild  riot,  excess,  and  devastation  of  time  and  temperance."  The  next  session 
an  Act  was  passed  ''for  repressing  the  odious  vice  of  drunkenness;"  which 
vice  it  describes  as  "  the  overthrow  of  many  good  arts  and  manual  trades,  the 
disabling  of  clivers  workmen,  and  the  general  impoverishing  of  many  good 
subjects."  X  ^e  Statute  was  directed  against  the  sins  of  the  humble.  James 
and  his  profiigate  court  had  to  bear  a  severer  penalty  than  the  fine  of  five 
shillings  to  be  levied  on  a  convicted  drunkard.  They  had  to  bear  the  open 
exhibition  of  their  follies  on  the  public  stage ;  and  the  growing  contempt  of 
the  great  body  of  English  gentlemen,  such  as  Harrington,  who  writes :  "  I 
have  passed  much  time  in  seeing  the  royal  sports  of  hunting  and  hawking, 
where  the  manners  were  such  as  made  me  devise  the  beasts  were  pursuing  the 
sober  creation,  and  not  man  in  quest  of  exercise  or  food."  Such  were  the 
royal  sports  of  Theobalds,  where  Salisbury  was  entertaining  the  two  kings  ; 
and  where  king  James,  according  to  another  authority,  got  so  drunk  with 
king  Christian,  that  his  Britannic  majesty  was  obliged  to  be  carried  to  bed. 

'^  3  Jac  L  e.  13.  f  "Nng»  Antique^"  vol  L  p.  849.  If  4  J«c  L  o.  5. 
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Salubury,  in  anotlier  year  or  tvo,  lutd  maile  a  providetit  exchange  with  the  Ung, 
of  Theobalds  for  Hatfield ;  and  Tbeobalds  became  the  faroorite  .leeidence 
of  James,  where  he  dissipated  bis  bereditary  revennes,  aided  by  occanonsl 
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taxation ;  keeping  sometimes  a  decent  state  with  his  family,  bat  more  &«• 
quently  listening  to  the  ribaldry  of  unworthy  fsTourites,  beating  his  servants, 
and  swearing  and  cursing  habitually,  in  spite  of  the  statute  under  whidi 
common  people  could  not  have  that  diversion  without  paying  twdve  pence  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor.  * 

Although  king  Junes  was  intensely  devoted  to  hia  &vourite  sports,  exhi- 
biting himself  in  Waltham  forest,  and  in  other  Boyal  Chases,  leading  his  dogs 
in  a  grass-green  hunting  suit,  and  blowing  his  hunting-horn  with  the  lungs  of 
a  game-keeper, — although  he  was  sometimes  lying  in  bed  the  whole  day, 
ovei^orged  with  the  delicacies  of*  the  table,  and  filled  with  strong  wine, — he 
found  time  for  more  intellectual  pursuits ;  and  amongst  other  strange  literary 
performances  wrote  bis  famous  "  Counterblast  to  Tobacco."  He  hated  tbo 
tobacco-smokers  as  intensely  as  he  hated  the  Puritans  ;  but  nevertheless  both 
the  tobacco-consumers  and  the  Puritans  went  on  increasing.  Hia  dislike  of 
the  Indian  weed  was  probably  diminished  as  be  found  that  it  brought  a  con- 
*  8  Jk.  L  e.  SL 
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siderable  accession  to  his  reyenue;  for,  in  addition  to  his  own  inordinate 
expenses,  the  sums  wbich  he  bestowed  upon  his  minions  would  appear  incre- 
dible if  their  amount  did  not  rest  upon  the  most  trustworthy  authority.  His 
early  fayourites  were  needy  Scotsmen  who  had  followed  the  court  to  England. 
His  folly  in  this  costly  fayouritism  proyoked  the  indignation  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  was  one  of  the  main  causes  that  his  laudable  anxiety  for  a 
perfect  Union  of  the  two  kingdoms  of  England  and  Scotland  was  constantly 
defeated.  In  1607,  James  deliyered  a  speech  to  the  parliament  for  hastening 
the  Union — sensible  in  many  points — ^in  which  he  made  a  sort  of  apology  for 
these  preferences : — "  For  my  liberality,  I  haye  told  you  of  it  heretofore.  My 
three  first  years  were  to  them  [the  Scots]  as  a  Christmas.  I  could  not  then  be 
miserable.  Should  I  haye  been  oyerspariug  to  them,  they  might  haye  thought 
Joseph  had  forgotten  his  brethren ;  or  that  the  king  had  been  drunk  with  his 
new  kingdom."  *  But  he  also  said, ''  There  is  none  lefb  for  whom  I  mean 
extraordinary  to  strain  myself."  How  well  he  kept  his  word  may  be  inferred 
from  the  riches  which  were  obtained  and  layished  by  sir  James  Hay,  who  was 
afterwards  created  earl  of  Carlisle.  He  was  called  the  Scottish  Heliogabalus : 
and  first  won  the  king's  fayour  by  giying  him  *'  a  most  strange  and  costly 
toaaL**  Clarendon,  who  was  not  likely  to  speak  with  exaggeration  in  such  a 
ease,  has  left  this  character  of  Hay : — "  He  was  surely  a  man  of  the  greatest 
expense  in  his  own  person  of  any  in  the  age  he  liyed ;  and  introduced  more 
of  that  expense  in  the  excess  of  clothes  and  diet  than  any  other  man ;  and 
was  indeed  the  original  of  all  those  inyentions  from  which  others  did  but  tran- 
scribe copies.  He  had  a  great  uniyersal  understanding,  and  could  haye  taken 
•8  much  delight  in  any  other  way,  if  he  had  thought  any  other  as  pleasant 
and  worth  his  care.  But  he  found  business  was  attended  with  more  riyab 
and  yexations ;  and,  he  thought,  with  much  less  pleasure,  and  not  more  inno- 
cence. He  left  behind  him  the  reputation  of  a  yery  fine  gentleman,  and  a 
most  accomplished  courtier ;  and,  after  haying  spent  in  a  yery  joyial  life  aboye 
four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  which  upon  a  strict  computation  he  receiyed 
from  the  crown,  he  left  not  a  house  nor  acre  of  land  to  be  remembered  by."t 
Hobert  Carr,  afterwards  earl  of  Somerset,  was  another  of  the  brothers  of 
Joseph  whom  Joseph  did  not  forget.  Osbom  tells  a  curious  story  of  the 
ignorant  layishness  of  James.  He  had  giyen  Carr  an  order  upon  the  Lord 
High  Treasurer  for  twenty  thousand  pounds ;  but  the  Treasurer  apprehended 
*<  that  the  king  was  as  ignorant  of  the  worth  of  what  was  demanded  as  of  the 
desert  of  the  person  who  had  begged  it ;"  and  knew,  "  that  a  pound,  upon  the 
Scottish  accompt,  would  not  pay  for  the  shoeing  of  a  horse,  by  which  his 
master  might  be  farther  led  out  of  the  way  of  thrift  than  in  his  nature  he  was 
willing  to  go.'*  The  wise  Cecil,  according  to  this  story,  placed  the  twenty 
thousand  pounds  in  specie  upon  the  floor  of  a  room  to  which  the  king  was 
coming.  *' Whose  money  is  this?*'  said  James.  "It  was  your  majesty's 
before  you  gaye  it  away."  The  king  threw  himself  upon  the  heap,  and  swore 
that  Carr  should  haye  no  more  than  a  few  hundred  pounds. 

The  prodigality  of  the  king  was  carried  to  such  an  extent  that  the  goyern* 
ment  was  precipitated  into  dangerous  courses  to  find  the  means  of  its  gratifi- 

•  Cobbett*8  "Parliamentary  History,"  wl.  L  p.  1104. 
t  **  History  of  the  Bebellion,"  book  L 
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cation.  AcoordiDg  to  the  practice  of  the  Plsnt&geneta,  an  aid  was  asked  of 
the  sabject  when  the  king's  eldest  son  was  knighted.  James  levied  thia  tax 
when  prince  Henry  was  created  prince  ot  Wales  in  1610.  1^  prince  was 
justl J  popular;  but  this  tax  was  paid 
with  great  repininga.  A  custom 
which  belonged  to  the  feudal  oigan- 
isation  of  society  was  rerolting  to 
those  who  lived  under  a  yerj  differ^ 
-  ent  political  and  social  condition. 
But  a  more  strenuoaB  resistance 
was  made  to  the  imposition  of  heavy 
duties  on  all  merchandiae,  not  by 
authority  of  parliament  but  under 
the  great  seaL  In  the  Honae  of 
Commons  the  illegality  of  auch  im- 
positions was  argnedwith  a  thorough 
constitutional  knowledge.  The  king, 
with  his  wonted  arrogance,  com- 
manded the  Commons  not  to  enter 
upon  a  question  which  so  tonched 
his  prerogative.  They  presented  a 
strong  remonstrance,  of  which  t^ 
:  nervous  language  proclaimed,  witii 
a  warning  voice,  that  the  liberties 
of  England  were  not  to  be  tiius 

Hmiy,  FriDca  oj  Wda.    (FramDnrton'a  Foljaltdaa.)    invaded:    "The   policy  and   COnstl' 

tution  of  this  your  kingdom  appro- 
priates unto  the  kings  of  this  realm,  with  the  assent  of  the  parliament,  aa  well 
the  sovereign  power  of  making  laws,  aa  that  of  taxing,  or  imposing  upon  the 
subjects'  goods  or  merchandiBes,  as  may  not,  without  their  consents,  be  altered 
or  changed.  This  is  the  cause  that  the  people  of  this  kingdom,  as  they  ever 
showed  themselves  faithful  and  loving  to  their  kings,  and  ready  to  aid  them 
in  all  their  just  occasions  with  voluntary  contributions,  so  have  they  been 
ever  careful  to  preserve  their  own  liberiies  and  rights  when  anything  hath 
been  done  to  prejudice  or  impeach  the  same.  And  therefore,  when  their 
princes,  occasioned  either  by  their  wars  or  their  over-great  bounty,  or  by  any 
other  necessity,  have  without  consent  of  parliament  set  impoaitiona,  ^thcr 
within  the  land,  or  upon  commodities  either  exported  or  imported  by  the 
merchants,  they  have,  in  open  parliament,  complained  of  it,  in  that  it 
was  done  without  their  consents ;  and  thereupon  never  fiuled  to  obtain  a 
speedy  and  full  redress,  without  any  claim  made  by  the  kings  of  any 
power  or  prerogative  in  that  point."  •  The  commerce  of  the  countiy 
had  become  an  important  source  of  its  wealth ;  and  if  the  king  could  tax 
merchandtse  without  the  consent  of  parliament,  the  one  great  restraint 
upon  despotic  power  would  soon  be  swept  away.  At  this  period  there 
'  were  two  events  connected  with  commerce  far  more  important  to  the 
England  of  the  future  than  in  their  immediate  consequences,  which  reqiure 

*  Qsoled  I7  Ur.  Hallam  from  tha  Samei^  Tncti. 
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-especial  notice, — ^the  colonisation  of  North  America,  and  the  Charter  to  the 
East  India  Company. 

The  attempts  to  colonise  North  America  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth  had 
been  failures, — not  from  any  want  of  energy  or  of  forethought  in  the  origin* 
ators  and  conductors  of  these  great  schemes,  but  as  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  difficulties  that  must  always  beset  the  first  settlers  in  an  unknown 
region.  The  long  voyage  by  the  West  Indies  and  through  the  Gulf  of 
Florida  in  vessels  of  small  burthen  was  then  attended  with  real  dangers,  of 
which  modem  navigation  has  no  conception.  The  adventurers  were  generally 
men  unaccustomed  to  labour,  and  they  went  to  lands  where  they  believed 
that  the  fruits  of  the  earth  would  merely  require  gathering,  as  in  the  golden 
4ige,  to  find  that  starvation  could  only  be  averted  by  the  most  incessant 
toil.  Boanoak,  the  island  which  Ghrenville  planted  under  the  auspices  of 
Ealeigh,  had  been  deserted  in  1590 ;  and  whether  the  few  colonists  had 
iperished,  or  had  been  received  amongst  the  friendly  Indian  tribes,  was  always 
tmcertain,  although  Saleigh  had  never  lost  hope  of  discovering  them,  whilst 
^e  could  reward  any  mariners  for  the  search.  He  had  spent,  it  is  said,  forty 
thousand  pounds  in  his  noble  efforts  to  plant  an  English  colony  on  the 
northern  coasts  of  the  new  world.  He  was  a  state-prisoner ;  he  was  defrauded 
of  his  property  by  his  rapacious  sovereign ;  he  was  filling  his  declining  years 
with  high  contemplation  instead  of  heroic  action.  But  the  example  of  his 
jpeneverance  survived  his  misfortunes.  The  colonisation  of  North  America 
^TM  still  the  hope  of  generous  statesmen  and  bold  mariners.  Voyage  after 
voyage  was  undertaken.  Bartholomew  Gosnold,  having  been  the  first  to 
cross  the  Atlantic  by  a  direct  course  in  1602,  discovered  the  promontory  to 
which  he  gave  no  dignified  name.  Cape  Cod ;  and  he  laid  the  foundation  of 
^he  first  New  England  colony  on  Elizabeth  island.  Martin  Pring,  in  1603, 
•surveyed  the  coast  of  Maine.  George  Weymouth,  in  1605,  ascended  the 
westeon  branch  of  the  Penobscot.  The  undying  spirit  of  enterprise  which 
Saleigh  had  first  fostered  received  at  length  some  encouragement  from  the 
.-government.  In  1606,  James  granted  the  first  Charters  for  colonising  North 
America,  to  a  London  Company,  and  to  a  Plymouth  Company.  That  same 
jrear,  the  London  or  South  Virginia  Company  sent  out  three  ships,  with  one 
hundred  and  five  men  who  were  to  remain  as  settlers.  The  sagacity  of 
Saleigh  had  pointed  out  the  Chesapeake  Bay  as  a  favourable  place  of  settle- 
<ment.  A  storm  drove  these  adventurers  into  that  magnificent  anchorage. 
TFhe  two  headlands  were  named  Cape  Henry  and  Cape  Charles;  and  having 
ascended  a  fine  river  which  they  named  after  their  king,  they  planted  their 
-colony  in  a  pleasant  spot,  and  called  it  James  Town. 

Newport,  the  commander  of  the  ships,  and  James  Smith,  a  man  whose 
name  will  be  ever  associated  with  the  colonisation  of  America,  ascended  the 
James  river,  and  saw  the  Indian  chieftain,  Powhatan.  The  savages  were 
hostile  to  the  strangers :  "  the  emperor  of  the  country,"  as  Powhatan  was 
styled,  protected  them.  But  gradually  the  colonists,  unused  to  manual 
labour,  perished  of  want  and  disease.  Newport  left  for  England.  Some  of 
the  leaders  had  serious  contentions.  The  evil  destiny  of  Boanoak  seemed  to 
he  coming  on  James  Town.  But  Smith,  who  was  endowed  with  many  of  the 
•high  qualities  of  the  Elizabethan  age,  rallied  the  hopes  of  the  dispirited,  and 
<salmed  the  jealousies  of  the  quarrelsome.    In  the  winter  of  1607  the  colonista 
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h&d  seemed  a  supply  of  food  in  the  abundance  of  gams,  and  had  pnmded 
some  shelter  against  the  rain  and  cold.  Smith  set  off  upon  an  expedition  to 
explore  the  interior.  Hia  compamons  were  surprised  and  bntchered  hj  the 
Indians.  He  wonld  have  perished  with  them,  had  not  the  saTagea  coneetred, 
that  he  was  a  superior  being  when  he  showed  them  a  pocket  compass,  aad 
told  how  the  wondrous  needle  always  pointed  to  one  quarter.  He  asked  that 
a  letter  should  be  conveyed  to  James  Town ;  and  when  it  was  known  that  he 
could  so  endue  a  piece  of  paper  with  intelligence  as  to  speak  to  hia  distant 
companions  from  his  captivity,  he  was  beheld  with  snperstitiona  awe. 
Amongst  the  tribes  was  the  daughter  of  Powhatan,  named  Focahontaa.  Ilia 
muden  saved  the  life  of  the  Englishman,  who  had  gained  her  confidence.  She 
hung  upon  his  neck  when  the  tomahawk  was  raised  to  destroy  him ;  and  uh» 
induced  her  father  to  receive  him  in  a  strict  frieudship.  When  Smith  r^ 
turned  to  his  colony,  the  hundred  and  five  settlers  were  reduced  to  for^. 
Some  of  these  attempted  to  desert  in  the  pinnace  which  had  been  left  when 
Newport  sailed  to  England.  The  fortitude  of  Smith  never  iailed.  He  r^ 
stored  order,  and  again  went  forth  in  the  summer  of  1608  for  new  discoveries. 
In  an  open  boat,  with  two  or  three  companions,  he  navigated  three  thonsaail 
miles  of  the  American  coasts  and  rivers.  He  constructed  a  map  of  the  coun- 
try, which  is  still  in  existence.  He  explored  the  Patapsco  and  the  Potamae. 
He  established  a  communicatios  with  native  tribes.    He  saw  the  Mohai^i^ 


"who  dwelt  upon  a  great  water,  and  had  many  boats  and  many  men."    Oa 
hia  retam  a  second  body  of  emigrants  came  to  join  the  Yii^iniait  colony* 
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The  London  Company  required  that  the  ship  which  brought  them  should  re- 
turn with  gold,  or  laden  with  commodities.  The  settlers  had  accomplishea 
no  accumulations.  It  had  been  difficult  to  preserve  their  own  existence.  Tho 
Company,  with  the  same  ignorance  of  colonial  organisation  which  prevailed 
for  two  centuries,  had  thought  that  the  unskilled  and  the  idle,  who  would 
starve  at  home,  might  prosper  in  another  hemisphere.  Smith  wrote  to  the 
corporation  that  when  they  sent  again,  they  should  rather  send  but  thirty 
carpenters,  husbandmen,  gardeners,  fishermen,  blacksmiths,  masons,  and  even 
diggers  up'  of  the  roots  of  trees,  than  a  thousand  such  as  had  last  come  out. 
But  still  the  energy  of  the  man  triumphed.  He  taught  the  gentlemen  th& 
use  of  the  axe  and  the  spade ;  and  industry  slowly  achieved  its  rewards.  A 
new  Charter  was  granted  in  1609.  The  rage  for  emigration  extended.  Other 
ships  arrived,  with  men  of  broken  fortunes  and  dissolute  gallants.  Smith 
still  maintained  his  authority  over  the  useless  members  of  the  community. 
But  he  was  disabled  by  an  accident,  and  he  returned  impoverished  and 
enfeebled  to  England.  When  he  left,  there  were  four  hundred  and  ninety 
persons  in  the  colony.  In  six  months  they  were  reduced  by  their  idleness 
and  their  excesses  to  sixty.  The  settlement  was  about  to  be  abandoned  when, 
in  1610,  a  new  body  of  emigrants  arrived  under  the  leadership  of  lord 
Delaware,  who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Virginia.  There  was  again  a 
glimmering  of  prosperity ;  but  ill-health  compelled  the  return  of  the  wise 
governor  to  England.  In  1611  the  Council  at  home  exerted  itself  to  prevent 
the  great  scheme  of  American  colonisation  from  utterly  failing ;  and  six  ships, 
with  three  hundred  emigrants  and  abundant  supplies,  arrived  at  James  Town, 
under  sir  Thomas  Gtites.  A  distribution  of  land  to  each  emigrant  as  his 
private  property  gave  a  new  stimulus  to  industry.  The  colony  prospered. 
Indian  tribes  submitted  to  the  settlers.  Pocahontas,  the  beautiful  girl  who 
had  saved  the  life  of  Smith,  was  married  to  John  Bolfe,  a  young  Englishman. 
After  four  years  the  Indian  wife  and  mother  sailed  with  her  husband  to 
England ;  and  there  she  died.  It  was  not  in  the  natural  course  of  God's 
Providence  that  there  should  be  many  such  unions.  The  savage  man 
gradually  melted  away  as  the  civilised  man  occupied  his  forests,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  race  of  Powhatan  was  extinct.  The  Virginian  colony  went  on  to 
prosper.  Its  members  found  more  certain  riches  than  mines  of  gold  in  the 
cultivation  of  tobacco.  Their  prosperity  was  confirmed  by  their  free  institu* 
tions.  In  1621  they  obtained  a  representative  constitution,  in  which  the 
object  of  government  was  declared  to  be  "  the  greatest  comfort  and  benefit 
to  the  people,  and  the  prevention  of  injustice,  grievances,  and  oppression.'* 

Such  were  the  vicissitudes  which  attended  the  first  settlement  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race  on  the  North  American  continent.  There  was  another 
colony  formed  fourteen  years  later,  whose  planters  went  to  their  task  in  a 
solemn  spirit,  which  recognised  the  finger  of  God  pointing  the  way  to  a 
pleasant  land  where  they  might  enjoy  liberty  of  conscience,  and  be  free  from 
the  persecution  of  the  great  and  the  ridicule  of  the  licentious.  The  congrega- 
tion of  separatists  from  the  Church  of  England,  who,  with  their  pastor  John 
Aobinson,  had  become  exiles  in  Holland  in  1608,  had  thought  much  of  the 
settlements  in  North  America.  They  desired  to  live  under  the  English 
government,  if  they  could  be  secure  of  toleration  in  the  strange  land  which 
they  desired  to  colonise.     They  could  obtain  no  such  promise  from  the 
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government ;  but  thej  were  resolved  upon  their  enterprise.  They  had 
obtained  a  patent  from  the  London  Company,  and  they  obtained  funds,  on 
very  hard  terms,  from  London  merchants.  They  purchased  the  Speedwell,  a 
vessel  of  forty  tons :  and  hired  the  Mayflower,  of  a  hundred  and  eighty  tons. 
On  the  22nd  of  July,  1620,  having  left  some  of  the  brethren  at  Leyden,  thaj 
embarked  at  Delft-Haven.  Bobinson,  their  pastor,  did  not  accompany  them ; 
but  he  knelt  on  the  shore  as  the  emigrants  ascended  the  decks  of  the  May* 
flower,  and  gave  them  his  blessings  and  his  prayers.  This  events  so  insignifi- 
cant as  it  must  have  seemed  at  the  time,  so  all-important  in  the  real  history 
^f  England,  now  forms  the  subject  of  a  fresco  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The 
Pilgrim  Fathers,  as  they  are  now  aflectionately  called,  reached,  after  a  long 
and  stormy  voyage,  the  northern  shores  of  Virginia  in  November.  Their 
^political  constitution  was  a  simple  one.  Eorty-one  men,  whose  families 
:^mounted  to  sixty  more  persons,  formed  themselves  by  deed  into  a  civil 
body  politic,  for  their  better  ordering  and  preservation ;  and  agreed  '*  to  enact, 
constitute,  and  frame,  such  just  and  equal  laws,  ordinances,  acts,  constitu* 
"tions,  and  offices,  &om  time  to  time,  as  shall  be  thought  most  convenient  for 
i;he  general  good  of  the  colony."  On  the  11th  of  December,  an  exploring 
party  landed  in  Massachusetts  Bay,  at  a  spot  which  they  afterwards  de- 
termined to  call  Plymouth.  ^*  A  grateful  posterity  has  marked  the  rock  which 
^rst  received  their  footsteps.  The  consequences  of  that  day  are  constantly 
unfolding  themselves  as  time  advances.  It  was  the  origin  of  New  England ; 
it  was  the  planting  of  the  New  England  institutions."  * 

On  the  last  day  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  Charter  was  granted  by  queen 
Elizabeth  to  a  body  of  adventurers,  styled  '*  The  Governor  and  Company  of 
merchants  of  London  trading  to  the  East  Lidies."  This  charter  was  limited, 
in  its  exclusive  liberty  of  trading,  to  the  term  of  fifteen  years  ;  and  was  to 
be  renewed  if  the  privileges  so  granted  were  not  found  "prejudicial  or  hurtful 
to  this  our  realm."  A  direct  commercial  intercourse  vnth  Lidia  had  been 
previously  carried  on  by  the  Turkey  Company ;  but  the  maritime  trade  had 
been  in  the  possession,  first  of  the  Portuguese,  and  afterwards  of  the  Dutch. 
The  English  could  not  compete  with  these  rivals,  whilst  the  merchandise  in 
which  they  trafficked  was  burthened  with  the  heavier  cost  of  an  overland  route. 
The  trade  of  England  with  the  East  Indies  was  henceforth  to  be  carried  on 
by  sea.  Daring  the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  success  of  the  new  company  was 
^ery  doubtful.  Their  privileges  were  invaded  bj  James  at  the  beginning  of 
his  reign.  But  in  1609  their  Charter  was  renewed  without  limitation  of 
time ;  several  voyages  were  attended  with  large  profits ;  and  in  1612,  the 
Englishman  planted  his  foot  in  India,  having  obtained  permission  firom 
the  Great  Mogul  to  establish  a  factory  at  Surat.  But  the  prosperity  of  the 
Company  was  not  generally  held  to  be  beneficial  to  the  nation.  Camden 
doubted  "  whether  it  be  for  the  real  advantage  of  the  kingdom  to  have  such 
a  mass  of  money  exported,  and  so  many  men  lost  yearly  in  the  voyage."  The 
loss  of  mariners  by  sickness  and  the  perils  of  the  sea  was  held  to  be  the 
main  cause  of  the  decay  of  England's  navigation.  To  the  complaint  of  the 
^eavy  money  payments  for  Indian  produce  it  was  answered  that  the  countiy 

*  Bancroft,  "HiBtory  of  the  United  States,**  toL  i.  p.  313,  ed.  1839.    In  this  bnef  oatU»i 
of  the  first  colonisation  of  North  America,  we  have  followed  Mr.  BanGroft*8  lacid  narratiTC 
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flared  in  the  cost  of  Bpices  alone,  70,0001.  a  year ;  and  tliat  we  exported 
ctothB  to  the  aannal  Tolue  of  14,0001.  The  intercoune  with  India  hod  its 
romantic  aspects.  The  power,  the  magnificence,  the  unbounded  wealth  of  the 
Mogul  conqueroFB  of  Hindoetan  hod  long  been  iamiliar  to  the  Engliah  mind. 
Thomas  Coryat,  whom  Fuller  described,  in  the  bonaehold  of  prince  Henry,  as 
"  the  courtiers'  anvil  to  try  their  wita  upon,"  began,  in  1608,  to  satisfy  "  a  very 
burning  desire  in  him  to  surrey  and  contemplate  some  of  the  choicest  parts  of 
this  goodly  fabric  of  the  world."  Having  walked  over  many  countries  of 
Europe,  and  hung  up  in  his  parish  church'  as  a  memorial  the  one  pair  of 
shoes  in  which  he  had  trudged  nine  hundred  miles,  he  began  a  longer  march 
in  1612.  He  walked  from  Jerusalem  to  Agra,  the  seat  of  the  Great  Mogul, 
having  occupied  fifteen  months  in  this  trip.  Being  welcomed  by  the  English 
merchants,  he  there  rode  proudly  on  an  elephant,  and  was  represented  in 
his  grandeur  in  his  posthumous  book.     Having  obtained  an  audience  of 


Oofrntoohtealiphuit.    (From  >  woedoDt  In  hi*  *  OuffitkL*? 

Jehangir,  who  had  succeeded  the  great  Akbar  in  hia  mighty  Bovermgnty 
the  pedestrian,  having  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  Persian  and  other  ori- 
ental languages,  thus  addressed  the  emperor :  "  Lord  Protector  of  the  world, 
all  hail  to  you.  I  am  a  poor  traveller  and  world-seer,  which  am  come  hither 
&om  a  far  country,  namely  England,  which  ancient  historians  thought  to  have 
been  situated  in  the  farthest  bounds  of  the  West,  and  which  is  the  queen  of 
all  the  islands  in  the  world.  The  cause  of  my  coining  hither  is  for  four 
respects.  First,  to  see  the  blessed  £ace  of  your  majesty,  whose  wonderful 
fame  hath  resounded  over  all  Europe  and  the  Mahometan  countries.  When 
I  heard  of  the  fame  of  your  majesty,  I  hastened  hither  with  speed,  and 
travelled  very  cheerfully  ,  to  see  your  glorious  court.  Secondly,  to  see  your 
majes^'s  elephants,  which  kind  of  beasts  I  have  not  aeeu  in  any  other 
country.    Thirdly,  to  see  your  famous  river  Ganges,  which  ia  the  captain  ol 
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all  the  rivers  of  the  world.  The  fourth  is  this,  to  entreat  your  majeoty  that 
jou  would  vouchsafe  to  grant  me  your  graciouB  paae,  that  I  may  bvrel  into 
the  country  of  Tartaria,  to  visit  the  blessed  sepulchre  of  the  Iiord  of  the 
Comers ;  •  whose  fame  by  reason  of  his  wars  and  victories  ia  published  over 
the  whole  world :  perhaps  ho  ia  not  altogether  bo  iamoua  in  hia  own  coimtiy 
of  Tartoria  as  in  fiogland."  We  give  this  part  of  the  oration  of  the 
eccentric  traveller  to  indicate  the  vague  impresaion  which  then  preruled  id 
Eugland  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Mogul  mlera  of  India,  t  "  The  Lord  of  the 
Comers  "  had  become  popularly  known  by  Marlowe's  famous  tragedy  cf 
"  Tamburlaine  the  Qreat."  The  succesaors  of  the  sbepberd-king  had  achieved 
a  more  permanent  conquest  of  Hindostan  than  the  remorseless  warrior,  wh<^ 
having  deetroyed  Delhi,  and  carried  the  terror  of  liia  name  to  the  Chmges, 
was  content  to  recroaa  the  Indus  in  the  same  year  in  which  he  had  set  out 
upon  his  march  over  the  Obur  mountains  from  Samarkand.  In  another 
oeutury,  bis  descendant,  Baber,  having  lost  bis  own  inherited  dominion,  founded 
a  new  empire  in  India.  The  fourth  of  that  dynasty  sat  npon  the  Mogul 
throne  when  James  granted  his  charter  to  the  East  India  Company.  In  1615 
an  English  ambssBsdor,  sir  Thomas  Boe,  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Agra;  and 
there  he  was  resident  till  1619,  a  favourite  with  the  emperor  Jcbanglr,  moving 
about  with  the  jovial  ruler,  partaking  his  pleasures,  and  marvelling  at  the 


wealth  that  preaented  itself  in  so  many  tangible  shapes,  in  the  palaces  where  th» 
disciples  of  Mohammed  ruled  as  gods  over  the  crouching  tribes  who  lived  under 
the  Brahminicol  law.    The  ambassador  of  James  came  back,  to  tell  the  story 

*  Th«  Fenian  title  of  Tomerluie — Iiord  of  tbe  Oornen  of  the  world. 

t  Cnrr&t'e  "  CommeDditiani  to  hii  friendi  in  Kngluiil,"  dated  Sma  Agn,  1611,  in  "Tb« 
'Wcrts  «f  Jolm  Tajlar,  tha  Wklcr-Foct,"  1S30,  p.  SI. 
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^'bicb  others  had  less  authoritativelj  told,  of  the  riches  that  industry  might 
win  in  that  region  of  gold  and  pearls,  of  silk  and  ivory.  Any  project  for  con- 
<)uering  that  region  would  then  have  appeared  as  wild  as  the  scheme  of 
-Tamerlane,  to  cut  a  channel  to  unite  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bed  Sea^ 


i»  • 


**  That  men  might  quickly  sail  to  Lidia. 

"Sir  Thomas  Boe  had  looked  upon  Jehangir  riding  upon  an  elephant  in  the 
streets  of  Agra,  with  a  train  of  "  twenty  royal  elephants  for  his  own  ascend- 
ing, so  rich  that  in  precious  stones  and  furniture  they  brayed  the  sun  ;*' 
and  had  marvelled,  when ''  his  greatest  elephants  were  brought  before  him, 
some  of  which,  being  lord  elephants,  had  their  chains,  bells,  and  furniture  of 
gold  and  silver,"  how  "  they  all  bowed  down  before  the  king."  He  had  beheld 
how  the  emperor's  wives,  "  on  their  elephants,  were  carried  like  parakitoes 
half  a  mile  behind  him ;"  and  he  had  seen  the  closed  palanquins  of  the  female 
slaves,  borne  on  men's  shoulders,  amidst  crowds  of  mutes  and  eunuchs.  He 
had  been  at  the  great  huntings,  where  sport  assumed  the  pomp  of  war — ^very 
<lifferent  from  the  hunting-exercise  of  James  at  Eoyston  and  Theobalds.  He 
had  gazed  at  the  vast  cavalcades  of  armed  horsemen,  the  long  files  of  camels 
and  mules,  the  thousands  of  servants,  the  "  numbers  numberless  "  of  camp- 
foUowers,  when  the  emperor  went  forth  on  a  progress  from  one  of  the  imperial 
cities.  More  than  these  barbaric  splendours,  he  had  looked  upon  the  old 
gorgeous  palaces  of  the  earlier  race  of  Fathan  kings,  of  whose  works  it  is 
4said,  "  they  built  like  giants,  and  finished  like  goldsmiths."  t  The  palace 
and  mosque  of  Akbar,  near  Agra ;  the  mosques  and  tombs  of  Delhi ;  the 
public  buildings  in  every  city  where  the  characteristics  of  Saracenic  and 
Hindoo  architectiure  were  often  combined ;  the  tasteful  groups  of  domes  and 
minarets  ;  the  open  colonnades,  the  lofty  gateways,  the  terraces, — these  were 
works  of  art  rising  up  amidst  the  rich  eastern  vegetation,  which  would  cause 
Whitehall  and  Nonsuch,  St.  Paul's  and  the  abbey  of  Westminster,  the  old 
wooden  houses  of  Cheapside  and  the  brick  mansions  of  the  Strand,  to  be 
remembered  as  comparatively  mean  and  tasteless.  But  the  contrast  must 
have  been  almost  pamful  to  those  who  beheld  the  power  and  wealth  of  Eng- 
land represented  by  a  paltry  factory  at  Surat,  for  the  quiet  possession  even  of 
which  her  sailors  had  to  fight  with  the  Portuguese.  The  wildest  dream  could 
not  have  pictured  the  palaces  of  the  Moguls  turned  into  English  arsenals,  and 
their  polished  marbles  and  flowered  arabesques  hidden  beneath  the  whitewash 
characteristic  of  English  taste.^  By  no  prophetic  power  could  it  have  been 
imagined  by  one  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  looked 
upon  the  glories  of  the  Tartaric  emperors,  that,  before  the  middle  of  the 
•eighteenth  century,  the  sovereignty  which  was  to  be  carried  forward  under 
one  magnificent  ruler  to  an  unequalled  height  of  splendour  and  prosperity, 
should  then  ML  to  pieces  by  its  own  weight,  and  that  many  princes  of 
the  divided  empire  should  become  tributaries  to  "  a  Company  of  Christian 
merchants  of  a  remote  island  of  the  Northern  sea."  §  Even  if  a  partial  con- 
^quest  of  the  Mogul  tyrant  and  the  Hindu  slave  had  been  thought  possible  by 

*  ''Tamhnrlaine,**  part.  li.  act  t.  b.  8. 

t  FergnsBon,  '*  Handbook  of  Architecture,**  toL  L  p.  444. 

X  See  liir.  Pergunon,  book  ix.  c  4« 

§  Gibbon,  chap.  Ixr. 
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tboie  who  had  seen  how  the  Spaniard  had  subdued  and  eztemmiBted  th& 
descendants  of  the  Incae,  what  enthuBiast  could  have  beliered  that,  by  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  race  of  the  humble  settlera  of  Suist 
would  have  obtained  a  far  wider  dominion  than  the  g^eateat  of  theoe  Mogola ; 
— that  not  only  in  their  proudest  seats,  amidst  the  mined  palacea  and  the 
deserted  mosques  of  Shah  Jehan  and  AnrungEebe,  the  native  racea  would  hare 
been  disciplined  iu  the  military  arts  of  Europe,  but  that  they  would  become- 
the  instruments  of  bringing  under  one  foreign  dominion  the  Afghana  and  the 
Sikhs,  the  Bajpoots  and  the  Mahrattaa,  who  bad  shaken  the  foundations  of  the 
ancient  empire.  Who  that  then  had  seen  how  the  Tictim  of  tyranny  bad  bis 
life  trampled  out  when  the  despot  nodded  to  his  elephant ; — how  tfaa  roleis 
sat  under  golden  canopies  and  were  clothed  with  jewelled  silks,  because  they 
had  an  unlimited  command  over  the  property  of  all  the  industrious, — coold 
have  anticipated  that  a  stem  justice  and  a  confiding  toleration  would  extin- 
guish the  old  dominion  of  robbery  and  &aud,  throughout  a  region  twedve 
times  more  extensive  than  that  vHch  the  lawgivers  inhabited,  and  six  times 
more  populous  F  If  such  a  dream  could  have  ehown  how  the  energy  of  our 
race  might  triumph  over  disunited  barbarism,  would  not  the  dreamer  wake 


to  ask,  will  such  a  triumph  be  permanent, — will  not  the  Moslem  somo  day 
re-appear  in  the  sanguinary  pride  of  bia  oppression,  and  the  Hindoo  in  the 
blind  treachery  of  bis  superstition,  to  proclaim  the  dangen  of  an  overwe^ung 
confidence  in  the  might  of  civilisation  ? 
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The  strong  remonstranoe  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  1610,  against  im- 
positions upon  merchandise,  was  not  a  solitary  act  of  public  spirit.  They  had' 
stood  up,  session  afber  session,  to  protest  against  the  theories  of  the  king  that 
he  was  absolute ;  and  to  make  him  comprehend  that  there  was  a  power  supe- 
rior to  his  arbitrary  will.  He  had  issued  proclamations  which  assumed  the 
character  of  laws;  and  they  told  him  it  was  ''the  indubitable  right  of  the 
people  of  this  kingdom,  not  to  be  made  subject  to  any  punishment  that  shall 
extend  to  their  lives,  lands,  bodies,  or  goods,  other  than  such  as  are  ordained 
by  the  common  laws  of  this  land,  or  the  statutes  made  by  their  common  con- 
sent in  parliament."  Wheneyer  the  king  wanted  a  subsidy,  the  Commpns- 
immediately  preferred  a  petition  for  redress  of  grieyances.  Cecil  had  a. 
scheme  for  making  the  Crown  to  a  great  extent  independent  of  parliament, 
by  proposing  that  a  fixed  annual  revenue  of  200,000/.  should  be  granted,  on 
condition  that  the  king  should  give  up  the  right  of  purveyance,  and  the 
various  profits  derived  from  wardships  and  other  branches  of  ancient  prero- 
gative. The  session  of  1610  was  chiefly  employed  in  negotiations  for  this 
object,  which  was  termed  "  the  great  contract  with  his  majesty ;"  but  nothing 
had  been  settled  when  parliament  was  prorogued  in  July.  The  courtiers 
thought  that  the  adroitness  of  Cecil  had  prevailed  over  the  doubts  and  suspi- 
cions of  the  Commons.  ''  The  little  beagle,"  writes  one,  "  hath  run  about, 
and  brought  the  rest  of  the  great  hounds  to  a  perfect  tune."  •  "When  parlia- 
ment met  again  in  October,  the  Commons  were  out  of  humour.  Not  a 
grievance  had  been  redressed,  although  a  temporary  subsidy  had  been  granted 
in  the  expectation  that  some  of  the  evils  of  which  they  had  complained  would 
have  been  removed  or  mitigated.  In  November,  James  had  become  tired  of 
the  word  grievance.  He  would  dissolve  parliament.  He  had  been  patient^ 
bat  "  he  cannot  have  asinine  patience."  He  was  for  punishing  those  mem- 
bers who  had  uttered  offensive  speeches,  some  of  which  he  thought  amounted 
nearly  to  treason.t  The  parliament  was  dissolved  on  the  9th  of  February,. 
1611,  after  having  sat  nearly  seven  years. 

In  the  first  session  of  1610,  the  Treasurer  communicated  to  the  Lords  the- 
intelligence  of  the  murder  of  Henry  lY.  of  France.  Cecil  said  that  this  king 
was  an  assured  friend  to  their  sovereign  and  to  this  realm ;  and  an  especial 
defence  and  wall  between  the  reformed  religion  and  its  opponents  in  Christ- 
endom* The  English  minister  also  told  the  parliament  that  Henry,  at  his 
death,  had  a  great  army  in  readiness ;  but  Cecil  did  not  divulge  what  was  the* 
intent  for  which  this  army  was  levied.  James  was  not  likely  to  have  joined 
in  any  martial  project  against  the  Spanish  power ;  or  even  to  have  seconded 
Henry's  ''  grand  scheme,"  as  it  was  called,  for  a  great  European  confederacy 
that  would  have  put  an  end  to  warfare.  If  money  had  been  wanting  for 
accomplishing  that,  or  any  other  elevated  project,  James  would  have  stood 
aloof.  England  had  now  no  foreigpi  policy,  but  that  of  an  almost  ignominious 
neutrality.  The  cause  of  Protestantism  in  Europe,  which  was  at  the  same 
time  the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  had  lost  its  great  leader  when  Elizabeth  died. 
The  son  of  Mary  Stuart  had  no  opinions  but  those  which  resulted  from  hi» 
cowardice  or  his  selfishness.  When  the  Beforming  ministers  lectured  him  ia 
Scotland,  he  favoured  the  Papists.    Whilst  the  terrors  of  the  Gunpowder^ 

*  "  Gftlendar  of  Stete  Papers.*'    Letter  of  Sir  Boger  Alton,  p.  625.  t  Ibid.,  p.  646. 
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plot  were  uppermost  in  his  mind,  he  was  as  stannch  a  Protestant  as  the 
sternest  Puritan  in  his  parliament.  He  naturally  leaned  upon  that  party  in 
the  Church  of  England  which  supported  his  doctrine  of  absolute  power. 
In  his  contempt  for  the  opinions  of  his  subjects  he  thrust  episcopacy  upon 
the  kirk  of  Scotland.  For  the  rights  of  conscience  he  had  not  the  slightest 
regard.  He  exhorted  the  States  of  Holland  to  persecute  Yorstius,  an  Armi- 
nian  professor  at  Leyden.  In  1612  he  signed  a  writ  for  the  burning  in 
Smithfield  of  Bartholomew  Legate,  an  Arian,  whose  errors  he  had  yidnly 
attempted  to  remove  by  argument.  This  writ  was  not  a  mere  formal  instm- 
mant,  but  expressed  that,  the  Church  having  delivered  the  offender  to  the 
secular  power,  as  a  blasphemous  heretic,  the  king, "  as  a  zealot  of  justice,  and 
a  defender  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  willing  to  maintain  and  defend  the  Holy 
Church  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  same,"  holds  that  the  said  Bartho- 
lomew Legate  ^*  ought  to  be  burned  with  fire."  One  other  atrocity  of  the 
-same  kind  was  committed — ^the  last  of  such  barbarities  which  England  wit- 
nessed. *  To  the  "  religious"  king  James  is  our  present  translation  of  the 
Bible  dedicated.  That  translation  was  an  excellent  work,  and  it  was  right  to 
dedicate  it  to  the  sovereign  who  had  encouraged  the  undertaking.  But  it 
was  in  the  spirit  of  that  dangerous  adulation  which  hid  realities  from  James, 
as  they  were  hidden  from  his  successor,  that  he  was  told  in  this  dedication  that 
his  conduct  in  going  forward  **  with  the  confidence  and  resolution  of  a  man 
in  maintainmg  the  truth  of  Christ,  and  propagating  it  £ar  and  near, 
is  that  which  hath  so  bound  and  firmly  knit  the  hearts  of  all  your 
majesty's  loyal  and  religious  people  unto  you,  that  your  very  name 
is  precious  amongst  them;  their  eye  doth  behold  you  with  comfort,  and 
they  bless  you  in  their  hearts  as  that  sanctified  person,  who,  under  Gk)d, 
is  the  immediate  author  of  their  true  happiness."  It  might  be  supposed,  the 
king  being  herein  called  "  the  mover  and  author  of  this  work,"  that  the  Bible 
had  not  been  previously  known  in  England.  The  translation  of  1611  wis 
founded  upon  the  Bishops'  Bible  of  1568  ;  and  that  was  founded  upon  Cran- 
mer's  Bible ;  which  was  founded  upon  the  translations  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  of  the  earlier  reformers — ^the  Tyndal  who  was  burnt,  and  the 
Wycliffe  whose  ashes  were  cast  into  the  Avon.  In  such  a  work  it  was  the 
part  of  true  wisdom  to  deviate  as  little  as  possible  from  the  text  with  which 
the  people  had  become  familiar,  and  which  their  fore&thers  had  devoured 
when  it  was  dangerous  to  possess  the  sacred  volume.  It  does  not  appear  to 
us  an  objection  to  this  translation  that,  '*  in  consequence  of  the  principle  of 
adherence  to  the  original  versions  which  had  been  kept  up  ever  since  the 
time  of  Henry  VIII.,  it  is  not  the  language  of  the  reign  of  James  I."  *  Nor 
is  it  wholly  to  be  deplored  that  it  abounds  "  with  obsolete  phraseology,  and 
with  single  words  long  since  abandoned,  or  retained  only  in  familiar  use.'*  f 
It  will  be  a  national  misfortune  if,  to  get  rid  of  some  archaisms  in  this  trans- 
lation which  have  ceased  to  be  difficult,  the  noble  simplicity  of  our  Anglo- 
Saxon  tongue — "the  tongue  which  Shakspere  spake" — should  yield  to  the 
refined  Gallicisms  of  a  later  period ;  and  if  the  ^'  obsolete  phraseology"  of  the 
days  of  Hooker  should  be  driven  out  by  German  idioms  and  American  vul- 
garities.   In  this  translation,  as  in  every  species  of  contemporary  literature, 
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there  waa  bo  attempt  to  write  down  to  the  understandings  of  the  people. 
The  greftt  preachers  at  Paul's  Cross,  in  common  with  the  great  dramatic 
poets,  employed  the  most  elevated  language  and  the  richest  imagery,  in  union 
with  the  most  homely  phrases.  If  some  of  their  sentences  were  involved, 
some  of  their  words  unfamih'ar,  their  arguments  perplexing  in  their  subtlety, 
their  metaphors  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  comprehension,  the  whole 
tendency  of  what  they  uttered  was  to  elevate  the  minds  of  their  readers. 
Their  doctrine  might  be  abstruse,  their  illustrations  pedantic,  but  their  tone 
was  not  cold  and  passionless.    The  rudest  listener  caught  something  of  their 


excitement ;  the  instmoted  listener  did  not  retire  into  his  own  thoughts, 
wemried  by  platitudes  and  babjiima.  The  preachers,  whether  they  followed 
the  high-church  archbishop  Buicroft,  or  the  puritan  archbishop  Abbot,  were 
in  earnest.  They  had  great  truths  to  proclaim  to  all  men  alike,  and  they 
tasked  their  abilitiea  and  their  learning  to  utter  them  as  if  they  really  felt 
their  grandeur  and  solemnity. 

Whatever  were  the  differences  of  opinion  in  the  Snglish  Church,  and 
however  great  the  increase  of  non-conformists,  the  time  for  any  serious  at- 
tempt to  Te-«BtabUsh  Bomon- Catholicism  in  England  hod  evidently  puwd 
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away.  It  was  the  same  in  Scotland.  But  in  Ireland  the  great  bulk  of  the 
people  still  dung  to  the  Boman  Catholic  worship.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
reign  of  James  the  people  of  some  cities  boldly  ejected  the  Protestant  minis- 
ters from  their  churches ;  and  they  gave  other  demonstrations  of  a  general 
resistance  to  the  statutes  of  supremacy  and  uniformity  which  had  been 
passed  in  the  Irish  parliament.  Thej  were  met  by  a  stricter  execution  of  the 
laws  against  recusants  and  priests,  as  far  as  juries  could  be  found  to  enforce 
tnem.  In  the  meantime  much  had  been  done  to  bring  the  whole  of  the  king* 
dom  under  the  dominion  of  one  system  of  law.  The  king's  writ  now  ran  in 
every  part.  Old  customs  which  interfered  with  the  administration  of  justice 
were  abolished.  The  possession  of  lands  by  the  chieftains  was  regulated  ac- 
cording to  English  tenures ;  and  the  tenants  were  relieved  from  many  of  the 
exactions  of  their  lords.  The  one  evil  which  interfered  with  the  tranquil 
progress  of  civilisation  was  the  exclusion  from  civil  privileges  and  o£^es 
which  the  majority  had  to  endure,  on  account  of  their  faith,  at  the  hands  of 
the  minority.  The  great  Irish  chieftains,  Tyrone  and  Tyrconnel,  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  government  of  James,  and  had  been  graciously  received  at  the 
English  court.  But  the  alterations  in  the  tenure  of  lands  had  interfered 
with  what  they  considered  their  territorial  rights ;  and  the  denial  of  all 
toleration  to  the  Boman  Catholics  had  led  them  to  conclude  that  resistance 
to  the  government  might  once  more  be  attempted.  In  1607  they  suddenly 
departed  from  Ireland,  with  their  families.  They  had  embarked  in  treason- 
able schemes  which  they  had  no  power  to  carry  through.  Tyrone  became  a 
pensioner  of  Spain  and  of  the  pope,  and  died  in  1616  at  Biome.  The  two 
earls  having  been  attainted  of  treason  and  outlawed,  their  lands,  to  the 
extent  of  five  hundred  thousand  acres,  were  forfeited  to  the  crown.  It  is  to 
the  honour  of  the  government  of  James  that  this  opportunity  was  judiciously 
employed  in  accomplishing  what  is  called  "  the  plantation  of  Ulster.*'  Ex- 
traordinary inducements  were  held  out  to  English  capitalists  to  settle  in  the 
north  of  Lreland ;  the  corporation  of  London  received  large  grants  of  lands 
in  the  county  of  Derry,  upon  their  engagement  to  spend  £20,000  upon  the 
colony,  and  to  build  two  towns.  Hence  the  cities  of  Londondeny  and 
Coleraine.  The  lord  deputy,  sir  Arthur  Chichester,  carried  through  this 
project  with  great  energy  and  prudence.  The  mistake  of  granting  vast  tracts 
to  individuals,  as  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth,  was  not  repeated.  The  allotments 
were  in  portions  of  2000  acres,  1500  acres,  and  1000  acres,  the  grantees 
agreeing  to  build  according  to  their  several  proportions.  The  forfeited  lands 
were  divided  amongst  a  hundred  and  four  English  and  Scots,  fifty-six 
servitors,  and  two  hundred  and  eighty-six  natives.  Thus  was  Ulster  to 
become,  but  not  without  its  periods  of  fierce  contention  and  of  terrible 
massacre,  the  most  prosperous  and  enb'ghtened  province  of  Ireland.  Its 
half  a  million  of  acres  had  offered  a  precarious  existence  to  a  scattered  race 
of  half-civilised  and  marauding  natives.  It  became  the  seat  of  agricultural 
and  commercial  industry — a  model  to  the  rest  of  Ireland  for  removing  those 
social  evils  which  were  destined  for  two  centuries  to  press  far  more  heavily 
upon  her  than  political  jealousies  or  religious  disunions. 

The  plantation  of  Ulster  was  a  scheme  which  is  attributed  to  the  king 
and  to  his  able  counsellor.  Bacon.  It  soon  became  mixed  up  with  a  manosuvre 
to  put  some  ready  money  into  the  royal  treasury,  which  the  sturdy  parliament 
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iiad  refused  to  fill  except  upon  eonditiona.  Sir  Antony  Shirley,  according  to 
the  representation  of  his  bod  to  the  king,  had  the  merit  of  inventing  s  whole- 
sale mode  of  obtaining  aupplies  by  the  Bale  of  honours :  "My  father,"  he 
aays,  "  being  a  man  of  excellent  and  working  wit,  did  find  out  the  device  of 
making  baronets,  which  brought  to  your  majesty's  coffers  well  nigh  £100,000." 
A  new  title  of  honour,  intermediate  between  a  baron  and  a  knight,  was  to  be 
bestowed  npon  two  hundred  gentlemen  pOBaeseing  lands  to  the  yearly  value 
of  £1000 ;  and  they  were  each  to  pay  into  the  treasury  for  the  patent  the 
«um  of  £1095,  being  the  estimated  cost  of  thirty  soldiers  to  defend  the  aettlera 
in  Ulstor  for  three  years.  The  project  took  to  a  certain  extent.  In  ten  years 
ninety-three  patents  of  baronetoy  were  sold  ;  but  the  price  paid  for  them  was 
employed  in  other  purposes  than  the  military  protection  of  the  new  colony. 

King  James,  to  award  him  no  more  than  justice,  was  favourably  disposed 
to  any  large  enterprise  of  public  improvement ;  always  provided  that  it  offered 
him  A  chance  of  personal  gain.  'We  are  indebted  to  him,  in  some  degree,  for 
a  benefit  which  London  enjoys  to  this  day— the  supply  of  pure  water  by  the 
New  Hiver.  In  the  third  year 
of  the  king's  reign  was  passed 
"  An  Act  for  the  bringing  in  of 
a  &esh  stream  of  running  water 
to  the  North  part  of  the  City  of 
London."  It  was  to  be  brought 
from  the  springs  of  Chadwell  and 
Amwell,  in  Hertfordshire;  and 
the  Corporation  of  London  were 
ompowered  to  execute  the  work. 
The  Corporation  in  that  age, — 
«nd  the  character  has  not  abso- 
lutdy  departed  from  the  body, 
— was  not  very  energetic  in  setting  about  costly  enterprises  for  the  public 
good.  They  did  not  undertake  this  work  themselves  ;  and  when  a  spirited 
citisen  and  goldsmith  at  his  own  risk  engaged  in  the  undertaking, — a 
mighty  work  in  those  days  and  indeed  at  any  time, — the  Corporation  re- 
fused him  any  pecuniary  aid.  James,  when  Hugh  Middloton  had  spent 
all  his  private  fortune,  covenanted  with  him  to  bear  half  the  share  of 
the  expense.  The  work  was  completed  in  1613.  Before  the  opening  of 
the  New  Biver,  London  was  supplied  with  water  from  the  public  conduits ; 
and  by  the  water-works  at  London  Bridge,  erected  in  1682,  by  Peter  Morris, 
»  Dutchman.  London  in  the  reign  of  James  was  rapidly  increasing.  Other 
aupplies  were  needed.  The  city  had  become  nearly  joined  to  Westminster; 
which  an  intelligent  writer  chiefly  attributes  to  the  onion  with  Scotland  under 
the  king :  "  For  the  Scots,  multiplying  themselves  here  mightily,  nestled  them- 
aelves  about  the  court ;  so  that  the  Strand,  from  mud  walls  and  thatohed 
homes,  came  to  that  perfection  of  buildings,  as  now  we  see."  *  Tet  this 
metropolis  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  very  different  from  the  metropolis 
of  the  nineteenth.  It  was  a  city  whose  most  crowded  thoroughfares  were  in 
the  nraghbouriiood  of  pleasant  fields.    The  same  writer  says, "  Qo  and  walk 
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in  her  fields,  you  ahaM  see  some  shooting  at  long  maAn,  some  at  butts ;  »ot» 
howling  upon  dainty  pleasant  greens."  The  citisens  had  oi;lf  to  step  oat  of 
Moorgate  into  Finsbury  fields,  to  pursue  their  archery.  The  rural  occnpicn 
of  the  "town  of  St.  Qiles'  in  the  Fields"  were  sometimes  nsited  by  the  orban 
dwellers  of  HoIborQ  and  the  Strand,  who  went  thither  to  take  the  air;  but 
the  road  which  led  to  that  village  into  Holbom,  and  by  Drory  Lane,  throogfa 
the  growing  traffic  had  become  "  foul  and  dangerous  to  all  that  pass  that  way."  * 
The  growth  of  London  had  been  attempted  to  be  repreaied  by  statutory  enact- 
ment under  Elizabeth.  James  thought  to  accomplish  the  same  end  by  pnv 
clamationB.  He  said  that  the  new  buildings  were  "  but  a  shelter  for  those 
who,  when  they  had  spent  their  estates  iu  coaches,  lacqueys,  and  fine  clothes. 
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like  Frenchmen,  lived  miserably  in  their  houses,  like  Italians."  He  com- 
manded all  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  had  mansions  in  the  countiy,  to 
return  to  them,  and  there  abide,  till  the  end  of  the  summer  season.  He  com- 
manded them  to  go  home  to  celebrate  the  feast  of  Christmas  and  to  keep 
hospitality.  The  great  people  little  heeded  these  proclamatione ;  and  the 
House  of  Commons  told  him  they  were  illegal.  London,  from  the  happy  cir- 
numstances  of  her  position,  was  sure  to  increase  with  the  increase  of  commerce. 
The  presence  of  the  courts  of  law  at  Westminster,  the  circumstance  of  the 
rapital  being  the  seat  of  government,  favoured  this  increase.    But  one  gnat 
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DBtnnl  wue  was  &r  more  important  to  ita  prosperity  tban  thete  inddental 
advantages.  JameB,  having  been  refused  a  benevolence  by  the  City,  sent  for 
the  Corporation ;  and  vowed  that  he  would  remove  his  own  court  and  the 
courts  ofWestminater  Hall — he  would  send  the  Becords  in  the  Tower  to  a  more 
loyal  place — he  would  bring  ruin  upon  the  disobedient  Londonerg.  Hie  Lord 
Mayor  replied,  "  Tour  majesty  hath  power  to  do  what  you  please,  and  your 
<Sty  of  London  will  obey  accordingly ;  but  she  humbly  deaireB  that  when 
jour  mt^eety  shall  remove  your  courts  you  would  pleaoe  to  leave  the  Thamea 
l)dund  you."  * 

*  "  Loodinopolii,''  p.  IB. 
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Ambellft  Sta*rt— Denth  o(  Salisborj— Robert  Chit,  king'e  favourite — Death  of  Prioos  Henrr— 
Mftrriago  of  the  FrinoeM  Eiiiabetli— The  «ddl«d  Pfu-limnent— Seorgfl  Villieci,  the  ne- 
fftvoBrite — JIurdcr  of  Oyarburj — Trials  for  tho  munJer — Somereet  aad  hia  count*" 
eoDTioted— CoDduct  of  the  King— Sir  Edward  Coke  dismissed —Proclamation  for  Sports. 
Note  on  the  Secret  Communicatioiia  betveen  the  King  and  Sir  Qeorge  More. 


One  of  the  overt  acta  of  treason  witli  which  sir  "Walter  Baleigh  was 
charged  upon  his  trial,  was  that  he  had  conferred  with  lord  Cobham  for  the 
support  of  Arabella  Stuart's  claim  to  the  crown  of  England.*  The  bidy 
hereelf  was  present  at  this  trial.  It  13  not  at  all  clear  that  this  design  had 
been  seriously  entertained ;  and  certainly  ArabeUa  herself  had  given  no 
sanction  to  it.  She  was  the  cousin  of  king  James ;  being  the  only  child  of 
Charles,  earl  of  Lennox,  the  grandson  of  Margaret  Tudor.  Her  parents 
died  young;  and  she  was  brought  up  by  her  maternal  grandmother,  the 
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countess  of  Shrewsbuiy.  If  James  bad  died  childless,  Arabella  Stuart  would 
bave  been  tbe  lineal  beir  to  tbe  crown.  During  tbe  reign  of  Elizabeth  she 
was  occasionallj  at  court ;  and  tbe  queen  pointed  ber  out  to  tbe  wife  of  tbe 
Prencb  ambassador,  wben  sbe  was  about  twelve  years  old,  as  a  girl  of  talent, 
wbo  would  one  daj  be  a  great  lady.  After  the  accession  of  James  sbe 
appears  to  bave  been  in  mucb  favour.  In  1604  sbe  received  tbe  grant  of  an 
annual  pension  for  life  of  10002.  *  In  1609  sbe  bad  tbe  profits  of  a  monopoly, 
in  tbe  privilege  of  nominating  tbe  sellers  of  wines  and  spirits  in  Ireland,  t 
In  tbat  year  sbe  appears  to  bave  given  offence  by  listening  to  some  overtures 
for  marriage.  In  1610  it  was  discovered  tbat  William  Seymour,  tbe  second 
son  of  lord  Beaucbamp,  was  endeavouring  to  gain  tbe  lady  Arabella  as  bis 
wife.  Tbey  were  brought  before  the  Council,  and  protested  that  they  never 
intended  marrying  without  the  king's  consent.  In  a  few  months  they  were 
privately  married.  The  husband  was  sent  to  the  Tower ;  the  wife  was  placed 
in  official  custody.  On  the  3rd  of  June,  1611,  she  escaped  from  Highgate, 
disguised  as  a  man ;  having  drawn  "  a  pair  of  great  French  fashioned  hose 
oyer  ber  petticoats,  putting  on  a  man's  doublet,  a  manlike  perruque  with  long 
locks  over  her  hair,  a  black  hat,  black  cloak,  russet  boots  with  red  tips,  and  a 
rapier  by  ber  side."  Seymour  meanwhile  had  escaped  from  the  Tower,  also 
m  disguise.  Arabella  rode  to  Blackwall ;  and  then  crossed  to  Lee.  A  French 
bark,  hired  for  the  occasion,  was  there  lying  at  anchor,  and  wben  she  went  on 
board,  tbe  captain  stood  out  to  sea,  without  waiting  for  Seymour,  who  was 
expected  to  join  bis  wife.  They  never  saw  each  other  again.  Arabella  was 
captured  in  the  French  bark  by  an  English  pinnace  that  had  been  sent  in 
chase  of  the  fugitives ;  and  she  was  carried  to  the  Tower.  Seymour  escaped 
to  Ostend.  The  jealousy  of  king  James  would  never  permit  him  to  show  any 
mercy  to  his  unhappy  cousin.  She  died  in  the  fourth  year  of  ber  imprison- 
ment, worn  out  with  a  grief  which  ended  in  mental  derangement.  Of  the 
cruelty  of  the  king  to  bis  kinswoman  there  can  be  no  doubt.  The  illegality 
of  her  imprisonment  is  equally  clear.  It  could  not  be  justified  by  the  very 
distant  possibility  that  any  issue  of  a  marriage  between  two  persons  who 
each  were  of  the  blood  royal  might  be  dangerous  to  tbe  Buccession.;^  Arabella 
was  treated  by  James  with  far  greater  harshness  than  was  used  to  Catherine 
Grey  by  Elizabeth ;  nor  was  there  the  apology  in  James's  case,  as  in  that  of 
the  queen,  that  tbe  title  of  the  reigning  sovereign  was  open  to  dispute. 
Arabella  was  tbe  victim  of  a  causeless  injustice,  "  through  tbe  oppression  of  a 
kinsman  whose  advocates  are  always  vaunting  his  good  nature."  § 

In  May,  1612,  died  Eobert  Cecil,  earl  of  Salisbury.  "  He  was  a  good 
statesman,  and  no  ill  member  of  the  Commonwealth,"  says  sir  Simonds 
D'Ewes ;  but  he  died  amidst  "  a  general  hate,  almost  of  all  sorts."  ||  Bacon 
has  described  him  as  "  a  more  fit  man  to  keep  things  from  growing  worse, 
but  no  very  fit  man  to  reduce  things  to  be  much  better."  When  be  was  gone, 
things  did  grow  much  worse.  He  bad  left  an  empty  treasury,  which  he  bad 
vainly  attempted  to  fiU  by  his  scheme  for  a  permanent  revenue.  Tbe  constant 
manifestation  of  an  arbitrary  temper  on  the  part  of  tbe  king,  "  willing  to 

♦  "  Calendar  of  State  Papers,"  p.  178.  f  Ibid.,  p.  556. 

t  Seymour  was  grandson  of  the  earl  of  Hertford  wbo  married  Catherine  Qrtj.  See  ante,  p.  1 63. 

S  Hallam,  vol  I  p.  851.  il  **  AatobiognH;>h7,*'  vol  1.  p.  50. 
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wound,  bnt  yet  alrud  to  Btrike,"  made  the  Commons  ding  with  gieat  tenadtf 
to  their  undoubted  power  of  refunng  supplies.  Bobert  Carr  succeeded  Cecil, 
not  as  prime  minister ;  but  he  was  all-powerful  as  prime  fiiTourite.  Before 
the  death  ef  Cecil,  the  king's  minions  had  not  ostensibly  inflnenced  public 
affairs.  James  gormandised  with  Heliogabslus  TSsj ;  and  when  Carr,  a  raw 
Scotch  lad,  had  broken  bis  leg  in  the  tilting-jard,  the  king  watched  orer  his 
recovery,  placed  him  about  his  person, pinched  bis  cheek,  taught  him  Latin,* 
bestcwed  on  him  forfeited  lands,  created  him  bsron  Branspath  and  then 
viscount  Bocheater,  and  made  him  a  knight  of  the  garter.  But  neither  Ilaj 
nor  Can*  appear  to  have  meddled  with  the  functions  of  a  Treasnrer  or  Secretarf 
of  State  while  Cecil  lived.  For  four  years  after  that  minister's  death  Carr 
ruled  supreme,  till  another  favourite  came  to  eject  him.  The  history  of  this 
period  is  disgusting  to  trace  in  contemporary  memoirs  and  documents,  and 
much  of  it  is  unfit  to  be  related  in  a  modem  narrative.  Justly  does 
Til.  Carlyle  say,  "  Somerset  Ker,  king's  favourite,  son  of  the  Laird  of  Ferme- 
herst,  he  and  his  extremely  unedifying  affnirs^eicept  as  they  might  tran- 
siently affect  the  nostrils  of  some  Cromwell  of  importance — do  not  much 
belong  to  the  History  of  England.  Carrion  ought  at  length  to  be  buried."  t 
Yet  they  cannot  be  wholly  passed  over.  The  "  extremely  unedifying  affairs  " 
of  the  court  of  James  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  momentous  events  of  - 
the  next  reign.  The  disgust  of  the  sober  and  rehgtous  part  of  the  com- 
munity drove  vast  numbers  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  religious  asceticism. 
In  proportion  as  the  Puritans  were  hated  by  the  courtiers,  denounced  in  the 


high-church  pulpits,  ridiculed  upon  the  stage,  they  grew  in  the  real  strength 
of  their  earnest  principles ;  and  they  gained  an  enormous  accession  of  strength 
in  town  and  countty,  of  those  who,  "  out  of  mere  morality  and  civil  honesty, 
discountenanced  the  abominations  of  those  days."  Their  religion  "wss 
fenced  with  the  liberty  of  the  people,  and  bo  linked  together,  that  it  was 
impossible  ,to  make  them  slaves  till  they  were  brought  to  be  idolaters  of 
royalty  and  glorious  lust,  and  as  impossible  to  make  them  adore  these  gods 
while  they  continued  loyal  to  the  government  of  Jesus  Christ."  J     So  writes 
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Lucy  Kutchinson,  one  ia  whom  the  beauty  of  holineBs  is  presented  under  its 
noblest  aspects  of  manly  courage  and  femiaine  tenderaesa. 

In  1606,  oD  Twelfth  Night,  a  masque  was  performed  at  court,  of  which 
Jonson  wrote  the  verses,  and  Inigo  Jones  superintended  the  decorations  and 
machinery.  This  "  Masque  of  Hymen  "  was  to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  the 
carl  of  Eases,  a  boy  of  Iburteeu  years,  with  lady  Frances  Howard,  a  girl  of 
thirteen.  In  1613,  there  wsa  another  masque  in  honour  of  the  marriage  of 
this  lady  with  Kobert  Carr,  then  created  carl  of  Somerset.  Tlie  young  Esacz 
had  gone  abroad  after  hia  marriage ;  and  his  child-bride  had  lived  amongat  the 
eeductiona  of  the  court — "  incomparably  the  moat  disgraceful  scene  of  profligacy 
which  this  country  has  ever  witnessed."  *  The  odious  circumstances  which 
attended  the  divorce  of  lady  Easei,  that  she  might  be  bestowed  upon  her 
paramour,  Somerset,  brought  equal  disgrace,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  upon  the 
king  who  urged  the  divorce  in  the  most  unkingly  manner,  and  upon  the  £ccle< 
aiaatical  Court  which  decreed  it.  The  king,  in  pandering  to  an  adulterous 
connexion,  dared  to  tell  archbishop  Abbot,  who 
opposed  the  disgraceful  proceeding,  "  the  best 
thankfulness  that  you,  that  are  so  far  my 
creature,  can  use  towards  me,  is  to  reverence 
and  follow  my  judgment,  and  not  to  contradict 
it,"  t  This  profligate  man  was  now  freed  from 
the  observation  of  his  two  elder  children,  whoae  U 
Uvea  and  opinions  were  not  in  esact  agree- 
ment with  his  own.  Prince  Henry  was  in  his  ' 
nineteenth  yeari  when,  on  the  6th  of  November, 
1612,  he  died,  after  a  short  illness.  The  . 
prince,  although  there  was  no  public  difference  ^  ' 
between  them,  had  probably  as  little  respect  for 
the  king  as  the  king  had  affection  for  the  prince. 
Between  Henry  and  Somerset  there  was  decided 
enmity.  The  popularity  of  the  prince,  who 
was  an  especial  hope  of  the  strict  religious 
section  of  the  nation,  was  ofTensive  to  the  img ; 
court  was  frequented  by  a  very  different  class  of  i 
thronged  rouud  the  court  of  the  king,  James  was  heard  to  exclaim,  "  will 
ho  bury  me  alive?"  Henry  was  attached  to  Haleigh,  whom  be  often 
visited  in  prison  ;  and  he  loved  to  hear,  aa  he  might  have  heard  from  him, 
stories  of  the  martial  princes  of  our  Flantagenet  race,  and  of  the  later  period 
when  the  support  of  the  Protestantism  of  Europe  was  the  great  policy  of 
England.  Ue  has  been  reported  to  have  said,  with  regard  to  the  unprisoned 
Baleigh,  that  only  such  a  king  as  his  father  would  keep  such  a  bird  in 
such  a  cage.  "When  Henry  died,  there  was  an  outcry  that  be  had 
been  poisoned.  D'Ewes  says, "  It  is  not  improbable  but  that  he  might  over- 
heat and  distemper  himself  in  some  of  those  sports  and  recreations  he  used 
in  his  company ;  but  the  strength  of  his  constitution,  and  the  vigour  of  his 
youth,  might  have  overcome  that,  had  he  not  tasted  of  some  grapes  as  bo 
played  at  tennis,  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned."  X  Some  circumstances 
t  Amot,  "The  great  Ojerof  Pouoaing,"  p.  8. 
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which  were  difldoeed  a  few  jeais  later  fayoured  this  Buspidon.  But  whaterer 
might  be  the  cause  of  prince  Henry's  death,  his  father  exhibited  some  struige 
feelings  which  strongly  contrast  with  the  national  grief^  when  ^  the  lamen* 
tation  made  for  him  was  so  general  as  eren  women  and  children  partook  of 
it  *'  *  There  had  been  a  negotiation  for  marrying  Heniy  to  a  princess  of 
Prance ;  and  within  three  days  of  his  death  Bochester  directed  our  ambas- 
sador, who  had  the  decency  not  then  to  propound  the  matter,  to  make  over- 
tures  for  the  marriage  of  the  same  princess  to  the  king's  remaining  son, 
Charles.  Henry  was  buried  at  Westminster  on  the  7th  of  December. 
There  was  no  time  lost  in  grief;  for  on  the  14th  of  February  following  the 
princess  Elizabeth  was  married  at  Whitehall  to  Prederick,  the  elector 
palatine.  The  king  again  demanded  a  feudal  aid  on  this  occasion,  as  he  had 
demanded  one  when  his  eldest  son  was  created  prince  of  Wales.  It  defrayed 
only  a  portion  of  the  enormous  expenses  of  the  marriage  festivities.  The 
union  was  a  happy  one  in  the  mutual  affection  of  the  prince  and  princess. 
It  was  doomed  to  be  unfortunate  in  the  loss  which  the  elector  sustained 
of  his  hereditary  dominions,  when  he  consented  to  be  chosen  king  of 
Bohemia.  The  demeanour  of  a  light-hearted  girl  of  sixteen  at  her  bridal  cere- 
mony was  held  to  be  prophetic  of  evil : — "  While  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury was  solemnizing  the  marriage,  some  eruscations  and  lightnings  of  joy 
appeared  in  her  countenance,  that  expressed  more  than  an  ordinary  smQe, 
being  almost  elated  to  a  laughter,  which  could  not  clear  the  air  of  her  fate, 
but  was  rather  a  forerunner  of  more  sad  and  dire  events."  f  From  the 
twelfth  child  of  the  princess  Elizabeth  the  House  of  Brunswick  inherits  the 
crown  of  this  kingdom. 

Hume  has  said,  with  some  truth,  *^  except  during  sessions  of  parliament, 
the  history  of  this  reign  may  more  properly  be  called  the  history  of  the  court 
than  that  of  the  nation."  But  the  exception  is  a  very  considerable  one. 
During  sessions  of  parliament  we  clearly  trace  how  the  nation  was 
growing  into  a  power  truly  formidable  to  the  arbitrary  disposition  of  the 
king  and  the  selfish  indulgences  of  the  court.  We  see  in  these  sessions 
of  parliament  of  what  materials  the  English  nation  was  composed.  When 
we  open  the  parliamentary  debates  of  this  period,  we  find  abundant  evidence 
that  such  of  the  gentlemen  of  England  as  remained  uncorrupted  by  court 
favours,  and  had  not  "  learnt  the  court  fashion,"  J  were  not  only  a 
spirited  race  but  were  highly  intelligent.  They  were  perfectly  acquainted 
with  the  laws  of  their  country  and  the  history  of  its  constitution.  The; 
had  not  only  solid  arguments,  but  carefully  sought  precedents,  to  shape 
their  resistance  to  impositions  and  benevolences,  to  monopolies  and  purvey- 
ance, to  proclamations  which  claimed  to  have  the  force  of  statutes,  but  which 
were  only  legal  if  they  prescribed  obedience  to  some  established  principle  of 
constitutional  government.  They  were  practically  familiar  with  the  laws  of 
property,  and  with  the  admiMstration  of  justice  in  their  several  localities.  A 
writer  whose  learning  and  industry,  if  his  life  had  been  longer  spared,  would 
liave  no  doubt  added  many  more  able  contributions  to  our  history,  says  of  the 
country  gentlemen,  "undoubtedly,  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  seventeenth 
century  a  great  amount  of  solid  and  polite  learning  distinguished  them ;  and 

♦  **  Autobiogrmpby,"  vol.  i.  p.  46.        t  Wilaon,  "Life  of  James  I."        t  Mrs.  Hutchinson. 
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to  this  must  be  attributed  the  energetic  resistance  which  the  king  and  his 
corrupt  courtiers  met  with  in  their  insane  crusade  against  the  liberties  of 
England."  *  The  parliament  which,  after  an  interval  of  four  years,  met  on 
the  6th  of  Apnl,  1614,  was  called,  not  for  any  purpose  of  general  legislation, 
but  in  the  expectation  that  by  proper  management  it  might  relieve  the  king's 
necessities.  Bacon,  then  attorney-general,  sir  Henry  Neville,  and  some  others, 
undertook  to  bring  the  Commons  into  a  gracious  frame  of  mind,  by  inducing 
the  king  to  relax  some  of  his  claims  of  prerogative,  which  were  called  griev- 
ances, and  thus  to  obtain  a  liberal  supply.  The  scheme  could  not  be  concealed ; 
and  hence  these  politicians  obtained  the  name  of  "  undertakers."  The  king 
in  his  opening  speech  protested  that  it  was  as  false  as  it  would  have  been 
unworthy  of  himself,  that  he  should  employ  **  private  undertakers  "  who 
''  would  do  great  matters."  Bacon  laughed  at  the  notion  that  private  men 
should  undertake  for  all  the  Commons  of  England.  In  1621  James  openly 
acknowledged  what  he  had  before  denied.  Mr.  Hallam  points  to  this  circum- 
stance as  showing  "  the  rise  of  a  systematic  parliamentary  influence,  which 
was  one  day  to  become  the  mainspring  of  government."  Hume  says,  '*  so 
ignorant  were  the  Commons,  that  they  knew  not  this  incident  to  be  the  flrst 
infallible  symptom  of  any  regular  or  established  liberty."  The  Commons 
knew  better  than  the  historian,  that,  whatever  might  have  been  attempted 
imder  despotic  princes,  there  was  an  ancient  system  of  ^*  regular  or  established 
liberty,"  which  did  not  require  any  symptoms  for  its  manifestation.  They  did 
not  acknowledge  what  the  historian  has  constantly  inferred,  that  the  notion 
of  liberty  was  a  sudden  growth  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  "  that  the  con- 
stitution of  England  was,  at  that  time,  an  inconsistent  fabric,  whose  jarring  and 
discordant  parts  would  soon  destroy  each  other."  f  They  opposed  the  parlia- 
mentary influence  because  they  dreaded  corruption  as  much  as  they  hated 
tyranny.  The  scheme  of  the  undertakers  was  entirely  unsuccessful.  James 
uttered  smooth  words  and  made  specious  promises ;  but  the  Commons,  with 
one  voice,  passed  a  vote  against  the  king's  right  of  imposing  customs  at  the 
outports,  without  the  consent  of  parliament.  A  supply  was  demanded,  under 
a  threat  that  if  it  were  not  given  the  parliament  should  be  dissolved.  The 
house  passed  to  the  question  of  impositions.  There  were  various  biUs  in  pro- 
gress. After  a  session  of  two  months  of  stormy  debate,  the  parliament  wa^^ 
dissolved,  without  a  single  bill  being  passed.  It  was  named  "the  addled 
parliament."  No  other  parliament  was  called  till  1621«  Por  eleven  years 
the  Statute  book  is  a  blank.  The  king  was  not  satisfied  with  the  perilous 
measure  of  attempting  to  govern  without  a  parliament,  but  he  committed  to 
the  Tower  five  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  who  had  been  most 
strenuous  in  their  opposition.  He  had  to  supply  his  necessities  by  fines  in 
the  star-chamber,  and  by  exercises  of  the  prerogative  which  were  galling  and 
oppressive.  His  first  great  resource  was  a  Benevolence.  Mr.  Oliver  St.  John 
declined  to  contribute,  and  wrote  a  letter  setting  forth  his  reasons  for  refusal. 
He  was  brought  into  the  star-chamber,  and  was  fined  in  the  sum  of  £5000. 
The  courtiers  would  think  this  a  mild  punishment  for  one  who  had  presumed  to 
doubt  the  right  to  put  his  hands  into  the  pockets  of  his  subjects  of  a  king  who 

*  J.  M.  Kemble,  Introduction  to  Twysden  on   ^*ihe  Goremment    of   England,**  Camdea 
Societj,  p.  xix.  t  "Histoiy  of  England,"  diap.  idvu. 
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had  just  told  his  disobedient  parliament,  **  my  integrity  is  like  the  wbitenees  of 
my  robe,  my  purity  like  the  metal  of  gold  in  my  crown,  my  firmness  and  clear- 
ness like  the  precious  stones  I  wear,  and  my  affections  natural  like  the  redness  of 
my  heart."  *  Such  was  the  gabble  of  this  ridiculous  pedant  upon  solemn  occa- 
sions. When  he  sat  at  table,  with  a  crowd  of  listeners,  he  discoursed  largely 
of  his  divine  right  to  implicit  obedience,  and  of  the  superiority  of  his  prero- 
gative over  the  laws  and  customs  of  England.  There  is  "  a  specimen  of  his 
usual  liberty  of  talk,"  as  Hume  terms  a  story  which  Mr.  Hallam  deems  "  too 
trite  for  repetition,**  but  which  we  venture  to  repeat.  Waller,  the  poet, 
when  young,  stood  among  the  spectators  who  were  allowed  to  see  the  king 
dine.  James,  with  his  loud  sputtering  voice,  asked  the  opinions  of  bishop 
Neile  and  bishop  Andrews,  whether  he  might  not  take  his  subjects'  money, 
when  he  needed  it,  without  all  the  fuss  of  parliament  ?  Neile  replied, '  God 
forbid  you  should  not,  for  you  are  the  breath  of  our  nostrils.*  Andrews 
hesitated ;  but  the  king  insisting  upon  an  answer,  he  said, '  Why,  then,  I  think 
your  majesty  may  lawfully  take  my  brother  Neile's  money,  for  he  offers  it.* 

By  the  death  of  the  earl  of  Northampton,  within  a  week  of  the  dissolution 
of  parliament,  the  king  and  his  courtiers  had  an  opportunity  for  a  scramble 
to  recruit  their  finances.  The  office  of  Lord  Privy  Seal  having  become  vacant, 
the  occasion  was  embraced  to  effect  what  we  should  now  call  a  partial  change 
of  ministry.  But  this  change  was  accomplished  in  a  way  that  would  be 
rather  stifling  in  modem  times.  Some  of  the  high  offices  were  sold.  Sir 
Fulk  Greville  paid  £4000  for  the  Chancellorship  of  the  Exchequer.  Inferior 
places  went  to  the  highest  bidder.  When  Somenet  sold  the  office  of  cup- 
bearer to  George  Yilliers,  one  of  the  sons  of  a  Leicestershire  knight,  he 
4ippears  to  have  forgotten  that  another  might  supplant  him  in  the  favour  of  a 
king  who  dwelt  on  **  good  looks  and  handsome  accoutrements."  t  The  cup- 
bearer was  a  dangerous  rival.  "His  first  introduction  into  favour,"  says 
Clarendon,  "  was  purely  from  the  handsomeness  of  his  person."  The  history 
of  the  country,  to  the  end  of  this  reign,  is  in  great  part  the  personal  history 
of  George  Villiers, — the  adventurer,  who  had  in  his  capacity  of  the  king's  cup- 
bearer been  "  admitted  to  that  conversation  and  discourse  with  which  that 
prince  always  abounded  at  his  meals."  In  a  few  weeks,  continues  Clarendon, 
he  mounted  higher  ;  "  and,  being  knighted,  without  any  other  qualification, 
he  was  at  the  same  time  made  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber  and  knight  of 
the  order  of  the  garter ;  and  in  a  short  time  (very  short  for  such  a  prodigious 
ABcent)  he  was  made  a  baron,  a  viscount,  an  earl,  a  marquis,  and  became  lord 
high  admiral  of  England,  lord  warden  of  the  cinque-ports,  master  of  the 
horse,  and  entirely  disposed  of  all  the  graces  of  the  king,  in  conferring  all  the 
honoura  and  all  the  offices  of  three  kingdoms  without  a  rival.*'  X 

The  marriage  of  the  earl  of  Somerset  with  the  divorced  lady  Essex,  on 
St.  Stephen's  day,  1618,  had  been  preceded  by  the  death  in  the  Tower  of 
Somerset's  friend,  sir  Thomas  Overbury.  The  incense  that  was  offered  to 
the  royal  favourite  on  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  is  almost  as  revolting  as  the 
marriage  itself.  Bacon  spent  £2000  upon  "  The  Masque  of  Flowera,"  in 
which  grave  lawyers  spoke  the  flattering  words  which  were  put  into  the 

♦  •*  Parliamentary  History,"  toI.  i.  p.  1150.  t  "  Nug»  Antiqw,"  p.  392. 

t  <*  History  of  the  BebeUion,'*  book  i. 
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mouths  of  hjacinths  and  jonquils.  Donne  wrote  an  eclogue,  in  wbicli  he 
describes  the  eyes  of  the  bride  as  sowing  the  court  with  stars.  The  Corpora^ 
tion  of  London  gave  the  earl  and  countess  a  magnificent  banquet  at  Guild- 
hall ;  and  when  the  lady,  to  go  to  the  festival,  borrowed  the  four  superb 
horses  in  which  sir  lialph  Winwood,  the  Secretary  of  State,  took  pride,  he 
begged  her  to  accept  them,  as  so  great  a  lady  should  not  use  anything  bor- 
rowed. In  less  than  two  years  the  same  sir  Ealph  Winwood  was  labouring 
to  discover  the  suspected  murderers  of  sir  Thomas  Overbury.  According  to 
one  account,  an  apothecary's  boy,  fifilling  sick  at  Flushing,  confessed  that  he 
had  administered  a  poison  to  Overbury,  who  was  then  a  prisoner  in  the 
Tower.  According  to  another  account,  the  discovery  was  as  follows : — "  It 
came  first  to  light  by  a  struige  accident  of  sir  Salph  Winwood,  knt.,  one  of 
the  Secretaries  of  State,  his  dining  with  sir  Jervis  Elvis,  lieutenant  of  the  said 
Tower,  at  a  great  man's  table,  not  far  from  Whiteh^.  For  that  great  man, 
commending  the  same  sir  Jervis  to  sir  Ealph  Winwood  as  a  person  in  respect 
of  his  many  good  qualities  very  worthy  of  his  acquaintance,  sir  Ealph 
answered  him,  that  he  should  willingly  embrace  his  acquaintance,  but  that  he 
could  first  wish  he  had  cleared  himself  of  a  foul  suspicion  the  world  generally 
conceived  of  him,  touching  the  death  of  sir  Thomas  Overbury.  As  soon  as 
sir  Jervis  heard  that,  being  very  ambitious  of  the  Secretary's  friendship,  he 
took  occasion  to  enter  into  private  conference  with  him,  and  therein  to 
excuse  himself  to  have  been  enforced  to  connive  at  the  said  murder,  with 
much  abhorring  of  it.  He  confessed  the  whole  circumstance  of  the  execution 
of  it  in  general,  and  the  instruments  to  have  been  set  on  work  by  Eobert, 
Earl  of  Somerset,  and  his  wife."  • 

The  confession  of  Elvis,  or  Helwys,  as  thus  related  by  D'Ewes,  is  not  very 
probable.  But  suspicion  being  roused,  and  that  suspicion  pointing  to  the 
once  favourite  of  the  king — of  whom,  according  to  Clarendon,  his  majesty 
"  begun  to  be  weary," — all  the  state  machinery  was  put  in  action  to  bring  the 
murder  home  to  the  instigators  and  the  perpetrators.  Coke,  the  lord  chief 
justice,  is  stated  by  Bacon  to  have  taken  three  himdred  examinations.  The 
king,  according  to  the  narrative  of  Eoger  Coke,  the  grandson  of  the  great 
judge,  was  at  Eoyston,  and  Somerset  with  him,  when  Winwood  came  to  tell 
him  what  had  been  discovered.  James  immediately  sent  a  messenger  to 
Coke  to  apprehend  the  earl.  Coke  prepared  a  warrant,  and  despatched  it  to* 
Eoyston :  ''  The  messenger  went  back  post  to  Eoyston,  and  arrived  there 
about  ten  in  the  morning.  The  king  had  a  loathsome  way  of  lolling  his  arma 
about  his  favourites'  necks,  and  kissing  them ;  and  in  this  posture  the  mes- 
senger found  the  king  with  Somerset,  saying, '  When  shall  I  see  thee  again  P' 
Somerset  then  designing  for  London,  when  he  was  arrested  by  sir  Edward'a 
warrant.  Somerset  exclaimed,  that  nerer  such  an  afifront  was  ofiered  to  a 
peer  of  England  in  presence  of  the  King.  *  Nay,  man,'  said  the  king,  *  if 
Coke  sends  for  me,  I  must  go ; '  and  when  he  was  gone, '  Now  the  Deel  go 
with  thee,'  said  the  king, '  for  I  will  never  see  thy  face  any  more.'  "  In  the 
afternoon,  according  to  the  same  account,  the  chief  justice  arrived,  and  then 
the  king  commanded  him  to  search  into  the  bottom  of  the  conspiracy,  and  to- 
spare  no  man,  however  great ;  concluding  with  an  awful  appeal  to  God  ta 
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cane  Coke  if  he  spared  any  of  them,  and  inToking  the  samoearw  iqioo  him- 
•elf  if  he  pardoned  any. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  on  the  9th  of  Norember,  and  on  Ae  16th  <€ 
Norember,  16IS,  Sichard  "Weston,  Jamea  Franklin,  Anne  Tnnier,  and  tar 
JeiriB  Elvia,  were  arraigned  and  condemned  at  Guildhall,  and  were  executed. 
The  counteu  of  Bomenet  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  ahe  gars  Iriith 
to  a  daughter ;  and  her  husband  was  alao  committed.  On  the  24th  of  1S*J, 
1816,  the  couDtesa  was  arraigned  before  the  peera.  She  pleaded  guilty,  and 
«as  sentenced  to  death.  The  motire  which  induced  her  to  be  aeceaaaiy  to 
this  crime  was  set  forth  by  the  chief  justice  in  a  report  to  iho  king.  l%e 
examinations,  he  said,  diaclosed  that  lady  Frances,  counteas  of  VaBtr,  had 
employed  sorcery  for  the  double  purpose  of  estranging  the  affectiana  of  her 
husband  and  winning  those  of  Bochester ;  that  Orerhory,  who  had  exlmted 


lattt.    (From  ■  prist  oT  Ui*  period.) 


Somerset  not  to  think  of  a  divorce  for  the  wife  of  Essex,  to  be  followed  by  his 
own  marriage,  was,  through  the  management  of  the  deceased  earl  of  North- 
Kmpton,  committed  to  the  Tower;  that  Wade,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower, 
was  removed  to  make  room  for  lElvis ;  that  Weston  was  recommended  as 
warder  of  the  prisoner ;  that  the  countess,  by  the  aid  of  Mrs.  Torner, 
procured  poisons  from  Franklin ;  and  that  by  Weston  they  were  administered, 
with  the  connivance  of  Elm. 


.1010.}  SOMERSET  AND  HIS  COUNTESS  CONYICTED.  307 

• 

The  earl  of  Somerset  was  put  upon  his  trial  on  the  day  after  his  countess 
had  confessed  her  guilt.  It  is  one  of  the  disgraces  of  Baoon  that,  in  managing 
this  trial,  he  had  tampered  with  the  due  course  of  justice,  so  as  to  preconcert 
with  the  king  that  Somerset  should  be  convicted,  but,  as  he  sajs  under  his 
own  hand,  "  It  shall  be  mj  care  so  to  moderate  the  manner  of  charging  him, 
as  it  might  make  him  not  odious  beyond  the  extent  of  mercy."  *  Somerset 
was  convicted  ;  and  was  sentenced  to  die.  In  a  few  days  his  wife  received  a 
free  pardon,  which  was  afterwards  extended  to  himself.  He  obtained  a  large 
pension ;  and  oply  lost  his  great  ofBces.  The  mysterious  circumstances  which 
led  to  such  a  flagrant  defiance  of  public  opinion  may  be  explained  by  a  re- 
markable account  given  by  sir  A.  Weldon.  His  little  book,  '^  The  Court  and 
Character  of  King  James,"  was  long  held  to  be  a  libel  upon  the  Stuart 
family ;  but  in  the  words  of  the  most  temperate  of  historians,  his  statement 
with  regard  to  Somerset  has  **  received  the  most  entire  confirmation  by  some 
letters  from  More,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  published  in  Archseologia,  vol. 
xviii."  Somerset's  trial  was  undoubtedly  so  managed  by  Bacon  "  as  to 
prevent  him  making  any  imprudent  disclosure,  or  the  judges  from  getting 
any  insight  into  that  which  it  was  not  meant  to  reveal."  f  The  following  is 
the  narrative  of  "Weldon,  of  which  he  says,  "  this  is .  the  very  relation  from 
More's  own  mouth"  : — 

"  And  now  for  the  last  act,  enters  Somerset  himself  on  the  stage,  who, 
being  told,  as  the  manner  is,  by  the  lieutenant,  that  he  must  provide  to  go 
next  day  to  his  trial,  did  absolutely  refuse  it,  and  said  they  should  carry  him 
in  his  bed ;  that  the  king  had  assured  him  he  should  not  come  to  any  trial, 
neither  durst  the  king  to  bring  him  to  trial ;  this  was  in  a  high  strain,  and  in 
a  language  not  well  understood  by  George  More  (lieutenant  in  Elwaies  his 
room),  that  made  More  quiver  and  shake,  and  however  he  was  accounted  a 
wise  man,  yet  was  he  near  at  his  wits'  end. 

"  Yet  away  goes  More  to  G-reenwich,  as  late  as  it  was  (being  twelve  at 
night),  bounceth  at  the  back  stairs,  as  if  mad,  to  whom  came  Jo.  Leveston, 
one  of  the  grooms,  out  of  his  bed,  enquires  the  reason  of  that  distemper  at  so 
late  a  season;  More  tells  him  he  must  speak  with  the  king;  Leveston 
replies,  he  is  quiet  (which  in  the  Scottish  dialect  is  fast  asleep)  ;  More-  says, 
you  must  awake  him ;  More  was  called  in ;  the  chamber  lefb  to  the  king  and 
More,  he  tells  the  king  those  passages,  and  desired  to  be  directed  by  the 
king,  for  he  was  gone  beyond  his  own  reason. to  hear  such  bold  and  unduti- 
ful  expressions,  from  a  faulty  subject,  against  a  just  sovereign.  The  king 
falls  into  a  passion  of  tears.  On  my  soul.  More,  I  wot  not  what  to  do ;  thou 
Art  a  wise  man,  help  me  in  this  great  strait,  and  thou  shalt  find  thou  dost  it 
for  a  thankful  master ;  with  other  sad  expressions.  More  leaves  the  king  in 
that  passion,  but  assures  him  he  will  prove  the  utmost  of  his  wit,  to  serve  his 
majesty,  and  was  really  rewarded  with  a  suit  worth  to  him  £1500  (although 
Annandale,  his  great  friend,  did  cheat  him  of  one  half),  so  was  there  false- 
hood in  friendship. 

'*  Sir  George  More  returns  to  Somerset  about  three  next  morning,  of 
that  day  he  was  to  come  to  trial ;  enters  Somerset's  chamber,  tells  him  he 
had  been  with  the  king,  found  him  a  most  affectionate  master  unto  him,  and 

*  AiD(M,  "  Great  Oyer,"  p.  459.  t  <<  Coiuiiitiitk>iial  History,**  vol.  i.  p.  858,  note. 
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full  of  grace  in  his  intentions  towards  him,  but  (said  he)  to  satiafj  justice, 
you  must  appear,  although  return  instantly  again,  without  anj  further  pro- 
ceeding, only  you  shall  know  your  enemies  and  their  malice,  though  thej 
shall  have  no  power  over  you.  With  this  trick  of  wit,  he  allmyed  his  fuiy, 
and  got  him  quietly,  about  eight  in  the  morning  to  the  Hall,  yet  feared  his 
former  bold  language  might  revert  again,  and  being  brought  by  this  trick 
into  the  toil,  might  have  more  enraged  him  to  fly  out  into  some  atrange  dis* 
covery,  that  he  had  two  servants  placed  on  each  side  of  him,  with  a  doak  on 
their  arms,  giving  them  a  peremptory  order,  if  that  Somerset. did  any  way  fly 
out  on  the  iing,  they  should  instantly  hood-wink  him  with  that  doak,  take 
him  violently  from  the  Bar,  and  carry  him  away ;  for  which,  he  would  secure 
them  from  any  danger,  and  they  should  not  want  also  a  bountiful  reward. 
But  the  earl  finding  himself  over-reached,  recollected  a  better  temper,  and 
went  on  calmly  in  his  trial,  where  he  held  the  company  until  seyen  at  night. 
But  who  had  seen  the  king's  restless  motion  all  that  day,  sending  to  eveiy 
boat  he  see  landing  at  the  bridge,  cursing  a]l  that  came  without  tidings, 
would  have  easily  judged  all  was  not  right,  and  there  had  been  some  grounds 
for  his  fears  of  Somerset's  boldness ;  but  at  the  last  one  bringing  him  word 
he  was  condemned,  and  the  passages,  all  was  quiet."  * 

The  mysteries  which  were  involved  in  the  death  of  Overbury,  whose 
murder  can  scarcely  be  attributed  solely  to  the  revenge  of  lady  Somerset ;  the 
fearful  secrets  which  Somerset  might  have  revealed  had  he  not  been  assured 
of  the  king's  pardon,  and  of  the  rewards  which  he  afterwards  received — are 
conjectured  to  be  of  a  nature  that  had  better  be  buriewl  with  the  '*  carrion" 
to  which  they  belong.  That  Somerset  was  guilty  of  being  accessary  to  the 
murder  of  Overbury  is  very  little  to  be  doubted.  That  the  murder  was  for 
the  concealment  of  some  terrible  secret  can  as  little  be  questioned.  How  far 
James  was  implicated  in  these  dark  affairs  may  be  better  judged  from  a 
careful  perusal  of  the  great  body  of  evidence  collected  by  Mr.  Amos,  than  by 
any  brief  mention  in  this,  or  any  other  historical  abstract. 

The  conduct  of  sir  Edward  Coke  upon  these  Somerset  trials  was  probably 
not  such  as  won  the  favour  of  the  king,  especially  if  an  expression  which  he 
is  said  to  have  used  during  the  proceedings  be  authentically  stated.  It  was : 
'*  God  knows  what  became  of  that  sweet  babe  prince  Henry,  but  I  know 
somewhat."  This  has  been  disputed ;  but  it  appears  in  a  sentence  from  a 
report  of  Bacon  to  the  king,  that  Coke  was  not  so  discreet  as  the  courtiers 
could  have  wished.  "My  lord  Coke,"  he  says,  "hath  filled  this  part  with 
many  frivolous  things."  The  chief  justice  was  not  so  inclined  to  sustain  the 
prerogative  as  some  of  his  brother  judges.  At  an  earlier  period  of  his  career, 
he  had  given  umbrage  to  the  king,  in  saying  that  '*  his  highness  was  defended 
by  his  laws  :"  James  told  him  "  he  spake  foolishly ; "  that  "  he  was  not  de- 
fended by  his  laws,  but  by  God ; "  and  Coke  went  upon  his  knees,  and  begged 
pardon.  In  1610,  Coke  had  been  consulted  by  the  council,  whether  the  king, 
by  his  proclamations,  might  limit  the  increase  of  buildings  in  London,  and 
forbid  the  making  of  starch  from  wheat.  Parliament  was  then  sitting,  and 
the  Commons  were  then  expected  to  remonstrate  against  this  exercise  of  the 
prerogative.     The  chief  justice  and  three  judges  decided  that  the  king  by  his 

*  **  The  Court  of  King  James,**  1650,  p.  115.    See  Note,  p.  871. 
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proclainatioiu  could  not  create  B117  offence  which  was  not  one  before ;  tliat 
the  luDg,  by  hia  proclamationa,  may  admonish  hia  aubjecte  that  they  keep  the 
Laws,  and  do  not  offend  against  tbem.  The  same  sound  doctrine  was  held 
even  in  the  reign  of  Mary,  when  the  judges  laid  down,  that  no  proclamation 
can  make  a  law,  but  only  confirm  and  ratify  an  ancient  one.*  In  1615, 
Coke  oppoeed  his  legal  knowledge  to  the  preliminary  proceedings  in  a 
detestable  act  of  tyranny.  Edmund  Peachura,  a  clergyman  in  Somersetshire, 
had  his  study  broken  open  1  and  a  manuscript  sermon  being  there  found,  in 
which  there  was  strong  censure  of  the  extravagaQcies  of  the  king  and  the 
oppressions  of  his  officers,  the  preacher  was  put  to  the  rack,  and  interrogated 
"  before  torture,  in  torture,  between  torture,  and  after  torture."  He  was 
suspected  of  treason ;  but  this  horrible  severity  could  wring  no  confession 
from  him.  It  was  doubted  whether  the  sermon  itself  could  be  received  as 
an  overt  act  of  treason.  Bacon  was  directed  by  the  king  to  confer  with  the 
judges  of  the  Kjng's  Bench  separately;  to  which  Coke  objected,  as  "not 
according  to  die  custom  of  this  realm."  The  other  judges  were  tamperea 
with.  Coke  at  length  gave  an  opinion, 
which  evaded  the  question,  and  did  not 
confirm  the  king's  arguments  and  that 
of  the  other  imscnipulous  judges,  that 
the  aermon  itself  was  treasonable. 
The  unhappy  man  was,  however,  tried 
and  condemned ;  but  he  died  in  gaot 
The  chief  justice  agaui  offended  by 
contending  that  the  equitable  juris- 
diction of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
ought  not  to  be  exercised  after  a  judg 
ment  obtained  at  law  But  his  greatest 
offence  was  in  demurring  to  the 
authority  of  a  letter  which  Bacon  bad 
written  at  the  king's  desire,  to  direct 
that  the  Court  of  King's  Bench  should 
not  proceed  to  judgment  in  a  case  which  concerned  the  validity  of  the  grant  of 
a  boiefice  to  a  bishop,  in  commion  with  his  bishopric.  Coke  said  that  such  a 
letter  should  be  written  to  the  judges  of  all  the  courts ;  and  that  being  done, 
he  induced  them  to  take  the  honourable  course  of  certifying  to  the  king  that 
tbey  were  bound  by  their  oaths  not  to  regard  any  such  letters,  which  were 
contrary  to  law.  The  king  went  into  one  of  his  usual  fits  of  rage  when  bia 
prerogative  was  questioned,  and  called  the  twelve  judges  before  him  to  answer 
for  their  disobedience:  They  all  tamely  yielded,  with  the  exception  of 
Coke.  He  was  very  shortly  after  first  suspended  from  bis  office,  and  then 
diamissed. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  imagine,  whilst  such  scandalous  revelations  and  sus- 
picions were  rife  as  those  of  the  Overbury  case  ;  whilst  the  majority  of  the 
judges  were  slavish;  whilst  the  Court  of  High  Commiasion  was  proceeding 
in  its  arbitrary  course  in  matters  of  religion — a  Court  which,  according  to  an 
nnbeededremonstnuiceof'theCommons,  took  upon  itself  to  fine  and  imprison, 
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and  passed  tentencM  without  appeal ;  whOst  the  Star  Chamber  ma  tmnpling 
upon  erery  penonal  right, — ^that  the  nation  woa  gro ving  umYeraally  diigoated 
with  the  government  under  which  it  lived.  The  people  had  no  constitu- 
tional organ  to  proclaim  their  grievancea.  FarliBmenta  had  been  laid  aside; 
The  great  religious  body  termed  Puritans  were  offended,  in  1618,  bj  a  pro- 
clamation that  all  lawful  recreations,  such  as  dancing,  archery,  leaping,  May- 
games,  might  be  used  on  Sundays  after  divine  aervice.  They  aBBOciat«d  thii 
injudicious  measure — which  had  a  tendency  to  moke  the  disputes  between 
the  two  parties  in  the  Church  more  rancoroui — with  the  king's  visit  to 
Scotland  to  enforce  episcopacy  upon  a  reluctant  people.  After  that  visit  a 
better  provision  was  mode  for  the  parochial  clergy,  by  the  poasiDg  of  an  Act 
in  the  Scottish  Parliament,  which  compelled  the  impropriators  of  tithes  to 
allow  a  stipend  to  the  resident  minister.  But  the  ecclesiastical  policy  of 
James  in  Scotland  was  not  succeaeftil;  and  in  1620  the  preachen  were 
inveighing  against  episcopal  rule,  and  that  general  discontent  was  growing 
which,  in  a  few  years,  broke  out  in  bitter  hostility.  In  neither  of  the  king* 
doms  could  the  people  be  deemed  happy,  or  the  government  pat«maL 
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If 0TB  ON  THE  SECEET  COMMUNICATIONS  BETWEEN  THE 

KING  AND  SIE  GEOBGE  MOEE. 


Thx  letters  to  which  Mr.  Hallam  refers  as  giving  the  most  entire  oonfinnation 
^  the  passage  in  Weldon's  Memoirs,  are  in  the  hand-writing  of  king  James  ;  and 
were  published  in  1835,  the  originals  being  then  in  the  possession  of  James  More 
Molyneiiz,  Esq.  of  Losely.  They  had  been  carefully  preserved  in  sir  G.  More's 
-fiunily  ;  and  were  enclosed  in  an  envelope,  on  which  was  an  inscription  in  hand- 
writing of  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century.  It  thus  commences  :  '^  These 
four  letters  were  all  in  King  James  lus  own  hand- writing,  sent  to  Sir  George  More, 
Xient.  of  the  Tower  (being  put  into  that  place  by  his  own  appointment,  without 
ihe  privity  of  any  man),  concerning  My  Lord  Somerset,  who  being  in  ike  Tower 
«nd  hearing  that  he  should  come  to  his  arraignment,  began  to  speak  big  words 
touching  on  the  King's  reputation  and  honour.  The  King  therefore  desired,  as 
much  as  he  could,  to  make  him  confess  the  poisoning  of  Sir  Thomas  Overbury 
and  so  not  to  come  to  his  arraign,  but  to  cast  himself  on  his  mercy.  But  being  a 
Courtier  and  beaten  to  these  courses,  would  not ;  fully  imagining^  that  the  King 
durst  not  or  would  not  bring  him  to  his  trial" 

1616.     May  9th. 

<<Gkx)D  Sib  Geoboe, 

''As  the  only  confidence  I  had  in  your  lioneety  made  me,  without  the  know- 
ledge of  any,  put  you  in  that  place  of  trust,  which  you  now  possess,  so  must  I 
now  use  your  trust  and  secrecy  in  a  thing  greatly  concerning  my  honour  and  ser- 
vice. You  know  Somerset's  day  of  trial  is  At  hand,  and  you  know  also  what  fair 
means  I  have  used  to  move  him  by  confessing  the  truth,  to  honour  God  and  me, 
and  leave  some  place  for  my  mercy  to  work  upon.  I  have  now  at  last  sent  the 
bearer  hereof,  an  honest  (Gentleman,  and  who  once  followed  him,  with  such  direc- 
tions unto  him,  as,  if  there  be  a  sponke  of  grace  left  in  him,  I  hope  they  shall  work 
a  good  effect.  My  only  desire  is,  that  you  would  make  lus  convoy  unto  him  in 
such  secrecy,  as  none  living  may  know  of  it,  and  that,  after  his  speaking  with  him 
in  private,  he  may  be  returned  back  again  as  secretly.  So,  reposing  myself  upon 
your  £uthful  and  secret  handling  of  this  business,  I  bid  you  heartily  farewelL 

«  James  R»* 

1616.     May  IZth. 

'Good  Sib  Gbobge, 

"Although  I  fear  that  the  last  message  I  sent  to  your  unfortunate  Prisoner 
shall  not  take  the  effect  that  I  wish  it  should,  yet,  I  cannot  leave  off  to  use  all 
means  possible  to  move  him  to  do  that  which  is  both  most  honorable  for  me,  and 
his  own  best.  You  shall  therefore  give  him  assurance  in  my  name,  that  if  he  wOl 
yet  before  his  trial  confess  clearly  unto  the  Commissioners  his  guiltiness  of  this  fact, 
I  will  not  only  perform  what  I  promised  by  my  last  Messenger,  both  towards  him 
and  his  wife^  but  I  will  enlarge  it,  according  to  the  phrase  of  the  civil  law,  quod 
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gratiae  sunt  ampliandse.  I  mean  not  that  he  shall  confesB  if  he  be  innooent,  but 
you  know  evil  likely  that  is,  and  of.  yourself  you  may  dispute  with  him  what 
should  mean  his  confidence  now  to  endure  a  trial,  when  as  he  remembers,  thai  this 
last  winter  he  confessed  to  the  Chief  Justice  that  his  cause  was  so  evil  likely,  as  h» 
knew  no  jury  could  acquit  him.  Assure  him  that  I  protest  upon  my  honor,  my 
end  in  this  is  for  his  and  his  wife's  good  ;  you  will  do  well,  likewise,  of  yofUiBelf 
to  cast  out  unto  him,  that  you  fear  his  wife  shall  plead  weakly  for  his  innooenqr,. 
and  that  you  find  the  Commissioners  have,  you  know  not  how,  some  secrei  aamr- 
ance  that  in  the  end  she  will  confess  of  him  :  but  this  must  only  be  as  from 
yourself;  and  therefore  you  must  not  let  him  know  that  I  have  written  unto  you, 
but  only  that  I  sent  you  private  word  to  deliver  him  this  message.  Let  none 
living  know  of  this,  and  if  it  take  good  effect,  move  him  to  send  in  haate  for  the 
Commissioners  to  give  them  satisfaction,  but  if  he  remain  obstinate,  I  desire  not 
that  you  should  trouble  me  with  an  answer,  for  it  is  to  no  end,  and  no  news  is- 
better  than  evil  news  ;  and  so  farewell,  and  God  bless  your  labours. 

"  Jamea  R." 

Without  date. 

"  Good  Sie  George, 

''  I  am  extremely  sorry,  that  your  unfortunate  prisoner  turns  all  the 
great  care  I  have  of  him,  not  only  against  himself,  but  against  me  also,  as  far  as 
he  can.  I  cannot  blame  you,  that  you  cannot  conjecture  what  this  may  be,  for 
God  knows  it  is  only  a  trick  of  his  idle  brain,  hoping  thereby  to  shift  his  trial ; 
but  it  is  easy  to  be  seen  that  he  would  threaten  me  with  laying  an  aspersion  upon 
me  of  being  in  some  sort  accessory  to  his  crime.  I  can  do  no  more  (since  God  so 
abstracts  his  grace  from  him),  thaji  repeat  the  substance  of  that  letter  which  the 
Lord  Hay  sent  you  yesternight,  which  is  this  :  if  he  would  write  or  send  me  any 
message  concerning  this  poisoning  it  needs  not  be  private  ;  if  it  be  of  any  other 
business,  that  which  I  cannot  now  with  honour  receive  privately,  I  may  do  it  after 
his  trial,  and  serve  the  turn  as  well ;  for  except  either  his  trial  or  confession 
proecede,  I  cannot  hear  a  private  message  firom  him,  without  laying  an  aspersion 
upon  myself  of  being  accessory  to  his  crime,  and  I  pray  you  to  urge  him  by 
reason,  that  I  refuse  him  no  favour  which  I  can  grant  him,  without  taking  upon 
me  the  suspicion  of  being  guilty  of  that  crime  whereof  he  is  accused  ;  and  so 
farewell.  "  James  R" 

Without  date. 

^^  Good  Sib  George, 

<<  For  answer  to  your  strange  news,  I  am  first  to  tell  you,  that  I  expect 
the  Lord  Hay  and  Sir  Robert  Carr  have  been  with  you  before  this  time,  which  if 
they  have  not  yet  been,  do  you  send  for  them  in  haste,  that  they  may  first  hear 
him,  before  you  say  any  thing  unto  him,  and  when  that  is  done,  if  he  shall  still  refuse 
to  go,  you  must  do  your  office,  except  he  be  either  apparently  sick  or  distracted  of 
his  wits,  in  any  of  which  cases,  you  may  acquaint  the  Chancellor  with  it,  that  he 
may  adjourn  the  day  till  Monday  next,  between  and  which  time,  if  his  sickness 
or  madness  be  counterfeited,  it  will  manifestly  appear.  In  the  mean  time,  I 
doubt  not  but  you  have  acquainted  the  Chancellor  with  this  strange  fit  of  his,  and 
if  upon  these  occasions  you  bring  him  a  little  later  than  the  hour  appointed,  ths 
Chancellor  may  in  the  mean  time  protract  the  time  best  he  may,  whom  I  pray  you 
to  acquaint  likewise  with  this  my  answer,  as  well  as  with  the  accident.  If  he  have 
said  any  thing  of  moment  to  the  Lord  Hay,  I  expect  to  hear  of  it  with  all  speed ; 
if  otherways,  let  me  not  be  troubled  with  it  till  the  trial  be  past.     Farewell 

«  Jaus  R" 
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Bcleue  of  Baleigh — Kaleigh'i  eipeditioo  to  Gniuu — B&lragli  retami  to  Bngluid—HiB  tieea- 
Uon  ODder  hU  former  sentancB— Aflairi  of  the  P«l»tiimte— The  Elector  dafe»ted  Bt  Pngne 
— FulUmeiit — MoDopoIiitB — Lord  Bacon  impeached — Condsct  of  ParlUmsnt  in  Flojd's 
aw« — The  King  and  the  Parliament  at  ixane — Failiament  diaaolred — Fiince  Charles  and 
TiUi«r>  in  Spun — The  propoied  marriage  of  Charlea  vith  the  Inianta  brokeD  off— 
BejoiciDgi  in  Eoglaad — Parliament— War  declared  agaioit  Spain — Death  of  Xing  James. 

SiE  Waltek  EALEifiH  had  been  a  prisoner  in  the  Tower  somewhat  more 
than  twelve  years.  To  a  man  of  such  activity  of  mind  even  imprisonment 
would  not  be  uubappiness.  His  wife  was  permitted  to  dwell  with  him.  He  had 
access  to  the  Lieutenant's  garden ;  and,  says  sir  William  Wade,  one  of  the 
Lieutenants,  "  he  hath  converted  a  little  hen-house  to  a  still-house,  where  he 
dotb  spend  his  time  all  the  day  in  distillations."  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  whose 
iather,  sir  Allen  Apsley,  was  also  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  givee  a  more  intel- 
ligible account  of  these  distillations,  in  relating  the  virtues  of  her  mother: 
"Sir  Walter  Baleigh  and  Mr.  Buthin  being  prisoners  in  the  Tower,  and 
addicting  themselves  to  chemistry,  she  suffered  them  to  make  their  rare 
experiments  at  her  cost ;  partly  to  comfort  and  divert  the  poor  prisoners,  and 
putly  to  gain  the  knowledge  of  their  experiments,  and  the  medicines  to  help 
such  poor  people  as  were  not  able  to  seek  to  physicians."  *  Baleigh  was  the 
inventor  of  a  lamous  cordial  which  went  by  his  name.  In  an  evil  hour  the 
tranquil  studies  and  useful  diversions  of  Baleigh  were  exchanged  for  schemes 
which  were  to  renew  the  energies  of  his  youth.  The  dream  of  a  gold  mine  in 
Gruiana  sever  ceased  to  haunt  his  imagination.  Indians  had  interviews  with 
him  in  the  Tower ;  for  he  had  kept  up  a  correspondence,  through  his  agents, 
*  "  Uemoin  of  Col.  Hutcliuiion,''  p.  32. 
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with  the  natives  of  the  country  which  he  had  partially  explored  in  15d5.  At 
length  he  obtained  permission  to  employ  the  liberty  which  was  promised  to 
be  granted  to  him,  through  the  me^ation  of  Yilliers,  in  again  attempting 
to  work  the  gold  mine  in  whose  existence  he  firmly  beliered.  He  was 
released  from  his  prison  on  the  20th  of  March,  1616.  He  was  now  in  the 
sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age.  But  he  was  one  of  those  who  bated  no  jot  of 
heart  or  hope,  and  he  sent  an  expression  of  his  gratitude  to  YillierB  in  a 
letter  which  smacks  of  the  old  enthusiasm :  ''  You  have,  by  your  mediation, 
put  me  again  into  the  world.  I  can  but  acknowledge  it ;  for  to  pay  any  part 
of  your  favour  by  any  service  of  mine,  as  yet,  is  not  in  my  power.  If  it 
succeed  well,  a  good  part  of  the  honour  shall  be  yours ;  and  if  I  do  not  also 
make  it  profitable  unto  you,  I  shall  show  myself  exceeding  ungratefuL'* 
Saleigh  risked  in  this  scheme  all  he  possessed  in  the  world.  When  lady 
Baleigh  went  on  her  knees  to  James,  to  beg  that  her  family  might  not  be 
robbed  of  the  estate  at  Sherborne,  which  had  been  secured  to  them  before  her 
husband's  attainder,  he  exclaimed,  "  I  maun  have  the  land — ^I  maun  have  it 
for  Corr."  Eight  thousand  pounds  were  afterwards  obtained  as  the  '^  compe- 
tent satisfaction"  for  an  estate  worth  five  thousand  pounds  a  year.  This 
sum,  with  the  produce  of  a  small  estate  which  his  wife  sold,  was  aU  invested 
in  the  G-uiana  project.  James  stipulated  for  a  share  of  the  profits  of  the 
enterprise.  But  the  Spanish  ambassador,  GK)ndomar,  who  had  at  that  time 
obtained  great  influence  over  the  king,  at  first  remonstrated,  and  declared  that 
the  expedition  was  for  piratical  purposes.  Baleigh  maintained  that  his  sole 
object  was  to  settle  a  country  which  belonged  to  England  by  right  of  dis- 
covery, and  to  work  its  gold  mines ;  and  G-ondomar  affected  to  be  satisfied. 
Baleigh  got  together  a  squadron  of  fourteen  vessels,  and  he  set  sail  on  tho 
28th  of  March,  1617,  having  received  a  commission  by  which  he  was  consti- 
tuted general  and  commander  of  the  expedition,  and  governor  of  the  country. 
It  was  imprudent  in  Baleigh  to  have  gone  upon  a  doubtful  adventure  without 
having  received  a  previous  pardon,  which  was  to  be  obtained  for  money.  But 
it  is  said  that  Bacon,  who,  in  1017,  had  accomplished  the  prime  object  of  his 
ambition,  the  custody  of  the  great  seal,  said  to  Baleigh,  "  The  knee-timber  of 
your  voyage  is  money.  Spare  your  purse  in  this  particular ;  for  upon  my  life 
you  have  a  sufficient  pardon  for  all  that  is  past  already,  the  king  having  under 
his  broad  seal  made  you  admiral  of  your  fleet,  and  given  you  power  of  the 
martial  law  over  your  officers  and  soldiers."  The  outward  voyage  was  un- 
propitious.  There  was  sickness  in  the  ships,  of  which  many  of  the  voyagers 
died.  They  landed  in  Guiana  on  the  12th  of  November ;  and  on  the  14th 
Baleigh  wrote  in  a  hopeful  spirit  to  his  wife :  "To  tell  you  that  I  might  be 
king  of  the  Indians  were  a  vanity.  But  my  name  hath  still  lived  among 
them  here.  They  feed  me  with  fresh  meat  and  all  that  the  country  yields. 
All  offer  to  obey  me."  In  a  short  time  he  began  to  have  glimpses  of  the 
treacherous  nature  of  the  sovereign  in  whose  name  he  had  gone  forth  to 
"  make  new  nations."  James  had  obtained  from  him  the  most  minute 
details  of  his  plans ;  and  the  king  had  communicated  them  to  Gt)ndomar,  who 
had  sent  them  to  his  court  at  Madrid.  The  king's  commander  had  been 
ptomised  a  free  passage  through  the  country.  He  found  it  fortified  against 
him.  He  was  himself  weak  from  sickness,  and  was  obliged  to  be  carried  in  a 
litter.    He  sent  his  faithful  follower.  Captain  Keymis,  to  sail  up  the  Orinoco 
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with  a  part  of  the  Bqnadron  in  the  direction  of  the  mine.  The  instmctions 
which  Saleigh  had  given  were  not  obeyed.  If  Kejmis  found  the  mine  of 
great  richness — ^rojal,  as  the  term  was — he  was  to  repel  any  attack  of  the 
Spaniards.  But  if  not  royal,  he  was  to  return  with  a  basket  or  two  of  the 
ore,  to  satisfy  James  that  there  was  a  foundation  of  reality  in  the  attempt  to 
find  gold.  Keymis  landed  in  the  night  near  the  Spanish  town  of  Santa 
Thome,  near  the  mine.  The  Spaniards  attacked  his  encampment;  and 
a  battle  ensued.  After  much  daughter,  the  English  drove  back  their 
assailants  to  the  town;  and  the  Spaniards  coming  out  in  fresh  force, 
the  son  of  Saleigh  was  killed.  The  governor  of  the  town,  a  kinsman  of 
Gondomar,  also  fell.  The  English  burnt  Santa  Thome,  in  which  they 
found  refining  houses,  and  two  ingots  of  gold.  But  the  passes  to  the  mine 
were  defended  by  too  strong  a  force  to  enable  Keymis  to  accomplish  the 
great  object  of  the  expedition.  When  he  returned  with  his  diminished  crew, 
the  reproaches  of  his  commander  led  the  unfortunate  man  to  commit  suicide. 
The  great  spirit  of  Ealeigh  was  crushed.  He  saw  nothing  before  him  but 
reproach  and  danger.  In  a  letter  to  his  wife  he  says,  "  I  protest  before  the 
majesty  of  GK)d,  that  as  sir  Francis  Drake  and  sir  John  Hawkins  died  heart- 
broken when  they  failed  of  their  enterprise,  I  could  willingly  do  the  like,  did 
I  not  contend  against  sorrow  for  your  sake,  in  hope  to  provide  somewhat  for 
you  to  comfort  and  relieve  you.  If  I  live  to  return,  resolve  yourself  that  it 
is  the  care  for  you  that  bath  strengthened  my  heart.  It  is  true  that  Keymis 
might  have  gone  directly  to  the  mine,  and  meant  it.  But  after  my  son's 
death,  he  made  them  believe  that  he  knew  not  the  way,  and  excused  himself 
upon  the  want  of  water  in  the  river ;  and  counterfeiting  many  impediments 
left  it  unfound.  When  he  came  back,  I  told  him  that  he  had  undone  me, 
and  that  my  credit  was  lost  for  ever.  He  answered  that  when  my  son  was 
lost,  and  that  he  left  me  so  weak  that  he  thought  not  to  find  me  alive,  he  had 
no  reason  to  enrich  a  company  of  rascals,  who,  after  my  son's  death,  made  no 
account  of  him."  Baleigh  conducted  bis  fleet,  with  mutinous  crews,  to  New- 
foundland, and  then  sailed  homeward.  On  the  I8th  of  March,  after  his 
return,  Howell  wrote,  "  The  world  wonders  extremely  that  so  great  a  wise 
man  as  sir  Walter  Baleigh  would  return,  to  cast  himself  upon  so  inevitable  a 
rock  as  I  fear  he  will."  *  Two  friends,  the  earls  of  Pembroke  and  Arundel, 
had  pledged  their  honour  for  his  return,  and  he  would  not  be  a  cause  of 
trouble  to  them.  This  Arundel  acknowledged  when  Baleigh,  on  the  scaffold, 
reminded  him  of  the  promise  that  he  had  made  to  the  earl  that  he  would 
return.  Gondomar  was  now  supreme  at  the  English  court,  negotiating  a 
marriage  between  prince  Charles  and  the  Infanta  of  Spain.  The  destiny  of 
Baleigh  was  in  the  hands  of  the  malignant  Spaniard  and  the  revengeful  king. 
Baleigh  was  arrested  at  Plymouth ;  and  after  some  stratagems  to  escape 
to  Erance,  and  to  obtain  delay,  having  feigned  madness,  he  was  conducted  to 
his  old  prison  of  the  Tower.  He  was  examined  before  commissioners,  upon 
the  charge  that  he  fraudulently  pretended  that  he  went  to  discover  a  mine, 
when  his  real  object  was  to  make  a  piratical  attack  upon  the  Spanish  settle- 
ments. He  denied  these  charges  with  constancy  and  boldness ;  but  admitted 
his  attempt  to  escape,  and  his  pretence  of  mental  derangement,  which  he 

♦  "  Letters,"  p.  8. 
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excased  hj  the  desire  which  eyery  man  feels  to  escape  death.  In  hia  impri- 
sonment he  was  no  longer  under  the  care  of  the  kind  sir  Allen  Apsley.  That 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower  was  removed  from  the  charge  of  Baleigh,  to  make 
way  for  sir  Thomas  Wilson,  who  wrote  constant  reports  of  his  eonyersationfl 
with  his  prisoner.  These  are  in  the  State  Paper  Office.  "  On  the  perusal  of 
these  papers,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  preponderating  feeling  is 
sympathy  for  the  captiye,  or  disgust  and  indignation  for  his  unfeeling  and 
h^acherous  keeper."*  It  was  the  king  himself  who  was  urging  on  his 
creature  to  worm  himself  into  the  confidence  of  Baleigh  for  the  purpose  of 
betraying  him.  But  all  the  arts  of  the  betrayer  were  unavailing.  Nothing 
could  be  obtained  which  could  furnish  a  new  ground  of  accusation.  The 
letters  which  passed  between  Baleigh  and  his  wife  were  intercepted,  and  were 
read  by  the  king.  It  was  determined  at  length  that  the  prisoner  should  be 
executed  under  his  former  sentence,  by  a  writ  of  privy  seal  directed  to  the 
judges.  But  they  held  that  their  warrant  for  execution  could  not  be  issued, 
after  so  long  a  time  had  elapsed  since  the  judgment,  without  bringing  up  the 
prisoner  to  plead.  Baleigh,  suffering  under  an  ague,  was  brought  on  the 
24th  and  again  on  the  28th  of  October  to  the  King's  Bench  at  Westminster, 
and  there  being  asked  why  execution  should  not  pass  against  him,  he 
urged  that  he  was  discharged  of  the  original  judgment  by  the  king's  com- 
mission for  his  voyage,  which  gave  him  new  life  and  vigour.  Execution  was 
granted.  Baleigh  asked  for  a  little  delay,  to  settle  his  affairs  and  his  mind. 
He  was  brought  out  of  his  prison  the  next  morning  to  die  upon  the  scaffold, 
in  the  Old  Palace  Yard  at  Westminster.  The  night  before  his  death,  he 
wrote  these  lines  on  a  blank  leaf  of  his  Bible : — 

*  *  Wen  such  is  time  ;  who  takes  in  trust 
Our  youth,  our  joys,  and  all  we  have. 
And  pays  us  but  with  age  and  dust ; 
Who,  in  the  dark  and  silent  grave^ 
When  we  have  wander'd  all  our  ways, 
Shuts  up  the  story  of  our  days. 
But  from  this  earth,  this  grave,  thiti  dust, 
The  Lord  will  raise  me  up,  I  trust." 

The  last  end  of  this  heroic  man  was  worthy  of  his  great  genius.  He  received 
the  Sacrament ;  he  declared  his  forgi?eness  of  all  persons  ;  he  manifested  the 
utmost  cheerfulness ;  he  gave  thanks  to  the  Almighty  who  had  imparted  to 
him  the  strength  of  mind  never  to  fear  death,  and  to  meet  it  with  courage  in 
the  assurance  of  His  love.  He  breakfasted,  and  smoked  his  usual  pipe  of 
tobacco.  When  he  came  to  the  scaffold  he  was  very  faint ;  and  commenced 
his  speech  to  the  assembled  crowd,  by  saying  that  during  the  last  two  days  he 
had  been  visited  by  two  ague  fits.  "  K  therefore  you  perceive  any  weakness 
in  me,  I  beseech  you  ascribe  it  to  my  sickness  rather  than  to  myself."  His 
speech  was  of  a  manly  tone,  defending  himself  from  slanders  which  had  been 
raised  against  him.  He  implored  the  bystanders  to  join  with  him  in  prayer 
to  that  great  God  whom  he  had  grievously  offended ;  "  being  a  man  full  of  all 
vanity,  and  one  who  hath  lived  a  sinful  life  in  such  callings  as  have  been  most 
inducing  to  it ;  for  I  have  been  a  soldier,  a  sailor,  and  a  courtier,  all  of  them 
courses  of  wickedness  and  vice."     He  was  asked  by  the  dean  of  Westminster 

•  Jardine,  "Criminal  Trials,''  to!.  L 
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in  what  religion  he  meant  to  die,  and  he  replied,  in  the  faith  professed  bj  the 
Church  of  England,  hoping  to  be  saved  by  the  blood  and  merits  of  our 
Saviour.  It  was  a  bitter  morning ;  and  the  sheriff  proposed  that  he  should 
descend  from  the  scaffold  and  warm  himself:  "  No,  good  Mr.  Sheriff,  let  us 
despatch,  for  within  this  quarter  of  an  hour  my  ague  will  come  upon  me,  and 
if  I  be  not  dead  before  that,  my  enemies  will  say  I  quake  for  fear."  He  took 
the  axe  in  his  hand,  kissed  the  blade,  and  said  to  the  sheriff,  ''  *Tis  a  sharp 
medicine,  but  a  sound  cure  for  all  diseases.'*  So  died  the  last  of  Elizabeth's 
heroes. 

The  execution  of  Baleigh  called  forth  indignation,  "  not  loud  but  deep," 
in  the  English  mind.  The  people  felt  that  he  was  sacrificed  to  Spain,  against 
which  power,  its  Jesuits  and  its  inquisitions,  he  had  waged  no  inglorious  war- 
fare. He  was  sacrificed  by  a  king  from  whom  the  bold  Protestant  spirit  was 
departed,  and  who  remained  supine  whilst  the  two  great  principles  which  di- 
vided Europe  were  again  preparing  for  a  struggle.  Thus  thought  the  majority 
of  the  nation,  at  a  time  of  extraordinary  excitement  in  connection  with  foreign 
events.  The  daughter  of  James  had  been  married  six  years  to  the  Elector 
Palatine.  He  was  a  prince  of  a  serious  character ;  by  nature  proud  and 
reserved ;  earnest  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a  ruler ;  not  devoid  of  am- 
bition to  become  a  leader  for  a  great  public  object.  The  Calvinists  of 
Bohemia  had  been  in  insurrection  upon  a  question  of  the  possession  of  some 
lands  of  the  church  which  were  held  by  Catholics ;  and  the  quarrel  was  under 
arbitration  at  the  instance  of  the  emperor  Mathias  when  he  died.  Mathias 
was  also  king  of  Bohemia ;  and  the  archduke  Ferdinand  was  chosen  emperor. 
He  had  been  recognised  as  successor  to  the  throne  of  Bohemia ;  but  he  was 
a  determined  zealot  of  Catholicism ;  and  the  Bohemians,  who  held  that  their 
crown  was  elective,  offered  it  to  Frederic,  who  had  been  one  of  the  arbitrators 
to  settle  the  difference  which  had  led  to  their  insurrection.  The  Elector 
Palatine,  after  some  hesitation,  accepted  the  dangerous  promotion,  and  was 
crowned  at  Prague,  in  November,  1619.  The  resolve  was  the  signal  for  a 
general  array  of  hostile  forces  throughout  Europe.  The  great  battle  of 
Protestantism  and  Catholicism  appeared  once  more  likely  to  be  fought  out. 
Had  Elizabeth  been  alive  she  would  have  thrown  all  her  force  into  the  con- 
flict. James  at  first  refused  to  give  any  assistance  to  his  son-in-law.  The 
Protestants  of  England  were  roused  to  an  enthusiasm  which  had  been  re- 
pressed for  years.  They  saw  the  armies  of  Austria  and  Spain  gathering  to 
snatch  the  crown  from  the  elective  king  oi  Bohemia,  and  to  invade  the 
Palatinate.  They  saw  many  of  the  Protestant  princes  forming  an  union  for 
his  defence.  Volunteers  were  ready  to  go  forth  from  England  full  of  zeal  for 
the  support  of  the  Elector.  James  was  professing  an  ardent  desire  to  Pro- 
testant deputies  to  assist  his  son-in-law ;  and  at  the  same  time  vowing  to  the 
Spanish  ambassador  that  the  alliance  with  his  Catholic  master,  which  was  to 
be  cemented  by  the  marriage  of  prince  Charles  to  the  Infanta,  was  the  great 
desire  of  his  heart.  At  length  the  Catholic  powers  entered  the  Palatinate ; 
and  the  cry  to  arm  was  so  loud  amongst  the  English  and  the  Scotch,  that 
James  reluctantly  marshalled  a  force  of  four  thousand  volunteers,  not  to  sup- 
port his  BOUrin-law  upon  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  but  to  assist  in  defending  his 
hereditary  dominions.  The  scanty  assistance  came  too  late.  Frederic  was 
defeated  by  the  Austrians  at  Prague,  on  the  7th  of  November,  1620,  which 
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decisiTe  battle  entirelj  deatroyed  Iijb  alight  tenure  of  power  in  Bc^mio.  He 
wu  Terj  ■liortly  after  driven  from  the  Palatin&te,  which  wu  handed  over 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  conqoerors.  The 
supportera  of  the  Elector  in  Bohemia,  a  conntiy 
which  had  been  the  refuge  of  peraecnted  re- 
formers, were  trodden  down  by  the  iron  heed  of 
AoBtris.  The  Poriton  party  in  England  con- 
sidered thia  misfortune  as  "the  grntest  blow 
which  the  Church  of  Otod  had  received,  since  the 
first  Beformation  by  Uartin  Luther  in  1617."  * 
The  union  of  the  Protestant  princes  was  broken 
np.  "  The  Catholic  principle  passed  with  won- 
derful rapidity  from  a  moment  of  the  atmost 
I  danger,  to  an  omnipotent  sway  over  the  sonth 
of  Glermany  and  the  Austrian  provinoea."  t 

It  was  during  the  excitement  of  this  conflict, 
and  in  the  month  following  the  victory  of  the 
Auitrians  at  Prague,  tlut  James  ad<^ted 
one  of  those  arbitrary  measures  wVich  weak 
governments  resort  to  in  their  imbecile  desire 
to  control  public  opinion.  On  the  27th  of 
December,  says  D'Bwes,  "  I  saw  and  perused 
a  proclamation  set  out  by  his  majesty,  inlubiting 
or  forbidding  any  of  his  aubjects  to  discourse 
of  state-matters,  either  foreign  or  domestic ; 
which  all  men  conceived  to  have  been  procured 
by  the  count  of  Oondomar,  the  Spanish  smbss- 
aador."  The  Autobiographer  holds  this  pro- 
clamation  to  be  "  unseasonable  and  harsh," 
because  the  triumphs  of  Bomsniam  "  required 
men's  mutual  condoling,  which  might  prore  a 
lore  zealous  and  earnest  interceaeion  with  Qod  by 
prayer."  Thia  was  an  innocent  delusion  of  the  young  Puritan ;  for  th^ 
Englishmen  should  cease  to  interchange  their  thoughts  at  the  bidding  of  an 
inaolent  government  was  as  impoasihle  as  to  prevent  them  thinking.  Their 
thoughts  broke  out  in  signs  not  to  be  mistaken.  The  Spanish  ambassador, 
who  dwelt  in  the  bishop  of  Ely's  house  iu  Holborn,  was  obliged  to  have  a  guard 
of  soldiers  to  protect  him ;  and  "  when  he  passed  at  any  time  through  London 
in  his  horse-litter,  many  were  the  cuisea  and  execrations  the  people  bestowed 
upon  him."  The  old  dread  ofthe  supremacy  ofPopcry  was  coming  back.  Bound 
the  Spanish  ambaasadors  a  vast  following  of  English  and  Irish  papists  had  been 
accustomed  to  collect.  "  Their  house  was  the  resort  of  their  brethren  in  the 
faith,  and,  as  a  Venetian  stud,  they  were  regarded  almost  in  the  ligjit  of 
l^tes  of  the  apostolic  see."  X  It  was  in  this  excited  temper  of  the  nation 
that  the  king  at  length  called  a  parliament,  which  met  on  the  30th  of 
January,  1621.     In  his  progress  from  Whitehall  to  Westminster,  "  he  spake 

"  tqL  i.  p.  182. 
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often  and  lovinglj  to  tlie  people,  standing  thick  and  three-fold  on  all  sides  to 
behold  him, '  Gk>d  bless  ye !  God  bless  ye ! '  contrary  to  his  former  hasty 
and  passionate  custom,  which  often  in  his  sudden  distemper  would  bid  a 
plague  on  such  as  flocked  to  see  him."  *  A  little  before  this  time  he  had  in 
a  proclamation  directed  that  those  who  crowded  upon  him,  in  joining 
the  royal  hunt  without  permission,  should  be  sent  to  gaol,  calling  their 
curiosity  ''  the  bold  and  barbarous  insolency  of  multitudes  of  vulgar  people."  f 
He  is  now  in  a  gracious  humour.  He  has  something  to  ask  of  the  Parlia- 
ment :  ''  I  haye  reigned  eighteen  years,  in  which  time  you  have  had  peace, 
and  I  hare  receired  far  less  supply  than  hath  been  given  to  any  king  since 
the  Conquest.  The  last  queen,  of  famous  memory,  had,  one  year  with 
another,  above  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  per  annum  in  subsidies."  James 
does  not  attempt  a  comparison  between  the  manner  in  which  the  queen  of 
fiunous  memory  spent  her  subsidies  in  the  defence  of  her  country,  and  in  the 
support  of  Protestantism  in  Europe ;  while  he  was  lavishing  thousands  upon 
Hay  and  Somerset  and  Yilliers,  impoverishing  the  crown  and  degrading  the 
nation.  Clarendon,  speaking  of  the  reigning  favourite  of  1621,  and  his  host 
of  dependants,  says  that  the  demesnes  and  revenues  of  the  crown  were 
sacrificed  to  the  enriching  of  a  private  family';  "  and  the  expenses  of  the  court 
so  vast  and  unlimited,  that  they  had  a  sad  prospect  of  that  poverty  and 
necessity  which  afterwards  befell  the  crown,  almost  to  the  ruin  of  it."  :|; 

The  parliament  of  1621  was  in  no  complacent  mood.  James  said  to  them, 
"  I  have  often  piped  unto  you  but  you  have  not  danced."  They  gave  him  a 
small  subsidy  in  return  for  unusually  gracious  speeches ;  and  then  went 
boldly  about  the  redress  of  grievances.  They  revived  the  use  of  the  terrible 
word  *'  impeachment,"  which  had  gone  out  of  men's  mouths  for  nearly  two 
centuries.  Monopolists  were  the  first  attacked  with  this  constitutional 
weapon.  One  of  the  greatest  of  them,  sir  Giles  Mompesson,  finding  that  the 
government  which  had  granted  him  his  patents  for  gold  and  silver  thread,  and 
^r  licensing  inns  and  alehouses,  would  not  stand  up  in  his  defence,  fled 
beyond  sea.  In  his  licensing  of  alehouses,  a  justice  of  the  peace,  sir  Francis 
Michell,  had  been  the  instrument  of  Mompesson's  oppressions.  His  patent 
for  gold  thread  was  used  for  the  purposes  of  fraud.  ''  They  found  out  a 
new  alchymistical  way  to  make  gold  and  silver  lace  with  copper  and  other 
sophistical  materials."  §  The  dramatists  of  the  time  brought  the  monopolists 
into  notice  upon  the  public  stage : 

''  Here*8  another ; 
Obserre  but  what  a  cozening  look  he  has  1 
Hold  up  thy  head,  man ;  if^  for  drawing  gallants 
Into  mortgages  for  commoditiefl,  or  cheating  heirs 
With  your  new  counterfeit  gold  thread,  and  gumm'd  yelrets, 
He  does  not  transcend  all  that  went  before  him, 
Gall  in  his  patent.  **  || 

The  sir  Giles  Overreach  of  Massinger's  "  New  Way  to  Pay  Old  Debts  "  was 
sir  GKles  Mompesson,  and  the  justice  Greedy  of  the  same  popular  play  was 
justice  Michell.  The  real  Overreach  and  the  real  Greedy  were  degraded 
from  knighthood,  were  fined,  and  were  banished.    Higher  delinquents  began 

♦  FEwes,  voL  L  p.  170.  f  "  Vemey  Papen,"  p.  117. 
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to  tremble.  Yelverton,  the  attorney-general,  was  connected  with  the  pre- 
vailing corruption,  and  when  detected  denounced  Yilliers  as  his  enemj.  The 
judge  of  the  PrerogatiTC  Court  was  impeached  for  venality ;  and  the  bishop  of 
Landaff  for  being  accessory  to  a  matter  of  bribery.  It  was  an  age  of  universal 
abuses.  Local  magistrates  were  influenced  by  the  pettiest  g^fts,  and  were 
called  ''  basket-justices," — a  name  which  in  the  next  century  was  applied  to 
the  stipendiary  justices  of  Bow-street.  Upon  the  highest  branch  of  this 
rotten  tree  ^sat  Francis  Bacon,  viscount  St.  Alban's,  the  great  lord  Chan- 
cellor. His  contemporaries  were  impressed  with  his  versatile  abilities  and 
his  majestic  eloquence ;  but  they  were  disgusted  by  his  profusion,  and  they 
had  little  confidence  in  his  honesty.  The  greatness  of  his  intellect  was  to  be 
appreciated  in  other  ages ;  and  his  faults  were  then  to  be  slightly  regarded 
while  the  eyes  of  all  men  were  to  be  dazzled  by  the  splendour  of  his  genius. 
His  contemporaries,  with  one  accord,  resolved  that  no  excuse  should  interfere 
with  his  degradation,  for  what  he  himself  called  his  frailty  in  partaking  of 
**  the  abuses  of  the  times."  He  was  charged  by  the  Commons,  before  the 
Lords,  with  twenty-two  acts  of  bribery  and  corruption.  He  attempted  no 
defence.  He  saw  that  the  court  would  not  shield  him,  even  if  it  had  the 
power.  He  made  a  distinct  confession  in  writing  of  the  charges  brought 
against  him ;  and  when  a  deputation  from  the  peers  asked  if  that  confession 
was  his  own  voluntary  act,  he  replied,  "  It  is  my  act,  my  hand,  my  heart. 
Oh,  my  lords,  spare  a  broken  reed."  The  sentence  of  the  parliament  was 
that  the  viscount  St.  Alban's,  late  Lord  Chancellor,  be  fined  £40,000 ;  be  im- 
prisoned in  the  Tower  during  the  king's  pleasure ;  made  incapable  to  bear 
office  in  the  commonwealth,  never  to  sit  in  parliament ;  nor  to  come  within 
the  verge  of  the  court.  The  king  remitted  the  fine,  and  released  the  fallen 
man  after  an  imprisonment  of  a  few  days.  It  is  vain  to  attribute  Bacon's 
fall  to  the  malevolence  of  Coke  or  the  intrigues  of  Villiers.  The  House  of 
Commons  saw  that  the  time  had  come  for  striking  at  the  root  of  some  of  the 
most  flagrant  of  official  corruptions ;  and  Bacon,  though  perhaps  not  more 
guilty  than  many  others,  was  struck  down  as  a  signal  example  to  lesser 
offenders.  The  latest  editor  of  Bacon's  Philosophical  Works,  pointing  out 
that  the  Chancellor  admitted  the  taking  of  presents,  as  he  himself  had  taken 
them,  to  be  indefensible,  adds  that  he  always  denied  he  had  been  an  unjust 
judge  5  or,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  had  ever  had  bribe  or  reward  in  his  eye  or 
thought  when  he  pronounced  any  sentence  or  order."  With  regard  to  the 
degree  of  moral  criminality,  these  questions  are  proposed :  "  1.  What  was  the 
understanding,  open  or  secret,  upon  which  the  present  was  given  or  taken  ? 
2.  To  what  extent  the  practice  was  prevalent  at  the  time  P  3.  How  far  it 
was  tolerated  ?  4.  How  it  stood  with  regard  to  other  abuses  prevailing  at  the 
same  time."  *  If  these  points  could  be  satisfactorily  ascertained  the  most 
merciful  conclusion  at  which  we  could  arrive  would  be  the  opinion  of  Bacon 
himself,  as  recorded  by  Dr.  Bawley  :  "  I  was  the  justest*  judge  that  was  in 
England  these  fifty  years ;  but  it  was  the  justest  censure  in  parliament  that 
was  there  these  two  hundred  years." 

If  the  stem  severity  of  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  the  peers  went 

*  "Works  of  Francii  Bmod,"  collected  and  edited  by  James  Speddinff,  toI.  i.     Note  tc 
Life  by  Bawley.     1867. 
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along  with  them,  towards  every  order  of  delinquents,  from  the  griping  usurer 
to  the  prodigal  chancellor,  demands  our  respect,  we  must  regard  with  equal 
abhorrence  the  same  popular  assembly  when  carried  away  by  a  passionate  fana- 
ticism into  an  act  of  vindictive  cruelty.  The  House  was  in  a  fever  about  the 
Palatinate ;  and  when  it  became  known  that  a  Eoman  Catholic  barrister, 
Edward  Floyd,  had  expressed  his  joy  that  "  goodman  Palsgrave  and  goodwife 
Palsgrave"  had  been  driven  from  Prague, , there  was  no  punishment  too 
terrible  to  be  inflicted  upon  the  delinquent — whipping,  the  pillory,  boring  of 
his  tongue,  nailing  of  his  ears,  were  small  justice  for  such  an  offence.  The 
House  went  beyond  its  powers  in  passing  a  heavy  sentence  upon  Eloyd, 
without  hearing  him.  He  appealed  to  the  king,  denying  the  accusation 
against  him ;  and  the  Commons  were  asked  by  the  Council  how  they  took 
upon  them  to  judge  offences  which  did  not  interfere  with  their  •privileges. 
The  House  paused ;  and  Floyd  was  arraigned  before  the  Lords,  who  con- 
firmed the  sentence,  with  additional  severities.  Whipping,  which  was  a  part 
of  this  sentence,  was  remitted  on  the  motion  of  prince  Charles.  The 
unhappy  man  underwent  the  other  unjust  punishment, — to  pay  a  fine  of  5000Z., 
and  to  be  imprisoned  for  Hfe.  "  There  is  surely  no  instance,"  says  Mr.  Hallam, 
"  in  the  annals  of  our  own,  and  hardly  of  any  civilised  country,  where  a 
trifling  offence,  if  it  were  one,  has  been  visited  with  such  outrageous 
cruelty.*'  Let  us  not  forget,  as  we  proceed  in  tracing  the  history  of  this 
nation,  that  the  passions  of  a  parliament  have  been  as  marked,  if  not  as 
frequent,  a  source  of  injustice  as  the  despotic  tendencies  of  a  king  ;  and  let 
us  feel  that  a  due  balance  of  the  powers  of  the  respective  estates  cannot 
be  so  happily  preserved  that  prerogative  and  privilege  may  be  kept  equally 
innoxious,  except  under  the  guidance  of  an  enl^htened  public  opinion. 

The  king  and  the  parliament  had  been  proceeding  in  apparent  harmony, 
when  they  were  adjourned  over  the  summer.  The  court  had  manifested  no 
zeal  about  the  question  of  the  Palatinate  ;  but  the  Commons  made  a  solemn 
protestation,  which  was  entered  in  the  Journals,  that  they  would  spend  their 
lives  and  fortunes  in  the  defence  of  their  religion,  and  of  the  cause  of 
the  Elector.  Their  pledge  "  was  soimded  forth  with  the  voices  of  them 
all,  withal  lifting  up  their  hats  in  their  hands  as  high  as  they  could  hold 
them,  as  a  visible  testiijiony  of  their  unanimous  consent,  in  such  sort  that  the 
like  had  scarce  ever  been  seen  in  parliament."  The  Houses  met  again,  aftei 
an  interval  of  five  months,  on  the  20th  of  November.  It  was  announced 
that  troops  had  been  sent  for  the  defence  of  the  Palatinate  under  sir  Horace 
Yere.  The  Commons  voted  a  small  subsidy,  which  was  totally  inadequate  to 
any  vigorous  exertions.  The  clamour  for  warlike  operations  was  not  seconded 
by  any  liberality  which  could  rouse  James  to  exertion.  The  Parliament  had 
no  confidence  in  a  king  who  shuddered  at  a  drawn  sword.  His  natural 
temperament  and  his  policy  were  in  complete  accord ;  and  it  was  perhaps  well 
for  the  country  that  they  were  so.  Had  his  son  Henry  been  on  the  throne,  who 
proposed  the  Black  Prince  and  Henry  the  Fifth  as  his  models,  England 
might  have  put  herself  at  the  head  of  a  great  religious  war;  but  she  would 
have  wasted  that  strength  which  enabled  her,  in  another  quarter  of  a 
century,  to  wage  a  greater  battle  at  home  for  civil  and  religious  liberty, 
without  losing  her  power  of  commanding  the  respect  of  every  government 
in  Europe. 
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England  had  in  this  year  an  opportmiitj  to  draw  the  sword  in  a  neces- 
Bary  quarrel  —  the  suppression  of  the  outrages  of  the  Barbarj  pirates. 
Spain  had  agreed  to  co-operate  in  an  attack  upon  Algiers ;  but  she  sent  a 
Tery  insufOlcient  force  to  join  the  English  flag.  James  went  about  this  salutair 
work  in  his  timid  and  parsimonious  way.  He  directed  the  commander  of  his 
fleet,  sir  James  Mansell,  not  to  risk  his  ships.  The  Algerines,  having  had 
only  a  few  boats  burnt,  defended  their  harbour,  and  Mansell  came  home  with 
nothing  adiieyed.  The  English  merchantmen  were  now  the  prey  of  the 
African  pirates,  and  the  country  bitterly  complained  of  the  national  losses 
and  the  national  dishonour.  When  the  parliament  re-assembled,  it  was  in  no 
conciliating  humour.  Lords  Essex  and  Oxford  had  returned  from  the 
Palatinate,  and  proclaimed  that  the  country  of  the  Elector  and  the  Pro- 
testant cause  were  lost  for  want  of  timely  aid.  As  we  have  seen,  the  two 
Houses  were  afraid  to  trust  the  expenditure  of  money  in  uncapable  hands. 
They  could  not  understand  how  James  was  affecting  a  desire  to  contend 
against  the  power  of  Spain  and  Austria,  when  he  was  negotiating,  in  secret 
as  he  believed,  for  the  marriage  of  his  son  to  the  daughter  of  the  Most 
Catholic  king.  During  the  recess,  a  leading  member  of  the  Commons,  sir 
Edwin  Sandys,  had  been  committed  to  the  Tower ;  but  it  was  protested  that 
the  commitment  was  unconnected  with  the  privileges  of  the  House.  His 
bold  manner  of  speaking  in  parliament  was  undoubtedly  his  offence.  The 
Commons  passed  over  this  matter ;  but  they  drew  up  a  petition,  prepared  by 

Coke,  against  the  growth  of  Popery,  urging 


j^  ^^«uX/  that  prince  Charles  should  marry  one  of  his 

/^  f/Ct/yy}JP/^  (^^"^"^^^  ^^^  religion,  and  that  /the  king  should  turn 

/       /  ^^''  ^^m  ^^  his  attention  towards  that  power  which  had 

\_^^  first  carried  on  the  war  in  the  Palatinate. 

...       .  That  power  was  Spain.     James  had  heard  of 

Autograph  of  Jam««  I.  xt  •       *^  x-  j  i.  »j^  -     ».  a   i.\,  •   i. 

this  motion ;  and  he  anticipated  the  receipt 
of  the  petition  by  sending  a  violent  letter  to  the  Speaker,  commanding  the 
House  not  to  meddle  with  any  matter  which  concerned  his  government,  or 
the  mysteries  of  state.  He  informed  them  also  that  he  meant  not  to  spare 
any  man*s  insolent  behaviour  in  parliament.  The  Commons  returned  a  tem- 
perate answer,  in  which  the  king  was  told  that  their  liberty  of  speech  was 
their  ancient  and  undoubted  right.  James  replied  that  their  privileges  were 
derived  from  the  grace  and  permission  of  his  ancestors  and  himself.  Some 
excuses  were  made  for  the  expressions  of  the  king,  which  were  called  a  slip 
of  the  pen.  The  Commons  deliberately  recorded  their  opinions,  in  a  memo- 
rable protestation,  on  the  18th  of  December,  1621,  in  which  they  solemnly 
affirmed,  that  the  liberties  and  jurisdictions  of  parliament  are  the  ancient  and 
undoubted  birthright  and  inheritance  of  the  subjects  of  England ;  that  the 
affairs  of  the  king  and  the  state,  of  the  defence  of  the  realm,  and  of  the 
Church  of  England,  the  making  of  laws,  the  redress  of  grievances,  are  proper 
subjects  of  debate  in  parliament ;  that  in  handling  such  business  every 
member  of  the  House  hath,  and  of  right  ought  to  have,  freedom  of  speech ; 
and  that  every  member  hath  like  freedom  from  all  impeachment,  imprison- 
ment, and  molestation,  except  by  the  censure  of  the  House  itself.  There 
were  great  men  concerned  in  this  protestation, — Coke,  Pym,  Selden.  Eminent 
peers,  for  almost  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  country,  took  part  with 
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the  Commons  against  the  Crown.  The  king  diBBolred  the  parliament,  uid 
impiuoned  the  earl  of  Oxford,  and  the  leaduig  membera  of  the  Commons, 
nte  struggle  vhich  waa  to  be  fooglit  out  in  the  battle-field,  twenty  jean 


afterwards,  was  already  commenced  in  a  most  nnmistakeable  manner.  It  was 
a  contest  for  first  prindples.  England  was  to  be  a  Constitational  Monarchy 
or  a  Despotism.  The  parliament  being  dissolved,  James  again  resorted  to  s 
Benevolence — a  Tolontaiy  contribution  of  the  people,  as  the  coDxtiers  pre- 
tended. Its  Toluntary  character  may  be  understood  &om  a  little  incident: 
"  A  merchant  of  London,  who  had  been  a  cheesemonger,  but  now  rich,  was 
sent  for  by  the  Council,  and  required  to  give  the  king  2001.,  or  to  go  into  the 
Palatinate  and  serve  the  army  with  cheese,  being  a  man  of  eigh^  years 
of  age."* 

^e  king,  wbo  publicly  declared  that  "  he  vonld  govern  according  to  the 
good  of  the  commonweal  bnt  not  according  to  the  common-will,"  t  went  on 
with  his  Spanish  negotiation  in  utter  defiance  of  the  public  feeling.  His  son-in- 
l&w  was  now  a  refiigee  at  the  Hague,  with  his  queen, — a  iavourite  of  the 
English, — and  their  &mily.  Their  mi^ortnnee,  as  well  as  the  defeat  of  the 
pinciple  which  they  represented,  excited  the  warmest  sympathy.  In  no 
point  of  policy  was  there  any  concord  between  the  government  and  the 
people.  ^  February,  1628,  London  was  startled  with  the  extraordinary  news 
that  the  prince  of  Wales  and  Yilliers,  now  marquis  of  Buckingham,  had 
gone  off  privately  for  Madrid.  The  negotiation  for  the  marriage  with  the 
Spanish  princess  had  been  nearly  concluded  by  the  earl  of  Bristol,  a  special 
ambassador  to  the  court  of  the  young  king  Philip  IV.,  the  brother  of  the 
Inbnta.    A  dispensation  &om  the  pope  was  only  waited  for ;  and  James  had 
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himself  written  to  his  lioliueas  to  urge  the  fayour.  He  promised  all  sorts  of 
toleration ;  and  to  give  an  earnest  of  his  disposition,  suddenly  released  from 
prison  a  large  number  of  Popish  recusants,  to  the  great  anger  of  the  Puri- 
tans. The  motives  for  the  strange  proceeding  of  the  prince  and  the  favourite 
remain  a  mystery.  Clarendon  holds  that  Villiers  originated  the  scheme  to 
gain  favour  with  the  prince,  who  had  been  long  jealous  of  him.  The  king 
was  at  first  greatly  opposed  to  the  adventure,  which  was  not  without  its 
danger.  Smith  seems  to  be  a  favourite  name  for  disguised  princes.  Charles 
was  John  Smith,  and  the  marquis  Thomas  Smith.  They  were  accompanied 
by  sir  Bichard  Graham.  They  got  to  Dover,  after  some  awkward  enquiries^ 
and  there  were  joined  by  sir  Francis'  Gottington  and  Mr.  Endymion  Porter. 
They  reached  Paris,  and  in  their  disguise  had  a  peep  at  the  Court,  and  saw  the 
princess  Henrietta  Maria,  the  lady  whose  good  or  evil  destiny  to  be  the  future 
queen  of  England  overruled  that  of  the  Spanish  princess.  On  the  7th  of 
March  the  "  sweet  boys  and  dear  ventrous  knights,  worthy  to  be  put  in  a  new 
romanso,"  as  James  termed  them,  arrived  at  Madrid.  HoweU,  one  of  the 
most  amusing  of  letter- writers,  was  then  in  the  Spanish  capital,  and  he  describes 
how  "  to  the  wonderment  of  all  the  world,  the  prince  and  the  marquis  of 
Buckingham  arrived  at  this  court.*'  He  tells  how  they  alighted  at  my  lord  of 
Bristol's  house ;  how  Mr.  Thomas  Smith  came  in  at  first  with  a  portmantle, 
whilst  Mr.  John  Smith  staid  on  the  other  side  of  the  street  in  the  dark  ;  how 
Bristol  brought  in  the  prince  to  his  bed-chamber ;  how  the  marquis  the  next 
day  had  a  private  audience  of  the  king  of  Spain ;  how  the  king  came  to  visit 
the  prince ;  how  the  royal  family  went  out  in  a  coach,  the  Infanta  having  a 
blue  ribbon  about  her  arm  that  the  prince  might  distinguish  her  as  he  took 
the  air  on  the  Prado ;  and  how  when  the  lady  saw  her  lover  her  colour  rose 
very  high.  The  prince  and  his  companion  were  seven  months  absent  &om  Eng- 
land. To  attempt  to  follow  out  the  course  of  the  intrigues  that  took  place  during 
this  period,  would  be  far  beyond  our  limits ;  nor  do  we  conceive  that,  however 
amusing  may  be  the  relations  of  court  festivities,  the  bull  fights  and  the  tour- 
naments, the  processions  and  the  banquets,  with  which  the  heir  of  England's 
throne  was  received,  they  are  necessary  to  be  here  detailed.  That  Charles 
was  conducting  himself  with  that  duplicity  which  belonged  to  his  nature  is 
agreed  on  all  hands.  He  was  ready  to  promise,  not  only  toleration  for  the 
Boman  Catholics  in  England,  but  that  he  would  never  engage  in  any  hostile 
measure  against  the  Church  of  Bome ;  but  on  the  contrary  would  endeavour 
to  bring  about  an  unity  in  one  faith  and  one  church.*  In  August  James 
made  oath  to  certain  articles  which  had  been  agreed  upon :  that  the  Infanta, 
with  her  suite,  was  to  be  allowed  the  exercise  of  her  religion  ;  that  the  early 
education  of  her  children  should  be  intrusted  to  her ;  that  even  if  they  should 
remain  Catholic  their  right  of  succession  should  not  be  interfered  with.  The 
king  also  promised  not  to  trouble  the  Catholics  in  the  private  exercise  of  their 
religion ;  nor  to  impose  any  oath  against  their  faith ;  and  to  endeavour  to 
obtain  from  parliament  a  repeal  of  all  penal  laws  against  them.  K  the  mar- 
riage had  taken  place,  and  these  conditions  had  been  observed,  England 
would  infallibly  have  been  plunged  into  civil  war.  As  it  was,  after  a  long 
course  of  deceit  either  to  the  court  of  Spain  or  to  the  people  of  England,  or 

*  See  Banke,  toL  ii.  p.  500. 
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to  both,  Charles  and  Buckingham  returned  home.  The  mmisters  of  Spain 
had  interposed  manj  vexatious  delays  whilst  Charles  was  at  Madrid,  ftnd  had 
attempted  to  take  advantage  of  his  presence.  He  i&ade  engagements  which 
he  would  not  have  ventured  to  fulfil ;  and  he  sanctioned  misrepresentations 
for  his  vindication  when  he  returned  to  England.  Buckingham  was  jealous 
of  the  earl  of  Bristol;  and  he  conceived  a  dislike  of  the  Spanish  court,  to 
which  his  insolent  manners  and  his  gross  licentiousness  were  displeasing.  His 
personiQ  resentments,  and  perhaps  the  tastes  of  the  prince,  destroyed  the  web 
of  policy  which  James  had  been  so  long  weaving.  The  king  had  been 
quite  willing  to  surrender  all  the  outworks  which  defended  England  against  a 
new  invasion  of  papal  supremacy,  in  his  desire  for  a  marriage  which  would 
^ve  his  son  a  princess  with  a  great  dowry,  and  secure,  as  he  fondly  expected, 
the  restoration  of  his  son-in-law  to  his  hereditary  dominions.  The  people 
would  have  made  no  compromise  with  Spain,  and  they  would  have  boldly  sought 
to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  Palatinate  by  the  sole  argument  which  the  Catholic 
powers  would  have  regarded,  success  in  arms.  When  the  prince  and 
Buckingham  returned  home,  and  the  marriage  treaty  was  broken  off,  there 
was  universal  rejoicing.  The  duke  became  immediately  popular ;  and  in  his 
confidence  in  the  altered  tone  of  public  feeling  he  persuaded  the  king  to 
summon  a  parliament.  It  met  on  the  19th  of  Pebruary,  1624.  The  houses 
confided  in  Buckingham's  artful  representations  of  his  conduct  in  the  trans- 
actions with  Spain ;  and  he  was  hailed  by  Coke,  in  the  Commons,  as  the 
saviour  of  his  country.  The  king  was  all  graciousness.  It  was  resolved  that 
a  grant  to  the  extent  of  300,000Z.  should  be  made,  for  the  specific  purpose  of 
recovering  the  Palatinate ;  and  the  war  was  thus  necessarily  a  war  against 
Spain,  united  as  she  was  with  the  other  branch  of  the  house  of  Austria  in 
holding  the  dominions  of  the  Elector  and  in  endeavouring  to  destroy  Pro- 
testantism in  Europe.  In  this  Session  of  three  months  a  great  good  was 
sought  to  be  accomplished  by  the  passing  of  a  Statute  which  declared  all 
monopolies  to  be  contrary  to  law,  and  all  such  grants  to  be  void.*  The 
struggle  to  effect  this  object  had  been  a  long  one.  The  promises  of  the  Crown 
had  been  constantly  broken ;  but  now,  by  a  solemn  Act  of  Parliament,  the 
exclusive  privileges  to  use  any  trade  and  to  sell  any  merchandise  were  declared 
to  be  contrary  to  the  ancient  and  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm,  and  all 
grants  and  dispensations  for  such  monopolies  to  be  of  none  effect.  How  the 
Statute  was  respected  will  be  seen  in  the  next  reign. 

In  this  last  parliament  of  James,  there  was  unquestionably  a  better  under- 
standing between  the  Crown  and  the  representatives  of  the  people: — a 
practical  concord  that,  under  a  new  king,  might  have  been  improved  into  a 
co-operation  for  the  general  good,  if  the  altered  condition  of  society  had  been 
understood  by  both  parties.  The  Commons  had  now  acquired  a  full  confidence 
in  their  own  strength.  They  impeached  Cranfield  earl  of  Middlesex,  lord 
treasurer  of  England,  for  bribery  and  other  misdemeanours.  He  was  con- 
victed, after  a  trial  before  the  Peers,  conducted  by  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  Commons  ;  was  fined  50,000/. ;  and  was  dechured  incapable  of  sitting  in 
^parliament.  Buckingham's  jealousy  of  the  lord  treasurer's  power  is  held  to 
liave  contributed  to  this  result.    The  king  warned  his  son  and  his  fiivourlte 
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that  thej  migbt  lire  to  have  their  fill  of  parliamentary  impeachmentB ;  but  ho- 
could  not  resist  the  united  force  of  public  justice  and  private  intrigue.  Vicm 
the  time  of  the  fiulure  of  the  Spaniah  treaty,  the  monarch  who  claimed  to  be 
absolute  felt  that  he  was  powerless.  He  had  lost  eren  the  respect  of 
his  son;  his  insolent  minion  despised  him.  He  was  forced  into  war  against 
hia  will ;  and  the  war  brought  him  no  honour,  whilst  it  absorbed  his  rerenues. 
An  army  of  twelve  thouaand  men  wasnused  in  England  for  the  sernce  of  the 
Elector  Palatine.  Half  the  number  were  lost  from  aicknese  by  being  embarked 
in  foul  and  crowded  ships  ;  and  their  commander,  Count  Mansfeldt,  was  not 
strong  enough  to  undertake  any  oSensiTe  operations.  England  wm  not  in 
any  Tery  glorious  attitude,  ^e  people  became  discontented ;  and  their  dis- 
contents were  not  lightened  when  another  negociation  was  set  on  foot  for  the 
marriage  of  prince  CharleB'with  a  princess  of  France,  in  which  countiy 
Catholicism  was  again  becoming  intolerant  and  persecuting. 

In  March,  1626,  king  JadieB  was  taken  ill  at  Theobalds.  He  died  on  the 
27th  of  that  month,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the  twenty-third 
year  of  his  reign. 
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CHAPTER  XXV. 

AeccMion  of  Cbulei  I.— Kftnugc  of  tke  king  with  EeniietU  Maria — The  Gnt  FtrliMDetii  of 
Chirld — QrigniKa — Nanl  fiulona— The  neond  I^liamoit — Oontealg  of  Fmii  atid 
Commont  with  tiu  Cnwn  — Snbddiei  illegallj  levied — ImpriaeiUDeBU  lor  Kfmali  to  fHf 
—The  Qneao'i  fordgn  attendknta  dinniaMd — Var  with  Ftance — Itt  eaoMs — La  Beahelle 
^-Expedition  to  the  lale  of  Hh(— The  thiid  PailiameDt— Petition  of  Bight— Bodciugham 
denoimeed  in  the  Commona*  Eouas — Frorogation  of  FaiUamant — Kege  of  La  Boehdle — 

render  of  La  Bochelle — Parliament — Beligioiu  diSnenoea — Parliament  dinolTCd  in 
anger — Hemben  impriuned — Peace  with  Spain  aod  Pranoe. 

Chables  I.  was  prcxJaiined  king  on  the  dajr  of  bis  father's  death.  The 
possessor  of  the  crown  was  changed.  The  administration  of  goremment  waa 
unaltered  Buckingham  was  still  the  first  in  power ;  with  equal  influence 
over  the  proud  and  dignified  Charles  of  twenty-five,  as  over  the  vais 
and  vulgar  James  of  fifty-nine.  We  are  told  that  "the  face  of  the  Court 
was  mnch  changed  in  the  change  of  the  king;"  thatthe  groBsnesses  of  the 
court  of  James  grew  out  of  fashion.*  The  general  change  could  have 
been  little  more  than  a  forced  homage  to  decency,  whilst  Buckingham  was 
the  presiding  genius  of  the  court  of  Charles ;  but  &om  the  first  the  king 
exhibited  himself  as  "  temperate,  chaste,  and  serious."  f  A.  letter,  written 
within  a  few  weeks  of  his  accession,  says,  "  Our  sovereign,  whom  God  pre- 
serve, is  zealous  for  God's  truth ;  diligently  Irequents  and  attentively 
hearkens  to  pntyere  and  sermons;  will  pay  all  his  father's,  mother's,  and 
brother's  debts,  and  that  by  dispsrking  most  of  his  remote  porks  and  chases  j 
will  reform  the  court  as  of  unnecessary  charges,  so  of  recusant  papists."  { 
The  personal  demeanour  of  the  king  compelled  a  corresponding  outward 
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ihow  in  the  courhers.    At  the  beginnuig  of  this  reign  the  people  must  have 
had  a  reasonftble  expectation  of  heing  religionidy  and  quietly  governed. 

The  marriage  of  Charles  with  the  princesa  Henrietta  Maria  of  France  waa 
the  result  of  the  treaty  made  in  the  preriona  reign ;  and  it  was  concluded  by 
proxy  even  before  James  was  laid  in  the  tomb  at  Westminster.  There  were 
bonfires  in  London  for  the  marriage  on  the  3rd  of  May.  On  the  7th  Charles 
waa  the  chief  mourner  at  the  funwal  of  his  father.  The  young  queen  arriTed 
at  Dover  on  the  12th  of  June.  She  came  at  a  gloomy  time,  for  London  waa 
visited  with  pestilence.  On  the  18th  the  parliament  was  opened  by  the 
king.  Although  the  bonfires  had  been  lighted  in  London  for  the  king's 
marriage,  the  union  with  a  Boman  Catholic  princeas  was  in  itself  ofieneive ; 
and  Charles  had  given  indications  of  concessions  to  the  papists  which  were 
distinctly'  opposed  to  the  existing  laws.  Although  he  vailed  his  crown  to  the 
Lords  and  the  Commons  when  he  first  spoke  from  the  throne,  he  had  roused 
the  Buspidons  of  the  sturdy  band  who  had  resisted  the  despotic  attempts  of 
his  father.  He  defied  public  opinion  by  granting  special  puvlons  to  Bomish 
priests,  without  the  intervention  of  the  law.  There  was  a  restrictive  code, 
harsh  and  unjust  no  doubt,  but  not  to  be  dispensed  with  by  an  exercise  of 
the  prerogative.  Buckingham  had  led  the  parliament  into  the  sanction  of  a 
Tar  ;  hut  his  popularity  was  fast  passing  away.  Time  had  revealed  the  con- 
cesaionB  which  had  been  made  to  Borne  in  the  negociations  for  the  Spanish 
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marriage ;  and  the  people  were  not  all  in  raptures  about  "  a  most  noble  i 
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queen  of  England  who  in  true  beautj  is  beyond  the  long-wooed  In&nta  ;**  * 
for  they  had  learnt  that  concessions  as  strong  had  been  made  that  Charles 
might  wed  this  "most  absolute  delicate  lady"  of  Erance.f  Henrietta's 
''  radiant  and  sparkling  black  eye  '*  enchanted  those  who  gazed  as  she  dined 
in  public  at  Whitehall  \X  but  there  was  many  a  country  gentleman  in  the 
House  of  Commons  who  thought  the  daughters  of  England  as  fair  and  far 
less  dangerous.  Henrietta  brought  twenty-nine  priests  in  her  train ;  and 
mass  was  celebrated  at  the  palace  on  Sundays  and  saints'  days.  She  showed 
temper  too  ;  and  one  who  was  driven  with  the  crowd  out  of  the  public  dining 
room,  because  it  was  too  hot,  said,  "  I  suppose  none  but  a  queen  could  cast 
such  a  scowl."  §  In  the  House  of  Commons  were  the  old  opponents  of  the 
absolute  kingship  of  James,  who  were  far  from  the  mood  which  the  lord- 
keeper,  CoYentry,  thought  befitting — ^he  who  in  opening  the  next  session 
talked  of  the ''  incomparable  distance  between  the  supreme  height  and  majesty 
of  a  mighty  monarch  and  the  submissive  awe  and  lowliness  of  loyal  subjects." 
When  they  were  told  by  the  courtly  sir  Dudley  Carleton  that  in  all  Christian 
kingdoms  there  were  once  parliaments,  till  the  monarchs  overthrew  these 
turbulent  assemblies,  and  stood  upon  their  prerogatives,  they  the  more 
resolved  that  the  example  should  not  be  followed  in  England  ;  and  when  he 
illogically  compared  the  misery  of  the  people  in  foreign  countries  with  the 
happy  state  of  the  English  who  had  store  of  flesh  on  their  backs,  they  became 
more  assured  that  the  prosperity  of  the  people  mainly  depended  upon  their 
own  resolution  to  maintain  their  freedom.  Hence,  when  a  supply  was  asked, 
they  came  to  the  old  question  of  unredressed  grievances.  They  granted  a 
very  limited  subsidy ;  and  would  only  vote  tonnage  and  poundage  for  one 
year.  The  plague  was  raging  in  London.  "  While  we  are  now  speaking," 
said  a  member,  '^tlie  bell  is  tolling  every  minute."  The  parliament  was 
adjourned  to  Oxford.  A  disgraceful  transaction  had  taken  place,  which  was 
well  calculated  to  make  the  Conmions  very  cautious  of  granting  further 
supplies.  Seven  ships  had  been  lent  to  the  king  of  Prance,  which  had  been 
engaged  under  pretence  of  serving  against  Austria.  They  were  employed 
against  the  French  protestants  who  were  defending  themselves  at  La  Bochelle. 
When  Frenchmen  were  taken  on  board,  the  English  sailors  deserted.  The 
king  grew  importunate  for  more  supplies  ;  the  Commons  complained  of  the 
mismanagement  of  public  affairs.  An  abrupt  dissolution  took  place  on  the 
12th  of  August. 

To  counteract  the  influence  of  parliament,  and  to  show  the  injustice  of  its 
want  of  confidence  in  the  government,  some  bold  and  showy  enterprise  was 
to  be  undertaken.  A  great  fleet  was  to  be  fitted  out  against  Spain.  The 
cost  of  the  expedition  was  to  be  provided  for  without  asking  supplies  from  a 
parsimonious  and  suspicious  House  of  Commons.  Writs  were  issued  under 
the  Privy  Seal,  demanding  loans  firom  private  persons ;  and  chiefly  from  those 
who  had  presumed  to  think  that  grants  of  money  and  redress  of  grievances 
should  go  together.  If  a  loan  was  refused  by  a  person  of  station  and  local 
authority  he  was  struck  out  of  the  Commission  of  the  Peace.  By  these  and 
other  arbitrary  means  a  fleet  of  eighty  sail  was  dispatched  firom  the  Downs  in 
October,  under  vague  instructions  to  intercept  the  Spanish  treasure  ships,  and 
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to  lanid  an  annj  on  the  coast  of  Spain.  The  command  of  this  armament  was 
given  to  a  landsman,  lord  Wimbledon.  The  ten  thousand  English  troops,  who 
had  been  set  on  shore  near  Cadiz,  accomplished  no  greater  feat  than  plundering 
the ''  cellars  of  sweet  wines,  where  many  hundreds  of  them  being  surprised,  and 
found  dead  drunk,  the  Spaniards  came  and  tore  off  their  ears,  and  plucked  out 
their  eyes.'**  The  gallant  commander  now  led  his  disorderly  men  back  to 
their  ships,  to  look  after  the  rich  fleet  that  was  coming  firom  the  Indies. 
While  he  was  thus  master  of  those  seas,  the  rich  fleet  got  safe  into  Lisbon. 
A  contagious  disease  broke  out  in  one  ship ;  and  the  sick  men  being  dis- 
tributed amongst  all  the  other  ships,  some  thousands  died  before  an  English 
port  was  again  made.  Parliament  was  not  to  be  propitiated  by  Buckingham's 
great  scheme  for  raising  money  by  the  same  process  that  was  so  successful  in 
the  hands  of  the  Drakes  and  Frobishers.  During  twenty  years  of  weak  and 
corrupt  government  the  race  of  naval  heroes  had  died  out. 

A  new  parliament  met  on  the  6th  of  Pebruary,  1626.  The  proceeds  of 
the  forced  loans  were  gone,  and  sums  that  had  been  raised  by  pawning  the 
crown  jewels  to  the  Dutch  had  also  disappeared.  The  constitutional  mode  of 
raising  money  must  again  be  resorted  to,  however  unwillingly.  The  par- 
liament now  assembled  has  been  called  a  ''great,  warm,  and  ruffling 
parliament."  t  It  saw  that  the  government  of  England  by  a  rash  and 
jH^esumptuous  minion,  whose  continued  influence  was  not  obtained  by  his 
talents  or  his  honesty,  was  incompatible  with  the  honour  and  safety  of  the 
country.  Committees  were  appointed  in  both  houses ;  and  they  traced  the 
disgrace  of  the  national  flag,  and  the  corruptions  of  the  time,  to  Buckingham. 
When  supplies  were  demanded,  the  Commons  again  demanded  redress  of 
wrongs.  The  king  assumed  a  tone  that  ii  dtated  the  representatives  of  the 
people  without  alarming  them :  "  I  must  let  you  know,"  said  Charles  in  a 
message,  "  that  I  will  not  allow  any  of  my  servants  to  be  questioned  amongst 
you,  much  less  such  as  are  of  eminent  place,  and  near  unto  me."  He 
threatened  that  if  they  did  not  hasten  for  his  supply  it  would  be  worse  for 
themselves.  There  were  men  in  that  house  who  were  unmoved  by  this 
"  representation  of  great  fear."  The  Commons  locked  their  doors ;  and  after 
a  long  deliberation  resolved  upon  the  impeachment  of  Buckingham.  The 
business  was  committed  to  eight  managers.  The  most  eloquent  man  in  the 
house,  sir  John  Eliot,  discharged  his  duty  of  summing  up  the  charges,  with 
a  boldness  that  must  have  been  appalling.  He  complained  of  Buckingham's 
oppressions  and  his  extortions ;  his  engrossing  of  all  offices  for  himself  and 
his  kindred ;  his  pride  and  his  covetousness :  his  boundless  ambition. 
Pinally,  he  compared  the  duke  to  Sejanus :  and  exclaimed  to  the  assembled 
peers,  '^  My  lords,  you  see  the  man."  Charles  was  transported  with  rage. 
If  Buckingham  was  Sejanus,  he,  the  king,  must  be  Tiberius.  Eliot  was 
instantly  arrested,  as  well  as  sir  Dudley  Digges,  who  had  opened  the 
charges.  The  house  refused  to  proceed  to  any  business  whilst  their  pri- 
vileges were  thus  violated.  Digges  made  some  submission  and  was  speedily 
released.  Eliot  refused  any  compromise.  After  eight  days'  confinement  in 
the  Tower  the  king  saw  it  was  not  a  time  for  the.  continuance  of  this 
(miinous  contest ;  and  Eliot  again  took  his  place  in  the  house.  Subsidies 
had  been  agreed  to  be  voted ;  but  while  these  quarrels  were  going  on  no 
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formal  Act  had  been  passed  for  their  levy.  The  king,  with  the  impeachmenb 
hanging  over  the  head  of  Buckingham,  commanded  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge to  elect  the  obnoxious  minister  to  its  Chancellorship,  then  vacant* 
There  was  a  spirited  resistance  to  this  ill-timed  act  of  power;  but  the 
•election  of  the  duke  was  carried  by  a  small  majority.  Buckingham  had 
replied  to  the  articles  of  impeachment ;  and  had  expressed  his  wish  for  a 
regular  trial.  The  king  interposed,  and  sent  a  peremptory  message  to  the 
Commons,  demanding  a  supply  without  condition.  They  drew  up  a  Bemon- 
•strance ;  and  being  suddenly  summoned  to  the  House  of  Peers,  they  found 
commissioners  of  the  Crown  assembled  to  dissolve  the  parliament.  The 
Bemonstrance  was  useless  ;  but  the  spirit  which  had  called  it  forth  became 
permanent — a  principle  which  no  violent  nieasures  could  weaken  or  destroy. 
At  this  crisis  the  sovereign  had  not,  as  in  previous  times,  a  subservient  House 
of  Peers  to  support  any  outbreak  of  despotic  power.  He  had  caused  the 
earl  of  Arundel  to  be  arrested,  during  the  sitting  of  parliament,  for  some 
private  offence.  The  Lords  asserted  their  privilege  that  no  peer  should  be 
arrested,  the  parliament  being  sitting,  except  for  treason  or  felony,  or  for 
refusing  "to  give  surety  for  the  peace."  Arundel  was  discharged.  The 
earl  of  Bristol  was  obnoxious  to  the  court ;  for  he  was  the  person  best 
acquainted  with  the  proceedings  regarding  the  Spanish  marriage.  He  was 
not  summoned  to  this  parliament.  The  Peers  insisted  that  the  earl  should 
receive  his  summons.  He  was  ordered  by  a  royal  letter  not  to  take  his 
place.  But  he  did  take  his  place  ;  and  laid  the  secretary's  letter  before  the 
House.  Bristol  was  then  suddenly  charged  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords  as  a 
traitor.  The  Peers  insisted  that  Bristol  should  be  allowed  to  make  his 
accusation  against  Buckingham  before  the  charge  against  himself  was  heard. 
He  brought  forward  his  allegations  against  the  duke  for  his  conduct  in  Spain, 
und  exhibited  the  falsehood  of  his  representations  upon  his  return  to  England. 
The  earl  was  then  accused  by  the  attorney-general  for  his  conduct  as 
■ambassador,  the  facts  alleged  against  him  being  dependent  on  the  king's  own 
testimony.  The  Peers  sent  to  the  judges  for  their  opinion,  whether  such 
testimony  was  to  be  admitted.  The  judges  were  commanded  by  the  king  not 
to  return  an  answer.  Bristol  made  a  satisfactory  reply  to  the  charges  against 
him.  The  king  and  his  minister  were  alone  damaged  by  these  impolitic 
proceedings. 

Thus,  then,  had  Charles  dismissed  two  parliaments  within  fifteen  months 
of  his  accession  to  the  throne.  The  Commons  had  declared  their  intention  to 
•grant  five  subsidies — "  a  proportion,"  says  Clarendon,  "  scarce  ever  before  heard 
of  in  parliament."  But  they  were  required  to  grant  them  without  their  com- 
plaints being  listened  to ;  and  the  king,  by  his  passionate  resolution  to  dis* 
solve,  was  again  left  to  unconstitutional  devices.  "  That  meeting,"  continues 
Clarendon,  "  being  upon  very  unpopular  and  implausible  reasons  dissolved, 
these  five  subsidies  were  exacted,  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  with  the 
same  rigour,  as  if,  in  truth,  an  Act  had  passed  to  that  purpose.  Divers  gentle- 
men of  prime  quality,  in  several  counties  of  England,  were,  for  refusing  to 
pay  the  same,  committed  to  prison,  with  great  rigour  and  extraordinary  dr- 
oumstances."*    But  it  was  not  the  "  divers  gentlemen  of  prime  quality " 
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onl7,  ^0  resisted  these  arbitrary  exactions.    ''  On  Monday,*'  says  a  contem- 
.  poraiy, ''  the  judges  sat  in  Westminster  Hall  to  persuade  the  people  to  pay 
subsidies,  but  there  arose  a  great  tumultuous  shout  amongst  them, '  A  par- 
liament, a  parliament,  else  no  subsidies.'  "*    There  were  five  thousand  whose 
Yoices  shook  that  roof  with  their  protest  against  tyranny.    The  name  of 
subsidy  being  found  so  likely  to  conjure  up  a  spirit  that  coidd  not  readily  be 
laid,  commissioners  were  sent  out  to  accomplish  the  same  result  by  a  general 
loan  from  every  subject,  according  to  the  proportion  at  which  he  was  rated 
in  the  last  subsidy  that  had  been  granted  by  parliament.    The  pretensions  of 
the   crown  were  advocated    from  the  pulpit,  and  the    disobedient    were 
threatened  with  more  than  temporal  penalties.    But  the  denunciations  of  the 
servile  portion  of  the  clergy  were  probably  less  efficacious  than  the  examples 
of  men  of  station  and  influence  being  committed  to  the  Fleet  and  the  Gate- 
house, for  their  steady  refusal  of  an  illegal  demand ;  of  tradesmen  and  arti- 
ficers being  dragged  from  their  homes  for  imprisonment  or  for  forced  service 
in  the  army  or  navy ;  of  licentious  soldiers,  who  had  returned  from  the  miser- 
able expedition  to  Spain,  being  quartered  in  the  houses  of  those  who  knew 
their  rights  and  dared  to  maintain  them.     Some  of  the  more  distinguished 
of  the  gentlemen  who  had  been  committed  to  prison  sued  the  King's  Bench 
for  a  writ  of  habeas-corpus.    The  writ  was  granted ;  but  the  warden  of  the 
Fleet  made  a  return  that  they  were  committed  by  a  warrant  of  the  privy 
council,  by  the  special  command  of  the  king,  but  which  warrant  specified  no- 
cause  of  imprisonment.    The  argument  upon  this  return  was  of  the  highest 
importance  to  establish  "  the  fundamental  immunity  of  English  subjects  from 
arbitrary  detention."t    It  was  not  that  the  judges  decided  against  the  Crown, 
but  that  the  discussion  of  the  question  eventually  led  to  the  establishment 
of  the  principle  by  the  Statute  of  Charles  II.    The  arguments  of  Selden  and 
Noy  for  the  liberty  of  the  subject  were  heard  in  the  court  of  Eling's  Bench- 
with  shouting  and  clapping  of  hands ;  but  they  had  a  far  higher  influence. 
They  sank  into  the  hearts  of  the  people,  and  sent  them  to  ponder  the 
words  of  Selden,  "  If  Magna  Charta  were  fully  executed,  as  it  ought  to  be, 
every  man  would  enjoy  his  liberty  better  than  he  doth." 

In  the  orders  that  were  issued  to  tbe  deputy-lieutenants  and  justices  to 
enforce  these  exactions,  the  king  affirmed  that  he  was  threatened  with  inva«- 
sion.  This  was  in  July,  1626.  The  alarm  of  invasion  was  probably  only  a 
pretext  *'  in  order  to  shelter  the  king's  illegal  proceedings." {  Another  fleet 
was  sent  to  sea,  under  the  earl  of  Denbigh ;  and  there  was  another  series  of 
neglects  and  disasters.  But  there  was  a  growing  cause  of  quarrel  with  France 
as  well  as  with  Spain,  which  would  very  speedily  render  the  prospect  of 
invasion  not  so  improbable.  In  the  early  days  of  their  union  the  kmg  and 
queen  did  not  live  without  serious  disagreements.  In  November,  1625,. 
Charles  wrote  to  Buckingham,  who  was  in  Paris,  desiring  that  the  duke 
would  communicate  to  the  queen-mother  the  king's  intention  "  to  put  away 
the  Monsieurs  " — ^the  numerous  priests  and  other  attendants  of  Henrietta. 
There  is  another  letter  in  which  he  complains  that  the  queen  does  not  treat 
him  with  due  respect.  At  length  Charles  made  up  his  mind  to  get  rid  of 
these  enemies  of  his  happiness,  as  disagreeable  to  his  people  as  to  him8el£ 
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On  the  7th  of  August,  1626,  he  writes  to  Buckingham, ''  I  command  you  to 
send  all  the  Prench  away  to-morrow  out  of  the  town.  If  you  can,  by  fail 
means ;  but  stick  not  long  in  disputing.  Otherwise  force  them  away,  dnving 
them  away  like  so  many  wild  beasts,  until  you  have  shipped  them."  *  They 
refused  to  go ;  but  when  the  captain  of  the  guard  with  his  yeomen  and 
heralds  appeared  at  Somerset  House,  where  the  French  were  established,  they 
went  on  board  the  barges  prepared  for  them,  and  afterwards  travelled  from 
Oravesend  to  Dover  in  forty  coaches.  In  four  days  they  were  landed  in 
Prance.  The  queen,  according  to  the  gossiping  Howel,  "  broke  the  glass- 
windows  and  tore  her  hair."  He  adds,  "  I  fear  tUs  will  breed  ill-blood  'twixt 
us  and  France ;"  and  he  was  right.  In  October  came  over  marshal  Bassom- 
pierre,  as  a  special  ambassador,  to  remedy  these  misunderstandings.  Hia 
account  of  his  embassy  is  full  of  curious  details  of  the  English  court.  He 
saw  Buckingham  at  his  state  palace  of  York  House  ( Jorchaux,  the  Frenchman 
writes),  which  James  had  given  to  the  favourite,  having  acquired  it  by  exchange 
with  the  archbishopric  of  York.  Here  Buckingham  had  displayed  his  wonted 
extravagance.  It  was  "  more  richly  fitted  up  than  any  other  I  saw,"  says 
Bassompierre.  When  the  ambassador  went  to  see  the  king  at  Hampton 
Court,  Buckingham  was  exceedingly  anxious  that  the  audience  should  be 
private.  "  He  swore  to  me,"  writes  Bassompierre,  "  that  the  only  reason 
which  obliged  the  king  to  this  was,  that  he  could  not  help  putting  himself 
into  a  passion,  in  treating  the  matters  about  which  I  had  to  speak  to  him, 
which  would  not  be  decent  on  the  high  dais,  in  sight  of  the  chief  persons  of 
the  kingdom,  both  men  and  women ;  that  the  queen,  his  wife,  was  close  to 
him,  who,  incensed  at  the  dismissal  of  her  servants,  might  commit  some 
extravagance,  and  cry  in  spite  of  everybody."  Bassompierre  at  last  consented 
to  say  nothing  but  ceremonial  words  at  this  public  audience.  He  had  after- 
wards a  private  interview,  at  which  the  king  did  "  put  himself  into  a  great 
passion ;"  and  he  "  witnessed,  there,  an  instance  of  great  boldness,  not  to  say 
impudence,  of  the  duke  of  Bupkingham,  which  was,  that  when  he  saw  us  the 
most  warmed,  he  ran  up  suddenly  and  threw  himself  between  the  king  and 
me,  saying, '  I  am  come  to  keep  the  peace  between  you  two.*  "  In  a  letter  to 
the  king  of  France  describing  this  interview,  Bassompierre  relates  the  spirited 
speech  which  he  made  to  Charles  when  asked  by  him  why  he  did  not  execute 
his  commission  to  declare  war :  "  1  told  him,  that  I  did  not  hold  the  office  of 
herald  to  declare  war,  but  that  of  marshal  of  France  to  conduct  it  whenever 
your  majesty  should  resolve  upon  it."  In  a  very  short  time  there  was  war 
with  France.  It  has  been  usual  to  ascribe  this  outbreak  of  hostility,  between 
two  courts  connected  by  marriage,  solely  to  the  presumption  and  licentioua- 
ness  of  Buckingham.  "  He  had  the  ambition,"  says  Clarendon,  "  to  fix  his 
eyes  upon,  and  to  dedicate  his  most  violent  afiection  to,  a  lady  of  a  very 
sublime  quality,  and  to  pursue  it  with  most  importim&te  addresses."  This  lady 
was  Anne  of  Austria,  the  queen  of  Louis  XIII.  She  was  a  neglected  wife, 
and  heard  with  too  much  levity  the  flatteries  of  the  handsome  duke.  These 
familiarities  took  place  when  Buckingham  went  to  France  to  bring  over 
Henrietta.  It  was  intimated  to  him  that  he  had  better  decline  such  attempts  if 
ho  would  escape  assassination ;  but  he  swore,  adds  Clarendon,  *'  that  he  would 
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Bee  and  speak  to  that  lady  in  spite  of  the  strengtH  and  power  of  France.*' 
The  historian  of ''  the  Bebellion  "  does  not  exhibit  the  court  of  England  in  a 
very  favourable  light  when  he  ascribes  the  origin  of  a  great  war  to  the 
profligacy  of  so  unworthy  a  person  as  George  Yilliers.  Bat  sdch  an  assumption 
is  calculated  to  hide  the  real  cause  of  this  war — ^the  broken  faith  of  England  to 
Erance  upon  the  most  important  points  of  the  marriage-treaty.  In  defiance 
of  public  opinion  James  and  Charles  had  solemnly  agreed  that  the  Erendi 
princess  should  have  the  education  of  her  children  till  they  were  twelve 
years  old.  Henrietta  wrote  to  the  pope  to  protest  that  if  her  marriage  were 
blessed  with  lineage  she  would  '*  meke  no  choice  of  any  but  Catholic  persons 
to  nurse  and  bring  up  the  children  that  may  be  bom  of  it."  It  is  dear  that 
the  court  of  France  expected  from  this  secret  treaty  not  only  toleration  for 
Soman  Catholics,  but  an  open  encouragement,  which  the  king,  however 
bound  by  his  promise,  could  not  venture  to  grant.  The  explanation  which 
the  able  historian  of  the  popes  offers  of  the  origin  of  this  war  is  far  more 
satisfactory  than  the  ordinary  solution.  Pope  Urban  YIII.,  says  Banke, 
represented  to  the  French  ambassador  how  offensive  it  was  to  France,  that 
the  English  by  no  means  adhered  to  the  promises  made  at  the  marriage. 
Either  Louis  XIII.  ought  to  compel  the  fulfilment  of  these  engagements,  or 
wrest  the  crown  from  a  heretic  prince  who  was  a  violator  of  hia  word. 
To  the  Spanish  ambassador  the  pope  said  that  Pliilip  IV.  was  bound  to 
succour  his  kinswoman,  the  queen  of  England,  who  was  suffering  oppression 
on  account  of  her  religion.  On  the  20th  of  April,  1627,  a  treaty  was  signed 
between  the  French  minister,  Eichelieu,  and  the  Spanish  minister,  Olivarez, 
by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  two  powers  should  unite  in  an  invasion 
of  England.  It  was  also  agreed  that  in  the  event  of  conquest  the  pope  should 
have  Ireland,  and  govern  it  by  a  viceroy.  ^^  While  the  Catholic  powers  were 
devising  this  vast  plan  of  an  attack  on  England,  it  fell  out  that  they  were 
themselves  surprised  by  an  attack  from  England."  *  This  solution  of  an 
historical  problem,  the  cause  of  the  French  war,  is  far  more  consistent  with 
probability  than  Charles's  ''  alliance  with  the  Huguenot  party  in  consequence 
merely  of  Buckingham's  unwarrantable  hostility  to  France,  founded  on  the 
most  extraordinary  motives."  t  The  treaty  between  France  and  Spain  had 
become  known  to  the  Venetian  ambassador  at  Paris,  and  it  was  not  likely 
that  the  knowledge  would  not  have  been  communicated  to  the  Engli^ 
government,  with  which  the  Venetians  held  friendly  relations.  It  is  creditable 
to  the  statesmanship  of  Buckingham  that  he  resolved  to  anticipate  the 
projected  attack  upon  England  by  a  strenuous  aid  to  the  French  Protestants, 
who  were  asserting  their  religious  freedom  in  the  ancient  stronghold  of  the 
reformers.  La  Bochelle.  The  policy  of  the  war  was  calculated  to  redeem  the 
odium  into  which  Buckingham  had  fallen.  The  conduct  of  the  war,  under 
his  own  generalship,  only  brought  on  him  a  deeper  public  indignation. 

On  the  27th  of  June,  1627,  whilst  cardinal  Hichelieu  was  preparing  to 
besiege  La  Bochelle,  Buckingham  set  sail  &om  Portsmouth  with  a  fleet  of  a 
hundred  ships,  carrying  six  or  seven  thousand  land  forces.  At  the  latter  end 
of  July  he  appeared  before  La  Eochelle,  and  proffered  his  assistance  in  the 
defence  of  the  town.     The  inhabitants,  perhaps  remembering  that  English 

*  See  the  curious  relation  in  BanMe,  toI.  iu  book  tu.  chap.  3.  t  Hallanu 
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ships  had  beoa  lent  to  ^France  to  be  employed  against  them,  had  a  natural 
distnut  of  the  proffered  friendsliip ;  and  declined  to  open  their  gates  to 
the  duke.  It  was  then  detennined  to  occupy  the  adjacent  island  of  Bh§. 
Buckingham  and  his  forces  landed,  having  driven  back  the  troops  which 
opposed  him.  But  he  wanted  the  skill  of  a  general,  though  hia  personal 
courage  cannot  reasonably  be  doubted.  His  plans  were  unformed,  fie 
remained  inactive  whikt  the  French  threw  reinforcements  and  proTisions 
into  tbeir  forts.  He  besieged  the  principal  fort  of  St.  Martin  vritbout  success ; 
and  at  the  time  when  further  aid  from.  England  was  expected,  raised  the 
siege  and  retreated  towards  his  ships.    "  The  retreat,"  says  Clarendon,  "  had 


been  a  rout  without  an  enemy ;  and  the  French  bad  their  revenge  by  the 
disordw  and  confiision  of  the  English  themeelTes,  in  which  great  numbers  of 
noble  and  ignoble  were  crowded  to  death  or  drowned."  The  people  had  their 
joke  upon  this  disastrous  expedition,  for  they  called  the  isle  of  Bhi  "  the  isle 
of&ue;"  but  there  was  something  more  enduring  than  popular  sarcafim. 
There  were  mutinies,  alter  Buckingham's  return  in  the  autumn,  in  the  fleet 
sod  army.  The  people  refused  to  suffer  the  soldiers  to  be  billeted  on  them, 
and  opposed  an  impress  of  fresh  forces.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed,  and 
many  were  executed;  "which,"  says  Clarendon,  "raised  an  asperity  in  the 
minds  of  more  than  of  the  common  people."  The  general  discontent  was 
increased  by  an  inland  army  being  retained  during  the  winter.  Sir  Bobert 
Cotton  represented  to  the  king  that  this  was  an  unexampled  course ;  tha* 
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Elizabeth,  even  in  1588,  adopted  no  such  measure;  and  that  the  people 
considered  that  this  army  was  kept  on  foot  to  "  subject  their  fortunes  to  the 
will  of  power  rather  than  of  law,  and  to  make  good  some  further  breach  upon 
their  liberties  at  home,  rather  than  defend  them  from  any  force  abroad.'^ 
There  was  a  general  disaflfection  throughout  the  country.  ^  This  distemper,'* 
says  Clarendon, ''  was  so  universal,  that  the  least  spark  still  meeting  with 
combustible  matter  enough  to  make  a  flame,  all  wise  men  looked  upon  it  as 
the  prediction  of  the  destruction  and  dissolution  that  would  follow.  19  or 
was  there  a  serenity  in  the  countenance  of  any  man,  who  had  age  and 
experience  enough  to  consider  things  to  come."  Li  this  temper  of  the  people 
resort  was  once  more  had  to  a  parliament,  to  supply  the  urgent  necessities 
created  by  this  ill-conducted  war. 

In  smnmoning  his  third  parliament  the  king  evinced  some  faint  indication 
of  a  desire  for  a  better  understanding  with  his  people,  by  releasing  those  who 
had  been  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  contribute  to  the  forced  loan  of  the 
previous  year.  From  seventy-seven  persons  thus  released  no  submission  was 
required ;  and  no  concession  was  offered  to  them  for  the  wrong.  Many  of 
them  were  men  of  fortune ;  and  the  sense  of  the  injustice  which  had  been 
done  to  them  was  shown  by  their  being  returned  to  the  parliament  which 
met  on  the  17th  of  March.  No  House  of  Commons  more  powerful  from  the 
station,  the  wealth,  and  the  talent  of  its  members,  was  ever  before  assembled 
in  England.  In  the  letter  of  a  contemporary  it  is  said, ''  I  heard  a  lord 
intimate  they  were  able  to  buy  the  Upper  House  over,  notwithstanding 
there  be  of  lords  temporal  to*  the  number  of  a  hundred  and  eighteen;  and 
what  lord  in  England  would  be  followed  by  so  many  freeholders  as  some  of 
these  are  P  "  *  The  ardour  of  their  debates,  the  energy  of  their  resolves, 
were  tempered  by  a  patience  and  gravity  which  is  the  more  remarkable 
considering  the  personal  indignities  which  some  of  their  body  had  received. 
Clarendon  acknowledges  that  he  does  not  know  any  formed  act  of 
either  house  that  was  not  agreeable  to  the  wisdom  and  justice  of  great 
courts;  and  that  ''whoever  considers  the  acts  of  power  and  injustice  of 
some  of  the  ministers  in  the  intervals  of  parliament,  will  not  be  much 
scandalised  at  the  warmth  and  vivacity  of  those  meetings.*'  The  king  opened 
this  parliament  with  words  which  the  house  of  Stuart  seemed  to  think  essential 
to  its  dignity.  He  asked  for  a  supply ;  if  denied  a  speedy  relief  to  his 
necessities  he  would  resort  to  other  means.  ''  Take  not  this  as  threatening,*' 
he  added ;  "  I  scorn  to  threaten  any  but  my  equals."  The  menace  passed 
unnoticed.  The  Commons  knew  that  commissioners  had  been  appointed  to 
levy  impositions,  if  there  was  an  inevitable  necessity ;  and  that  a  contract  had 
been  entered  into  for  sending  over  troops  and  arms  from  Flanders,  under 
pretence  to  defend  the  country  from  invasion.  They  resolved  to  grant  a  large 
supply, — five  subsidies, — to  be  paid  within  a  year.  Put  your  excellent 
resolution  in  the  form  of  a  bill,  said  the  courtiers.  Wait  a  little,  was  the 
answer.  We  must  have  securities  that  his  money  shall  be  no  longer  exacted 
from  the  subject  in  the  form  of  loans ;  that  no  person  shall  be  imprisoned  or 
molested  for  refusing  such  loans ;  that  soldiers  shall  not  be  billeted  on  private 
persons;  that  commissions  for  martial  law  shall  be  revoked  or  annulled. 

*  Quoted  from  Sloane's  AfSS.  in  Mr.  Fonter's  <<  Life  of  Sir  John  BUot^'*  p.  57.  note. 
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Upon  these  demands  was  founded  the  ''  Petition  of  Eight  '*  which  became 
one  of  the  Statutes  of  the  realm.  It  were  long  to  tell  how  hard  was  the 
struggle  before  this  memorable  petition  became  a  law.  Coke,  in  a  conference 
between  the  Lords  and  Commons,  exclaimed,  '^  it  lies  not  under  Mr.  Attorney's 
cap  to  answer  one  of  our  arguments."  Selden  stated  that  he  had  written  out 
with  his  own  hand  all  the  precedents  which  existed  in  the  records,  and  that 
Mr.  Attorney  would  not  find  one  omitted.  Wentworth  (afterwards  Strafford) 
said  "  We  vindicate — what  P  new  thmgs  P  No ;  our  ancient,  legal,  and  vital 
liberties,-^by  re-enforcing  the  laws  enacted  by  our  ancestors;  by  setting 
such  a  seal  upon  them  as  no  licentious  spirit  shall  dare  hereafter  to  enter 
upon  them.**  The  king  was  extremely  unwilling  to  give  up  what  he  thought 
his  right  of  arbitrary  imprisonment;  and  he  secretly  submitt-ed  certain 
questions  to  the  judges,  the  most  material  of  which  was  whether,  in  assenting 
to  the  Commons'  petition,  he  should  not  exclude  himself  from  conunitting  a 
subject  without  showing  cause.  The  judges  held  out  an  indirect  promise  that 
this  apprehended  limitation  should  not  be  the  effect  of  the  Petition  if  it  should 
become  law.  The  lord-keeper  had  declared  that  the  king  held  Magna  Charta 
and  the  other  Statutes  which  protected  the  liberty  of  the  subject  to  be  in  force, 
and  that  they  would  find  as  much  security  in  his  royal  word  as  in  any  law  that 
they  could  make.  The  secretary.  Cook,  when  he  asked  in  the  name  of  the 
king,  whether  the  House  would  rest  on  the  royal  word,  was  answered  thus  by 
Pym  :  ''  We  have  his  majesty's  coronation  oath  to  maintain  the  laws  of 
Ihigland :  what  need  we  then  to  take  his  wordp  "  After  many  attempts  to 
slu^e  the  resolution  of  the  Commons,  the  bill  was  passed ;  and  the  Houses 
were  assembled  to  hear  the  royal  assent.  It  was  given  in  these  words : 
**  The  king  willeth  that  right  be  done  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  realm,  and  that  the  Statutes  be  put  in  due  execution,  that  the  subjects 
may  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  any  wrong  or  oppression  contrary  to  their 
just  rights  and  liberties ;  to  the  preservation  whereof  he  holds  himself  in 
conscience  as  well  obliged,  as  of  his  prerogative."  Smooth  words ;  but  not 
such  as  would  content  the  Commons,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  hear  a 
much  more  explicit  answer  from  the  throne,  when  a  Petition  was  to  become  a 
law.  The  Commons  returned  to  their  deliberations.  "Sir  John  Eliot," 
writes  a  member  of  the  house,  Thomas  Alured,  '^  moved  that  as  we  intended  to 
furnish  his  majesty  with  money,  we  should  also  supply  him  with  counsel." 
His  speech,—*'  wherein,"  says  Bushworth,  "  he  gave  forth  so  full  and  lively  a 
representation  of  grievances,  both  general  and  particular,  as  if  they  had  never 
before  been  mentioned," — was  a  masterpiece  of  argument  and  invective. 
The  king's  evasive  words  formed  no  topic  of  this  harangue;  but  "there 
wanted  not  some  who  said  that  speech  was  made  out  of  distrust  of  his 
majesty's  answer  to  the  petition."*  On  the  day  after  Eliot  had  spoken,  the 
Commons  had  a  message  from  the  king  to  dispatch  their  old  business  without 
entertaining  new ;  and  the  day  following  another  message,  requiring  them 
**  not  to  cast  or  lay  any  aspersion  upon  any  minister  of  his  majesty."  Then 
was  presented  a  scene  such  as  the  tame  patriotism  of  modem  times  may  have 
difficulty  in  comprehending.    Mr.  Alured  thus  describes  it  in  his  letter : 

*  Bushworth.    Bliot*8  ipeech  if  imperfectiiy  giTen  by  that  collector ;  ind  is  reppnted,  with 
oonneetiiig  obBerratioxu^  in  Mr.  Fonter's  **  Life  of  Eliot.** 
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"  Sir  Bobert  Philips  of  Somersetshire  spake,  and  mingled  his  words  with 
weeping.  Ut.  Pym  did  the  like.  Sir  Edward  Coke,  orercome  with  passion, 
seeing  the  desolation  likely  to  ensue,  was  forced  to  sit  down  when  he  began 
to  speak,  by  the  abundance  of  tears."  *  The  Speaker  begged  to  retire ;  and 
the  House  went  into  committee.  Then  Coke  rose,  and  with  a  solemmiy 
befitting  his  advanced  age,  denounced  the  dnke  of  Buckingham  as  the 
author  and  cauae  of  all  the  miseries  of  the  country.  There  was  something  in 
that  passion  of  tears  against  which  the  habitual  obstinacy  of  Charles  could 
not  contend.  The  Petition  of  Bight  was  assented  to  by  the  king  in  the  qbubI 
manner  tSter  the  two  Houses  had  requested  him  to  give  a  satisfactoij 
answer.  It  now  stands  in  the  Statute  Book  as  "  The  Petition  exhibited  to 
his  Majesty  by  the  Lords  Spiritusl  and  Temporal  and  Commons  in  this  present 
Parliament  assembled,  concerning  divers  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subjects : 
with  the  King's  Majesty's  royal  answer  thereto  in  full  parliament."  That 
answer  is,  "  Soit  droit  fait  come  ett  deiire."  f  The  Commons  passed  their 
bill  of  subsidies  ;  and  there  were  bonfires  and  bell-ringing  throughout  the 
land,  for  there  was  hope  that  the  old  days  of  oppreesion  were  paased.  But  the 
Commons  were  unwilling  to  leave  their  work  imperfectly  finished ;  and  they 
proceeded  to  prepare  a  bill  to  grant  the  king  tonnage  and  poundage,  bnt 
delayed  passing  it  till  th^  had  delivered  a  remonstrance  against  the  levy  of 
dues  npon  merchandise  without  consent  of  parliament.  The  king  stopped 
the  remonstrance  by  a  prorogation ;  and  told  the  Oommons  that  he  drew  this 


lladil  of  EUSliaUn. 


branch  of  his  revenue  by  his  prerogative,  and  would  not  submit  to  have  his 
right  questioned. 

The  war  with  France  had  assumed  the  aspect  of  a  trial  of  strength 
between  Buckingham  and  Bichelieu.  Without  admitting  the  very  ques- 
tionable theory  that  they  were  rivals  for  the  favour  of  Anne  of  Austria, there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  on  either  side  there  was  more  than  ordinary  political 
hostility.  The  war  bas  been  called  a  duel  between  these  two  ministen. 
Never  was  duel  fought  with  greater  inequality.     Buckingham's  highest  praise 

««i»,"  p.  BS6. 
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wM  that  of  having  luch  "endowmenta  as  made  him  yerv  capable  of  being  a 
great  iaTourite  to  a  great  king."  This  opinion  which  Clarendon  formed  of  him 
indicateB  very  different  qualities  than  thoee  which  are  required  in  a  miaiater  to 
a  great  nation.  This  proud,  insolent,  Toluptuons  joung  man,  whose  "  inordinate 
appetite  and  pasBion,"  according  to  the  same  authority,  were  the  main  cause 
of  the  national  calamities,  was  to  be  matched  against  the  most  calculating 
and  at  the  flame  time  the  boldest  statesman  of  that  age.  It  was  the  battle  of 
a  pigmy  and  a  giant.  Whilst  Buckingham  was  wasting  his  soldiers  by  his 
groae  mismanagement  in  the  isle  of  Bb^,  Bicbelieu  was  taking  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  position  and  resources  of  La  Eochelle,  and  forming  a  plan 
for  its  reduction  eminently  characteristic  of  his  genius.  After  Buckingham's 
inglorious  return,  a  second  expedition  had  gone  forth  &om  Plymouth  in  the 
spring  of  1 628,  under  the  duke's  brother-in-law,  the  earl  of  Denbigh.  Having 
looked  at  the  French  fleet  in  the  harbour,  be  speedily  came  back  to  report 
what  he  had  seen,  after  the  exchange  of  a  few  harmless  shots.    On  tbc  28tb 


'of  May,  Charles  wrote  to  the  autborities  of  La  Bochelle,  urging  them  to  hold 
out  to  the  last,  and  using  these  solemn  words  of  assurance  to  fifteen  thousand 
people,  who  saw  famine  slowly  but  surely  approaching, — "  Be  assured  that  I 
will  never  abandon  you,  and  that  I  will  employ  all  the  force  of  roy  kingdom 
for  your  deliverance."  A  third  fleet  was  equipped,  after  parliament  bad 
granted  the  subsidies ;  and  in  spite  of  a  remonstrance  of  the  Commons 
against  the  power  of  Buckingham  and  his  abuse  of  that  power,  the  duke  was 
again  to  take  the  command.    Had  he  sailed,  the  triumph  of  mohelieu  over 
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the  man  who  had  aspired  to  be  his  riyal  would  have  been  complete.  La 
BocheUe  was  wholly  blockaded  on  the  land-side ;  but  the  port  was  open.  An 
English  fleet  might  come  to  the  relief  of  the  town,  under  better  commanders 
than  the  rash  Buckingham  or  the  timid  Denbigh.  Bichelieu  had  read  in 
Quintus  Curtius  how  Alexander  the  Great  had  subdued  Tyre,  by  carrying 
out  a  mole  to  interrupt  the  entrance  to  the  harbour.  He  caused  a  great 
mound  to  be  made  fourteen  himdred  yards  across,  with  a  small  tide-way ; 
and  it  was  nearly  completed,  when  a  storm  destroyed  it.  He  was  a  man  not 
to  be  discouraged  by  one  failure,  and  he  caused  the  work  to  be  begun  anew. 
The  tacticians  of  the  army  laughed  at  the  eztrayagant  schemes  of  the  priest 
whom  the  king  had  appointed  their  lieutenant-generaL  The  cardinal  perse- 
vered ;  the  mole  was  formed ;  the  fate  of  La  Bochelle  was  certain.  The 
English  fleet  might  now  come.  It  was  getting  in  readiness  to  sail  from 
Portsmouth.  The  great  duke  had  arrived  to  take  the  command.  That  he 
would  have  fought  to  the  death  for  the  relief  of  the  beleaguered  Huguenots 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  Not  only  was  his  pride  engaged  in  the  quarrel,  but 
his  future  political  existence  depended  upon  the  issue  of  this  his  last  venture. 
He  was  not  destined  to  fall  before  the  superior  genius  of  Bichelieik  He 
perished  by  the  tenpenny  knife  of  an  assassin. 

At  the  beginning  of  June,  Charles  sent  to  his  minister  these  orders: 
*^  Buckingham,  I  command  you  to  draw  my  army  together  to  Portsmouth,  to 
the  end  I  may  send  them  speedily  to  Bochelle.  I  shall  send  after  you  direc- 
tions how  and  where  to  billet  them,  until  the  time  that  you  will  be  able  to 
ship  them."  *  The  duke  had  been  at  Portsmouth  and  its  neighbourhood  for 
several  weeks.  On  the  23rd  of  August  he  was  sitting  at  break&st  in  a  lower 
room  of  the  house  which  he  occupied  in  the  town ;  and  his  coach  was  wai^ng 
at  the  door  to  convey  him  to  the  king,  who  was  staying  at  a  mansion  at 
Southwick.  The  breakfast-room  and  the  ante-chamber  were  filled  with  a 
crowd  of  attendants  and  officers ;  and  amongst  them  passed  in,  unobserved, 
a  short  dark  man,  who,  having  looked  upon  the  company,  went  back  to  the 
dimly-lighted  lobby  through  which  the  duke  would  pass  to  the  street. 
Buckingham  stopped  to  speak  to  sir  Thomas  Fryer;  and  the  short  man 
being  behind  stabbed  the  duke  in  his  left  side,  leaving  the  knife  in  the  body. 
The  duke,  exclaiming  ''  the  villain  hath  killed  me,"  drew  out  the  knife,  and 
reeling  against  a  chimney  fell  down  dead.  The  villain  was  John  Felton,a  younger 
brother  of  a  Suffolk  family.  He  had  served  as  lieutenant  in  the  expedition 
to  Bbe ;  had  been  disappointed  of  some  promotion  ;  was  '^  of  a  deep  melan- 
choly, silent,  and  gloomy  constitution  ;"t  and,  according  to  his  own  dying 
declaration,  was  moved  to  assassinate  the  duke  as  "  an  enemy  to  the  public." 
"  In  a  bye-cutler's  shop  on  Tower-hill  he  bought  a  tenpenny  knife,  and  the 
sheath  thereof  he  sewed  to  the  lining  of  his  pocket,  that  he  might  at  any 
moment  draw  forth  the  blade  alone  with  one  hand,  for  he  had  maimed  the 
other."  J  Felton,  fuU  of  his  dark  design,  made  his  way  to  Portsmouth,  partly 
on  foot  and  partly  on  horseback ;  and  he  there  struck  down,  in  one  instant, 
the  man  whom  the  shrewd  Bassompierre  regarded  as  he  who  governed 
absolutely  in  England.  '*  Within  the  space  of  not  many  minutes  before  the 
fall  of  the  body,  and  removal  thereof  into  the  first  room,  there  was  not  a 

*  Harleian  MS.,  in  the  king's  hand.  t  Sir  H.  WoUon.  t  Thid. 
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liTing  creature  in  either  of  tlie  ch&mbers."*  Felton  migbt  have  escapedi 
but  in  endeavouring  to  pasB  through  the  crowd  in  the  ante-chamber  he  lost 
his  h&t.  In  that  hat  woa  found  a  paper  with  the  following  writing  :  "  That 
man  in  my  opinion  ia  cowardly  and  base,  and  deaerveth  neither  the  name  of  a 
gentleman  nor  a  soldier,  that  is  unwillmg  to  sacrifice  hia  life  for  the  honour 
«f  Ood  and  the  good  of  his  king  and  countrj.  Let  no  man  commend  for 
doing  it,  but  rather  discommend  themBelvea ;  for  if  Qod  had  not  taken  away 
their  hearta  far  their  sine,  he  bad  not  gone  bo  long  unpunished.  Jolin 
S'eIton."t  The  asiaHsin  went  quietly  unpursued  into  the  kitchen  of  the  same 
faouae,  whilst  the  people 
and  the  aoldiera    were 

wildly    rushing     about,  _      _     ■    _ . 

and  the  gates  of  the 
town  were  closed.  The 
warcb  waa  ia  vain  for  the 
murderer;  but  when  the 
multitude  returned  to 
the  house,  a  hatlese  man, 
standing  in  the  kitchen, 
exclaimed, "Here  I  am," 
And  boldly  confessed  the 
ideed.  When  it  was  pre- 
tended that  the  duke 
was  not  dead,he  declared 
that  he  knew  he  was  dis- 
{latched,  for  that  it  was 
the  hand  of  heaven  that 
gave  the  stroke,  and  if 
4he  duke's  whole  body 
had  been  covered  with 
armour  of  proof  he  could 
not  have  avoided  it."J 
felton  waa  removed  to 
the  Tower  of  London ; 
was  brought  to  trial  on 
the  27th  of  November ; 

was  sentenced  upon  hia  voluntary  confession;  and  was  executed  on  the  29th, 
acknowledging  that  he  had  been  guilty  of  a  great  crime.  Whilst  in  the  Tower 
"  he  was  at  one  time  there  threatened  by  Sir  Edward  Sackville,  earl  of  Dorset, 
that  he  should  be  forced  upon  the  rack  to  confess  who  were  privy  with  him  and 
consenting  to  the  duke's  death.  '  I  have,'  said  he,  '  already  told  the  truth  on 
that  poiu^  upon  my  salvation ;  and  if  I  be  further  questioned  hy  torture,  I  will 
accuse  you,  and  you  only,  my  lord  of  Dorset,  to  be  of  conspiracy  with  me."  § 
The  deportment  of  Charles,  on  receiving  the  news  of  his  favorite  minister's 
untimely  death,  was  more  composed  than  some  writers  have  held  to  be 
compatible  with  a  sincere  grief.    It  is  as  frivolous  as  unjust  to  make  any 

•  Sir  H.  Wotton. 

t  Thia  dacnniBDt  «u  ronnil  unongit  the  EvelfD  pipcn  ■ 
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such  inference.  The  king  did  what  is  the  best  thing  to  be  done  under  anj 
calamity— he  tasked  his  faculties  in  active  exertion.  He  applied  himself  to 
complete  the  equipment  of  the  fleet  that  Buckingham  was  to  have  led  to 
La  Bochelle.  In  twelve  days,  seventy  vessels  sailed  from  Portsmouth,  and 
thirty  more  quickly  foUowed.  On  the  15th  of  September  the  fleet  was  off  the 
Isle  of  'Rh6.  The  earl  of  Lindsey  was  the  admiral.  In  the  town  of 
La  Bochelle  there  was  the  most  intense  suffering  from  famine.  The  French 
army  surrounded  it.  The  great  mole  prevented  any  supply  of  necessaries 
from  the  sea.  The  English  fleet  coasted  up  and  down  without  any  fixed 
purpose.  The  spirit  of  national  enterprise  was  gone.  Lindsey  looked  upon 
the  mole,  and  had  no  thought  of  breaking  it  down.  He  looked  upon 
the  French  camp,  and  had  no  inclination  to  land  his  men  for  an  attack.  He 
sent  a  fire-ship  or  two  into  the  port,  and  he  discharged  a  few  cannon. 
On  the  18th  of  October  La  Bochelle  was  surrendered,  in  despair  of  receiving 
any  help  from  the  lukewarm  or  treacherous  allies  that  had  stimulated  the 
Protestants  to  a  desperate  resistance  to  their  persecutors.  The  horrors  of 
this  siege  of  fourteen  months  exceed  most  of  the  miseries  recorded  of 
beleaguered  towns.  Fifteen  thousand  persons  died  of  hunger  and  disease. 
There  was  not  a  horse  left  aHve  in  the  town,  for  they  had  all  been  eaten. 
Cow-hides  were  a  delicacy ;  and  when  these  were  gone,  and  the  supply  of 
dogs  and  cats  was  exhausted,  leather  was  in  request,  so  that  the  household  of 
the  duchess  of  Bohan  gladly  devoured  the  animal  covering  of  her  coach. 
Lindsey  took  his  fleet  back  to  Portsmouth ;  and  probably  even  the  courtiers 
might  think  that  the  Commons  would  have  some  justice  on  their  side  if  they 
repeated  the  words  of  their  Bemonstrance  of  the  last  Session,  that  the  conduct 
of  the  war  had  "  extremely  wasted  that  stock  of  honour  that  was  left  unto 
this  kingdom,  sometime  terrible  to  all  other  nations,  and  now  declining  to 
contempt  beneath  the  meanest." 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1629,  the  Parliament  was  assembled.  During 
the  recess  of  six  months  there  had  been  causes  of  discontent  and  irritation, 
besides  the  calamities  of  La  Bochelle.  Tonnage  and  poundage  had  been 
collected,  as  the  king  had  threatened  to  do,  without  consent  of  parliament ; 
and  goods  had  been  seized  when  merchants  resisted  the  demand.  The  king 
now  adopted  a  less  lofty  tone.  He  had  enforced  these  dues,  but  he  was 
willing  to  receive  them  in  future  by  the  gift  of  his  people.  The  judges  had 
decided  against  the  merchants  who  had  refused  payment ;  and  the  Commons 
were  not  content  to  let  the  matter  rest  without  some  marked  condemnation 
of  the  past  violation  not  only  of  the  ancient  Statutes,  but  of  the  recent 
Petition  of  Bight.  The  House  was  soon  again  in  a  controversial  attitude  ; 
and  the  questions  of  civil  liberty  then  became  embittered  by  religious 
differences.  There  were  now  two  distinct  parties  in  the  Church,  the 
Calvinistic  and  the  Arminian — each  taking  different  views  of  the  doctrines  of 
free  will  and  necessity.  The  Arminian,  or  High-Church  party,  the  more 
powerful  with  the  king,  was  proportionately  weak  in  parliament.  The  great 
body  of  the  Commons  were  puritans — ^the  holders  of  opinions  that  had  been 
gradually  strengthening  from  the  time  when  king  James  insulted  their 
professors.  These  opinions  had  become  allied  with  the  cause  of  con- 
stitutional freedom;  for  it  was  amongst  the  High-church  party  that  the 
intemperate  assertors  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  were  to  be  found.     Laud, 
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translated  from  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells,  had  become  bishop  of 
London  in  1628 ;  and  was  in  effect  the  primate,  for  archbishop  Abbot,  whose 
principles  were  not  in  accordance  with  those  of  the  court,  had  been  suspended. 
Under  Laud  there  had  been  ceremonial  observances  introduced  into  the 
performance  of  divine  worship,  which  were  offensive  to  those  who  dreaded  a 
revival  of  poperj  in  copes  and  candlesticks,  prayers  towards  the  east,  and 
bowings  to  the  altar.  We  know  a  little  m  the  present  daj  of  the  somewhat 
unchristian  spirit  engendered  bj  differences  about  ceremonies  ;  but  we 
cannot  adequately  comprehend  the  strong  feelings  of  the  Englishmen  of  the 
seventeenth  century  upon  these  points,  unless  we  bring  to  the  proper  under* 
standing  of  their  struggles  a  candid  and  tolerant  admission  that  they  were 
men  in  earnest.  It  is  an  odious  blemish  upon  the  narrative  of  Hume,  our 
most  popular  historian,  that  whenever  he  encounters  a  strong  instance  of 
religious  zeal  in  the  puritans  he  exclaims  "  hypocrisy.*'  It  is  an  almost 
equal  fault  of  other  writers  that  they  regard  the  desire,  however  ill-regulated, 
to  invest  the  performance  of  religious  rites  with  some  of  the  decent  order 
and  even  pomp  of  the  earlier  churches,  as  mere  superstition  and  idol-worship. 
There  was  a  man  who  made  his  first  speech  in  the  session  of  1629,  who  it  was 
once  the  fashion  to  regard  as  the  arch-hypocrite  of  his  times. — Hume  calls  him 
*'  fanatical  hypocrite."  He  was  described,  as  he  appeared  in  the  same  house 
eleven  years  afterwards,  as  "  a  gentleman  very  ordinarily  appareled,  for  it  was  a 
plain  cloth  suit,  which  seemed  to  have  been  made  by  an  ill  country-tailor,"  •^ 
but  this  plain  gentleman,  with  "  his  countenance  swollen  and  reddish,  his  voice 
sharp  and  untunable,"  had,  according  to  the  same  observer,  an  ^*  eloquence 
full  of  fervour."  It  was  Oliver  Cromwell  that  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
"  courtly  young  gentleman,"  as  Sir  Philip  Warwick  terms  himself,  in  1640 : 
and  in  1629  he  was  disturbing  the  complacency  of  other  courtly  gentlemen, 
by  a  speech  thus  briefly  reported :  "  That  he  had  heard  by  relation  from  one 
Dr.  Beard  that  Dr.  Alablaster  had  preached  flat  Popery  at  Paul's  Cross ; 
and  that  the  bishop  of  Winchester  had  commanded  him,  as  his  diocesan,  he 
should  preach  nothing  to  the  contrary.  Mainwaring,  so  justly  censured  in 
this  House  for  his  sermons,  was  by  the  same  bishop's  means  preferred  to  a 
rich  living.  If  these  are  the  steps  to  church  preferment,  what  are  we  to 
expect  ?"  At  present  we  need  not  further  enter  into  these  theological  com- 
plaints of  the  Commons  than  to  indicate  their  nature  by  this  speech.  It  was 
a  declaration  of  opinion  by  one  who,  though  new  to  public  life  in  1629,  was 
connected  with  some  of  the  great  parliamentary  leaders  by  family  ties  and 
private  friendships ;  and  was  sent  to  parliament  from  Huntingdon,  the  town  in 
which  he  dwelt,  with  the  reputation  of  sagacity  and  energy  in  his  local  rela- 
tions. The  complaints  thus  briefly  reported  to  be  uttered  by  Cromwell  at 
this  time  are  to  be  found  at  much  greater  length  in  the  speeches  of  more 
conspicuous  members.  Brief,  but  ominous,  was  the  session.  There  was  a 
committee  formed  on  religion ;  and  charges  against  bishop  Laud  were  to  be 
presented  to  the  king.  Eliot  prepared  a  form  of  three  protestations, — that 
whoever  should  bring  in  innovations  in  religion,  extend  or  introduce  Popery 
or  Arminianism ;  whoever  should  advise  the  levying  or  taking  tonnage  and 
poundage  not  granted  by  parliament ;  whoever  should  voluntarily  pay  the 

•  Warwick's  Memoin,  1701,  p.  247. 
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same ;  should  be  reputed  a  capital  enemy  to  the  kingdom  and  commonwealth. 
On  the  2nd  of  March  Eliot  brought  forward  these  matters,  in  the  shape  of  a 
remonstrance.  The  Speaker  refused  to  read  the  paper ;  the  clerk  at  the  table 
refused  to  read  it.  Eliot  then  read  it  himself,  and  demanded  that  it  should 
be  put  to  the  Yote.  The  Speaker  refused ;  for  "  he  had  been  commanded 
otherwise  by  the  king."  He  rose  to  quit  the  chair ;  but  two  members  dragged 
him  back,  and  there  forcibly  held  him.  Eliot  threw  his  remonstrance  on  the 
floor ;  and  placed  his  protestations  in  the  hand  of  Denzil  Hollis,  who  put 
them  to  the  vote.  They  were  carried  by  acclamation.  The  Commons  then 
adjourned  to  the  10th  of  March.  Three  days  after,  Eliot,  Selden,  luid  other 
members,  were  summoned  before  the  Privy  Council ;  and  four  were  committed 
to  the  Tower.  They  refused  to  answer  out  of  parliament  for  what  they  had  done 
as  members.  The  subsequent  proceedings  against  them  belong  to  the  un- 
happy period  when  England  was  tmder  absolute  government  for  eleven  years. 
On  the  10th  of  March  Charles  dissolved  the  parliament,  denouncing  some 
members  of  the  Lower  House  as  ''vipers;"  and  he  issued  a  proclamation  which, 
says  Clarendon,  "  was  commonly  understood  to  interdict  all  men  to  speak  of 
another  parliament." 

Before  entering  upon  the  course  which  was  now  before  him  of  goyeming 
without  parliaments,  the  king  and  his  advisers  saw  that  it  would  be  dangerous 
to  have  the  responsibility  of  conducting  a  foreign  war  amidst  national  dis- 
contents. Peace  was  concluded  with  France  and  Spain  in  the  course  of  the 
next  year.  One  public  effort  was  made  for  the  cause  of  Protestant  liberty  in 
Europe  by  sending  a  small  force  to  the  aid  of  Qustavus  Adolphus.  But  this 
aid  was  not  given  in  an  open  and  manly  way,  or  for  the  assertion  of  a  great 
principle.  It  was  pretended  that  the  force  was  raised  in  Scotland  as  a  private 
undertaking  of  the  marquis  of  Hamilton.  It  was  ill  equipped ;  insufficiently 
provided  with  provisions ;  and  "  mouldered  away  in  a  short  time,"  without 
rendering  any  service  to  the  Protestant  cause  in  Germany.*  In  truth  there 
was  no  real  affection  for  the  Protestant  cause.  The  majority  of  the  foreign 
Protestants  were  regarded  by  the  government,  now  closely  allied  with  the 
dominant  party  in  the  church,  with  dislike  and  distrust.  The  doctrines  of 
Geneva  had  become  more  offensive  than  the  doctrines  of  Eome.  In  England 
the  religious  principles  of  the  puritans  were  identified  with  a  sturdy  assertion 
of  civil  rights,  whilst  tho  arbitrary  tendencies  of  the  king  were  encouraged  by 
many  of  the  higher  clergy  who  held  the  tenets  from  which  the  puritans  wholly 
dissented.  To  the  great  body  of  the  people  the  innovations  in  religion,  as 
they  were  termed,  not  unnaturally  seemed  an  approach  to  Bomanism.  To  the 
king  and  the  prelates  the  resistance  to  these  innovations  seemed  a  dangerous 
opposition  to  the  courtly  doctrine  that  to  disobey  any  of  the  commands  of 
sovereigns  was  a  heinous  sin.  The  parliament  impeached  the  preachers  who 
maintained  in  their  printed  sermons  that  kings  had  an  absolute  power  over 
the  property  of  their  subjects.  Charles  gave  them  preferments.  The  foreign 
Protestants  were  fighting,  for  the  most  part,  for  civil  as  well  as  religious 
liberty ;  and  tlms  they  found  no  real  support  among  the  rulers  of  England. 
Gustavus  Adolphus  went  his  own  way  to  uphold  the  Eeformation.  Charles 
entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with  Spain  for  the  subjugation  of  the  Seven  United 
Provinces ;  which,  after  better  consideration,  he  aeclined  to  ratify. 

•  Whitelocke. 
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AlMoInte  goT«ram«nt — Condition  of  Sogland  from  Ifl'JS  to  1S3T— Conuuti  of  Fnue*  ud 
Aiglind — Impriwuied  Uemben — Sir  John  Bliot — Bii  death  in  prison — Wantwortli — 
Lonl  Pnaident  of  tlie  Nortli—Iiard  Depntj  of  Iioluid — Hi>  priDoiplcs  of  gOTcnunnt — 
FiTsno'i  Hiitrio-MuttK— Hii  pnninhment— Haiqaei  uid  PI&ji — CIwnoteTof  the  Dnnu 
— Book  of  SjHiTta— Thorough,  in  CiiDreh  ud  9l«t« — Monopolia — Proclanutiani  ■gainst 
building  in  London — Othsr  arbitrarr  rroolamationg—Fint  prajoet  of  Ship-Moncj — Thi 
vrit  of  Bhip-Uone;  extended — The  Jndgea  aanotion  the  wriU— John  Hampden — Solemn 
trial  of  the  Taliditj  of  the  writ  of  Ship-Monej — Hampden  adjadged  to  paj — FiynDe, 
Burton,  and  Bastwiek — The  deaputiim  of  Charles  not  sffestiTC  of  anj  pnblio  improre- 
BMDti — Hi*  allt^  patronage  of  the  Fine  Art*.— J*^al<v  on  the  portrait!  of  Charlei. 

IiOBS  CiiiXENQOH',  in  a  paBUge  that  has  been  more  tlma  once  quoted  to 
show  how  happy  a  people  may  be  under  an  sbeolute  government,  says,  that 
after  the  dissolution  of  Charles's  third  parliament,  "  thero  quickly  followed 
so  excellent  a  composure  through  the  whole  kingdom,  that  the  like  peace, 
and  plenty,  and  univeraal  tnnquillitjr  foi  tea  yean  was  never  enjoyed  by  any 
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nation.**  The  great  historian,  with  something  like  impartiality,  then  pro- 
ceeds to  detail  the  exactions  and  ahuses  of  these  ten  years.  The  imposition 
of  duties  which  the  parliament  refused  to  grant ;  vast  sums  extorted  from 
''  all  persons  of  reasonable  condition  upon  the  law  of  knighthood  '* — that  ia 
fines  for  refusing  knighthood ;  monopoUes  which  had  been  abolished  renewed ; 
new  projects  of  the  same  sort,  **  many  scandalous,  all  very  grievous,"  set  on 
foot ;  the  old  forest-laws  reyived,  under  which  great  fines  were  imposed ;  the 
writ  of  ship-money  framed,  "  for  an  eyerlasting  supply  on  all  occasions  ;  *'  the 
jurisdictions  of  the  council-table  and  the  star-chamber  enlarged  to  a  vast 
extent,  *'  and  being  the  same  persons  in  several  rooms,  grew  both  courts  of 
law  to  determine  right,  and  courts  of  revenue  to  bring  money  into  the 
treasury ;  '*  proclamations  enjoining  what  was  not  enjoined  by  law,  and  pro- 
hibiting that  which  was  not  prohibited,  **  so  that  any  disrespect  to  any  acts 
of  state  or  to  the  persons  of  statesmen,  was  in  no  time  more  penal ; "  and 
lastly,  the  abuse  of  justice  at  its  fountain-head  in  the  enforcement  of  arbitrary 
acts  of  power  by  the  corruption  of  the  judges.  This  is  the  catalogue  of 
grievances  presented  by  the  eulogist  of  king  Charles ; — a  strange  commentary 
upon  his  representation  of  "the  excellent  composure  through  the  whole 
kingdom  "  during  these  years  of  unmitigated  despotism.  There  is,  however, 
a  fkr  more  unscrupulous  defender  of  arbitrary  power  than  Clarendon.  It 
required  something  beyond  common  efirontery  in  Hume,  after  he  had  noticed 
the  oppressive  levies  of  money,  the  monopolies,  the  heavy  fines  and  brutal 
punishments  of  the  star-chamber,  the  iniquities  of  the  courts  of  law,  to  write 
thus :  **  The  grievances  under  which  the  English  laboured,  when  considered 
in  themselves  without  regard  to  the  constitution,  scarcely  deserve  the  name ; 
nor  were  they  either  burdensome  on  the  people's  properties,  or  any  way 
shocking  to  the  natural  humanity  of  mankind."*  Had  this  been  true  instead 
of  being  distinctly  opposed  to  truth,  it  would  have  been  perfectly  impossible 
for  any  amount  of  prosperity  amongst  the  people  —  which  prosperity  really 
depended  upon  their  own  industrious  energies — to  have  made  "the  so  ex- 
cellent a  composure "  a  real  symptom  that  they  had  agreed  to  renounce 
"those  foundations  of  right  by  which  men  valued  their  security  *'t — to  accept 
slavery  in  the  place  of  freedom.  Wisely  has  it  been  said,  "  in  the  long  run 
freedom  ever  brings,  to  those  who  know  how  to  keep  it,  ease,  comfort,  and 
often  wealth ;  but  there  are  times  in  which  it  disturbs  for  a  season  the  pos- 
session of  these  blessings ;  there  are  other  times  when  despotism  alone  can 
confer  the  ephemeral  enjoyment  of  them.  The  men  who  prize  freedom  only 
for  such  things  as  these,  are  not  men  who  ever  long  preserved  it."  J  The 
men  who  lived  in  England  in  that  fourth  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century 
were  not  seduced  from  their  allegiance  to  freedom  by  the  vaunted  "  peace 
and  plenty  *'  of  arbitrary  power.  Nor  did  their  subsequent  awful  manifesta- 
tion of  their  love  of  freedom  suddenly  arise  out  of  their  impatience  of  evil 
government.  "  They  were  native  and  to  the  manner  bom."  They  did  not 
prize  freedom  solely  because,  having  from  very  early  times  enjoyed  a  larger 
share  of  it  than  other  nations,  they  had  found  in  its  enjoyment  a  larger  share 
than  other  nations  of  material  blessings.     They  clung  to  freedom — to  borrow 

*  HiitoTj,  chap.  liiL  t  Clarendon. 
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the  words  of  M.  de  Tocqueyille — ^for  "  its  native  charms  independent  of  its 
gifts^the  pleasure  of  speaking,  acting,  and  breathing  without  restraint,  under 
no  master  but  GK>d  and  the  Law." 

In  briefly  presenting  the  few  striking  incidents  that  vary  the  monotonous 
prospect  oyer  the  dead  level  of  ten  years,  we  shall  endeavour  to  exhibit  them 
in  connection  with  some  of  the  general  aspects  of  society. 

There  has  been  a  battle  between  the  crown  and  the  parliament,  and  the 
erown  keeps  the  field.  There  is  not  the  slightest  indication  of  any  other 
collective  resistance.  The  camp  of  the  people  is  broken  up,  and  there  will 
be  no  irreg^ular  warfare.  The  timid  amongst  the  puritans  are  in  despair. 
TThe  day  of  the  dissolution,  with  them,  **  was  the  most  gloomy,  sad,  and  dis- 
mal day  for  England  that  happened  in  five  hundred  years  last  past."*  A 
ffreat  branch  had  indeed  been  lopped  off  the  tree  of  liberty ;  but  there  stood 
the  old  gnarled  trunk,  and  "  the  splitting  wind  "  could  not  bend  it  or  disturb 
its  roots.  '*  Be  a  king,"  said  Henrietta  Maria  to  Charles,  "  like  the  king  of 
Prance."  There  were  some  barriers  to  be  removed,  besides  that  of  a  parlia- 
ment, before  that  wish  could  be  accomplished.  France  and  England  were 
essentially  unlike  in  the  whole  construction  of  the  machine  of  government. 
Iiet  us  point  out  some  of  these  differences,  without  entering  upon  minute 
comparisons. 

The  absolute  monarchy  of  France  was  upheld  by  a  most  numerous  aris- 
tocracy ;  standing  apart  from  the  people,  and  despising  the  people  in  their 
pride  of  birth ;  exempt  from  taxation  ;  possessing  many  exclusive  privileges ; 
abhorring  any  industrious  occupation ;  intermarrying  with  their  own  caste 
alone.  The  limited  monarchy  of  England  had  strengthened  its  power  by  the 
destruction  of  the  military  organisation  of  the  feudal  chiefs ;  but  the  aris- 
tocracy, being  absorbed  amongst  the  people,  became  identified  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  people ;  formed  family  alliances  with  the  rich  middle  classes ; 
were  united  with  them  in  various  administrative  functions ;  above  all,  were 
equally  taxed  with  the  very  humblest  yeomen  and  burghers.  The  illegal  im- 
posts of  Charles  were  not  exclusively  levied  upon  the  tradesman.  They 
touched  the  nobleman  and  the  squire ;  and  some  of  the  heaviest  "  lighted 
most  upon  persons  of  quality  and  honour,  who  thought  themselves  above 
ordinary  oppressions."t  The  union  of  classes  in  England  for  great  public 
objects  is  not  a  thing  of  yesterday.  It  was  never  more  complete  than  in  the 
period  which  we  are  now  regarding.  Bichard  Chambers,  the  London  mer- 
chant, who  refused  to  pay  the  duties  illegally  levied  upon  a  bale  of  silk,  and 
was  imprisoned  and  fined  £2000  for  his  insolence  in  comparing  the  injustice 
to  the  practices  of  the  government  of  Turkey;  and  John  Hampden,  the 
Buckinghamshire  squire,  who  roused  the  heart  of  England  to  a  quicker  pul- 
sation, in  his  contest  with  the  whole  power  of  the  crown  upon  a  question  of 
twenty  shillings  levied  upon  his  lands  at  Stoke  Mandeville, — these  were  each 
fighting  the  same  battle,  with  the  most  perfect  accord,  and  with  equal  sym- 
pathy amongst  all  ranks.  ''  If  the  English  had,  from  the  period  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  altogether  lost,  like  the  French,  political  freedom  and  all  those  local 
franchises  which  cannot  long  exist  without  it,  it  is  highly  probable  that  each 
of  the  different  classes  of  which  the  English  aristocracy  is  composed  would 

•  B^Bwes,  vol.  L  p.  402.  f  Glaraidos. 
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have  seceded  from  the  rest,  as  was  the  case  in  France,  and  more  or  less  all 
oyer  the  continent,  and  that  all  those  classes  would  have  separated  themselves 
from  the  people.  But  ireedom  compelled  them  always  to  remain  within 
reach  of  each  other,  so  as  to  combine  their  strength  in  time  of  need."* 

The  ''local  franchises"  dependent  upon  "general  political  freedom'^ 
constituted  another  powerful  barrier  against  the  disposition  of  an  English 
king  to  goYem  like  a  king  of  France.  The  English  had  been  trained,  from 
the  yerj  earliest  times,  to  manage  their  own  affairs.  The  principle  of  local 
Association  was  the  familiar  condition  of  an  Englishman's  existence. 
Parochial  vestries,  trade  guilds,  municipal  corporations,  were  the  life  of  the 
whole  social  body.  Though  parliaments  had  been  suspended  by  Charles, 
these  remained  in  their  original  vigour,  and  perhaps  in  a  more  intense 
activity.  Tliis  existence  of  administrative  bodies  throughout  the  kingdom 
rendered  it  impossible  for  any  amount  of  absolute  power  to  effect  more  than 
a  very  partial  suppression  of  liberty  of  speech  and  action.  The  proceedings 
of  the  guilds  and  corporations  were  conducted  with  the  strict  order  of  the 
highest  deliberative  assemblies.  The  entire  machinery  of  representative 
administration  called  them  together  and  regulated  their  debates.  There 
is  no  parliament  at  Westminster  from  1629  to  1640  ;  but  there  is  a  parlia* 
ment  in  Guildhall.  There,  is  the  elective  principle  in  full  force.  There,  the 
Lower  House  discusses  every  matter  of  its  franchises  with  perfect  freedom. 
There,  is  an  Upper  House,  to  which  the  Lower  House  presents  its  Bills,  and 
with  their  mutual  concurrence  they  pass  into  Acts.  Could  this  vital  repre- 
sentation of  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  inhabitants  of  London  be  in 
daily  use,  and  the  higher  representation  of  all  England  be  ultimately  put 
down  by  the  will  of  the  king  ?  To  be  as  a  king  of  France,  Charles  must 
have  swept  away  every  local  franchise,  and  have  governed  by  one  wide- 
embracing  centralisation.    That  was  simply  impossible  in  England. 

But  if  there  was  one  cause  more  than  another  why,  at  that  period,  a  king 
of  England  could  not  govern  like  a  king  of  France,  it  was  the  state  of 
religious  feeling  amongst  a  rapidly  increasing  number  of  the  most  influential 
portion  of  the  community.  It  was  not  the  outwardly  devout  formalism, 
veiling  indifference,  which  prevailed  amongst  Boman  Catholic  populations,, 
who  had  rarely  been  stirred  to  serious  thought  upon  the  great  doctrinal 
questions  that  had  agitated  Europe  for  more  than  a  century.  It  was  aik 
active  principle,  that  was  constantly  seeking  to  grapple  with  lukewarmness 
in  the  assertion  of  what  it  held  to  be  true,  as  much  as  with  the  positive  tenets 
which  it  pronounced  to  be  false.  The  earlier  professors  of  the  doctrine  and 
discipline  called  puritan  had  been  discountenanced  by  Elizabeth.  But  they 
clung  with  unquestionable  loyalty  to  her  government,  because  the  hatred  of 
popery  was  as  much  the  passion  of  the  people  as  it  was  the  policy  of  the 
crown.  The  puritans  of  the  time  of  James  suffered  in  their  worldly  interests, 
and  their  rights  of  conscience.  They  were  visited  with  penalties  as  non* 
conformists,  and  they  were  hunted  as  schismatics  if  they  formed  independent 
congregations.  But  they  were  as  yet  without  the  character  of  a  political 
party.  When  Charles  had  been  four  years  on  the  throne,  the  religious  dis- 
satisfaction   with   church-government    became    essentially  political.      The* 

♦  De  Tooqueville,  p.  178. 
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opinions  which  forty  years  before  had  been  heard  in  remote  pulpits,  or  had 
crept  forth  in  secretly-printed  tracts,  were  now  loudly  proclaimed  in  parlia- 
ment, and  boldly  assailed  the  goyemment  of  the  church  in  the  same  votev 
and  remonstrances  that  protested  against  the  violations  of  civil  liberty  by 
the  crown.  By  this  union,  which  gave  a  new  vitality  to  the  struggle  for 
constitutional  ^eedom,  was  it  rendered  more  and  more  impossible  that  a  king 
of  England,  however  transiently  paramount,  could  govern  like  a  king  of 
France. 

It  is  related  that  when  Charles  put  off  his  robes  on  the  day  of  the 
dissolution  of  parliament,  he  vowed  that  he  would  never  again  put  them  on. 
The  purpled  dignity  of  the  king  was  to  be  henceforth  displayed  only  beneath  the 
canopy  of  the  presence-chamber,  where  every  face  was  to  be  dressed  in  smiles, 
and  no  bold  men  who  talked  of  rights  should  dare  to  intrude.  There  was 
now  one  in  that  presence-chamber  whose  voice  had  been  of  the  loudest 
amongst  the  Commons  in  opposing  the  misgovemment  of  Buckingham.  The 
death  of  that  favourite  opened  a  career  to  sir  Thomas  Wentworth  for  more 
congenial  to  his  nature  than  that  of  a  patriot.  He  was  essentially  different 
in  character  from  the  minions  who  had  governed  James,  and  one  of  whom  had 
bowed  Charles  to  his  will.  Highly  descended,  abundantly  wealthy,  intel- 
lectually great,  proud  and  despotic,  he  saw  that  the  time  was  come  when 
England  would  be  ruled  either  by  a  king  or  by  a  parliament,  and  not  by  a 
well-balanced  union  of  the  monarchical  and  the  democratic  power.  He  chose 
the  part  most  congenial  to  his  nature,  and  became  the  ablest  servant  of  the 
crown,  the  most  dangerous  enemy  of  public  liberty.  Pym  and  Wentworth 
had  long  "  kept  together  in  their  chivalry."  Wentworth  displayed  to  his 
friend  a  glimpse  of  the  sunny  prospect  that  was  opening  to  him.  "  You  are 
going  to  be  undone,"  said  Pym :  "  But  remember  that  though  you  leave  us 
now,  I  will  never  leave  you  while  your  head  is  on  your  shoulders."  •  There 
were  other  companions  of  Wentworth  in  the  great  battle  against  prerogative, 
who  were  not  in  a  condition  to  utter  any  such  prophetic  threat.  The 
members  of  the  Commons  who  were  committed  to  the  Tower  on  the  5th 
of  March  were  still  imprisoned.  The  judges  had  declared  in  the  autiunn  that 
they  were  entitled  to  be  bailed ;  but  that  they  must  give  securities  for  their 
good  behaviour.  They  refused  to  accept  their  liberty  upon  such  terms. 
Thiee  were  then  indicted  in  the  King's  Bench ;  Eliot  for  words  uttered  in 
the  House,  and  HoUis  and  Valentine  for  a  tumult  in  forcibly  detaining  the 
Speaker  in  the  chair.  They  pleaded  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  did 
not  extend  to  offences  said  to  be  committed  in  Parliament.  The  great 
constitutional  question  of  privilege  was  thus  raised.  Steadily  refnsing  to  put 
in  any  other  plea,  judgment  was  given  against  them,  to  the  effect  that  they 
should  be  imprisoned  during  the  king's  pleasure ;  that  Eliot  should  be  fined 
two  thousand  pounds ;  and  the  others  fined  in  a  smaller  amount.  After 
eighteen  months  the  two  who  were  considered  the  lighter  offenders  were 
released.  Eliot,  one  of  the  noblest  of  a  noble  band,  was  sacrificed  to  the 
vengeance  of  the  crown.  He  was  committed  to  the  Tower  on  the  6th  of 
March,  1629.  He  died  there,  of  a  lingering  disease  brought  on  by  confine- 
ment, on  the  27th  of  November,  1632.    In  his  dangerous  illness  his  friends 
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urged  him  to  petition  the  king  for  his  release.  The  county  of  (Tomwall  had 
in  vain  petitioned  that  their  old  member  might  be  discharged.  Eliot^  in 
addressing  Charles,  simply  stated  his  bodily  ailment,  and  said — '*  1 
humbly  beseech  your  majesty  you  will  command  your  judges  to  set  me  at 
liberty,  that  for  recovery  of  my  health  I  may  take  some  fresh  air.*'  The 
answer  was  that  the  petition  was  "  not  humble  enough."  *  Eliot,  like  Baleigh, 
employed  his  prison  hours  in  literary  occupation.  His  treatise,  ^The 
Monarchic  of  Man,"  which  remains  unpublished,  has  been  analysed  by  his 
best  biographer ;  t  and  it  presents  in  this  form  many  passages  which  show 
that  his  ardour  for  constitutional  liberty  was  built  upon  the  noblest 
philosophy,  and  that  while  dealing  with  questions  that  were  then  called  '*  The 
Politicks,"  in  a  free  and  unsubdued  spirit,  he  sets  forth  the  highest  yiews  of 
man's  duty  and  happiness  in  his  expositions  of  The  Monarchy  of  Mind. 
Such  was  the  martyr  in  that  contest  for  the  liberty  of  speech  by  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people.  He  perished  ;  but  the  judgment  against  him  was 
solemnly  reversed,  after  the  Restoration,  as  an  illegal  judgment  and  against 
the  freedom  and  privileges  of  Parliament. 

The  rise  of  Wentworth  to  power  was  rapid.  Created  a  viscount,  he  was 
first  placed  in  the  great  office  of  Lord  President  of  the  North.  The  authority 
of  this  functionary  was  almost  absolute.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  YIIL,  a 
commission  had  been  granted  to  the  Council  of  York,  for  preserving  the 
peace  in  the  counties  of  York,  Northumberland,  Cumberland,  and  Westmore* 
land,  during  the  insurrections  caused  by  the  dissolution  of  the  monasteries. 
The  Council  had  gradually  fallen  into  disuse  as  a  court  of  law,  after  the 
occasion  had  passed  away  for  its  jurisdiction.  But  under  James,  a  new 
commission  was  issued,  by  which  authority  the  commissioners  were  not  to 
determine  causes  by  juries  and  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  but  according 
to  secret  instructions.  The  judges  of  the  Common  Pleas  had  the  hones^ 
in  James's  time  to  resist  this  encroachment  upon  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
by  issuing  prohibitions  to  the  President  and  Council.  But  when  Wentworth 
became  President  he  declared  he  would  lay  any  one  by  the  heels  who  dared  to 
sue  out  prohibitions  in  the  Courts  of  Westminster.  During  his  presidency, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  great  portion  of  the  kingdom — not  indeed  so  populous 
as  the  South  or  so  wealthy,  but  occupied  by  an  energetic  race,  whose 
descendants,  numbered  by  hundreds  of  thousands,  are  now  amongst  the 
foremost  in  grand  industries  and  high  intelligence — the  people  of  this  great 
division  of  the  North,  **  were  disfranchised  of  all  their  privileges  by  Magna 
Charta  and  the  Petition  of  Bight."  These  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Hyde^ 
afterwards  lord  Clarendon.  The  "  discretion,"  he  maintained,  given  imder 
the  various  commissions  of  Charles,  **  hath  been  the  quicksand  which  hath 
swallowed  up  their  property,  their  liberty."  When  lord  Wentworth 
removed  from  this  theatre  of  arbitrary  power  to  be  Lord-Deputy  of  Ireland, 
he  still  held  the  appointment  of  President  of  the  North.  His  particular 
doings  in  the  vice-regal  office  may  be  more  conveniently  mentioned  at  a  later 
point  of  his  career.  It  may  be  sufficient  to  say  that  the  Lord  Deputy 
Wentworth  and  Archbishop  Laud  had    a   perfect  concord  as  to  the  prin- 

*  Harleian  MS.,  quoted  ia  Mr.  Forater^B  <<  Life  of  Bliot.** 
-^  Ibid,     Appendix,  pp.  125  to  177. 
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dples  upon  which  both  England  and  Ireland  were  to  be  governed ;  as  may 
be  perceived  from  the  following  passage  of  a  letter  from  Wentworth  to 
I«ud ;  "  I  know  no  reason,  then,  but  you  may  aa  well  rule  the  common 
lawyers  in  Eaglond,  as  I,  poor  beagle,  do  her^  and  yet  that  I  do,  and  will 
do,  in  all  that  coDcems  my  master's  service,  upon  the  peril  of  my  head.  I 
am  confident  that  the  king,  being  pleased  to  set  himself  in  the  business,  is 
able  by  his  wisdom  and  ministera,  to  carry  any  just  and  honourable  action 
thorough  all  imaginable  opposition."  Thorough  became  the  watchword  of 
these  two  politicians.  With  thorough  every  thing  was  to  be  accomplished — 
*'  Tou  may  govern  as  you  please."  • 

Durmg  the  Lord  Deputy's  long  residence  in  Dublin,  he  had  a  very 
indefatigable  correspondent  in  one  Severend  Mr.  Garrard,  a  sort  of  Court 
Newsman  to  the  great  minister,  and  an  occasional  reporter  of  many  curious 
matters  of  general  interest,  beyond  the  scope  of  mere  fashionable  chroniclers. 
By  way  of  finding  a  few  texts  upon  which  to  enlarge  a  little,  we  may  as 
well  turn  to  this  reverend  gossip's  authority,  as  to  more  serious  records.  We 
begin  with  an  extract  of  no  small  significance .  "  Mr.  Prynne's  cause  in  the 
Star-chamber  held  the  Lords  three  days,  and  the  day  of  censure  they  rose 
uot  till  three  in  the  afternoon.  He  is  fined  five  thousand  pounds ;  adjudged 
perpetual  imprisonment ;  to  lose  his  ears,  the  one  in  the  Palace-yard,  the 
other  in  Cheapside ;  and  his  books  to  be  burnt  by  the  bonds  of  the  hang- 
man."t  It  is  eitremety  difficult  to  conceive  in  our  days  how  the  publication 
in  1033  of  "  Hist  no-Mas  tix,  the  Flayer's  Scourge,"  by  "  William  Prynne, 
an  Htter-barrister  of  Lincolns'  Inn,"  should  have  involved  the  loss  of  his 
two  ears  and  five  thousand  pounds.  Learned  and  ardent  men  in  those  times 
had  another  mode  of  maintaining  their  opinions  than  by  the  power  of 
"articles"  and  "leaders."  We  take  up  this  book  of  1006  dosely-printed 
quarto  pages,  and  our  wonder  is  who  would  ever  read  its  arguments  agfunst 
"  Stage  Plays,  the  very  pomps  of  the 
devil  which  we  renounce  in  baptism," 
drawn  from  "the  concurring  authorities 
of  sundry  texts  of  Scripture,  of  the 
whole  primitive  Church,  of  55  Synods 
and  Councils,  of  71  Fatbers  and 
Christian  writers,  of  above  150  foreign 
and  domestic  Protestant  and  Popish 
authors,  of  40  Heathen  philosophers," 
Ac  Ac.  To  bum  the  books  by  the 
hangmsn,  under  the  nose  of  the  author, 
"which  had  almost  suSbcated  him," 
and  thus  to  keep  enthusiasts  from 
losing  their  senses  in  the  perusal,  was 
indeed  a  public  mercy  In  the  govern- 
ment.    Unquestionably  no  member  of 

the  Star-chamber  ever  read  the  book ;  bnt  it  is  said  that  Land  and  others  read 
the  Index,  and  finding  therein  a  very  strong  phrase  against  "  Women- 
Actors,"  so  "  impudent  as  to  act,  to  speak  pnbUcly  oo  a  stage  (perchance 

*  Stntfft^i  Lrtten,  toL  U  p.  173.  f  Hid.,  p.  3D7. 
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in  man's  apparel,  and  cut  hair,  here  proved  sinful  and  abominable)  in 
the  presence  of  sundry  men  and  women,"  they  determined  that  this  wn 
a  libel  upon  the  queen.*  Thia  marrellous  book  had  been  seven  years  in 
preparation.  Ker  majeaty  had  enacted  a  part  in  a  pastoral  at  Somerset 
House,  and  the  day  after  appeared  thia  ponderous  volume.  Land  and  others 
according  to  Whitelocke,  "  bad  been  angered  by  some  of  Frynne's  books 
against  Arminianism,"  and  the  king  allowed  them  to  revenge  themselves  upon 
what  he  wan  told  was  a  libel  upon  his  lively  consort.  It  is  clear  that  the 
afikir  had,  in  a  great  degree,  become  a  personal  quarrel  between  the  arch- 
bishop and  the  learned  barrister ;  for  in  Laud's  Diary  we  have  an  entry  that 
Mr.  Pryune  sent  him  "  a  very  libellous  letter  about  his  censure  in  the  Star- 
chamber  for  his  Histno-Mastix."  This  meroorandum  is  dated  June  11,  1G34. 
On  the  previous  7th  of  May,  Prj-nne  had  lost  one  ear  in  Palace-yard,  and  on 


-^SiS^^^^ 
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the  10th,  another  ear  in  Cheapstde.  That  he  wrote  bitterly  enongh  we  may 
well  believe.  Laud  showed  the  letter  to  the  king,  who  gave  it  to  Mr. 
Attorney  Noy,  who  had  changed  his  party.  When  Noy  showed  it  to  Mr, 
Prynne,  the  mutilated  barrister  was  not  so  bewildered  by  his  sufferings  as 
not  to  have  presence  of  mind  to  tear  the  letter  in  pieces,  and  throw  it  out  of 
the  window,  as  the  archbishop  records,  under  date  of  Juue  17, 1634.  t  This 
was  not  the  last  of  Prynne's  misfortunes,  as  we  shall  have  to  relate.  Nor 
had  he  been  the  first  who  had  provoked  the  vengeance  of  those  vrho  were 
ruabing  upon  a  mad  career  of  church-government.  On  the  26th  of  November, 
1630,  Laud  records  that  "  part  of  his  sentence  was  executed  upon  Leighton." 

•  Whitelocte. 

+  t^Mijat  lADd,  "A  HirtoijoftbeTronbles,  kc  of  WiUiam  Und,"  1BB5,  p.  58. 
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Dr.  Alexander  Leighton,  a  Scotch  divine,  had  written  a  book — "  Zion's  plea 
agaiast  Frelacj."  He  on'ned  the  writing  of  the  book,  when  brought  into 
the  Star^hamber.  It  will  perhaps  be  thought  that  even  the  "  part  of  hia 
sentence"  vaa  not  altogether  coneistent  with  the  mercy  of  Christianity. 
Leighton  was  whipped;  put  in  the  pillory;  had  one  of  his  ears  cut  off; 
had  one  side  of  his  nose  alit ;  and  was  branded  on  one  cheek.  But  the 
whole  process  was  repeated,  with  the  necessary  rariationa  of  ear,  nose,  and 
cheek,  a  week  afterwards.*  Within  five  weeks  the  archbishop  was  coub»- 
crating  the  church  of  St.  Catherine  Cree,  with  processions,  and  bowings,  and 
other  ceremonies  "as  prescribed  in  the  Bomanpontificale."  It  was  the  matador 
throwing  down  the  red  rag  to  enrage  the  bijl.  And  yet  England  was  not 
Apparently  moved  from  its  "  so  excellent  a  composure." 

From  the  time  of  the  offensiTe  attack  of  William  Piynne  upon  stage*p1ft3'8, 
in  whose  condemnation  he  included  "academical  mterludes,"  there  waa  a 
more  than  usual  performance  of  masques  at  Whitehall,  and  of  popular  dramas 
The  four  Inns  of  Court,  also,  "  to  manifest  the  difference  ot  their  opinion 
from  Mr.  Prynne's  new  learning,  and  to  confute    bis  Hiatno-Mastix  against 


His  Flit  QuJm  TbHb^  Bonthntk. 


interludes,"  f  got  up  a  mn^que  written  by  Shirley,  which  cost  them  ;£20,O0U, 
In  his  "Epistle  Dedicatory,"  Prynne  says  that  there  were  above  "forty 
thousand  play-books  printed  within  these  two  years ;"  that  "  they  are  more 
vendible  than  the  choicest  sermons;"  "the  multitude  of  our  London  play* 
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haunters  being  so  augmented  now,  all  the  ancient  deyils*  chapels  (for  so  the 
Pathers  style  all  play-houses)  being  five  in  number,  are  not  sufficient  to  con- 
tain their  troops,  whence  we  see  a  sixth  new  added.'*  He  especially  notes  of 
*'  the  inns-of-court  men,"  that  "one  of  the  first  things  they  learn  as  soon  as  they 
are  admitted,  is  to  see  stage-plays  and  take  smoke  at  a  play-house,"  and  to  this 
cause  he  ascribes  that  "  they  proYe  altogether  lawless  instead  of  lawyers,  and 
to  forget  that  little  learning,  grace,  and  yirtue  which  they  had  before."  It 
must  indeed  be  admitted  that,  notwithstanding  the  learning  of  Jonson,  the 
grace  and  vivacity  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  the  dignity  of  Massinger, 
and  the  infinite  Variety  of  the  pictures  of  real  life  which  these  and  a  host  of 
inferior  dramatists  present,  there  is  a  taint  more  or  less  amongst  them  sll, 
which  has  prevented  many  of  these  most  remarkable  productions  of  any  sge 
or  country  coming  down  with  a  sweet  savour  to  posterity.  It  is  not  merely 
that  we  find  in  them  loose  and  profane  expressions,  as  we  sometimes  find  in 
Shakspere,  but  that,  wholly  different  from  the  general  character  of  his  woriu, 
there  is  such  an  interweaving  of  licentiousness  with  the  entire  drama^ 
structure  of  many  of  the  pieces  that  were  once  the  most  popular,  that,  as  hss 
been  especially  said  of  Fletcher,  "  very  few  of  them  can  be  so  altered  as  to 
become  tolerable  at  present  on  the  stage."*  And  yet  Beaumont  and 
Fletcher*s  plays  were  those  most  frequently  acted  before  the  king  and  hii 
court.  The  most  serious  part  of  the  community  had  evidently  turned  with 
disgust  from  all  dramatic  exhibitions;  and  though  Charles  was  personaUy 
careful  that  all  profane  expressions  should  be  removed  from  new  plays,  we 
may  believe  that  if  the  play-books  indiscriminately  found  admission  to  decent 
families,  there  were  many  besides  the  stricter  Puritans  who  would  think  that 
Frynne  was  a  sacrifice  to  the  cause  of  public  morals.  There  was  a  more 
marked  distinction  than  had  before  existed,  growing  up  to  separate  society 
into  two  great  classes  of  the  pious  and  the  profane.  This  general  division  was 
as  imperfect  a  test  of  real  religion  and  sound  morality  as  any  such  sweeping 
separations  can  be  at  any  period.  There  were  many  amongst  those  who  were 
first  pointed  at  as  Puritans,  and  afterwards  as  Eoundheads,  who  had  not  that 
bigoted  dislike  of  inliocent  amusements,  that  tasteless  indifference  to  elegant 
literature  and  the  arts,  which  were^  unjustly  attributed  to  their  religious 
earnestness.  In  the  same  way  there  was  undoubtedly  an  equal  proportion  of 
those  who  tolerated  what  others  held  to  be  immoral,  who  were  themselves  of 
pure  lives,  and  sincere  in  their  devotional  observances,  though  they  did  not 
call  the  Lord's  day  the  Sabbath,  and  thought  the  re-publication  of  king 
James'  Book  of  Sports  was  a  wise  measure  to  prevent  the  hard-worked 
peasantry  being  molested  in  their  reasonable  recreations.  There  was  no  act 
of  the  government  which  more  distinctly  than  this  publication  indicated  a 
t4!mper  which  set  at  nought  the  opinions  of  a  class  too  powerful,  because  too 
zealous,  to  be  crushed.  Ministers  might  be  deprived  for  refusing  to  read  this 
Book  of  Sports  in  their  churches ;  the  citizen  who  kept  his  apprentices  at 
home  after  evening  service,  instead  of  leading  them  to  the  archery  and  leaping 
of  Finsbury  fields,  might  be  disliked  by  the  young  men  of  his  ward ;  the 
yooman  who  was  never  seen  on  the  village-green  to  sanction  the  commands  of 
his  king,  might  be  suspected  as  a  non-conformist.    But  the  great  party  that 

*  Hallanu  <<  Literature  of  Europe,"  toL  iu.  p.  289. 
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was  growing  daily  into  a  visible  power  only  acquired  solidity  from  this  external 
pressure.  Garrard  tells  His  patron  How  the  Book  of  Sports  was  received  in 
some  churcHes  in  London :  "  One  Dr.  Dawson  read  it,  and  presently  after 
read  tHe  ten  commandments ;  tHen  said,  *  Dearly  beloved,  you  have  heard  now 
the  commandments  of  God  and  man,  obey  which  you  please.'  "•  The  very 
first  Statute  of  the  reign  of  Charles  expressed  the  growing  feeling  upon  this 
subject,  when  it  forbade  all  people  to  go  out  of  their  own  parishes  for  any 
sports  or  pastimes  whatsoever  **on  the  Lord's  day;'*  and  enacted  that  in 
their  own  parishes  there  should  be  no  bear-baitings  or  bull-baitings,  common 
plays,  or  other  unlawful  exercises.  The  Book  of  Sports  defined  certain 
amusements  as  lawful.  The  puritans  regarded  them  as  unlawful*  It  was  a 
judicial  blindness  in  the  rulers  to  intermeddle  in  so  delicate  a  question. 

The  more  important  parts  of  the  despatches  of  Laud  and  Wentworth  are 
in  cypher ;  but  there  are  occasional  expressions  in  the  published  correspon- 
dence which  sufficiently  show  for  what  object  they  were  both  striving.  I^ud, 
immediately  after  his  translation  to  Canterbury,  apologises  for  his  want  of 
power  to  accomplish  what  they  both  desired.  "  As  for  the  Church,  it  is  so 
bound  up  in  the  forms  of  the  Common  Law,  that  it  is  not  possible  for  me,  or 
for  any  man,  to  do  that  good  which  he  would  or  is  bound  to  do.  •  •  •  • 
And  for  the  State,  indeed,  my  lord,  I  am  for  Thorough^  but  I  see*  that  both 
thick  and  thin  stays  Somebody,  where  I  conceive  it  should  not."  The  common 
law  was  indeed  some  shield  of  the  nation  against  the  attempt  which  lord 
FalkLtnd,  who  saw  the  errors  of  the  Church,  but  was  Honestly  averse  to  its 
destruction,  thus  described :  ''  Some  Have  evidently  laboured  to  bring  in  an 
Englhh  though  not  a  Boman  popery ;  I  mean  not  only  the  outside  dress  of 
it|  but  equally  absolute, — a  blind  dependence  of  the  people  upon  the  clergy 
and  of  the  clergy  upon  themselves."t  This  was  the  Thorough  YihiQh  Laud 
contemplated.  The  "  Somebody  "  who  opposed  the  Thorough  for  the  State 
was  no  doubt  the  king.  Charles  had  the  sense  to  see  that  he  could  not  do 
much  more  than  he  was  doing,  unless  he  had  an  army  to  compel  an  obedience 
fiir  beyond  what  the  star-chamber  could  enforce.  But  He  did  contrive  to 
dash  through  '*  thick  and  thin,"  to  the  accomplishment  of  many  illegal  acts, 
without  drawing  the  sword.  The  partnership  in  Thorough  between  the 
Church  and  the  State  was  so  complete,  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
separate  the  theological  from  the  political  principle  of  action ;  and  precisely 
in  the  same  manner  the  resistance  to  the  united  movement  of  power  became 
a  compound  of  civil  and  religious  enthusiasm.  Whether  the  partners  in 
power  were  outwardly  acting  in  their  conjoined  or  several  capacities,  the 
result  was  pretty  much  the  same. 

During  this  anomalous  period,  when  proclamations  had  the  force  of  statutes, 
the  general  statements  of  historians  give  us  little  notion  of  the  heartburnings 
which  were  produced  by  these  displays  of  authority.  When  Clarendon  tells 
us  of  "projects  of  all  kinds,  many  ridiculous,  many  scandalous,  all  very 
grievous,"  the  "  reproach  of  which  came  to  the  king,  the  profit  to  other 
men,"  he  points  at  the  barefaced  introduction  of  monopolies,  in  defiance  or 
evasion  of  positive  laws.     Let  us  take  one  or  two  of  these  grievances,  to  see 

*  Strafford  Letters,  yoI.  i  p.  166. 
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how  they  i^ere  bonie.  The  whole  trade  of  soap-boiling  througliout  the 
kingdom  was  to  be  extinguished  or  limited,  that  a  Company  of  Soapmakers 
might  be  the  sole  manufacturers.  These  gentlemen,  who  were  to  produce 
better  soap,  and  no  doubt  cheaper  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  had  gi^en 
the  king  £10,000  for  the  patent,  and  agreed  to  pay  him  £8  per  ton  upon  all 
the  soap  produced.  Clarendon  admits  that  the  government  obtained 
£200,000  by  this  and  similar  devices,  but  he  says  that  "  scarce  £1500  came 
to  the  king's  use ;"  from  which  we  infer  that  the  king's  officers  pocketed  the 
balance.  Garrard  tells  us  how  the  new  soap  was  received  in  London. 
**  There  is  much  ado  about  the  soap  business.  •  •  •  •  I  hear  a  proclamation 
shall  come  forth  to  stop  all  mouths  that  speak  against  it.*'  Commissioners 
of  rank,  with  the  lord-mayor  and  aldermen,  were  to  report  upon  the  soap. 
**  They  have  had  two  general  washing  days  at  Guildhall ;  most  of  them  have 
given  their  verdict  for  the  new  soap  to  be  the  better,  yet  continual  complaints 
rise  up,  that  it  burns  linen,  scalds  the  laundress's  fingers,  wastes  infinitely  in 
keeping,  being  full  of  lime  and  tallow."  The  king  is  indignant  at  the  opposi- 
tion ;  commands  the  lord-mayor  to  be  reprimanded  for  his  *'  pusillanimity, 
m  this  business,  being  afraid  of  a  troop  of  women  that  clamourously  petitioned 
him  against  the  new  soap."  *  Truly,  the  government  is  in  a  dignified  attitude. 
One  of  t^e  Lord  Deputy's  own  schemes  for  keeping  Ireland  in  dependence 
was  to  make  the  people  "  to  take  their  salt  from  the  king."  He  sets  forth 
**  the  easiness  of  making  his  majesty  sole  merchant "  of  salt — an  article  of 
''  so  absolute  necessity  as  it  cannot  possibly  stay  upon  his  hand,  but  must  be 
]iad  whether  they  will  or  no,  and  may  at  all  times  be  raised  in  price."  To 
show  the  easiness  and  profit  he  says,  *'  Witness  the  Gabelle  of  salt  in  Erance." 
Witness,  indeed.  Those  who  have  read  of  the  extremity  of  sufiTering  to 
which  the  unhappy  peasantry  of  Prance  were  reduced  by  the  Gtibelle,  nlay 
form  some  notion  of  the  condition  to  which  these  islands  were  fast  drifting 
under  the  rule  of  Thorough,  There  was  scarcely  an  industrious  occupation, 
from  the  sale  of  coals  to  the  collection  of  rags,  that  was  not  made  the  subject 
of  a  monopoly. 

But  many  other  ingenious  devices  were  resorted  to  for  the  supply  of  the 
wants  of  the  crown  beyond  its  large  hereditary  revenues.  There  had  been 
proclamations  by  James  and  Charles  against  the  increase  of  buildings  in 
London.  The  chaplain  of  the  Venetian  ambassador,  in  1617,  thought  that 
the  proclamation  of  James  was  for  the  intent  of  extorting  fines,  rather  than 
with  the  hope  of  preventing  the  extension  of  the  capital  when  there  was 
abundant  space  for  its  enlargement.t  There  could  be  no  doubt  of  the  inten- 
tion of  Charles,  when  in  1633  a  Commission  was  harassing  every  owner  of  a 
new  house  from  St.  Martin's  in  the  Fields  to  Blackwall,  by  levying  enormous 
fines,  or  commanding  the  houses  to  be  pulled  down.  Gunrard  is  very  minute 
in  his  relation  of  these  proceedings.  Befusal  to  the  arbitrary  command  was 
dangerous.  "  Writs  are  gone  forth  from  the  Star-chamber  to  the  sheriff  to 
pull  down  the  houses  of  Mr.  Moor,  and  to  levy  £2000  fine  for  not  having 
pulled  them  down  by  Easter."  These  were  forty-two  houses  near  St. 
Martin's  Church  ;  and  they  were  "  pulled  down  to  the  ground."     The  inter- 

♦  Strafford  Letters,  vol.  p.  176. 
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ference  with  the  supply  of  hoixse  room  was  not  more  arbitrary  thon  the 
interference  with  the  supply  of  food.  "The  tavema,"  writes  Garrard, 
"begin  to  victual  agam;  some  have  got  leave.  'Tia  said  that  the  vintners 
within  the  city  will  give  £6000  to  the  king  to  dress  meat,  aa  they  did 
before."  •  Proclamatioos  were  issued  minutely  regulating  the  price  of  all 
provisions.  There  were  examples  enough  of  such  folly  in  former  times  which 
are  held  to  be  necessarily  unenlightened  ;  but  in  the  days  when  the  intellect 
of  England  was  in  the  fullest  activity,  the  rating  of  all  eatahlea  appears  the 
merest  freak  of  individual  idiotcy.  "  The  proclamations,"  eays  Qarrard, 
*'  have  done  little  good.  They  will  not  bring  them  [the  provisions]  in ;  so 
that  housekeeping  in  London  is  grown  much  more  chargeable  than  it  was 
before  these  proclamations  were  published."  Some  of  the  proclamations  of 
Charles  appear  to  have  had  no  other  object  than  that  of  a  wanton  inter* 
ferencB  with  the  convenience  of  the  people.  It  was  the  age  of  Hackney- 
Coachee.  Garrard  says,  that  there  were  one  tliousand- mne  hundred  in 
London  and  Westminster.  At  the  beginning  of  1635  be  writes,  "  There  ia  a 
proclamation  coming  forth  to  prohibit  all  hackney-eoaehea  to  pass  up  and 
down  in  London  streets ;  out  of  town  they  may  go  at  pleasure,  aa  hereto- 


iore."  It  ia  true  that  the  narrow  streeta  were  somewhat  overcrowded  with 
the  coachea.  The  great  enemy  of  these  vehicles,  John  Taylor,  the  water- 
poet,  who  saw  the  demand  for  tiie  Thames  wherries  grievously  reduced,  tells 

*  Slnflord  Lettera,  vol.  i.  p.  36%. 
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Hi  that  "  butchers  cannot  pass  with  their  cattle  for  them ;  raarket-folka,  which 

bring  provision  of  Tictnals  to  the  city,  are  stopped,  stayed,  and  hindered." 

The  streets  were  kept  narrow  hj 

-,    the  absurd  proclamations  throngh 

/._"'"       "i^^,  which  the  natural  eztenaioii  of 

the  town  was  impeded.  It  is 
clear  raiongh  that  no  interference 
of  the  goremment  could  put 
down  the  coaches;  hut  the  limitt^ 
tion  of  their  use  had  the  effect 
of  encouraging  the  system  whidi 
was  introdooed  in  1684,  by  a 
speculating  trsTeller,  of  "  carry- 
ing people  up  and  down  in  doee 
chairs,"  called  Sedans. 
B«u;m,  iiKw.  Whilst  the  Star-chamber  was 

pulling  down  houses  in  London, 
those  who  pulled  down  cottages  in  the  country,  called  depopulators,  were 
equally  fined.  "  Much  noise  is  here  of  the  depopulators  that  ore  come  into  the 
Star-chamber;  itwiUbringingreatsumaofmoney."  Such  means  of  filling  the 
Treasury  were,  however,  small  affairs.  Six  yean  of  irresponsible  government 
have  made  the  adminiatratiou  bolder.  In  the  spring  of  1635  Gfirrard  writes 
that  it  was  resolved  in  full  council,  "  to  take  double  rates,  just  as  much  more 
as  was  taken  before,  of  all  goods  imported  into  the  kingdom."  Double  rates 
upon  imports  were  nothing,  however,  compared  to  an  universal  tax.  Here 
is  gone  out  a  special  writ  to  the  Lord  Keeper  of  the  Chest  Seal,  requiring 
him,  for  the  safeguard  of  the  sea  and  defence  of  the  realm,  to  issue  forth 
writs  to  the  several  counties,  cities,  and  towns,  therein  mentioned,  to  provide 
ships,  men,  ammunition,  proTision,  and  wages.  The  Lord  Mayor  of  London 
demurred  to  the  writ ;  but,  being  threatened,  the  corporation  yielded,  "  and 
instantly  fell  to  seizing  in  all  the  wards."  The  courtly  Mr.  Garrard,  who 
rejoiced  in  all  the  monopolies  because  they  brought  money  to  the  king,  is 
rather  discomposed  about  a  tax  which  at  last  touches  himself.  "  I  had  rather 
give,"  he  says,  "  and  pay  ten  subaidies  in  parliament,  than  ten  Bhillings  this 
new-old  way  of  dead  Noy's."  Dead  Ifoy,  the  old  Attorney- Oeneial,  who 
plagued  all  mankind  with  his  writs,  has  in  this,  the  last  of  his  performances, 
left  a  terrible  bequest  to  the  government  that  bought  his  desertion  of  the 
popular  party,  as  it  hod  bought  Wentworth's,  by  the  offer  of  great  place. 
He  had  always  a  precedent  ready  for  an  injustice,  and  thus  Ounard  calls  his 
writ  of  ship-money  a  "  new-old  way."  Tet  Noy's  scheme  was  a  very  limited 
one  compared  with  that  which  was'  afterwards  adopted ;  on  the  suggestion, 
it  is  said,  of  Pinch,  chief  justice  of  the  Common  Fleas — the  courtly  Speaker 
whom  Eliot  and  HollJs  held  in  the  chair,  when  he  refused  to  put  a  remon- 
strance to  the  vote.  The  original  writs  were  only  sent  to  London  and  to  the 
sea-port  towns  ;  and  there  was  some  reason  in  the  demand,  for  the  English 
navy  had  fallen  into  such  a  miserable  condition  that  Algerine  pirates  boldly 
seized  upon  merchant  vessels  in  the  Channel,  and  the  whole  commerce  of 
England  had  become  insecure.  These  first  writs  required  that  certain 
maritime  places  should  furnish  one  oi  more  ships,  or  their  equipments,  or 
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paj,  as  Loodon  bad  paid.  In  1635  a  fleet  was  sent  to  sea,  for  tbe  protection 
of  trade.  In  1636  the  real  writs  of  ship-money  were  issued  ;  under  which 
the  sheriffs  were  directed  to  make  a  general  assessment  in  all  counties  and 
towns  specified,  according  to  the  means  of  the  inhabitants,  to  produce  the 
proportions  at  which  the  several  places  were  rated.  The  schedules  appended 
to  these  writs  enable  us  to  form  some  notion  of  the  comparative  opulence  of 
particular  districts.  Of  the  counties,  Yorkshire,  Devonshire,  Essex,  Kent, 
Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  Somersetshire,  Suffolk,  Wiltshire,  are  assessed  at  the 
highest  rate;  12,000/.  for  Tork,  8000Z.  or  6000Z.  others.  Durham,  North- 
umberland, and  Monmouth  are  put  at  the  lowest  rate,  2000Z.  or  1500Z.  The 
inland  agricultural  counties  are  at  an  intermediate  scale,  about  4000Z.  Next 
to  London,  Bristol  and  Newcastle  are  the  most  heavily  assessed.  The  dif- 
ference of  two  centuries  ago  and  the  present  time  in  local  population  can 
scarcely  be  more  strikingly  shown  than  by  these  schedules ;  in  which 
Liverpool  is  only  rated  at  twenty-five  pounds,  whilst  Bristol  is  set  at  eight 
hundred  pounds ;  Birmingham  is  not  rated  at  all,  nor  Sheffield,  nor  Bradford, 
nor  Sunderland,  nor  Manchester.  Preston  and  Banbury  are  at  the  same 
humble  scale  of  forty  pounds  each  ;  Boston  and  Buckingham  are  equal ;  and 
amongst  the  more  flourishing  towns  Nottingham  is  not  held  as  wealthy  as 
Heading.  But  we  must  not  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  such  places  as 
Manchester,  Sheffield  and  Birmingham,  were  too  small  and  unimportant  to 
have  a  special  levy  apart  from  their  counties.  Birmingham  in  the  time  of 
Henry  VIII.  was  described  by  Leland  as  "  a  town  of  smiths  and  cutlers," 
and  Camden,  in  1607,  mentions  it  as  "  swarming  with  inhabitants  and  echoing 
with  the  noise  of  anvils."  Sheffield  was  always  famous  for  its  cutlery,  but 
Camden  mentions  it  as  ''  remarkable  among  other  little  towns  hereabouts  for 
blacksmiths."  Manchester  was  undoubtedly  of  importance  at  a  much  earlier 
period  than  the  17th  century.  Leland  caUs  it  "  the  fairest,  best  builded, 
quickest,  and  most  populous  town  of  Lancashire."  The  statistics  of  the  past 
are  not  more  to  be  implicitly  trusted  than  the  statistics  of  the  present. 

When  these  writs  were  issued  by  the  sheriffs  in  their  respective  districts 
there  was  a  general  consternation.  The  people,  who  had  been  formerly 
accustomed  to  the  regular  collection  of  subsidies  by  commissioners,  doubted 
the  legality  of  this  new  system.  But  the  greater  number  submitted,  with 
the  full  knowledge  that  individual  resistance  to  oppression  was  more 
dangerous  under  king  Charles  than  at  any  previous  time.  The  whole  country 
was  imder  the  pressure  of  tyranny.  The  judges,  by  the  royal  command,  put 
forth  an  opinion,  not  arising  out  of  any  question  before  the  courts,  that  the 
king  might  command,  for  the  safety  of  the  kingdom,  all  his  subjects  to  provide 
such  number  of  ships  as  he  might  think  fit ;  that  he  might  compel  obedience 
to  this  command ;  and  that  he  was  the  sole  judge  of  the  danger  of  the 
country,  and  the  means  of  preventing  it.  Bichard  Chambers,  who  had 
bravely  resisted  the  illegal  levy  upon  his  merchandise,  was  again  imprisoned 
because  he  declined  to  pay  his  assessment  of  ship-money.  When  the  case 
was  taken  into  the  courts  at  Westminster,  one  of  the  judges  refused  to  hear 
coimsel,  and  said  there  was  a  rule  of  law  and  a  rule  of  government,  and  that 
many  things  which  could  not  be  done  by  the  first  rule  might  be  done  by  the 
other.  It  is  to  such  that  Clarendon  alludes  when  he  says  '*  the  damage  and 
mischief  cannot  be  expressed,  that  the  crown  and  state  sustained  by  the 
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deoerred  reproach  and  infiuD^  that  attended  tlie  judges,  \>j  being  made  use  of 
in  this  and  like  acta  of  power;  there  being  no  possibility  to  preaerre  the 
dignity,  rererence,  and  estimation  of  the  laws  tbetnielTeB,  but  hj  the  integrit j 


and  ionocency  of  the  judges  But  if  C  arendon  wntmg  n  after  yean,  u« 
the  damage  that  the  State  Buatained  by  such  eemhty  Wentworth,  at  the 
date  of  the  extrajudicial  opmion  upon  sh  p  money,  was  in  lapturea.  He 
declareB  it  to  be  the  greatest  service  the  profession  bos  done  the  Crown  in  hia 
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time,  and  then  gives  this  significant  opinion :  *^  But,  unless  his  majesty  hath 
the  like  power  declared  to  raise  a  land  army  upon  the  same  exigent  of  state, 
the  Crown  seems  to  me  to  stand  but  upon  one  leg  at  home,  and  to  be 
considerable  but  by  halves  to  foreign  princes  abroad."  Hume,  in  noticing 
the  conduct  of  Charles  in  dissolving  his  second  parliament,  observes,  that  if 
the  king  had  possessed  "  any  military  force  on  which  he  could  rely,  it  is  not 
improbable  that  he  would  at  once  have  taken  off  the  mask,  and  governed 
without  any  regard  to  parliamentary  privileges.'*  Wentworth,  now  that  thov 
mask  had  been  taken  off,  desired  a  land-army  to  effect  many  things  that  were 
not  wholly  to  be  accomplished  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  administered  by  a 
merciless  Star-chamber  and  a  corrupt  bench. 

England  lies  in  a  dead-sleep  ;  except  that  the  high-sheriffs  '*  bestir  them- 
selves apace  in  their  several  counties :  moneys  they  bring  in  daily,  and  I  do 
not  hear  of  any  numbers  that  are  refusers,  so  that  it  will  prove  a  good 
business."  So  writes  hopeful  Mr.  Garrard,  in  December,  1636.  On  the 
11th  of  January,  1636,  there  is  a  public  assembly  at  which  all  the  persons 
attending,  the  entire  body  of  landowners  and  housekeepers  of  the  parish,  are 
'*  refusers."  The  very  assessors  and  constables  are  refusers.  Of  what  was  said 
in  the  vestry  of  "  Kimbell  Magna,"  to  make  the  two  esquires  in  the  list  of 
defaulters,  and  the  twenty-nine  yeomen,  so  resolute  not  to  pay  the  211,  15;. 
Qid,  assessed  upon  that  humble  village  amidst  the  Chiltern  hills,  there  is  no 
record.  But  the  document  which  sets  forth  the  sums  assessed  upon  each, 
from  Sis,  6d,  to  6d,,  is  in  existence,  and  it  records  the  names  of  those  bold 
men  as  '' refusing  to  pay."  At  the  head  of  that  list  is  the  name  of 
"John  Hampden,  Esquire."*  Great  Kimble  is  not  far  distant  from  the 
manor-house  where  John  Hampden  dwelt,  in  the  parish  called  by  his  name. 
There  his  forefathers  had  dwelt  even  in  the  Saxon  days,  and  had  continued 
for  six  or  more  centuries  to  be  lords  of  Great  and  Little  Hampden,  Stoke 
Mandeville,  amd  other  Buckinghamshire  manors.  John  Hampden,  who 
refused  to  pay  thirty-one  shillings  and  sixpence  to  king  Charles,  abode  under 
the  same  roof  where  his  grandfather  entertained  queen  Elizabeth,  in  1585, — a 
mansion  whose  front  is  now  modernised  and  vulgarised,  but  of  which  enough 
is  left  to  interest  many  more  than  the  mere  local  antiquary.  In  this 
pleasant  woodland  country,  whose  surrounding  hills  were  covered  with  beech; 
close  by  an  ancient  well-preserved  church  standing  in  a  parklike  enclosure, 
dwelt  John  Hampden.  When  he  sent  to  his  dear  friend  Eliot,  a  prisoner  in 
the  Tower,  a  buck  out  of  his  '*  paddock,"  he  writes  that  it "  must  be  a  small 
one,  to  hold  proportion  with  the  place  and  soil  it  was  bred  in."  t  Clearly  not  a 
very  wealthy  man  was  this  esquire, — a  man  in  worldly  importance  not  to  be 
named  with  Wentworth  and  his  hereditary  six  thousand  a  year ;  a  man  of 
whom  the  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  hearing  of  his  very  irregular  proceed- 
ings at  Kimble  Magna  and  other  parishes — and  all  for  some  trumpery 
thirty-one  shillings  and  sixpence,  or  twenty  shillings — said  in  his  grand  way, 
'^In  truth,  I  shall  wish  Mr.  Hampden,  and  others  to  his  likeness,  were 
well  whipped  into  their  right  senses."  A  more  cumbrous  instrument  than 
the  ''rod"  for  the  mendicant  was  necessary  to  bring  Mr.  Hampden  to 
submit  to  "  all  that  ever  authority  ordains  " — the  test  of  a  good  subject  in 

*  A  &c-iiinile  ia  giren  io  Lotd  NngenVs  "MemoriaU  of  Hampden,"  yoL  l 
t  Nugent*8  MeBoriaLi,  toL  L  p.  171. 
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WentwortVi  Tiew.     There  veie  six  weeks  of   Bolemn  plesding  in    the 
Exchequer  Chamber  before  all  the  judges — the  greatcBt  cause  that  erar  was 


UouH  and  Cburch. 


tried  in  Westminster  Hall — followed  by  many  months  of  judicial  deliberatioD 
before  the  king's  right  to  enforce  the  tax  of  ship-money  was  adjudged  to 
be  lawful ;  "  which  judgment "  says  Clarendon,  "  proved  of  more  advantage 
and  credit  to  the  gentleman  condemned  than  to  the  king's  serrice." 
Hampden  was  singled  out  to  be  proceeded  against  by  the  Crown  upon  bis 
refusal  to  pay  twenty  shillings  assessed  upon  his  lands  at  Stoke  Mandeville; 
and  the  formal  pleadings  upon  the  writ  of  Scire  Facias  had  occupied  fire 
months  before  the  question  came  to  be  argued.  The  speeches  of  the  crown 
lawyers  and  of  Hampden's  counsel  occupy  one  hundred  and  seventeen  pages 
in  Bushworth's  folio  volume.  After  these  protracted  arguments  before 
the  judges,  these  twelve  sages  of  the  law  occupied  three  terms  in 
delivering  their  opinions.  They  were  not  agreed  in  their  judgment. 
Two  of  the  number  had  from  the  first  decided  that  judgment  should 
be  given  for  the  defendant.  Two  others,  in  the  next  term,  followed 
their  example.  One  other  held  that  the  tax  was  lawful,  but  that  no  portion 
of  it  ought  to  go  into  the  Privy- Purse.  But  on  the  9th  of  June,  1637,  the 
Chief  Justices  decided  against  Hampden ;  and  the  sentence  was  for  the 
king,  upon  the  opinion  of  the  majority.  Of  Sir  John  Finch,  one  of  the 
Chief  Justices,  Clarendon  says,  "  He  took  up  ship-money,  where  Mr.  Noy 
left  it ;  and,  being  a  judge,  carried  it  up  to  that  pinnacle  from  whence 
be  almost  broke  his  own  neck ;  having,  in  his  journey  thither^  bad  too 
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much  influence  upon  his  brethren,  to  induce  them  to  concur  in  a 
judgment  thej  had  all  cause  to  repent."  Hampden  at  once  became 
"the  most  flEunous  man  in  England" — "the  pilot  who  must  steer  the 
vessel  through  the  tempests  and  rocks  that  threatened  it."  *  After  the 
judgment  the  resistance  to  ship-monej  was  much  more  general.  Some 
refusers  were  punished ;  many  were  threatened ;  but  in  town  and  country 
the  opposition  became  a  very  resolved  manifestation  of  the  temper  of  the 
people.     It  was  not  such  "  a  good  business  "  as  Mr.  Garrard  had  predicted. 

Thorough  for  the  State  has  not  altogether  succeeded.  Archbishop  Laud 
and  the  Star-chamber  have  meanwhile  been  seeing  what  they  can  accomplish 
by  OHhorough  for  the  Church.  Ship-money  judgment  for  the  Crown  was  given 
on  the  12th  of  June,  1637.  Two  days  after,  William  Prynne,  who  was 
brought  up  from  his  prison,  but  with  his  ears  sewed  on ;  Henry  Burton,  who 
had  been  Clerk  of  the  Closet  to  Prince  Charles,  and  was  incumbent  of  a 
London  parish;  and  Eobert  Bastwick,  a  physician  of  Colchester,  were 
sentenced  by  the  Star-chamber  to  be  fined  5000/.  each,  to  be  degraded  from 
their  professions,  to  be  placed  in  the  pillory,  to  have  their  ears  cut  off  and 
their  cheeks  and  foreheads  branded,  and  to  be  confined  for  life  in  distant 
prisons.  Their  offences  were  these.  Prynne  had  published  a  book  against 
Sabbath-breaking,  in  which  the  clergy  who  had  read  the  Book  of  Sports  were 
bitterly  stigmatised ;  Burton  had  offended  in  a  sermon,  and  in  a  tract  had 
accused  the  bishop  of  Norwich  of  being  guilty  of  Bomish  innovation; 
Bastwick  had  in  a  book,  called  "  Elenchus  Papismi,"  identified  prelacy  and 
popery.  Gurrard  has  a  somewhat  merry  statement  of  an  exhibition  in 
Palace  Yard,  on  the  30th  of  June,  in  fulfilment  of  the  sentence  of  the  14th. 
■'  They  stood  two  hoiu^  in  the  pillory,  Burton  by  himself.  ....  The  place 
was  full  of  people,  who  cried  and  howled  terribly,  especially  when  Burton  was 
crept.  Dr.  Bastwick  was  very  merry ;  his  wife,  Dr.  Poe's  daughter,  got  a 
stool,  kissed  him ;  his  ears  being  cut  off  she  called  for  them,  and  put  them  in 
a  clean  handkerchief,  and  carried  them  away  with  her.  Bastwick  told  the 
people,  the  lords  had  collar-days  at  court,  but  this  was  his  collar-day."  f 
A  more  serious  account  mentions  the  solemn  defiance  of  Prynne  to  Lambeth, 
calling  upon  the  primate  to  show  that  these  practices  were  according  to 
the  laws  of  Engbuid.  There  are  some  awkward  symptoms  of  indignation 
at  these  barbarities,  besides  the  howling  in  Palace  Yard.  The  sheriff  of 
Chester  is  sent  for  by  a  poursuivant  to  answer  a  charge  of  having  been  kind 
to  Mr.  Prynne  as  he  passed  on  his  way  to  prison  at  Caernarvon.  "  Strange 
flocking  of  the  people  after  Burton,  when  he  removed  from  the  Fleet  towards 
Lancaster  Cnstle.  Mr.  Ingram,  sub-warden  of  the  Fleet,  told  the  king  that 
there  was  not  less  than  one  hundred  thousand  people  gathered  together  to 
see  him  pass  by,  between  Smithfield  and  Brown's  well,  which  is  two  miles 
beyond  Highgate.  His  wife  went  along  in  a  coach,  having  much  money 
thrown  to  her  as  she  passed  along."  %    Very  strange  flocking  indeed. 

Before  we  enter  upon  the  stormy  period  which  succeeded  the  nine  or  ten 
years  of  enforced  tranquillity  from  1629,  let  us  inquire  whether  the  possession 
of  arbitrary  power  enabled  the  king  and  his  advisers  to  assist  the  people  in 
the  development  of  their  industry,  the  enlargement  of  the  conveniences  of 

*  Clareodon.  f  Strafibrd  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  85.  %  Ibid,  voL  ii.  p.  114. 
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life,  or  the  cultivation  of  arts  and  letters.  The  industry  of  the  people  was  in 
every  way  oppressed, — not  only  by  irregular  taxation,  but  by  interference* 
totally  at  variance  with  the  advancing  intelligence  of  the  time.  The  mer- 
chants were  unprotected  from  pirates;  the  landovmers  were  harassed  by 
inquiries  into  their  titles,  and  by  obsolete  demands  under  forest-laws.  The 
plague  was  always  in  London,  and  no  exercise  of  authonty  was  employed  for 
its  prevention ;  indeed  its  navages  were  increased  by  the  excessive  crowding 
of  inhabitants  caused  by  the  proclamations  against  new  buildings.  When 
despotism  manifests  itself  to  the  world  in  erecting  gorgeous  palaces ;  in 
sweeping  away  miserable  dwellings  from  narrow  streets,  and  substituting 
buildings  that  astonish  by  their  magnificence  or  delight  by  their  commodious- 
ness ;  in  turning  barren  wastes  into  beauteous  gardens,  which  the  humblest 
may  enjoy  in  common  with  the  greatest ;  in  delighting  the  pleasure-loving 
midtitude  with  displays  of  military  pomp,  with  illuminations  and  fireworks — 
the  world  is  somewhat  too  ready  to  believe  that  despotism  is  a  magician  that 
can  perform  wonders  far  beyond  the  reach  of  limited  authority  or  combiaed 
popular  action.  To  Charles  the  First  cannot  be  assigned  either  the  praise  or 
the  blame  of  having  expended  his  revenues  in  any  such  efforts  to  throw  a 
factitious  splendour  over  the  decay  of  public  liberty.  He  was  to  some 
extent,  indeed,  a  patron  of  the  Fine  Arts.  He  is  looked  upon  by  many  as 
the  English  monarch  from  whom  the  Fine  Arts  received  the  highest  encou- 
ragement. Charles  was  a  large  purchaser  of  paintings,  and  his  galleries  were 
adorned  with  several  glorious  works  of  Saffaelle  and  Titian,  of  Corregio  and 
Guide.  He  brought  Raffaelle's  Cartoons  into  England,  as  Cromwell  saved 
them  from  going  away.  Vandyck  was  invited  by  him  to  his  court ;  and  his 
encouragement  has  been  amply  repaid  by  the  ideal  of  the  king  which  this 
great  painter  has  handed  down  to  us.  Mytens,  also  the  court  portrait- 
painter,  was  scarcely  so  favoured.  The  one  had  2001.  a  year,  the  other  40/. 
as  pension.*  Eubens  painted  for  Charles  the  ceiling  of  the  Banqueting-house. 
Dobson  was  encouraged  by  him,  and  received  from  him  the  name  of  "  The 
English  Tintoret."  All  this  is  highly  creditable  to  the  monarch ;  but  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  no  consideration  of  public  benefit  influenced  this 
elegant  expenditure  of  revenue.  Individual  gratification  was  its  sole  end  and 
aim.  Individual  vanity  was  abundantly  satisfied  by  flattering  portraits  ;  but 
great  original  compositions  were  not  produced  for  this  court.  Nor  was  there 
wanting  amongst  the  nobility  and  richer  commoners  a  desire  to  cultivate 
those  Arts  which  England  had  in  some  measure  neglected.  The  earl  of 
Arundel  had  begun  the  formation  of  his  noble  collection  of  sculpture  when 
Charles  was  a  boy.  To  his  "  liberal  charges  and  magnificence,"  says  a  writer 
about  1634,  "  this  angle  of  the  world  oweth  the  first  sight  of  Greek  and 
Boman  statues,  with  whose  admired  presence  he  began  to  honour  the  gardens 
and  gallery  of  Arundel  House,  and  hath  ever  since  continued  to  transplant  old 
Greece  into  England."  t  The  Arundel  collection  was  formed  by  a  costly 
and  judicious  private  expenditure.  The  royal  collection  might  have  been 
.  mcreased  by  influences  not  strictly  honourable  to  the  head  of  an  independent 
kingdom.  Charles  was  most  anxious  to  obtain  a  statue  of  Adonis  from  a 
private  collection  at  Eome.    The  queen's  confessor  urged  his  desire  for  that 

*  Bee  Note  at  end  of  this  chapter.  i*  Feadiam,  ^'Compleat  Geatlemaau* 
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and  other  rare  vorkB  of  ancient  art.  Cardinal  Biu-benm  aeconded  these 
efforts ;  and  he  wrote  to  Masarine,  "  The  statues  go  on  prosperouHly ;  nor 
aliall  I  hesitate  to  rob  Borne  of  her  most  Toluable  omome^its,  if  in  exchange 


Oillny  or  tl»  Arundel  Uublu. 

ire  might  be  so  happy  as  to  have  the  king  of  England's  name  amongst  those 
princes  who  submit  to  the  Apostolic  See."  *  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Charles 
resisted  such  temptations. 

During  this  reign  there  were  invasions  enough  of  the  subjects'  liberty  by 
praclaroations  against  the  extension  of  London ;  but  they  were  for  no  pur- 
pose of  regulating  that  extension  upon  any  systematic  plan  of  convenience 
or  beauty.  There  were  still  more  direct  violations  of  the  rights  of  property, 
in  ordering  the  sheriff  to  pull  dovm  shops  and  houses  in  the  vicinity  of  St. 
Paul's,  compelJing  the  owners  to  accept  any  compensation  that  was  offered  to 
them.  Here  was  the  vigour  of  despotism,  but  not  such  a  vigour  as  England 
was  formed  to  endure.  All  shops  also  in  Cheapside  and  Lombard- street, 
except  those  of  the  goldsmiths,  were  commanded  to  be  shut  up,  that  the 
great  avenue  to  the  cathedral  might  not  exhibit  any  trace  of  vulgar  industries ; 
and  that  when  foreigners  went  to  the  city  to  see  the  Lord  Mayor's  procession, 
they  might  not  be  offended  by  butchers'  stalls  and  "  fripperies."  This  was  to 
enforce  arbitrarily  the  custom,  which  partially  prevailed,  that  those  of  the 
*ame  trade  should  occupy  the  same  street.  The  greatest  thoroughfare  was 
to  display  the  most  striking  wealth.  What  Cheapside  then  was  ou  gala^ys 
may  be  seen  in  a  print  of  the  entry  of  Mary  de  Medicis,  who  came  t*  ~    ' 

*  Qaoted  b;  Kr.  D'lEnoli  from  Pummi'i  KsmoinL 
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very  much  against  the  wishes  of  the  ting,  in  1686.     This  pnnt  ftccompanies 
a  description,  in  French,  bj  the  Sieur  de  Ia  Serre, 
/^  historiographer  of  France,*  of  the  ceremonies  that 

^towj^^^  attended  this  visit  of  the  queen-mother, — a  risit  of 

^   ^^^F  which  Laud,  n  his  Diaiy,  uys,  "  great  apprehea- 

-^,^^7  sions  of  this  business."     She  came,  howerer,  and 

Cheapside — "  la  grande  rue" — had  ita  hoiises, which 
a  preriouB  riaitor  had  described  as  "  all  windows," 
crowded  with  fair  cit^  dames  and  portly  liveiy-men ; 
and  the  city  compaidea  sat  on  elevated  platfomu 
covered  with  blue  cloth ;  and  the  lord  mayor  and 
the  recorder  were  there,  and  twenty-four  aldermen, 
in  their  robes  of  scarlet;  and,  above  all,  a  sight 
that  in  a  few  years  was  not  BO  agreeable — six 
thousand  soldiers  of  the  city  separated  in  divers 
companies.  These  were  trained  banda,  whose  num- 
ber does  not  aeem  to  have  varied  &om  that  of 
1617,  when  the  chaplain  of  the  Venetian  ambassador 
conld  not  eat  his  dinner  in  peace  &om  the  noiae 
of  "  musket  and  artiUery  exercise "  in  the  fields 
near  Bishopsgate-street  Without.t  London  wu 
accustomed  to  proceBsions  and  pageants,  and  eape- 
*^g^^^^]P^  cially  to  ita  Lord  Mayor's  shows,  in  which  all  the 
^^^  digaitaries  of  the  land  followed  the  civic  niagisfamte 

uiit'iwtr<aruHid«i.(FTam  to  his  dinner  in  GuildhslL  amidst  a  verj  menr 
and  boisterous  crowd,  that  scarcely    gave  way  to 
"twenty  savages  or  fjreen-inen,  walking  with  squibs  or  fire-works  to  sweep 
the  streets,"      Thongh 
-  the  times  were  evil  when 

Mary  de  Medicis  came 
to  London,  the  love  of 
sight-seeing  and  sight- 
performing  kept  the 
crowd  of  idlers  pleased, 
and  even  the  discon- 
tented of  the  city  quiet, 
though  the  corporation 
had  been  fined  ;£7O,000 
by  the  Star-chamber, 
upon  a  complaint  that  the 
conditions  by  which  they 
■  held  lands  in  Ulster  bad 
been  infringed.  The  city 
ofiired,  by  way  of  com- 
pensation^ to  build  the 
king  a  palace  in  St. 
The  courtiers  wautcd  the  money  to  squander  in  masques  and 

EepriDted  ia  1775. 


James's  park. 
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Wiquets,  and  the  offer  was  refused.  Chftrlei  had  employed  Inigo  Jones  to 
prepare  plans  for  a  magnificent  Wliitehall.  The  Baaqueting-house  is  the  only 
architectural  monument  of  the  taste  of  the  two  first  Stuarts. 


o  of  Ku;  d«  UwUdi 
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In  the  Manchester  Exhibition  of  Art  Treasures  an  opportunity  was  ailbided  of 
comparing  the  portrait  of  Charles  by  each  of  the  painters,  Yandyck  and  Mytens, 
abnost  in  juxtaposition.  There,  was  a  family  group  by  Mytens,  and  a  fiunily 
group  by  Yandyck.  In  that  of  Mytens  the  king  and  queen  are  preparing  to  ride ; 
and  there  is  Jeffrey  Hudson,  the  dwarf,  holding  a  small  dog  in  a  leaah,  the 
favourite  spaniels,  and  a  larger  dog  with  a  monkey.  In  the  group  by  Yandyck 
the  king  is  sitting  by  the  side  of  his  queen,  with  an  infant  on  her  lap.  Hie 
Charles  of  Mytens'  group  is  yoimger  than  in  that  of  Yandyck.  lliera  are  no 
decided  markings  of  character  in  his  face.  The  expression  is  gentle,  almost 
feeble.  The  Charles  of  Yandyck's  group  has  the  almost  invariable  oountenanoa 
which  this  painter  gives  to  him — the  well-known  composed  and  reflectiTe  character, 
with  a  tinge  of  foreboding  melancholy,  as  some  imagine.  Near  these  groupe  hung 
a  whole  length  of  the  king  by  Mytens.  The  technical  art  of  Mytens  was  little 
inferior  to  that  of  Yandyck  ;  and  he  was  more  faithful  in  portraiture,  if  amongst 
the  requirements  of  fidelity  we  ask  that  portraits  of  the  same  person  at  different 
periods  of  life,  and  in  different  situations,  should  have  some  variety.  The  por- 
traits of  Charles  by  Mytens  show  how  much  of  the  general  expression  of  the 
character  of  the  king  is  due  to  the  ideal  of  Yandyck.  The  features  are  the  same 
in  both  artists,  but  the  contemplative  and  tender  expression  is  wholly  due  to 
Yandyck.  Mytens  gives  us  a  sober  and  apathetic  face,  more  remarkable  for  the 
want  of  sentiment  than  for  its  excess — a  face  not  wholly  pleasant.  The  grace 
also  belongs  to  the  more  poetical  painter.  In  Mytens  we  can  see  how  Charles 
would  have  grown  into  a  likeness  of  his  father.  In  the  head  of  the  king  by 
Vandyck,  in  the  same  collection,  painted  in  1637,  there  is  more  animation  than 
in  his  other  portraits.  But  in  all  of  them,  not  to  yield  too  much  to  the  historical 
evidences  of  character,  there  are  the  indications,  however  faint,  of  suspicion  and 
mental  reservation,  and  an  especial  want  of  those  physiognomical  traits  which 
indicate  self-reliance.  Compare  the  Charles  of  Yandyck  with  the  Strafford  of 
Yandyck.  Strafford  has  the  care-worn  expression,  and  the  imagined  presentiment 
of  evil,  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  his  master.  But  it  is  the  weight  of  responsi- 
bility pressing  upon  a  powerful  mind.  What  decision,  what  keenness  of  obser- 
vation, what  inflexibility,  wholly  wanting  in  the  portraits  of  Charles. 
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SeoUand— TiBit  of  tJie  king  id  1633— A  Serriee-book  commanded  to  be  used  in  1837— Th« 
Katianal  CoveiAiit — Frogren  of  the  tronhles  in  Sootluid — The  Geacnil  Auemblj— Tha 
king  knd  the  Scots  lery  foteee— The  king  at  Berwick — Camp  of  the  CoTenantci* — An 
Engtieh  FaFliament — Suddenly  dissolTsd- CoDTocatioD  centinnea  to  ait — The  Scottish 
war  r*«umed — Eont  of  Newhnrn— Couudl  of  Peera — Cessation  of  arms — An  English 
Parliament  Bammoned— Character  of  the  Houw  of  CommoDl— Straffuid — Land, 

Id  the  summer  of  1633  Charles  had  paid  a  viait  to  Scotland,  and  vas 
there  crowned.  Not  only  were  the  two  nations  as  distinct  in  their  civil  aud 
ecclesiastical  BystemB  of  goTeniment  aa  if  they  had  been  still  ruled  by  two 
sovereigns,  but  the  Scottish  affairs  were  separately  managed  by  Charles  him- 
self, without  any  reference  to  tbe  Engliah  Council.  One  English  adviser  be, 
however,  bad,  whose  notions  upon  church  government  wholly  over>rode  tbe 
prudential  considerations  of  civil  polity.  Laud,  then  bishop  of  London,  ac- 
companied the  king  on  tbis  Scottish  journey.  Although  tbe  bishop  enters  in 
his  Biary,  "  King  Charles  crowned  at  Holyrood.  cburch  in  Edinburgh ; — I 
never  saw  more  expressions  of  joy  than  after  it ; "  Land  himself  gave  great 
ofience  by  tbe  introduction  of  rites  at  the  coronation  which  the  people  con- 
sidered as  part  of  the  system  which  tbe  Et«formation  bad  overthrown.  His 
temper  was  violent ;  and  the  Scottish  historians  say  that  be  thrust  the  arch- 
bishop of  Qlaagow  from  tbe  king's  side,  because  be  refused  to  officiate  in 
embroidered  robes.    Some  of  tbe  Scottish  prelates  were  not  imbued  with 
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this  love  of  simplicify ;  and  thej  united  with  the  powerful  English  bishop  in 
the  promotion  of  a  plan  for  introducing  a  Service-book  in  Scotland,  which 
should  supersede  the  extemporaneous  prayers  of  the  presbjterian  form  of  wor- 
ship. The  design  was  not  then  carried  into  effect.  But  in  1637,  when  Laud  , 
had  become  archbishop,  and  all  moderate  measures  for  producing  conformity 
in  England  had  been  laid  aside,  the  Scottish  Church  was  suddenly  called 
upon  to  receive  a  book  of  Canons  approved  at  Lambeth ;  and  a  Service-book 
was  directed  to  be  used  in  all  places  of  divine  worship.  This  Prayer  Book 
varied  from  the  English  Liturgy  in  points  which  indicated  a  nearer  approach 
to  the  Bomish  ritual.  The  consequences  of  this  most  ignorant  raslmeBS — 
ignorant,  because  of  its  utter  blindness  to  the  course  of  Scottish  history  during 
the  previous  hundred  years,  and  to  the  character  of  the  Scottish  people- 
were  wholly  unforeseen.  All  political  prudence  was  swallowed  up  in  the  one 
dominant  passion  of  the  king  and  of  his  prime  adviser  for  an  unvarying 
ecclesiastical  uniformity,  in  and  through  which  the  minutest  ceremonial 
observances  should  be  rigidly  enforced,  as  the  test  of  orthodoxy,  and  therefore 
of  loyalty.  From  the  date  of  this  violent  defiance  of  the  principles  and  habits 
of  the  Scottish  people,  the  reign  of  Charles  becomes  the  turning-point  of 
English  history.  Perhaps  no  great  public  event  has  been  without  its  ultimate 
effects  upon  the  fortunes  of  a  nation,  although  centuries  may  have  passed 
away.  The  stirring  action  that  commenced  in  Scotland  in  1687  not  only 
influenced  all  her  own  after-destinies ; — "  it  preserved  the  liberties  and  over- 
threw the  monarchy  of  England."  • 

Bobert  Baillie,  Principal  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  has,  in  his  Letters 
and  Journals,  left  some  of  the  most  interesting  memorials  of  these  times. t 
We  find  in  the  good  man's  narrative  the  ominous  beginning  of  these  Scottish 
disturhances.  By  sound  of  trumpet  it  is  proclaimed  that  all  subjects,  eccle- 
siastical and  civil,  conform  themselves  to  the  Liturgy  by  the  next  Pasch 
[Easter],  The  books  were  not  ready  till  May,  and  then  every  minister  was 
commanded  to  buy  two  copies.  The  book  is  lent  about  from  hand  to  hand ; 
its  "  popish  points  "  are  shown ;  it  is  imposed  without  any  meeting  of  church 
or  state,  say  the  dissatisfied.  A  letter  comes  down  &om  the  kiag  commanding 
its  use  without  farther  delay.  "  The  whole  body  of  the  town  murmurs  and 
grudges  all  the  week  exceedingly ;  and,  who  can  marvel,  discourses,  declama- 
tions, pamphlets,  everywhere."  Sunday,  the  2drd  of  June,  arrives ;  and  thus 
Principal  Baillie  tells  us  what  happened  : — "  When  the  bishop  and  his  dean, 
in  the  great  church,  and  the  bishop  of  Argyle,  in  the  Grayfinars,  began  to 
officiate,  as  they  speak,  incontinent  the  serving-maids  began  such  a  tumult 
as  was  never  heard  of  since  the  Beformation  in  our  nation."  History  has 
preserved  the  name  of  one  turbulent  heroine,  who  may  have  sat  for  the 
"  Trulla  "  of  Hudibras :  "  Jane  or  Janet  Geddes  (yet  living  at  the  writing  of 
this  relation)  flung  a  little  folding-stool,  whereon  she  sat,  at  the  dean's  head, 
saying  *  Out,  thou  false  thief!  dost  thou  say  the  mass  at  my  lug  ? '  "  J  A 
threatening  outburst  of  popular  fury  foUowed  this  exhibition,  but  no  wounds 
were  given.  The  chancellor  writes  to  the  king,  and  there  is  "  great  fear  for 
the  king's  wrath."     The  country  is  getting  hot,  as  well  as  Edinburgh, 

*  Hallam,  chap.  xrii. 

J  "  Letters  and  Joumala  of  Robert  Baillie,  A.M.,  edited  by  Dayid  Laing,  Esq."    8  vols. 

t  "  Contmuatioii  of  Baker's  Chponiclo,"  edit,  of  1670 ;  quoted  by  Mr.  Carlyla. 
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Preachers  who  defend  the  Liturgy  are  maltreated,  and  mostly  by  "  enraged 
women  of  all  qualities."  Gradually  the  nobles,  the  gentry,  and  the  "burrows" 
[members  for  boroughs]  take  up  the  supplications  against  the  Service-book. 
By  December,  some  of  the  most  influential  agree  together  to  oppose  its  use, 
and  resist  the  further  intrusion  of  Prelacy.  They  become  organised.  The 
king,  who  at  first  had  threatened  the  Scottish  authorities,  now  endeavours 
to  moderate  the  people  by  proclamations  that  declare  his  abhorrence  of  Popery, 
and  his  resolution  to  maintain  the  religion  then  professed.  But  there  are 
symptoms  that  these  professions  are  delusive.  The  idea  of  submission  to  the 
authority  of  the  Scottish  prelates  is*  utterly  rejected.  The  whole  community 
enters  into  a  National  Covenant  to  abjure  the  doctrines,  rites,  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Bomish  Church,  and  to  resist  the  innovations  which  the  prelates  had 
introduced.  In  the  High  Church  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1638, 
this  Covenant  was  read,  and  the  whole  congregation  rose  and  swore  to  main- 
tain what  it  set  forth.  Copies  of  the  deed  were  sent  throughout  the  land, 
and  with  tears  and  protestations  the  Covenant  was  sworn  to  and  signed  by 
hundreds  of  thousands. 

The  ecclesiastical  government  was  an  anomaly,  which  Clarendon  describes 
in  few  words  :  "  Though  there  were  bishops  in  name,  the  whole  jurisdiction, 
and  they  themselves  were,  upon  the  matter,  subject  to  an  assembly  which  was 
purely  presbyterian."  But  when  Clarendon  adds  "  no  form  of  religion  in 
practice,  no  liturgy,  nor  the  least  appearance  of  the  beauty  of  holiness,"  he 
speaks  with  a  very  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  Scottish  earnestness  in 
religion,  in  which  the  strength  as  well  as  the  beauty  of  holiness  was  manifest. 
The  "  enraged  women  "  of  Edinburgh  were  not  very  favourable  specimens  of 
the  national  spirit.  But  in  the  history  of  nations  there  is  no  grander 
spectacle  than  a  whole  people,  for  the  assertion  of  a  principle,  assembled  in 
separate  congregations,  k^ge  or  small,  in  the  crowded  city  and  in  the 
mountain  solitude,  to  defend  the  doctrine  and  discipline  which  their  fathers 
had  established ;  and  to  declare,  "  before  G-od,  his  angels,  and  the  world," 
their  resolution  to  adhere  to  the  same  all  the  days  of  their  life.  During  this 
wonderful  movement  in  Scotland,  the  Council  of  England,  and  indeed  the 
people,  were  as  men  in  their  midnight  sleep  whilst  their  neighbour's  house 
is  on  fire.  "  The  truth  is,"  says  Clarendon,  "  there  was  so  little  curiosity 
either  in  the  court,  or  the  country,  to  know  anything  of  Scotland,  or  what 
was  done  there,  that  when  the  whole  nation  was  solicitous  to  know  what 
passed  weekly  in  Grermany  and  Poland,  and  all  other  parts  of  Europe,  no 
man  ever  inquired  what  was  doing  in  Scotland,  nor  had  that  kingdom  a  place 
or  mention  in  one  page  of  any  gazette."  *  There  were  gazettes  in  that  day. 
"  The  Weekly  News,"  and  "  The  Weekly  Account,"  and  little  sheets  called 
"  Currantoes,"  were  the  staple  of  the  half-yearly  "  Intelligencer."  Few, 
indeed,  and  very  meagre,  were  these  peep-holes  out  of  the  prison  in  which 
public  opinion  was  then  locked  up.  Eor  the  Star-chamber  was  in  full 
activity  for  the  regulation  of  the  press  ;  and  by  its  decree  at  this  very  period 
master  printers  were  limited  to  twenty  who  found  sureties ;  and  "  printing 
in  comers  without  a  license "  was  punishable  by  the  orthodox  process  of 
whipping  and  the  pillory.    It  was  seven  years  later  when  Milton  raised  his 

*  "  History  of  tlM  RebeUioD,"  temp.  1687. 
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eloquent  voico  for  the  "Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing,"  uid  spoke  the  wordi 
which  tyrannj  has  nlwaya  moBt  dreaded  to  hear,  "  Give  ine  the  liberty  to 
know,  to  utter,  and  to  &rgue  freelj 
according  to  conacience,  ftbove  all 
liberties."  If  the  petty  newspspen  of 
1637  aud  1638  had  told  of  Janet 
Geddea  and  her  doings,  thejwould  soon 
have  been  silenced.  The  people  had  no 
curiosity  about  Scotland,  because  they 
knew  nothing  about  Scotland.  The 
king  suffered  no  transaction  of  his  DatiTO 
kingdom  to  be  debated  or  commnnicBted 
to  hia  privy-conncil,  "  but  handled  all 
these  affairs  himself  with  two  or  three 
Scotsmen."  *  Gradually  the  knowledge 
of  the  riots  of  Edinburgh  creeps  out: 
"  Horrible  ado  against  the  bishops  in 
Scotland,  for  seeking  to  bring  in  amongst 
them  our  Church -Service."  (October, 
1G37.)  "  Small  hope  yet  in  Scotland  to  bring  our  Church -Service  into  use 
there;  they  still  oppose  it  with  great  violenoe."  (November,  1637.)  "Mes- 
sengers  come  weekly  thence,"  (March,  1638.)  So  writes  Garrard  to  his  great 
patron,  but  intimates  that  there  is  one  who  informs  the  Lord-Deputy  much 
better  than  himself  of  the  proceedings  there.  The  weekly  mesaengerB  h»Te 
told  something  of  the  truth  in  the  court  purlieus  ;  for  even  the  king's  fool  baa 
been  moved  to  speak  his  mind,  poor  fellow ;  "  Archy  is  &llen  into  a  great 
misfortune.  A  fool  lie  would  be,  but  a  foul-mouthed  knave  he  hath  proved 
himself.  Being  in  a  tavern  in  Westminster,  drunk  he  saith  himself,  be  wai 
speaking  of  the  Scottish  business ;  he  fell  a  railing  on  my  lord  of  Canterbury ; 
said  he  was  a  monk,  a  rogue,  and  a  traitor.  Of  this  his  grace  complained  at 
Council,  the  king  being  present.  It  was  ordered  he  should  be  carried  to  the 
porter's  lodge,  his  coat  pulled  over  his  ears,  and  kicked  out  of  the  court, 
never  to  enter  witliiu  the  gates,  and  to  be  called  into  the  Star-chamber.  The 
first  part  is  done  ;  but  my  lord  of  Canterbury  hath  interceded  to  the  king 
that  there  it  should  end."  t  Opinions  are  getting  troublesome  in  England 
in  higher  places  than  taverns  in  "Westminster.  "  They  grow  foolish  at  Ox- 
ford, for  they  had  a  question  about  the  legality  of  Ship-money ;  aa  also, 
whether  the  Addita  and  Alierata  in  the  Scottish  liturgy  did  give  just  cause  of 
scandal ;  but  my  lord's  grace  of  Canterbury,  hearing  of  it,  forbad  them  such 
question."  (July,  1638.)  In  another  year  the  very  courtiers  are  taking  the 
Scottish  matters  to  heart :  "  Most  certain  it  ia,  that  the  Scots  are  grown  a 
most  obstinate  rebellious  people.  God  turn  their  hearts.  Daily  they  fall 
more  and  more  from  their  obedience."     (May,  1639.) 

The  steps  by  which  the  Scots  arrived  at  this  "  obstinate  rebellious  "  con- 
dition were  those  of  the  steady  march  of  an  irritated  population  under 
experienced  leaders.  The  first  resistance  to  the  Service-Book  was  a  sudden 
outburst.     The  National  Covenant  was  a  deliberate  act  which  was  to  be 
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sustained  on  the  battle-field.  Charles  and  his  one  fatal  adviser  chose  to 
regard  it  as  the  affair  of  a  rabble ;  and  the  king  commissioned  the  Marquis 
of  Hamilton  to  reduce  "  the  rascally  people  "  to  obedience.  The  commis- 
sioner was  to  allow  the  Scots  six  weeks  to  renounce  the  Covenant.  If  not 
renounced,  power  was  to  be  sent  &om  England ;  and  the  king  himself  would 
hazard  his  life  rather  than  suffer  authority  to  be  contemned.  In  June,  1638, 
the  Marquis  of  Hamilton  arrived  at  Edinburgh.  He  bad  written  to  nobles 
and  gentlemen,  the  most  of  note,  to  attend  him  at  fi[addington,  previous  to 
his  entry  into  the  capital.  Two  or  three  only  met  him,  and  they  carried  him 
an  excuse  in  the  name  of  all.  Baillie  records  that  huge  multitudes  received 
him  at  Leith — ^nobles,  gentry,  women,  the  town  magistrates.  But,  says  the 
good  minister,  "  we  were  most  conspicuous  in  our  black  cloaks,  above  five 
hundred  on  a  brae-side  in  the  links."  These  Geneva  cloaks  must  have  sug- 
gested some  serious  considerations  to  the  Commissioners.  The  discussions 
between  Hamilton  and  the  Covenanters  only  shewed  how  earnest  and  resolute 
they  were.  Nothing  but  a  General  Assembly  and  a  Parliament  would  induce 
them  to  renounce  their  league.  The  Commissioner  was  directed  to  temporise, 
and  not  to  take  any  extreme  measures  till  an  armed  force  was  ready  to  sup- 
port them.  He  went  to  England  for  further  instructions ;  but  he  returned 
with  powers  to  announce  a  General  Assembly  and  a  Parliament,  and  to  pro- 
pose that  the  Confession  of  Faith,  of  1589,  should  be  signed  instead  of  the 
Covenant.  A  proclamation  was  issued,  setting  forth  that  the  Liturgy  and  the 
Canons  should  be  given  up,  on  condition  that  this  Confession  should  be 
adopted.  The  Covenanters  protested  against  this ;  as  an  attempt  to  make 
them,  under  cover  of  a  new  oath,  recant  what  they  had  been  doing.  "  We 
thought  this  subscription,"  says  Baillie, "a  very  deep  and  dangerous  plot,  and 
so  opposed  it  everywhere,  what  we  could."  In  November,  a  General  Assem- 
bly was  convened  at  Glasgow.  "  The  Town  did  expect  and  provide  for  multi- 
tudes of  people."  On  the  17th  the  Commissioner  arrived.  On  the  20th  there 
was  a  solemn  fast.  The  Assembly  was  opened  on  the  21st.  Seven  days  did 
this  great  meeting  debate  and  protest.  The  chief  grounds  of  difference  were 
the  introduction  of  lay  members  into  the  Assembly ;  and  the  general  deter- 
mination to  remove  the  bishops.  On  the  28th  the  Marquis  dissolved  the 
Assembly,  and  left  Glasgow.  It  continued  its  sittings  till  the  20th  of  De- 
cember ;  and,  against  the  opinions  of  a  few  of  the  moderate,  declared  the 
total  abolition  of  episcopacy  in  the  kirk  of  Scotland.  The  determined  oppo- 
sition of  the  Scottish  nobility  to  episcopacy  may  be  attributed  to  some 
motives,  not  unjust  ones,  besides  a  desire  for  the  safety  of  the  Beformed 
Church.  The  prelates  had  engrossed  some  of  the  high  civil  offices ;  they  formed 
a  large  proportion  of  the  Privy-Council ;  they  had  Courts  with  very  obnoxious 
powers,  like  those  of  the  High-Commission  Court  in  England.  The  whole 
system  of  episcopacy  seemed  to  the  people  and  to  their  leaders  full  of  danger 
to  their  consciences  and  their  liberties.  '*  The  Canterburian  faction,"  says 
Baillie,  "  was  hayling  us  all  away  to  Bome  for  our  religion,  to  Constantinople 
for  our  policy."  * 

At  the  beginning  of  1639  it  became  clear  that  these  contests  would  end 
in  an  appeal  to  arms.     Charles  was  ill-prepared  for  a  war.    In  November, 
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1088,  Lord  Cottington  vrites  to  the  Lord  Deput;,  "  Our  biuiiiess  of  Scotland 
grows  evsry  day  worae,  bo  as  we  are  almost  certain  it  will  come  to  a  war, 
and  tliat  a  dcfeoBive  one  on  oor  side,  and  bow  we  ahall  defend  ounelvea 

without  money  ia  not   under  my  cap The  sing  will  not  hear  of  a 

Parliament."  *  On  the  following  26th  of  January,  Charles  s^t  out  a  lett^, 
"  commanding  all  the  nobles  and  gentry  of  England  to  attoid  hit  rt^al 
■tandard  at  York  against  the  Ist  of  April,  where  he  was  to  go  to  the  border 
to  oppose  the  Scots  there."  t  But  the  Scots,  instead  of  having  a  diacon- 
tented  commonalty  to  impede  the  ezertione  of  the  nobles  and  gentry,  wneall 
firmly  bonded  together,  peer  and  peasant,  merchant  and  meohanic,  to  maiutain 
a  cause  which  they  held  to  be  the  cause  of  God  and  their  country.  The 
whole  land  was  full  of  military  preparation.  The  nobles  headed  their  forces 
in  every  shire.     In  every  great  town  there  were  frequent  drillings ;  "eveiy 


one,  man  and  woman,  encouraged  then-  neighbours."  The  caatle  of 
Edinburgh  was  surprised  by  LesUe,  one  who  bad  gained  a  large  experience  in 
the  great  Protestant  war  in  Germany,  and  in  whom  all  corded ;  for,  says 
BailHe,  "  such  was  the  wisdom  and  authority  of  that  old,  little,  crooked 
soldier,  that  all,  with  ane  incredible  submission,  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  gave  over  themselves  to  be  guided  by  him."    Dumbarton  castle  was 
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seized  by  the  Earl  of  Argyle.  Stirling  was  held  by  a  Covenanter.  Onward 
inarched  the  king  towards  York.  His  army,  under  the  lords  Arundel 
Holland,  and  Essex,  was  very  insufEicient  for  attack  or  defence,  though 
formidable  enough  for  the  plunder  of  their  countrymen.  "  As  for  the  forces 
of  England,  they  failed  like  the  summer  brooks ;  the  country  was  filled  with 
their  own  grievances."  *  In  the  same  spirit  Mrs.  Hutchinson  writes,  "  the, 
commonalty  of  the  nation,  being  themselves  under  grievous  bondage,  were 
loath  to  oppose  a  people  that  came  only  to  claim  their  just  liberties." 
Wentworth  made  prodigious  exertions  to  keep  down  the  Scottish  settlers  in 
Ulster ;  and  he  sent  some  Irish  to  the  king's  army — "  a  matter  of  fifteen 
hundred  ragged  Arabians,"  says  Baillie.  The  marquis  of  Hamilton  sailed 
into  the  Frith  of  Forth ;  but  his  forces  were  quite  unequal  to  subdue  or  even 
to  awe  an  armed  population  ;  and  the  Scots  appear  to  have  despised  his  *^  five 
thousand  land-sojours,  taken  up  in  a  violent  press."  The  marquis  made  war 
upon  his  countrymen  in  a  merciful  way.  He  fired  no  shot ;  and  was  content 
with  intercepting  supplies.  His  men,  closely  packed  in  their  small  ships, 
could  obtain  neither  fresh  meat  nor  water,  for  the  shores  were  closely 
watched ;  and  the  old  fbrtune  of  the  miserable  naval  enterprises  of  this  reign 
attended  them.  Leslie  marched  towards  the  border.  The  king  had  advanced 
to  Berwick ;  and  from  his  camp  at  the  English  side  of  the  Tweed,  saw 
**  through  a  prospect "  [telescope]  twelve  thousand  Scots  encamped  on  Dunse- 
Law ;  the  hill-top  crowded  with  cannon ;  the  gentle  hill-sides  stirring  with 
experienced  musqueteers  and  "  stout  young  ploughmen  and  highlanders 
with  their  plaids,  targes,  and  dorlachs."  t  Before  the  tent  of  every  captain 
was  a  colour  bearing  the  Scottish  arms,  and  a  legend,  in  golden  letters, 
"Fop  Christ's  Crown  and  Covenant."  The  camp  was  full  of  the  kirk- 
ministers;  and  the  soldiers  were  encouraged,  not  only  by  the  presence 
of  their  nobles,  but  by  "the  good  sermons  and  prayers,  morning  and 
even  under  the  roof  of  heaven,  to  which  their  drums  did  call  them 
for  bells."  X  ^^®  armies  had  looked  upon  each  other,  and  certainly 
the  English  commanders  had  very  substantial  reasons  for  not  risking  a 
battle.  A  small  body  of  the  royal  cavalry  had  fled  before  a  smaller  body  of 
Soots.  Some  advances  to  pacification  were  made  from  the  Scottish  side.  On 
the  6th  of  June,  the  earl  of  Dunfermline  was  sent  to  the  royal  camp  with  a 
petition  that  a  meeting  might  be  held  between  a  few  worthy  men  of  each 
kingdom  to  settle  the  points  in  dispute.  Charles  returned  an  answer  signed 
by  his  Secretary.  The  Covenanters  required  an  answer  under  his  own  hand ; 
and  the  signature  was  given,  assenting  to  the  proposal.  On  the  11th  of 
June,  the  Scottish  deputies — consisting  of  four  nobles,  with  Alexander 
Henderson,  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  the  Clerk-Begister  of 
that  body,  arrived  in  the  camp.  The  king  appointed  his  Commissioners ; 
but  during  the  proceedings  he  suddenly  appeared  amongst  the  negociators. 
His  lofty  tone,  however,  did  not  prevent  a  pacification  being  concluded  on 
the  18th  of  June.  The  articles  were  very  loosely  expressed ;  and  it  soon 
became  clear  that  the  peace  was  a  hollow  one.  Charles  returned  to  London 
on  the  1st  of  August.  The  Scottish  army  was  disbanded.  The  fortresses 
were  restored  to  the  officers  appointed  by  the  Crown.    Bat  the  conditions  of 
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tbe  Covenant  were  inflexibly  maintained  in  the  General  Assembly,  and  in 
the  Parliament  which  met  in  August.  Moreover,  that  Parliament  demanded 
privileges  which  appeared  to  weaken  the  royal  authority;  and  the  king's 
Commissioners  decided  upon  its  prorogation.  The  members  held  that  such 
prorogation  was  illegal  without  their  own  consent.  On  either  side  of  the 
border  the  note  of  preparation  for  war  was  again  heard. 

Lowered  in  the  eyes  of  his  English  subjects  by  the  pacification  of 
Berwick ;  the  prestige  of  eleven  years'  pretensions  to  absolute  power  dissi- 
pated ;  vnthout  financial  resources  for  military  purposes,  unless  new  exactions 
had  been  attempted,  besides  the  old  demands, — Charles  at  length  sum* 
moned  an  English  Parliament.    It  met  on  the  18th  of  April,  1640 ;  it  was 
dissolved  on  the  5th  of  May.    In  this  Session  of  three  weeks  the  great  ques- 
tion of  grievances  preceding  supplies  was  renewed  vrith  a  vigour  propor- 
tionate to  the  invasions  of  public  liberty  since  1629.    But  there  was  a 
moderation  in  the  language  of  the  Commons  which  was  perhaps  the  best 
evidence  of  the  steadiness  of  their  resolves.    The  king  demanded  twelve 
subsidies  in  three  years — a  sum  equivalent  to  about  840,000/.;   and  he 
offered  to  relinquish  ship-money,  which  was  estimated  to  produce  200,000/. 
a  year.    The  Commons  would  hear  of  no  compromise  of  such  a  nature. 
Ship-money  was  the  opprobrium  of  the  government ;  the  Crown  had  claimed 
the  right  of  taxation  independent  of  the  Commons ;  the  people  had  been 
unconstitutionally  taxed ;  the  judgment  of  the  Courts  must  be  annulled,  and 
the  judges  punished.    The  Commons  would  then  enter  upon  the  business  of 
Supplies.    The  table  of  the  House  was  covered  with  petitions  against  the 
abuses  of  the  State  and  of  the  Church.    The  clouds  were  gathering  all 
around ;  and  tbe  king  thought  to  avert  the  tempest  by  dissolving  the  Parlia- 
ment.   The  Convocation  of  the  Clergy  continued  to  sit ;  and  large  assistance 
was  voted  to  the  king.    In  that  assembly  Canons  were  framed  which  were  well 
calculated  to  render  the  government  of  the  Church  more  and  more  odious.    No 
Englishman  of  sense,  and  especially  no  honest  Puritan,  would  sanction  the 
attack  upon  Laud's  palace  at  Lambeth  on  the  11th  of  IVIay.    But  they  would 
regard  his  Canons, — which  preached  passive  obedience  to  the  divine  right  of 
kings  and  subjected  Protestant  dissentients  to  the  same  penalties  as  Popish 
recusants, — as  an  ofience  against  tbe  ancient  liberties  of  Englishmen.    Many 
of  the  Clergy  would  look  forward  to  the  time  when  this  new  yoke  should  be 
shaken  ofi*,  by  which  the  tenure  of  their  livings  was  made  to  depend  upon 
taking  an  oath  ofiensive  to  their  consciences — the  et  catera  oath  as  it  was 
called.    Meanwhile,  members  of  the  Commons  were  again  imprisoned.     Ship- 
money  was  more  rigorously  enforced.     Citizens  were  punished  for  refusing 
a  loan.    The  counties  were  subjected  to  novel  charges  for  the  troops  that 
were  levied  for  another  Scottish  campaign.     On  the  4th  of  June,  a  month 
after  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  a  courtier,, 
said  in  a  letter,  "  It  is  impossible  that  things  can  long  continue  in  the  condi- 
tion they  are  now  in ;  so  general  a  defection  in  this  kingdom  hath  not  been 
known  in  the  memory  of  any."  • 

The  contest  between  the  king  and  Scotland — we  cannot  call  it  a  contest 
Vtween  England  and  Scotland — had  for  some  time  assumed  the  character  of 

*  *<Sidnej  Papon,  *  quoted  by  Mr.  Hallam. 
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a  war.  Trade  with  Scotland  had  been  prohibited.  The  English  cruisers 
seized  Scottish  merchant-ships.  In  March  and  April  levies  had  been  called 
out  by  the  Covenanters.  On  the  2nd  of  June,  the  Parliament  met  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  put  forth  manifestoes  which  were  of  more  effect  than  the  royal 
proclamations  denouncing  the  Scots  as  rebels  and  traitors.  The  Parliament 
imposed  levies,  which  were  not,  however,  very  promptly  paid.  They  formed  a 
Committee  of  Estates  which  held  the  executive  power  of  the  realm.  It  was 
resolved  to  march  to  England  with  a  petition,  supported  by  an  army  of 
twenty-five  thousand  men.  On  the  20th  of  August  they  crossed  the  Tweed 
at  Coldstream,  wading  through  the  river.  Montrose,  afterwards  so  prominent 
in  another  cause,  was  the  first  to  pass  the  river  on  foot.  They  marched  at 
leisure  through  Northumberland.  Lord  Conway,  the  English  general  of  the 
horse,  had  been  in  cantonments  between  the  Tweed  and  the  Tyne  since  the 
end  of  July.  On  the  day  that  Leslie  crossed  the  Tweed,  Charles,  having 
received  news  of  the  advance  of  this  great  army,  hastily  left  London  for 
York.  He  called  all  the  tenants  of  the  Crown  to  his  standard.  He  offered 
by  proclamation  to  forgive  the  Scots,  if  they  would  crave  pardon  for  the  past 
as  penitent  delinquents.  Strafford  had  raised  troops  in  Ireland  that  had 
joined  the  king's  forces.  Altogether  twenty  thousand  men  were  in  arms 
under  the  royal  standard.  There  was  no  zeal  in  this  army.  There  was  little 
discipline.  The  courtiers,  "  merry  lads,"  as  Sir  Philip  Warwick  names  some 
of  them,  with  a  ready  loyalty  made  no  inquiry  as  to  the  principle  of  the  war. 
The  common  soldiers  ''questioned  in  a  mutinous  manner  whether  their 
captains  were  papists  or  not,"  and  uttered  "  in  bold  speeches  their  distaste 
of  the  cause,  to  the  astonishment  of  many,  that  common  soldiers  should  be 
sensible  of  public  interest  and  religion,  when  lords  and  gentlemen  seemed  not 
to  be."  *  The  queen  had  recommended  the  Soman  Catholics  to  make  con- 
tributions to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Scottish  Covenanters,  and  "  with 
more  noise  and  vanity  than  prudence  admitted,  they  had  made  public  collec- 
tions of  money  to  a  considerable  sum."  t  To  oppose  the  old  campaigner 
Leslie,  a  man  of  many  battles,  was  selected  lord  Conway, — one  who  had  seen 
some  service,  such  as  it  was,  but  who  is  described  by  Clarendon  as  "  a  volup- 
tuous man  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  of  great  license  in  all  other  excesses ;" 
4uid  who  was  said  by  sir  F.  Warwick  to  "  lay  under  some  reflection  since  the 
4u;tion  of  the  Isle  of  Bh^."  Strafford  (Wentworth  was  now  earl  of  Strafford) 
was  to  have  taken  the  command ;  but  sickness  prevented  him  from  joining 
the  army  till  after  it  had  sustained  a  perilous  defeat,  in  what  Clsurendon 
terms  "that  infamous  irreparable  rout  at  Newbum."  On  the  27th  of 
August,  the  Scots  had  reached  the  left  bank  of  the  Tyne  about  five  miles 
iibove  Newcastle,  and  on  that  night  their  camp  fires  blazed  with  the  coal  of 
the  adjacent  pits.  The  next  day  they  occupied  the  town  of  Newbum. 
There  appears  to  have  been  little  disposition  to  come  to  an  engagement ;  and 
the  Scots  had  made  some  English  welcome  who  visited  their  camp.  But  one 
of  their  officers  having  been  killed  by  a  shot  from  the  opposite  bank  of  tho 
river,  the  artillery  on  both  sides  opened  their  fire.  At  low  water  two 
Scottish  regiments  crossed  the  Ty^e.  The  English  horse  fled,  and  the  whole 
;army  moved  in  great  disorder  to  Newcastle.    There  was  only  one  effort  made 

*  Mj^.  t  Clarendon. 
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by  a  gallant  few  to  oppose  the  passage  of  the  Scots  across  the  river* 
Newcastle  was  itself  abandoned  at  midnight.  On  the  morrow,  writes  Baillie, 
'*  Newcastle  was  rendered  to  us ;  the  soldiers  and  chief  citizens  had  fled  out  of 
it  in  great  haste."  There  thej  found  stores  of  provisions  and  of  arms.  In 
Scotland,  the  Covenanters  were  equally  successful ;  and  Dumbarton, 
''  questionless  the  strongest  place  in  Britain,"  capitulated.  The  castle  of 
Edinburgh  also  surrendered  to  Argyle.  The  king  was  coming  on  and  had 
reached  AUerton,  when  he  heard  of  the  rout  of  Newbum ;  and  he  returned 
to  York.  Newcastle  was  put  by  the  Scots  under  contribution ;  and  there 
they  quietly  sat  down  whilst  some  attempts  were  made  for  a  pacification. 

After  these  occurrences,  the  king,  having  adopted  what  Clarendon  calls 
'*  a  new  invention,"  or  rather  "  so  old  that  it  had  not  been  practised  in 
some  hundreds  of  years,"  called  a  Great  Council  of  Peers  to  attend  him  at 
York  on  the  24th  of  September.  The  first  decision  of  the  Council  was  to 
appoint  a  Commission  of  sixteen  Peers  to  treat  with  the  Scots  at  Bipon. 
Afber  various  vain  attempts  to  come  to  a  final  understanding,  a  cessation  of 
arms,  for  two  months,  was  agreed  to,  on  the  26th  of  October,  that  the 
demands  of  the  Covenanters  might  be  discussed  in  London  by  the  Com- 
missioners. It  had  become  known  that  the  king  had  proposed  to  the  peers 
again  to  summon  a  Parliament.  During  this  cessation  of  arms  the  Scottish 
army  was  to  be  maintained  by  a  payment  of  850/.  per  day.  The  Parliament 
was  to  meet  at  Westminster  on  the  8rd  of  November. 

For  the  fifth  time  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  people  are  looking  to  a 
Parliament,  that  should  establish  the  just  distinctions  between  an  absolute 
monarchy  and  a  free  monarchy.     The  barriers  between  Liberty  and  Des* 
potism  had  been  rudely  thrown  down.      It  is  no  vain  difference  about  a 
theory.     It  is  a  vital  question  which  has  come  home  to  every  man.     There  is 
no  falling  off  in  the  popular  sentiment  as  to  the  character  of  those  who  have 
contended  in  former  parliaments  against  the  insolent  claims  of  prerogative. 
These  men  are  returned  for  county  and  borough,  without  a  doubt  that  they 
have  pursued  the  right  course.    A  very  short  time  had  been  given  between 
the  issue  of  the  writs  and  the  elections ; — an  advantage  to  the  court  party. 
Yet  the  elections  had  so  completely  gone  against  that  party,  that  Clarendon 
says  the  House  was  packed  by  decisions  upon  controverted  returns.     This 
is  one  of  the  loose  assertions  of  that  historian,  for  there  were  only  eight 
returns  that  were  contested.     He  says  also,  '*  There  was  observed  a  mar- 
vellous elated  countenance  in  many  of  the  members  of  parliament  before  they 
met  together  in  the  house ;  the  same  men,  who,  six  months  before,  were 
observed  to  be  of  very  moderate  tempers,  and  to  wish  that  gentle  remedies 
might  be  applied."     Thus,  in  this  dreary  November  season,  have  the  Peers, 
and  five  hundred  and  six  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  come  up  from 
every  shire  and  borough,  to  take  their  sides  in  the  great  battle  for  con- 
stitutional rights  and  liberty  of  conscience.     Travelling  in  those  wintry  days 
to  parliament  was  costly  and  not  very  agreeable.     Principal  Baillie,  who  was 
to  go  to  Westminster  from  Newcastle  on  the  Covenant  business,  with  a  safe 
conduct  under  the  Great  Seal,  was  eight  days  on  the  road ;  and  on  the  eighth 
day  he  came  from  Ware  to  London,  **  all  well,  horse  and  men,  as  we  could 
wish ;  divers  merchants  and  their  servants  with  us,  on  little  nags."     The  whole 
journey  was  perilous  in  his  eyes:    "The  way  extremely  foul  and  deep,  the^ 
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journeys  long  and  continued ;   sundry  of  us  unaccustomed  with  travel,  we 

took  it  for  God's  singular  goodness  that  all  of  us  were  so  preserred 

We  were  by  the  way  at  great  expenses ;  their  inns  are  sil  like  palaces ;  no 
marvel  they  extort  their  guests."  • 

The  complexion  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  such  as  to  alarm  some  of 
those  who  had  been  concerned  in  the  proceedings  of  the  absolute  government 
of  eleven  years.  Sir  John  Bramston,  a  devoted  royalist,  the  son  of  one  of 
the  ship-money  judges,  writes  thus  of  the  composition  of  the  House :  ''  Those 
gentlemen  who  had  been  imprisoned  about  the  loans,  benevolences,  or  any 
other  the  like  matters;  such  citizens  as  had  been  sued,  imprisoned,  or 
molested  about  tonnage  or  poundage,  or  the  customs ;  all  that  had  any  ways 
appeared  obstinate  and  re&actory  to  the  government  and  the  king's  com- 
mands about  ship-money,  coat-and-conduct  money,  or  the  Commission,  were 
chosen  either  for  counties  or  boroughs."  t  There  were  members  of  the 
government,  the  chief  advisers  of  the  king,  to  whom  the  presence  in  Parlia- 
ment of  "  those  gentlemen  who  had  been  imprisoned,"  &c.,  was  not  a  promise 
of  halcyon  days.  The  Scots,  before  the  treaty  of  Bipon,  had  demanded  "  the 
removal  of  three  or  four  persons  from  about  the  king."  Strafford  and  Laud 
were  especially  pointed  at.  Of  Laud,  they  distinctly  said  that  his  removal 
was  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  protestant  religion,  "  which  every 
honest  man  thought  at  present  in  great  danger,  by  the  exorbitant  power  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury."  The  enemy  of  Strafford,  "  more  terrible 
than  all  the  others,"  was  **  the  whole  Scottish  nation,  provoked  by  the  decla- 
ration he  had  procured  of  Ireland,  and  some  high  carriage  and  expressions  of 
his  against  them  in  that  kingdom."  {  Strafford,  though  of  undaunted  cour 
rage,  saw  his  danger  in  this  parliament,  which  had  been  called  at  the  moment 
when  he  would  have  fought  in  the  north.  He  wished  to  retire  to  his  govern- 
ment of  Lreland.  Charles  pledged  himself  that  not  a  hair  of  Strafford's  head 
should  be  touched  by  the  parliament.  Laud  was  suffering  an  agony  of  super- 
stitious fear  in  his  Lambeth  palace.  There  was  real  cause  for  alarm  in  the 
temper  of  the  people.  On  the  22nd  of  October,  the  High  Commission  Court, 
so  tyrannical  and  so  odious,  was  sitting  at  St.  Paul's.  "  Very  near  two 
thousand  Brownists  made  a  tumult  at  the  end  of  the  Court,  tore  down  all 
the  benches  in  the  Consistory,  and  cried  out  they  would  have  no  bishop,  nor 
no  High  Commission."  §  The  unhappy  state  of  Laud's  own  mind,  credulous 
as  ever  about  dreams  and  prognostications,  may  be  judged  by  the  following 
entry  of  his  Diary :  "  October  27,  Tuesday,  Simon  and  Jude's  Eve.  I  went 
into  my  upper  study,  to  see  some  manuscripts,  which  I  was  sending  to 
Oxford.  In  that  study  hung  my  picture,  taken  by  the  life  ;  and  coming  in, 
I  found  it  fallen  down  upon  the  face,  and  lying  on  the  floor,  the  string  being 
broken  by  which  it  was  hanged  against  the  wall.  I  am  almost  every  day 
threatened  with  my  ruin  in  parliament.     Gtoi  grant  this  be  no  omen." 

The  real  character  of  Bevolutions  is  as  rarely  understood  as  their  possible 
range  is  foreseen,  by  those  flrst  affected  by  them, — princes  and  their 

*  ''Letters  And  JonrnAla,**  toI.  i.  p.  271. 

f  ''Autobiography  of  Sir  John  BramBton,*' Camden  Society.  "  Coai-and-oonduct  mon«7," 
the  name  of  a  partionlar  tax  for  the  equipment  of  soldiers,  is  misprinted  "Coal,  and  eonduot* 
mon^/*  p.  78.  t  Clarradon. 

I  Land^s  Diary. 
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ministers.    Laud,  and  to  a  less  extent  Strafford,  could  see  nothing  in  the 
events  which  disturhed  their  power  hut  the  malignity  of  persona]  enemies,  cnr 
the  influence  of  amhitious  and  irreligious  despisers  of  lawful  authoritj. 
Laud  himself  writes,  with  an  amusing  simplicity,  and  no  doubt  with  a 
sincere  expression  of  his  belief,  that "  the  adverse  party  in  the  late  parliament, 
or  by  and  by  after  before  they  parted,  ordered  things  so,  and  filled  men's 
minds  with  such  strange  jealousies,  that  the  king's  good  people  were  almost 
generally  possessed  that  his  majesty  had  a  purpose  to  alter  the  ancient  laws 
and  liberties  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  bring  in  slavery  upon  his  people, — a 
thing  which,  for  aught  I  know,  his  majesty  never  intendecL"  *    Purblind  and 
almost  stone-blind  must  that  minister  have  been  who  did  not  see  that  the 
systematic  action  of  the  government  during  the  whole  reign,  and  more  espe- 
cially from  1629  to  1640,  bad  been  to  drive  such  an  opinion  into  the  heads  of 
the  whole  community;  and  that  nothing  but  their  loyalty,  which  was  as 
strong  a  principle  as  the  love  of  freedom,  could  have  long  before  averted 
some  feaHul  outbreak  of  popular  indignation,  in  the  absence  of  the  legitimate 
parliamentary  mode  of  expressing  the  public  voice.    According  to  Laud's 
view  of  the  matter,  the  Scots  did  not  come  to  England  with  a  Covenant  in 
their  hands,  subscribed  by  an  indignant  nation,  but  because  **  some  lords  and 
others,  who  had  by  this  time  made  an  underhand  solemn  confederacy  with  a 
strong  faction  of  the  Scots,  brought  an  army  of  them  into  the  kingdom." 
Some  may  believe,  as  we  do  not,  that  Charles  ^^  never  intended  to  bring  in 
slavery  upon  his  people ; "  but  the  people  who  saw  the  tyranny  of  his 
actions  had  no  great  reason  to  rely  upon  his  intentions.    The  king  and  the 
archbishop,  both  weak  men,  were  self-deceivers ;  and  of  the  nature  of  the 
self-deceptions  of  both  we  may  form  an  opinion  from  an  entry  in  Laud's 
Diary,  recording  that  he  had  been  fined  500/.  by  the  Parliament  (Decem- 
ber 21, 1640),  for  the  illegal  imprisonment  of  sir  Eobert  Howard :  "  In  such 
a  case,  say  the  imprisonment  were  more  than  the  Law  allow ;  what  may  be 
done  for  Honour  and  Eeligion  sake  ?  "     When  Authority  rides  over  Law 
in  the  name  of  Honour  and  Beligion,  it  becomes  more  dangerous  even  than 
the  brute  force  which  knows  no  law  but  its  own  passionate  wilL 

•  Laud'8  "  History  of  the  Trouble*,"  &c  p.  88, 
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Tba  Long  Fuliunenl — Difficulty  of  Dairating  its  Liatoiy  in  s  limited  ipioe— Of  wbtt  Buuuer  of 
mm  Mimpowd  on  iti  fint  meeting — Opening  of  the  Parliament — Blecticn  of  Speaker — 
Pstitioni  torn  Qu  prisonan  nnder  nntenee  of  the  SlM'Cbamber— ^idr  tritUDph*!  entir 
into  London — Airinl  of  the  enrl  of  StraSilril — The  BonaB  of  Common!  mmItb  to  imiteach 
him— Hie  amct — Airect  of  uchtHihop  Lftad — tmpcMhed  of  high-litMOO,  and  committed 
to  the  Toirei— Finch,  the  Lord-Keeper,  ud  Wiodebuik,  ewretuy  of  Bute,  dj  Iha 
comittr— The  jndgea  in  the  cue  of  Bhip-moDe;  proceeded  aguort— DoAnietion  of  atmta 
and  imagei— Chugee  agunet  Strafford— Hii  bul—^Amngement*  of  VeMminiter  Hall — 
Dulj  oonne  of  proceedbga— Bill  of  Attainder  proposed  in  tlie  Home  of  Commoni — Dii- 
clonre  of  Htaij  Vane — Straflbrd'i  Ian  epeeeh  in  hii  defnce — Pjm'a  reply — Cloae  of  thr 
trial — The  bill  of  attainder  paaaed  by  both  Houee — Army  ploti  ud  popular  clamonn — 
Froteatatioa— Bffoiia  of  the  lung  to  um  Btnfford — He  finally  abandon*  him— Bii  eieeation. 

Thb  Long  Parliament — the  most  memorable  Parliament  that  England 
ever  saw — the  Parliament  which,  for  two  centuries,  has  been  tbe  theme  of 
tbe  moBt  extravagant  hatred  and  the  most  exaggerated  praise— tbe  Parliament, 
whatever  be  its  merits  or  ita  faults,  which  has  the  one  glory  of  baring 
rendered  it  impossible  that  the  Monarchy  of  England  could  endure  except  in 
alliance  with  repi«sentatiTe  freedom  —  this  Parliament  of  thirteen  years' 
duration  now  claims  our  anxious  regard.  Those  who  are  bewildered  by  the 
crowd  of  persons,  the  rush  of  events,  the  contrariety  of  opiniona,  as  they  read 
the  faisto^  of  this  Parliament  in  the  more  important  contemporary  historiana 
and  memoir-writers,  will  comprehend  the  impossibility  of  adequately  reUting 
tiiB  great  story  in  a  hundred  or  bo  of  pages.    We  most  necessarily  go  over 
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the  old  track,  without  lingering  by  the  way-side,  if  we  would  arrive  at  the  end 
of  our  journey  in  any  reasonable  time.  Though  this  old  track  has  been  often 
trodden,  it  is  still  very  dark  and  devious ;  and  it  has  been  rendered  more 
di£&cult  by  some  of  its  professed  guides,  and  by  one  especially,  who  has  made 
very  treacherous  stepping-stones  over  parts  of  the  road  now  known  to  be  foul 
and  dangerous.  We  shall  endeavour  to  pursue  our  way  warily  but  not  fear- 
fully. What  should  we  fear  ?  The  time  is  past  when  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary for  a  loyal  subject  of  the  British  crown  to  deiiy  Charles  or  diabolify 
Cromwell.  In  the  truer  and  nobler  spirit  of  our  own  day,  the  statues  of 
Hampden  and  of  Falkland  now  claim  our  united  reverence  as  we  tread  the 
vestibule  of  our  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons.  • 

In  the  rude  wood-cut  which  heads  a  newspaper  of  1642,  we  have  a  repre- 
sentation, almost  ludicrous,  of  that  great  assemblage  to  which  it  was  given  to 
''  rough-hew"  the  destinies  of  England.  In  a  far  more  elaborate  engraving 
of  the  Lower  House,  in  1623,  we  see  the  five  hundred  members  placed  in  five 
rows,  tier  above  tier,  in  that  old  Chapel  of  St.  Stephen's,  famous  for  genera- 
tions.f  On  the  3rd  of  November,  164(0,  there  were  sitting  on  those  benches 
men  whose  names  will  endure  as  long  as  England  is  a  nation ;  men  whose 
memories  are  now  venerated  in  lands,  then  undiscovered,  or  chiefly  occupied 
by  barbarous  tribes,  where  the  principles  of  representative  government  are 
sustaining  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  their  career  of  liberty,  whilst  they  fill 
new  continents  with  their  language  and  their  arts.  But  it  is  not  only  from 
the  more  illustrious  of  that  Parliament  that  we  have  derived  our  great  inherit- 
ance of  civil  rights.  There  were  men  there  of  many  varieties  of  opinion,  as 
to  the  extent  to  which  reforms  of  the  Church  and  of  the  State  should  be 
carried.  But  there  were  very  few  indeed,  who  did  not  see  that  the  time  was 
come  when  a  stand  was  to  be  made  against  the  arbitrary  power  which, 
whether  embodied  in  Strafford  or  Laud,  in  Finch  or  Windebank,  had  so  long 
and  so  successfully  carried  on  a  warfare  '^  against  our  fundamental  laws — 
against  the  excellent  constitution  of  this  kingdom,  which  hath  made  it  appear 
to  strangers  rather  an  idea  than  a  real  commonwealth,  and  produced  the 
honour  and  happiness  of  this,  as  the  wonder  of  every  other  nation."  X  Those 
who  opposed  the  despotic  pretensions  of  Charles  and  of  his  father  were  not 
the  innovators,  as  some  would  pretend.  When  Clarendon  tells  us  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  "  the  major  part  of  that  body  consisted  of  men  who 
had  no  mind  to  break  the  peace  of  the  kingdom,  or  to  make  any  considerable 
alteration  in  the  government  of  Church  or  State,"  he  correctly  represents  the 
general  temper  of  the  Long  Parliament  in  its  first  year.  But  when  he  adds 
that  "  all  inventions  were  set  on  foot  from  the  beginning  to  work  on  them  and 
corrupt  them,  by  suggestions  of  the  dangers  that  threatened  all  that  was 
precious  to  the  subject  in  their  liberty  and  their  property,"  he  uses  the  term 
"  inventions"  in  the  place  of  the  facts  which  no  one  has  set  forth  more 
distinctly  than  himself  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  history.  There  was, 
indeed,  many  a  country-gentleman  and  citizen  who  went  up  to  this  Parlia- 
ment with  a  hatred  of  ship-money  and  of  all  other  illegal  imposts,  with  a 
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narratiye  and  opinions  of  Hume  haye  ceased  to  satisfy  the  imagination  and  reason  of  the  public.** 
— GunoT.  t  Bngrayed  in  Lord  Nngent*s  "  Hampden,"  toL  i. 

X  Palkland*s  charge  against  Finch. 
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lunror  of  the  Court  of  High  CommiBsion  and  the  Star- Chamber,  and  with  a 
determination  to  prosecute,  even  to  the  death,  the  unjust  judge  snd  the 
tfTannical  minister,  who  yet  had  the  most  unshaken  loyalty  to  the  king. 
Charles  did  not  understand  the  character  of  this  Parliament.  He  conceded 
much ;  hut  in  the  very  act  of  conceasion  he  showed  his  weakness  rather  than  hia 
Bense  of  right ;  and  there  was  roaaonahle  fear  enough,  however  exaggerated  by 
popuhir  mistrust,  that  at  the  first  favourable  moment  the  Parliament  would  be 
dissolved,  and  the  old  arbitrary  power  resumed  with  new  force.  Treacherous 
Bchemes  on  one  aide,  and  extravagant  demands  on  the  other,  rendered 
almost  hopeless  any  other  issue  than  Civil  War.  Then,  necessarily, 
men  chose  their  sides.  Those  "  who  had  no  mind  to  break  the  peace  of  the 
kingdom"  were  compelled  to  draw  their  swords,  iriend  against  friend,  and 
brother  against  brother ;  and  those  who  had  no  original  design  "  to  make  any 
considerable  alteration  in  the  government  of  Church  or  State,"  had  all  to 


witness,  and  many  to  promote,  the  downfall  of  the  ecclesiastical  system  which 
Angustin  hod  founded,  and  the  ruin  of  the  monarchy  which  Alfred  had  built  up. 
On  the  memorable  3rd  of  November  Charles  opened  this  Parliament.  He 
met  his  people  with  no  cheerful  display  of  royal  splendour.  "  The  king  him- 
self did  not  ride  with  his  accustomed  equipage,  nor  in  his  usual  majesty,  to 
Westminster,  but  went  privately  in  his  barge  to  the  Parliament  Stairs."  * 
Very  few  members  were  absent  from  their  places.  Charles  addressed  the 
Houses  in  a  tone  of  conciliation  :  "  One  thing  I  desire  of  you,  as  one  of  the 
greatest  means  to  make  this  a  happy  Parliament,  that  you  on  your  parts,  ae 
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I  on  mine,  lay  aside  all  suspicion,  one  of  another."  It  was  scarcely  in  the 
power  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  have  hastily  accepted  the  renewal 
of  a  broken  confidence,  even  if  thej  had  been  so  willing.  The  fital  dissolution 
of  Parliament,  six  months  before,  had  spread  a  spirit  of  resistance  to  the  court 
which  was  not  confined  to  idle  complainings.  Sir  Thomas  Gardiner,  the 
recorder  of  London,  had  been  designed  by  the  king  to  fill  the  office  of 
Speaker  in  the  coming  Parliament.  Contrary  to  all  precedent  he  was  re- 
jected by  the  city  ;  and  no  influence  could  procure  his  election  in  any  other 
place.  On  the  morning  of  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  the  king  was  told  that 
his  choice  was  useless.  Lenthall  was  chosen  Speaker.  In  a  few  days  there 
was  abundant  work  for  the  Commons.  Troops  of  horsemen  arrived  in  Lon- 
don, craving  redress  of  grievances  upon  their  petitions.  Prom  the  Fleet 
Prison  came  a  petition  from  Alexander  Leighton,  who  had  been  ten  years  in 
confinement ;  and  another  from  John  Lilburne,  the  sturdy  London  appren- 
tice who  had  been  whipped  and  imprisoned  for  distributing  Prynne's  books. 
Lilbume's  petition  was  presented  by  Oliver  Cromwell.  From  the  several 
distant  castles  in  which  they  were  confined,  the  petitions  of  Prynne,  and 
Burton,  and  Bastwick,  reached  the  House.  These  prisoners  were  ordered  to 
be  brought  to  London.  Leighton,  mutilated,  deaf,  blind,  crept  out  of  the 
ceU  in  which  he  expected  to  die,  to  receive  some  recompense  for  his  sufferings. 
Lilburne  had  a  money  compensation  vot^jd  to  him.  Prynne  and  one  of  his 
feUow-sufferers  made  a  triumphal  entry  into  London.  "  Burton  and  Prynne 
came  through  the  most  of  the  city  triumphantly :  never  here  such  a  like 
show :  about  a  thousand  horse,  and,  as  some  of  good  note  say,  above  four 
thousand ;  above  a  hundred  coaches,  and,  as  many  say,  above  two  hundred ; 
with  a  world  of  foot,  every  one  with  their  rosemary  branch.  Bastwick  is 
not  yet  come  from  Scilly."*  It  was  voted  that  these  sufferers  should  be 
restored  to  their  callings ;  and  that  those  who  had  unjustly  sentenced  them 
should  pay  high  damages,  as  compensation,  to  each  of  them.  Bastwick  re- 
turned at  the  beginning  of  December,  with  trumpets  sounding,  and  torches 
burning,  and  a  thousand  horse  for  his  convoy.  '*  Qod  is  making  here  a  new 
world,"  says  Baillie. 

Some  days  before  the  assembling  of  Parliament,  two  remarkable  men  met 
in  Westminster  Hall,  and  began  conferring  together  upon  the  state  of  afifairs. 
Mr.  Pym  told  Mr.  Hyde  **  that  they  must  now  be  of  another  temper  than 
they  were  the  last  parliament ;  that  they  must  not  only  sweep  the  house 
clean  below,  but  must  sweep  down  all  the  cobwebs  which  hung  in  the  top 
and  comers,  that  they  might  not  breed  dust,  and  so  make  a  foul  house  here- 
after ;  that  they  had  now  an  opportunity  to  make  the  country  happy,  by 
removing  all  grievances,  and  pulling  up  the  causes  of  them  by  the  roots,  if  all 
men  would  do  their  duties." t  This  was  not  idle  talk  of  Mr.  Pym.  On  the 
night  of  Monday,  the  9th  of  November,  the  earl  of  Strafford  came  to  London. 
On  the  morning  of  Wednesday,  the  11th,  Pym  rose  in  his  place  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and,  saying  that  he  had  matter  of  the  highest  importance  to 
propose,  desired  that  strangers  should  be  excluded  and  the  doors  of  the 
House  be  locked.  The  member  to  whom  Pym  discoursed  of  pulling  up  the 
causes  of  grievances  by  the  roots  was  in  the  House,  and  has  preserved  an 
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abatract  of  P/m's  Bpeecb.  He  recapitulated  all  that  the  nation  had  endured 
in  the  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  the  liberty  and  property  vhich  was  their 
birthright ;  "  these  calamities  falling  upon  us  in  the  reign  of  a  pious  and 
virtuous  king,  who  loved  bis  people,  and 
vaa  a  great  lover  of  justice."  Pym's 
praise  of  the  king,  according  to  Cla- 
rendon, was,  that  he  might  wound  him 
with  less  suspicion.  "  We  must  inquire," 
said  the  impassioned  speaker,  "from 
what  fountain  these  waters  of  bitterness 
flowed."  There  was  one  man  more  signal 
than  the  rest  in  bringing  these  miseries 
upon  the  nation — "a  man  who,  in  the 
memory  of  many  present,  had  sate  in  that 
House  an  earnest  vindicator  of  the  laws, 
ftod  a  most  zealous  supporter  and 
champion  for  the  liberties  of  the  people ; 
but  long  since  turned  apostate  from  those 
good  affections,  and,  according  to  the 
custom  and  nature  of  apostates,  was 
become  the  greatest  enemy  to  the  liberties 
of  his  country,  and  the  greatest  promoter 

of  tyranny  that  any  ago  had  produced."  And  then  he  named  "  the  earl  of 
Strafford."  Pym  concluded  by  expressing  a  hope  that  they  would  provide  a 
remedy  proportionable  to  the  disease.  The  members  went  on  debating  till 
the  usual  time  of  rbing  was  come ;  but  an  order  was  given  that  no  one  should 
leave  the  House.  After  many  hours  of  bitter  investigation  into  the  actions 
of  Strafford,  it  was  moved,  "  that  he  might  be  forthwith  impeached  of  high 
treason,  which  was  no  sooner  mentioned  than  it  found  an  universal  appro- 
bation and  consent  from  the  whole  House."  We  must  not  forget  that  Mr. 
Hyde  was  himself  in  the  House  j  and  that  whatever  colour  ho  may  give, 
when  he  writes  as  Lord  Clarendon,  to  the  proceedings  against  Strafford,  he 
was  one  of  those  who  gave  consent  and  approbation  to  the  impeachment. 
Falkland,  indeed,  recommended,  though  fully  concurring  in  the  determination 
io  impeach,  that  there  should  be  a  farther  investigation  by  a  committee  pre- 
vious to  the  impeachment ;  but  Fym  frankly  said,  that  the  moment  their 
proceedings  were  known,  Strafford  would  procure  the  Parliament  to  be 
dissolved,  or  resort  to  some  other  desperate  measures ;  whereas,  if  they 
went  at  once  to  the  Lords,  he  would  necessarily  be  committed  to  safe 
custody.  Late  as  it  was,  the  peers  were  still  sitting.  The  doors  of 
the  House  of  Commons  were  thrown  open,  and  Fym,  at  the  head  of 
three  hundred  members,  proceeded  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  there,  at 
the  bar,  in  the  name  of  the  Lower  House,  and  of  all  the  Commons  of  Eng- 
land, impeached  Thomas,  earl  of  Strafford,  of  high  treason,  and  required  his 
arrest.  The  scene  which  followed  has  been  spiritedly  told  by  the  Principal  of 
the  University  of  Qlasgow,  who,  in  his  visit  to  London,  had  leisure  to  learn 
more  than  most  men,  and  had  ability  to  relate  well  what  he  learnt  or  saw : 
"  The  Lords  began  to  consult  on  that  strange  and  unexpected  motion.  The 
word  goes  in  baste  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  where  he  was  with  the  king :  with 
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speed  he  comes  to  the  House ;  he  calls  rudely  at  the  door.  James  MflzweU, 
keeper  of  the  Black  Bod,  opens.  His  lordship,  with  a  proud  glooming  coun- 
tenance, makes  towards  his  place  at  the  board-head :  but  at  once  many  bid 
him  void  the  House ;  so  he  is  forced  in  confusion  to  go  to  door  till  he  was 
called.  After  consultation,  being  called  in,  he  stands,  but  is  commanded  to 
kneel,  and,  on  his  knees,  to  hear  the  sentence.  Being  on  his  knees,  he  is 
delivered  to  the  keeper  of  the  Black  Bod,  to  be  prisoner  till  he  was  cleared 
of  these  crimes  the  House  of  Commons  did  charge  him  with.  He  offered  to 
speak,  but  was  commanded  to  be  gone  without  a  word.  In  the  outer  room, 
James  Maxwell  required  him,  as  prisoner,  to  deliver  his  sword.  When  he 
had  gotten  it,  he  cries,  with  a  loud  voice,  for  his  man  to  carry  my  Lord  Lieute- 
nant's sword.  This  done,  he  makes  through  a  number  of  people  towards  his 
coach,  all  gazing,  no  man  capping  to  him,  before  whom  that  morning  the 
greatest  of  England  would  have  stood  discovered,  all  crying.  What  is  the 
matter  ?  he  said,  A  small  matter,  I  warrant  you !  They  replied,  Yes,  indeed, 
high  treason  is  a  small  matter !  Coming  to  the  place  where  he  expected  his 
coach,  it  was  not  there ;  so  he  behoved  to  return  that  same  way  through  a 
world  of  gazing  people.  When  at  last  he  had  found  his  coach,  and  was 
entering,  James  Maxwell  told  him,  your  lordship  is  my  prisoner,  and  must  go 
in  my  coach ;  so  he  behoved  to  do."  • 

There  were  others  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  same  summary  process  who  had 
rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  nation.  Strafford  had  been  committed 
to  the  Tower  on  the  25th  of  November.  On  the  4th  of  December  there  is 
this  entry  in  Laud's  Diary : — "  The  king  gave  way,  that  his  Council  should 
be  examined  upon  oath  in  the  earl  of  Strafford's  case ;  I  was  examined  this 
day."  Very  shortly  after,  the  archbishop  himself  had  to  imdergo  a  more 
severe  ordeal.  On  the  16th  of  December  the  Canons  which  had  been 
passed  in  Convocation  after  the  dissolution  of  the  last  Parliament  were,  to  use 
Laud's  own  words,  "  condemned  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  being  against 
the  king's  prerogative,  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm,  the  liberty  and 
propriety  of  the  subject,  and  containing  other  things  tending  to  sedition,  and 
of  dangerous  consequence."  He  adds  :  "  Upon  this  I  was  made  the  author 
of  them,  and  a  Committee  put  upon  me  to  inquire  into  all  my  actions,  and  to 
prepare  a  charge."  On  the  same  day  he  was  named  by  the  Scottish  Commis- 
sioners, in  the  Upper  House,  as  an  "incendiary."  On  the  18th,  Denzei 
Hollis  carried  a  message  to  the  Lords,  impeaching  the  archbishop  of  high 
treason.  Laud  was  handed  over  to  the  custody  of  the  usher  of  the  Black 
Bod.  When  he  left  Lambeth,  there  was  a  tribute  to  his  private  character 
which  is  touching  in  itself,  but  has  no  bearing  upon  his  public  errors.  He 
says,  "  As  I  went  to  my  barge,  hundreds  of  my  poor  neighbours  stood  there, 
and  prayed  for  my  safety,  and  return  to  my  house.  For  which  I  bless  Goi 
and  them."  Ten  weeks  afterwards  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower.  Articles 
of  impeachment  were  prepared  against  the  lord-keeper  Finch,  and  against  sir 
Francis  Windebank,  secretary  of  state.  They  both  fled  the  country.  "  Within 
less  than  six  weeks,"  writes  Clarendon,  '*  for  no  more  time  was  yet  elapsed, 
these  terrible  reformers  had  caused  the  two  greatest  counsellors  of  the  king- 
dom, and  whom  they  most  feared,  and  so  hated,  to  be  removed  from  the  king, 
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and  imprisoned,  under  an  accusation  of  high  treason ;  and  frighted  away  the 
lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  England,  and  one  of  the  principal  secretaries 
of  state,  into  foreign  lands,  for  fear  of  the  like."  But  the  terrible  reformers 
did  not  rest  here.  Five  of  tho  judges,  who  had  declared  ship-money  lawful, 
were  visited  with  a  just  retribution  for  their  servility.  They  were  compelled 
to  give  securities  to  abide  the  judgment  of  parliament,  whilst  the  most 
obnoxious  of  them,  sir  Bobert  Berkeley,  being  impeached  of  high  treason,  was 
taken  to  prison  from  his  judgment-seat  in  the  King's  Bench,  "  which  struck," 
says  Whitelocke,  "  a  great  terror  in  the  rest  of  his  brethren  then  sitting  in 
Westminster  Hall,  and  in  all  his  profession."  A  laborious  and  learned  writer 
has  shown  how,  in  the  times  of  the  Flantagenets,  the  judges  were  regarded 
as  ''indifferent  arbitrators,  whose  decisions  on  constitutional  points  were 
conclusive,  and  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt  or  suspicion."  But  he  truly 
points  out  the  difference  in  the  times  of  Charles  I.  '*  One  of  the  primary 
causes  of  the  great  rebellion  that  overthrew  the  government,  and  that  cost 
the  king  his  head,  was  the  degradation  of  the  bench  of  justice."  *  Clarendon 
himself  clearly  saw  this  great  source  of  the  people's  discontent.f  In  the 
proceedings  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  led  to  the  arrest  of  Berkeley, 
one  speaker,  supposed  to  be  Pym,  but  whose  name  does  not  occur  in  the 
pamphlet  which  contains  the  speech,  uttered  these  remarkable  words :  { 
'*  Mr.  Speaker,  blasted  may  that  tongue  be  that  shall,  in  the  least  degree, 
derogate  from  the  glory  of  those  halcyon  days  our  fathers  enjoyed  during  the 
government  of  that  ever-blessed,  never-to-be-forgotten  royal  Elizabeth.  But 
certainly  I  may  safely  say,  without  detraction,  it  was  much  advantage  to  the 
peace  and  prosperity  of  her  reign,  that  tho  great  examples  of  Empson  and 
Dudley  were  then  fresh  in  memory.  The  civility  of  our  law  tells  us,  that  the 
king  can  do  no  wrong ;  but  then  only  is  the  state  secure  when  judges,  their 
ministers,  dare  do  none.  Since  our  times  have  found  the  want  of  such  exam- 
ples, 'tis  fit  we  leave  some  to  posterity! " 

Whilst  the  leaders  of  the  Parliament  were  intent  upon  the  re-establishment 
of  civil  rights,  and  the  punishment  of  those  who  had  violated  them,  the  great 
religious  party  carried  out  the  principles  which  had  covered  Scotland  with 
ecclesiastical  ruins,  by  an  order  that  '*  commissions  should  be  sent  into  all 
counties  for  the  defacing,  demolishing,  and  quite  taking  away  of  all  images, 
altars,  or  tables  turned  altar-wise,  crucifixes,  superstitious  pictures,  monuments, 
and  reliques  of  idolatry,  out  of  all  churches  and  chapels.' *§  There  is  an 
interesting  passage  in  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  Memoirs  of  her  husband  which 
illustrates  the  mode  in  which  this  order  worked  in  country  parishes,  such  as 
that  in  which  Mr.  Hutchinson's  house  of  Owthorpe  was  situated:  ''The 
Parliament  had  made  orders  to  deface  the  images  in  all  churches.  Within  two 
miles  of  his  house  there  was  a  church,  where  Chnst  upon  the  cross,  the  Virgin, 
and  John,  had  been  fairly  set  up  in  a  window  over  the  altar,  and  sundry  other 
superstitious  paintings,  of  the  priest's  own  ordering,  were  drawn  upon  the 
wtdls.    When  the  order  for  razing  out  those  reliques  of  superstition  came,  the 
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priest  only  took  down  the  heads  of  the  imagei,  and  laid  them  carafullj'  up  in 
his  closet,  and  would  have  had  the  church  o£Gcers  to  have  certified  that  the 
thing  waa  done  according  to  order ;  whereupon  they  came  to  Hr.  Hutchinaon, 
and  desired  him  that  he  would  ta^e  the  pains  to  como  and  new  their  church, 
which  he  did,  and  upon  diacourse  with  the  panon,  persuade  him  to  blot  out  all 
the  superstitious  paintings,  and  break  the  images  iu  the  gloss ;  which  he  con* 
sented  to,  but  being  ill-affected,  was  one  of  those  who  began  to  brand  Hr. 
Hutchinson  with  the  name  of  Puritan."  The  so-called  Puritan  waa  then  a 
young  man  of  twenty-three;  and  he  was  in  himself  s  faithful  representation 


of  the  religious  English  gentleman,  who  had  been  bred  up  in  a  horror  of 
papistical  observances,  and  who,  by  study  of  the  history  of  his  country,  and 
by  serious  meditation  on  the  state  of  public  oSaira,  was  prepared  to  take  an 
earnest  part  in  the  great  struggle  of  his  time:  "He  applied  himaelf,"  says 
Mrs.  Hutchinson,  "  to  understand  the  things  then  in  dispute  ;  and  read  all 
the  public  papers  that  came  forth,  between  the  king  and  porliunent,  beudes 
many  other  private  treatises,  both  concerning  the  present  and  foregoing  times 
Hereby  he  become  abundantly  informed  in  his  understanding,  and  convinced 
■  in  conscience,  of  the  righteousness  of  the  parliament's  cause,  in  point  of  civil 

On  the  30th  of  January,  the  charges  against  Strafford  were  laid  before  the 
House  of  Lords.  These  were  twenty-eight  in  number.  The  Scottish  Com- 
missioners, and  a  depntotion  from  the  Irish  parliament,  also  put  forward  the 
same  charges,  of  endeavouring  to  rule  the  north  of  England  and  Ireland  by 
militaiy  power  ;  of  attempting  to  subvert  the  fiudamental  laws  of  the  realm ; 
of  labouring  to  overthrow  parliaments  and  parliamentary  authority.  Baring 
the  anxious  period  between  the  commitment  of  the  great  earl  on  the 
11th  of  November,  and  his  trial  on  the  22Bd  of  March,  the  Commons  bid 
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laboured  assiduously  in  the  work  of  legislation  as  well  as  in  that  of  punishing 
the  mstnunents  of  evil  government.  Of  these  legislative  labours,  which  thej- 
continued  till  the  close  of  the  Session,  we  shall  give  a  short  general  view  before 
we  conclude  our  narrative  of  the  first  Session  of  this  memorable  Parliament. 
Meanwhile,  lot  us  relate,  as  briefly  as  the  importance  of  the  subject  allows, 
the  proceedings  in  the  trial  and  attainder  of  '*  the  one  supremely  able  man  the 
king  had,"  • — the  man  whose  acquittal  and  restoration  to  power  would,  in  the 
opinion  of  most  persons,  have  given  the  death-blow  to  the  liberties  of  England. 
The  proceedings  against  that  eminent  man  have  been  condemned  by  many,  who 
fully  admit,  with  Mr.  Hallam,  '*  that  to  bring  so  great  a  delinquent  to  justice 
according  to  the  known  process  of  the  law  was  among  the  primary  duties  of 
the  new  parliament.**  But,  "  the  known  process  of  the  law  **  having  been  set 
aside,  it  is  held  that  justice  was  not  rightly  administered.  The  proceedings 
have  been  defended,  even  while  it  is  fully  admitted,  as  Mr.  Macaulay  admits, 
that  his  "  attainder  was,  in  truth,  a  revolutionary  measure ;  **  and  in  the  same 
spirit  they  are  justified,  "  by  that  which  alone  justifies  capital  punishment,  or 
any  punishment,  by  that  alone  which  justifies  war,  by  the  public  danger."  t 
In  that  Westminster  Hall  which  had  witnessed  so  many  memorable  scenes  ; 
in  that  hall  in  which,  re-edified  by  $ichard  II.,  the  Parliament  sat  which 
deposed  him,  and  Bolingbroke  placed  himself  in  the  marble  chair ; — ^in  that 
h^  where  More  was  condemned,  and  Henry  VIII.  sentenced  a  heretic  to  the 
fire,  and  the  protector  Somerset  was  doomed  to  the  scaffold ; — in  that  hall  was 
to  be  enacted  a  scene  more  strange  than  any  which  had  gone  before, — the 
arraignment  of  the  great  minister  who  was  identified  with  the  acts  of  the 
sovereign — a  virtual  trial  of  strength  between  the  Crown  and  the  People. 
Of  this  trial.  May,  the  parliamentary  historian,  says,  '*  So  great  it  was  that  we 
can  hardly  call  it  the  trial  of  the  earl  of  Strafford  only.  The  king*s  affections 
towards  his  people  and  parliament,  the  future  success  of  this  parliament,  and 
the  hopes  of  three  kingdoms  dependent  upon  it,  were  all  tried  when  Strafford 
was  arraigned.  •  •  •  Three  whole  kingdoms  were  his  accusers,  and 
eagerly  sought  in  one  death  a  recompense  of  all  their  sufferings."  May 
speaks,  also,  of  "  the  pompous  circumstances  and  stately  manner  of  the  trial 
itself.**  The  hall  was  fitted  up  in  a  manner  quite  unusual  in  any  previous 
state-trial.  There  was  a  throne  for  the  king  at  the  north  end ;  the  woolsack 
for  the  Lord-Steward,  the  earl  of  Arundel ;  benches  for  the  peers,  who  sat  in 
their  red  robes,  lined  with  ermine ;  sacks  for  the  lord  keeper  and  the  judges ; 
and,  what  constituted  the  peculiarity  of  this  trial,  a  stage  of  eleven  tiers  of 
seats  on  each  side  of  the  hall,  seven  of  which  were  reserved  for  the  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  were  all  there  in  Committee.  The  king  did 
not  occupy  the  throne,  but  sat  with  the  queen  and  his  family  in  a  box  on  the 
side  of  the  throne.  ''The  trellis,  that  made  them  to  be  secret,  the  king 
broke  down  with  his  own  hand,  so  they  sat  in  the  eye  of  all,"  writes  Baillioi 
who  was  present  in  the  seats  appointed  for  the  Scotch  Commissioners.  The 
doors  were  kept,  he  says,  "  very  straitly  with  guards.  We  always  behoved 
to  be  there  a  little  after  five  in  the  morning.**  The  Lords  were  in  their  places 
daily  by  eight  o'clock;  the  king  was  usually  half-an-hour  before  them. 
Many  ladies  were  present,  in  galleries  allotted  to  them.    On  Monday,  the 

*  Cadyle.  f  Macanlaj,  **  Easav  on  Nugent*8  Hampdea.'* 
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22Dd  of  Much,  u  on  every  Bucceeding  ixj,  tbe  eul  of  Strafford  wu  brought 
to  WeetinmBter  from  the  Tower  in  &  bni^  aocompaniod  bj  tbe  lieatenant, 
iritb  booiti  full  of  armed  men ;  and  on  bi>  Unking  be  was  gnarded  by  tJia 
trained  band.  He  took  hia  place  belov 
the  bar  at  a  deak,  attended  hj  foot 
eecretaries  and  his  coonaeL  "  He  waa 
always  in  the  same  Buit  of  black,  aa  i& 
doole  [tnounung].  At  the  entiy  be 
gave  a  low  conrteaie ;  proceeding  a  little 
he  gave  a  second;  when  he  came  to 
his  deck  a  third ;  then  at  tbe  bar,  the 
foie-face  of  hia  desk,  he  kneeled :  riung 
quickly,  he  aaluted  both  aidea  of  the 
Houses,  and  then  sat  down.  Some  few 
of  the  Lords  lifted  their  hats  to  bim. 
This  was  hia  daily  carriage."*  The 
sitting  each  day  waa  prolonged  to  two^ 
three,  or  four  o'clock.  "  It  waa  daily 
tbe  most  glorious  assembly  the  isle 
could  afTord ;  yet  tbe  gravity  not  aucb 
aa  I  expected,"  writm  the  obaerraiit 
Scot.  While  tbe  earl  waa  preparing 
bis  answers  to  particular  chargea,tbe 
Lords,  he  says,  "  got  to  their  feet,  wslk- 
ing,  and  datteied."  The  Commona,  too, 
made  loud  clattering.  After  ten  o'clock  they  ate  and  drank,  "  botttea  of  beer 
and  wine  going  thick  from  mouth  to  mouth  without  cups,  and  all  this  in  tbe 
king's  eye." 

But  if,  in  the  few  restiDg  minutes  of  this  solemn  trial,  the  wants  of  the 
finimal  man  were  supplied  after  a  homely  fashion,  never  waa  the  supremacy  of 
intellect  more  strikingly  put  forth  to  move  pity  or  compel  indignatioo. 
"  Every  day,  the  first  week,"  writes  May,  "  from  Monday  to  Saturday,  without 
intermission,  the  earl  was  brought  from  tho  Tower  to  Westminster  Hall,  and 
arraigned  many  hours  together ;  and  the  success  of  every  day's  trial  waa  the 
greatest  discourse  or  dispute  in  all  companiee."  The  fint  of  these  days  was 
occupied  by  reading  the  articles  of  impeachment  and  Strafford'a  written 
nnswers  te  them.  On  the  second  day  Pym,  the  greatest  orator  of  the  Lower 
House — that  great  assembly  of  high  thinkers  and  bold  doers — ^being  com- 
manded by  tbe  Lord-Stewanl  to  proceed,  thus  began : — "  My  Lorda,  we  stand 
here  by  the  commandment  of  the  knights,  dtizena,  and  burgeaaea,  now 
assembled  for  the  Commons  in  Parliament ;  and  we  are  ready  to  make  good 
that  impeachment  whereby  Thomas  earl  of  Strafford  stands  <^aiged  in  their 
name,  and  in  tbe  names  of  all  the  Commons  of  England,  vith  high- 
treason."  The  House  of  Commons  hod  passed  a  vote  "  that  the  earl  of 
Strafford  had  endeavoured  to  subvert  the  ancient  and  fundamental  laws  of 
tbe  realm,  and  to  introduce  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  govemmenL"  To  sus- 
tain this  allegation  waa  the  chief  object  of  Fym  and  the  other  managers 

•  BaUU^  ToL  i.  p.  310. 
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of  tho  impeachment;  and  altliough  the  greater  number  of  the  articles 
•exhibited  could  not  be  technically  brought  within  the  Statute  of  Treasons, 
they  contended  that  acts  which  tended  to  subvert  the  .constitution  were  acts 
of  treason  against  the  king.  Our  necessary  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  go 
through  the  various  and  complicated  charges  upon  which  this  principle  was  to 
be  sustained.  They  were,  chiefly,  acts  of  oppression  as  president  of  the  Council 
of  the  North ;  arbitrary  proceedings  against  individuals  as  governor  of  Ire- 
land ;  a  contempt  for  justice,  by  his  assertion  that  the  Irish  were  a  conquered 
nation,  and  that  the  king  might  do  with  them  as  he  pleased.  He  was  charged 
that,  as  chief  minister  of  England,  he  had  advised  the  king,  if  parliament 
failed  to  give  him  supplies,  to  levy  what  he  needed  by  his  prerogative ;  and 
that  after  the  dissolution  of  parliament,  he  said  the  king  had  vainly  tried  the 
affections  of  his  people,  and  he  was  free  to  do  whatever  his  power  would 
admit.  On  all  these  points  Pym  spoke,  having  constant  reference  to  the 
answers  which  Strafford  had  put  in.  Strafford  replied ;  and  Pym  rejoined. 
On  the  third  day,  Maynard,  a  lawyer,  one  of  the  managers,  followed  up  the 
•accusations  regarding  Strafford's  Irish  administration;  and  Strafford,  as 
before,  replied  with  wondrous  readiness — wondrous  when  it  is  considered 
that  he  was  suffering  from  severe  disease,  and  was  alone  against  a  host  of 
enemies.  Day  after  day  this  contest  went  on.  ''  Many  foul  misdemeanours," 
says  May,  "  committed  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  were  daily  proved  against 
him :  but  that  ward  which  the  earl,  being  an  eloquent  man,  especially  lay  at, 
was  to  keep  off  the  blow  of  high  treason,  whatsoever  misdemeanours  should  be 
laid  upon  him ;  of  which  some  he  denied,  others  he  excused  and  extenuated 
witli  great  subtlety,  contending,  to  make  anything  good,  that  misdemeanours, 
though  never  so  many  and  so  great,  could  not,  by  being  put  together,  make 
one  treason,  unless  some  one  of  them  had  been  treason  in  its  own  nature.'* 
On  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  trial,  the  lOth  of  April,  Pym  moved  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  proceedings  should  take  the  new  form  of  a  bill  of 
attainder  against  the  earl  of  Strafford. 

There  was  a  rising  member  of  the  House,  Henry  Yane,  the  son  of  sir 
Henry  Yane,  who  was  comptroller  of  the  royal  household  in  1689,  and  in 
1641  was  secretary  of  state.  The  youthful  member  for  Hull,  afterwards  so 
famous 


*'  Vane^  young  in  yean,  but  in  sage  oounael  old,'* 

who,  in  his  early  enthusiasm  for  civil  and  religious  liberty  had  left  all  the 
prospects  of  ambition  which  naturally  opened  to  him,  to  join  the  colony  of 
New  England,  had  now  returned  home,  as  his  friend  Milton,  had  returned, 
when  the  mother  country  required  the  service  of  her  children.  He  was  the 
means  of  an  extraordinary  disclosure  connected  with  the  counsels  of  Strafford 
to  the  king.  On  that  10th  of  April  Pym  stood  up,  Henry  Yane  being  in  his 
seat,  and  produced  a  paper  containing  **  a  copy  of  notes  taken  at  a  junto  of 
the  Privy  Council  for  the  Scots  afairs,  about  the  5th  of  ISIay  last."  White* 
locke  thus  relates  how  these  notes,  which  were  in  the  handwriting  of  old  sir 
Henry  Yane,  were  obtained : — "  Secretary  Yane,  being  out  of  town,  sent  a 
letter  to  his  son,  sir  Henry  Yane  the  younger,  then  in  London,  with  the  key 
of  his  study,  for  his  son  to  look  in  his  cabinet  for  some  papers  there,  to  send 
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to  Ilia  father.  The  son  looking  over  many  papers,  among  them  alighted  upon 
these  notes ;  which  being  of  so  great  concernment  to  the  public,  and  declaring 
so  much  against  the  earl  of  Strafford,  he  held- himself  bound  in  dutj  and  con- 
science to  discover  them.  He  showed  them  to  Mr.  Pym,  who  urged  him,  and 
prevailed  with  him,  that  they  might  be  made  use  of  in  the  evidence  against 
the  earl  of  Strafford,  as  being  most  material,  and  of  great  consequence,  in 
relation  to  that  business."  Young  Vane's  breach  of  his  father's  confidence 
will  be  judged  harshly  or  compassionately,  according  to  the  degree  in  which 
it  is  believed  that  the  public  good  is  the  supreme  law.  Old  Yane  wept  in  the 
House  when  the  notes  were  produced.  These  notes  were  the  record  of  a 
dialogue  in  which  Laud,  Hamilton,  and  Strafford  were  the  speakers  in  Coun- 
cil ;  and  the  words  which  Strafford  addressed  to  the  king  were  these :  "  You 
have  an  army  in  Ireland  that  you  may  employ  to  reduce  this  kingdom  to 
obedience.*'  On  the  13th  of  April,  Pym  read  these  notes  in  Westminster 
Hall.  Lord  Clare,  Strafford's  brother-in-law,  contended  that  this  kingdom 
meant  Scotland  and  not  England.  Strafford  took  up  this  point,  and  main- 
tained that  a  man's  life  should  not  depend  upon  a  single  word.  The  notes 
were  admitted  as  evidence  against  him.  The  whole  tenor  of  Strafford's  cor- 
respondence can  leave  no  doubt  upon  the  mind  of  any  dispassionate  person, 
at  the  present  day,  that  Strafford  would  not  have  had  the  slightest  hesitation 
in  recommending  the  king  to  let  him  bring  the  Lish  army  to  England,  for 
the  overthrow  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm.  The  peers  of  1641  had 
not  these  materials  of  judgment  before  them ;  but  they  had  ample  means  of 
knowing  that  such  an  intention  was  in  perfect  accordance  with  the  principles 
which  Strafford  proclaimed  and  acted  upon. 

Whilst  the  bill  of  attainder  was  debated  in  the  Commons,  the  Lords  con- 
tinued to  sit  judicially  in  Westminster  Hall,  as  if  no  such  measure  were  in 
agitation.  After  the  notes  discovered  by  the  yoimger  Vane  had  been  received, 
Strafford  was  called  upon  for  his  genertd  defence  upon  the  facts,  leaving  the 
law  to  his  counsel.  He  spoke  two  hours  and  a  half.  The  hard  and  prejudiced 
Principal  of  Glasgow  University  says, "  He  repeated  nought  new  but  the  best 
of  his  former  answers ;  and,  in  the  end,  after  some  lashness  and  fagging,  he 
made  such  ane  pathetic  oration,  for  ane  half  hour,  as  ever  comedian  did  upon 
a  stage.  The  matter  and  expression  was  exceeding  brave :  doubtless,  if  he 
Had  grace  or  civil  goodness,  he  is  a  most  eloquent  man.  The  speech  you  have 
it  here  in  print.  One  passage  made  it  most  spoken  of ;  his  breaking  off  in 
weeping  and  silence,  when  he  spoke  of  his  first  wife."  Whitelocke,  to  whom 
we  owe  many  of  the  most  interesting  memorials  of  this  great  time,  has  pre- 
served this  peroration  in  a  less  perishable  form  than  that  of  the  "  Diurnal'* 
which  Baillie  transmitted  to  his  Scottish  friends : 

"  My  Lords,  it  is  hard  to  be  questioned  upon  a  law  which  cannot  be  shown. 
Where  hath  this  fire  lain  hid  so  many  hundreds  of  years,  witoout  any  smoke 
to  discover  it,  till  it  thus  burst  forth  to  consume  me  and  my  children  P  That 
punishment  should  precede  promulgation  of  a  law, — ^to  be  punished  by  a  law 
subsequent  to  the  fact,  is  extreme  hard :  what  man  can  be  safe  if  this  be 
admitted  ?  My  Lords,  it  is  hard  in  another  respect,  that  there  should  be  no 
token  set,  by  which  we  should  know  this  offence,  no  admonition  by  which  we 
should  avoid  it.  If  a  man  pass  the  Thames  in  a  boat,  and  split  upon  an 
anchor,  and  no  buoy  be  floating  to  discoTer  it^  he  who  owneth  the  anchor  shaD 
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make  Batisfaction ;  but  if  a  buoy  be  set  there,  every  man  paaseth  at  his  own 
peril.  Now,  where  is  the  mark,  where  the  token  upon  this  crime,  to  declare 
it  to  be  high  ti^easonP  My  Lords,  be  pleased  to  give  that  regard  to  the 
peerage  of  England  as  never  to  expose  yourselves  to  such  moot  poiuts,  to  such 
^constructive  interpretations  of  laws :  If  there  must  be  a  trial  of  wits,  let  the 
subject-matter  be  of  somewhat  else  than  the  lives  and  honours  of  peers. — It 
will  be  wisdom  for  yourselves,  for  your  posterity,  and  for  the  whole  kingdom, 
to  cast  into  the  fire  these  bloody  and  mysterious  volumes  of  constructive  and 
.arbitrary  treason,  as  the  Christians  did  their  books  of  curious  arts,  and  betake 
yourselves  to  the  plain  letter  of  the  law,  that  telleth  us  what  is,  and  what  is 
not  treason,  without  being  more  ambitious  to  be  more  learned  in  the  art  of 
killing  than  our  forefathers.  It  is  now  full  two  hundred  and  forty  years  since 
jLBj  man  was  touched  for  this  alleged  crime,  to  this  height,  before  myself: 
Let  us  not  awaken  those  sleeping  lions  to  our  destructions  by  raking  up  a  few 
musty  records  that  have  lain  by  the  walls  so  many  ages  forgotten  or  neglected. 
May  your  Lordships  please  not  to  add  this  to  my  other  misfortunes :  Let  not 
a  precedent  be  derived  from  me  so  disadvantageous  as  this  will  be  in  the  con- 
«equence  to  the  whole  kingdom.  Do  not  through  me,  wound  the  interest  of 
the  commonwealth;  and,  however  these  gentlemen  say  they  speak  for  the 
•commonwealth,  yet,  in  this  particular,  I  indeed  speak  for  it,  and  show  the 
inconveniences  and  mischiefs  that  will  fall  upon  it.  Por,  as  it  is  said  in  the 
•statute,  1  Hen.  lY.,  no  man  will  know  what  to  do  or  say  for  fear  of  such 
penalties.  Do  not  put,  my  Lords,  such  difficulties  upon  ministers  of  state, 
that  men  of  wisdom,  of  honour,  and  of  fortune,  may  not  with  cheerfulness  and 
safety  be  employed  for  the  public :  If  you  weigh  and  measure  them  by  grains 
and  scruples,  the  public  affairs  of  the  kingdom  will  lie  waste ;  no  man  will 
meddle  with  them  who  hath  anything  to  lose. 

''  My  Lords,  I  have  troubled  you  longer  than  I  should  have  done,  were  it 
not  for  the  interest  these  dear  pledges  a  saint  in  heaven  left  me." — Here  he 
paused  and  shed  a  few  tears. — "  What  I  forfeit  for  myself  is  nothing ;  but 
that  my  indiscretion  should  extend  to  my  posterity  woundeth  me  to  the  very 
soul.  You  will  pardon  my  infirmity ;  something  I  should  have  added,  but  am 
jiot  able,  therefore  let  it  pass.  And  now,  my  Lords,  for  myself,  I  have  been 
by  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  taught  that  the  afflictions  of  this  present 
life  are  not  to  be  compared  to  the  eternal  weight  of  glory  which  shall  be 
revealed  hereafter.  And  so,  my  Lords,  even  so,  with  all  tranquillity  of  mind 
I  freely  submit  myself  to  your  judgment ;  and  whether  that  judgment  be  of 
life  or  death, '  Te  Deum  laudamus.*  " 

When  we  read  these  burning  words,  we  can  easily  believe  the  statement 
of  May,  that  the  ladies  in  the  galleries  were  all  on  Strafibrd*s  side.  ''  So 
.great,"  he  says,  "  was  the  favour  and  love  which  they  openly  expressed  to 
him,  that  some  could  not  but  think  of  that  verse, 

**  Non  foniKwiiB  ent,  8«d  erat  faonndos  Ulysaet ; 
£t  tamen  nquoreas  tonit  amore  Deas.** 

^ever  was  quotation  more  happy.  Strafford  was  not  beautiful,  but  he  was 
the  eloquent  Ulysses,  who  bent  the  sea-goddesses  to  his  love.  After  such 
jippeal8--not  only  to  *'  the  pity  proper  to  their  sex,*'  which  May  attributes  to 
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Strafford's  fair  friends,  but  appeals  to  all  who  could  be  moved  bj  natural  sym^ 
patby  towards  a  man  bearing  up  so  bravely  in  the  presence  of  imminent  dan* 
ger  and  under  the  pressure  of  disease, — ^the  majestic  periods  of  Pym*8  reply 
would  loll  dull  and  cold.  Even  now  Strafford  touches  the  heart,  whilst  Fym 
holds  the  understanding  in  his  powerful  grasp.  There  never  was  a  grander 
scene  in  the  ancient  world  of  "  famous  orators  *' — ^not  when  Demosthenes 
**  fulmined  "  against  Philip,  and  Catiline  trembled  before  Cicero— than  when 
Fym,  in  the  presence  of  the  king  of  England,  proclaimed  that  treason  against 
the  people  was  treason  against  the  throne,  and  intimated  that  the  sovereign  who- 
abetted  such  treason  was  not  himself  safe  from  **  a  miserable  end."  We  may 
drop  a  tear  for  the  fate  of  Strafford ;  but  we  should  ill  deserve  the  freedom 
which  we  enjoy  under  a  constitutional  monarchy,  if  we  did  not  feel  how  much 
we  owe  to  the  noble  assertion  of  the  dominion  of  law  over  arbitrary  power 
which  Fym  then  sent  forth  into  the  heart  of  England : 

"  The  law  hath  a  power  to  prevent,  to  restrain,  to  repair  evils.  Without 
this,  all  kinds  of  mischief  and  distempers  will  break  in  upon  a  state.  It  is 
the  law  that  doth  entitle  the  king  to  the  allegiance  and  service  of  his  people ; 
it  entitles  the  people  to  the  protection  and  justice  of  the  king.  It  is  Gt>d 
alone  who  subsists  by  himself;  all  other  things  subsist  in  a  mutual  depend* 
ence  and  relation.  He  was  a  wisie  man  that  said  that  the  king  subsisted  by 
the  field  that  is  tilled ;  it  is  the  labour  of  the  people  that  supports  the  crown. 
If  you  take  away  the  protection  of  the  king,  the  vigour  and  cheerfulness  of 
allegiance  will  be  taken  away,  though  the  obligation  remain.  The  law  is  the 
boundary,  the  measure,  betwixt  the  king's  prerogative  and  the  people's 
liberty.  Whilst  these  move  in  their  own  orbs,  they  are  a  support  and  a 
security  to  one  another, — the  prerogative  a  cover  and  defence  to  the  liberty 
of  the  people,  and  the  people  by  their  liberty  enabled  to  be  a  foundation  tO" 
the  prerogative.  But  if  these  bounds  be  so  removed  that  they  enter  into  con* 
testation  and  conflict,  one  of  these  mischiefs  must  ensue, — ^if  the  prerogative 
of  the  king  overwhelm  the  people,  it  will  be  turned  into  tyranny ;  if  liberty 
imdermine  the  prerogative,  it  will  grow  into  anarchy." 

There  was  not  a  man  in  that  great  assembly  who  could  refuse  assent  to 
the  truth  of  these  words.  Happy  would  it  have  been ;  much  misery  would 
have  been  spared ;  we  might  have  reached  in  1641  what  we  were  struggling 
for  till  1688,  had  these  oracular  sentences  been  equally  the  guide  of  prince 
and  people.  Charles  must  have  started  at  the  prophetic  warning  which 
followed : — 

"Arbitrary  power  is  dangerous  to  the  king's  person,  and  dangerous  to  his 
crown.  It  is  apt  to  cherish  ambition,  usurpation,  and  oppression,  in  great 
men,  and  to  beget  sedition  and  discontent  in  the  people ;  and  both  these  have 
been,  and  in  reason  must  ever  be,  causes  of  great  trouble  and  alteration  to 
princes  and  states.  If  the  histories  of  those  eastern  countries  be  perused^ 
where  princes  order  their  affairs  according  to  the  mischievous  principles  of 
the  earl  of  Strafford,  loose  and  absolved  from  all  rules  of  government,  they 
will  be  found  to  be  firequent  in  combustions,  full  of  massacres,  and  of  the 
tragical  ends  of  princes.  If  any  man  shall  look  into  their  own  stories,  in  the 
times  when  the  laws  were  most  neglected,  he  shall  find  them  full  of  commo- 
tions, of  civil  distempers,  whereby  the  kings  that  then  reigned  were  always 
kept  in  want  and  distress  ;  the  people  consumed  by  dvil  wars ;  and  by  such 
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miserable  counsels  as  these  some  of  our  princes  have  been  brought  to  such  a 
miserable  end  as  no  honest  heart  can  remember  without  horror,  and  a^  earnest 
prayer  that  it  may  never  be  so  again." 

Again  and  again  Pym  asserted  his  leading  principle,  that  the  offences  of 
Strafford  constituted  the  crime  of  treason,  inasmuch  as  he  had  "  endeavoured 
by  his  words,  actions,  and  counsels,  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland,  and  to  introduce  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  government.*' 
By  the  wise  law  of  the  reign  of  Edward  YI.,  all  treasons  were  reduced  to  the 
standard  of  the  statute  of  Edward  III.,  under  which  the  offence  was  clearly 
defined  as  comprising  seven  distinct  heads — I,  compassing  the  death  of  king, 
queen,  or  their  heir ;  2,  the  offence  which  was  alleged  against  the  two  wives 
of  Henry  YIII.,  and  those  implicated  with  them ;  3  and  4,  levying  war 
against  the  king,  and  adhering  to  the  king's  enemies ;  5  and  6,  counterfeiting 
the  king's  seal,  and  counterfeiting  the  king's  money ;  7,  slaying  the  king's 
chancellor,  treasurer,  or  justices.  Pym's  interpretation  of  treason  appears, 
therefore,  a  somewhat  forced  inference  from  the  actions  and  counsels  of 
Strafford.  And  yet,  fanciful  as  it  may  sound,  there  is  reason  in  this  grand 
declamation :  ''  ShaU  it  be  treason  to  embase  the  king's  coin,  though  but  a 
piece  of  twelvepence  or  sixpence  P  And  must  it  not  needs  be  the  effect  of  a 
greater  treason  to  embase  the  spirit  of  his  subjects,  and  to  set  up  a  stamp 
and  character  of  servitude  upon  them,  whereby  they  shall  be  disabled  to  do 
anything  for  the  service  of  the  king  and  commonwealth  P"  It  is  natural  that 
we  should  question  the  justice  of  such  an  extension  of  a  definite  statute. 
Mr.  Hallam,  however,  thus  qualifies  our  doubts :  **  We  are  not  to  suppose 
that  the  charges  against  this  minister  appeared  so  evidently  to  fall  short  of 
high  treason,  according  to  the  apprehension  of  that  age,  as  in  later  times  has 
usually  been  taken  for  granted ;"  and  he  points  out  what  we  shall  have 
presently  to  notice,  that  the  judges  were  of  opinion  that,  upon  the  articles 
held  by  the  Peers  to  be  proved  against  Strafford,  he  deserved  to  undergo  the 
penalties  of  the  law. 

The  close  of  this  great  trial  in  Westminster  Hall  was  dramatic,  in  the 
highest  sense  of  that  word.  Pym  wound  up  his  speech  with  this  appalling 
denunciation : — 

'*  The  forfeitures  inflicted  for  treason,  by  our  law,  are  of  life,  honour,  and 
estate,  even  all  that  can  be  forfeited ;  and  this  prisoner  having  committed  so 
many  treasons,  although  he  should  pay  all  these  forfeitures,  will  be  still  a 
debtor  to  the  commonwealth.  Nothing  can  be  more  equal  than  that  he 
should  perish  by  the  justice  of  that  law  which  he  would  have  subverted. 
Neither  will  this  be  a  new  way  of  blood.  There  are  marks  enough  to  trace 
this  law  to  the  very  original  of  this  kingdom ;  and  if  it  hath  not  been  put  in 
execution,  as  he  allegeth,  these  two  hundred  and  forty  years,  it  was  not  for 
want  of  law,  but  that  all  that  time  hath  not  bred  a  man  bold  enough  to  com- 
mit such  crimes  as  these."  * 

Pym  had  a  few  more  formal  words  to  utter,  but  having  turned  round,  hia 
eyes  met  those  of  Strafford,  who  was  intently  gazing  on  his  accuser— the 
friend  of  his  earlier  years — hia  associate  in  the  great  struggle  which  produced 

*  The  antliority  for  Pym's  speech  is  Roshworih.    Tb  undenlMid  its  power,  it  ihoiild  be  xesd 
oomplete  in  Mr.  Fonter's  ''life  of  Pym.** 
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tlie  Petition  of  Bight,  which  Charles  ^d  hia  ministen  trampled  upon.*  The 
ancient  .friend,  whose  blood  the  accuser  had  demanded  in  the  name  of  his 
countiy,  had  said,  in  one  passage  of  his  defence,  "  It  pierces  mj  heart,  though 
not  with  guilt  yet  with  sorrow,  that  in  my  grey  hairs  I  should  be  so  misunder- 
stood  by  the  companions  of  my  youth."  Their  eyes  met.  Pym  £dtered. 
The  unimaginative  Baillie  thus  describes,  and  accounts  for,  the  sudden  failure 
of  the  great  orator :  '*  To  humble  the  man,  OtoA  let  his  memory  fail  him  a 
little  before  the  end.  His  papers  he  looked  on,  but  they  could  not  help  him 
to  a  point  or  two,  bo  he  behoved  to  pass  them.*'t 

The  Bill  of  Attainder  of  the  earl  of  Strafford  was  passed  by  the  Com- 
mons on  the  21st  of  April.  Fifty-nine  members  voted  against  it  out  of  a 
house  of  two  hundred  and  sixty-three.  Amongst  them  was  lord  Bigby,  son 
of  the  earl  of  Bristol.  Although  he  described  Strafford  as  **  that  grand 
apostate  to  the  commonwealth,  who  must  not  expect  to  be  pardoned  in  this 
world  till  he  be  dispatched  to  the  other,**  he  said,  "  and  yet,  let  me  tell  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  hand  must  not  be  to  that  dispatch.  I  protest,  as  my  con- 
science stands  informed,  I  had  rather  it  were  off.'*  The  BiU  was  carried  to  the 
Upper  House  by  Pym,  with  a  message  ''  that  it  was  a  Bill  that  highly  con- 
cerned the  Commonwealth  in  the  expediting  of  it."  The  king  then  went  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  stated  that  he  had  been  present  during  the  whole 
trial  of  Strafford ;  that  he  could  not  condemn  him  of  high-treason ;  but,  said 
he,  '*  I  must  confess  for  matter  of  misdemeanours,  I  am  so  clear  in  that»  that 
though  I  will  not  chalk  out  the  way,  yet  let  me  tell  you,  that  I  do  think  my 
lord  Strafford  is  not  fit  hereafter  to  serve  me  or  the  commonwealth  in  any 
place  of  trust,  no,  not  so  much  as  that  of  a  constable.**  This  interference 
was  offensive  to  the  Commons,  who  deemed  it  a  breach  of  privilege  for  the 
kiog  to  take  notice  of  any  Bill  during  its  passage  through  Parliament.  There 
were  other  circumstances  ill-calculated  to  allay  the  temper  of  the  Commons 
or  the  people.  Bumours,  afterwards  distinctly  proved  not  to  be  without 
foundation,  were  rife,  of  a  plot  to  bring  up  the  army  from  the  north  to  over- 
awe the  parliament,  and  to  effect  the  release  of  Strafford.  Preachers  in  the 
city  poured  forth  invectives  against  the  "great  delinquent."  Multitudes 
thronged  the  approaches  to  the  House  of  Lords,  demanding  "  Justice."  The 
names  of  the  fifty-nine  members  of  the  Commons  who  had  voted  against  the 
Bill  of  Attainder  were  placarded  as  "  Straffordians,  or  betrayers  of  their 
country."  The  Peers,  cousulting  with  the  judges  whether  some  of  the 
articles  against  Strafford,  which  they  considered  proved,  amounted  to  treason, 
received  an  unanimous  opinion  that  he  had  incurred  the  penalties  which  the 
law  awarded  to  that  crime.  The  articles  of  treason  which  the  Peers  deemed 
proved,  were,  the  fifteenth,  which  charged  the  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland  with 
raising  money  on  his  own  authority,  and  quartering  troops  on  the  people  of 
Lreland,  in  order  to  compel  obedience  to  his  unlawful  requisitions ;  and  the 
nineteenth,  that  which  charged  him  with  imposing  an  unlawful  oath  on  the 

• 

♦  Ante,  p.  Sd7. 

+  Baillie  describes  this  eondading  oration  as  '*  one  of  the  most  eloquent,  vise,  tme  speeehes, 
that  erer  we  heard,  or  I  think  shall  ever  hear.**  M.  Qnixot,  referring  to  the  aathority  of  the 
**  State  Trials,'*  si^s  that  Pym  read  a  prepared  answer,  without  being  listened  to  by  any  one  ; 
and  that  the  look  of  soom  which  Strafford  gaye  him  made  him  £alter  at  the  beginning  of  his 
tpeeoh,  *' which  he  had  great  difficulty  in  delivering.** 
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Scots  in  Ireland.    In  a  houso  of  forty-five,  twenty-six  Peers  voted  Strafford 
guilty,  and  passed  the  Bill  of  Attainder. 

Whilst  this  question  was  under  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Com- 
mons were  singularly  moved  by  the  disclosures  which  were  made  of  the  king's 
own  participation  in  the  design  "  to  disaffect  the  army  to  the  Parliament ;  " 
to  bring  it  up  from  the  north  with  the  view  to  place  absolute  power  in  the 
Crown.  Goring,  a  colonel  in  the  army,  having  taken  umbrage  at  some  pre- 
ference shown  to  Percy,  a  brother-conspirator,  disclosed  the  plan  to  lord 
Newark,  who  revealed  it  to  other  lords,  through  whom  it  reached  the  indefati- 
gable John  Pym.  He  brought  the  whole  matter  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  evidence  of  this  plot,  though  by  no  means  definite  or  conclusive, 
was  BufBcient  to  prove  that  the  king  had  listened  to  a  proposal  of  appealing 
to  a  military  force  to  control  the  representatives  of  the  people.  In  the 
Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Motteville,  who  states  that  she  had  the  information 
from  the  queen  herself,  there  is  a  relation  of  this  army  plot,  which  is  described 
as  a  meritorious  design,  carried  on  at  the  desire  of  the  king  and  queen.  Hen- 
rietta's favourite,  Jermyn,  was  deeply  implicated  in  it.  Even  with  the  im- 
perfect knowledge  which  the  Commons  possessed  of  this  somewhat  wild 
scheme  of  the  courtiers,  combined  with  the  fact  that  Strafibrd  had  offered 
twenty  thousand  pounds  to  sir  William  Balfour,  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  to 
permit  his  escape,  we  can  scarcely  wonder  at  their  immediate  adoption  of  strong 
measures.  Their  first  resolution  was  to  draw  up  a  Protestation,  under  oath 
to  defend  the  Protestant  Church,  his  majesty's  person  and  power,  the  privi- 
leges of  parliament,  and  the  lawful  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people.  This 
was  immediately  sworn  to  and  signed  by  every  member  present ;  was  sent  to 
the  House  of  Peers,  who  all  signed  except  two ;  and  was  circulated  for  general 
signature  through  the  kingdom.  This  Protestation  became  a  touchstone  of 
opinions.  Some  months  after,  four  thousand  Buckinghamshire  petitioners 
rode  to  London  with  a  copy  of  the  Protestation  stuck  in  each  man's  hat. 
But  the  Protestation  was  of  far  less  consequence  than  a  short  bill  which  was 
carried  in  this  moment  of  alarm.  Earlier  in  the  session  an  Act  had  passed 
•*for  the  prevention  of  inconveniences  happening  by  the  long  intermission  of 
parliament ; "  but  the  Bill  which  immediately  followed  the  Protestation, — 
"  to  prevent  inconvenience  which  may  happen  by  the  untimely  adjourning, 
proroguing,  or  dissolving  this  present  parliament," — made  the  Parliament 
itself  the  sole  arbiter  of  its  own  duration.  The  royal  assent  was  given  by 
commission  to  this  Bill  on  the  10th  of  May.  On  the  same  day,  the  same 
commissioners  consented  to  the  Bill  of  Attainder  against  the  earl  of  Strafibrd. 
On  the  11th  of  May,  the  king  sent  a  letter  to  the  Lords  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  in  which  he  desired  that  a  conference  might  take  place  with  the 
Commons,  to  the  intent,  he  said,  that  '*  both  Houses  of  Parliament  consent, 
for  my  sake,  that  I  should  moderate  the  severity  of  the  law  in  so  important 
a  case."  This  extraordinary  postscript  was  added : — '*  If  he  must  die,  it  were 
charity  to  reprieve  him  until  Saturday."  Strafford  had  generously  written  a 
tetter  to  the  king  to  set  his  "  conscience  at  liberty,"  so  as  to  allow  him  t  j 
pass  the  Bill  of  Attainder, ''  for  prevention  of  evils  which  may  happen  by  your 
refusal."  But  it  is  clear  that  the  earl,  who  thus  gave  this  last  proof  of  his 
fidelity,  expected  another  result ;  for  he  exclaimed,  when  it  was  announced  to 
him  that  the  king  had  passed  the  Bill,  "  Put  not  your  trust  in  princes."     It 
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is  unnecessary  here  to  enter  into  the  question  of  the  weakness  or  wickedness 
of  the  king  in  consenting  to  the  sacrifice  of  Strafford.  Charles  held  it,  in 
the  suhsequent  struggle  of  his  life,  as  his  one  great  fault, — ^that  which  was 
justly  punished  by  Heaven  in  his  misfortunes.  Strafford  met  his  fkte  with 
the  same  resolution  which  had  characterised  the  public  actions  of  his  life. 
He  walked  to  the  scaffold,  says  Eushworth,  a  spectator  of  the  scene,  with  the 
step  and  manner  of  *'  a  general  marching  at  the  head  of  an  army,  to  breathe 
victory,  rather  than  those  of  a  condemned  man,  to  undergo  the  sentence  of 
death.*'  As  he  passed  the  window  of  the  room  in  which  Laud  was  confined, 
he  asked  the  blessing  of  the  archbishop,  and  moving  on  exclaimed,  **  God  pro- 
tect your  innocency.*'  The  firm  yet  modest  demeanour  of  the  great  earl 
produced  little  mitigation  of  the  dislike  of  the  people.  '*  In  the  evening  of 
the  day  wherein  he  was  executed,  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  joy  that 
possibly  could  be  expressed  ran  through  the  whole  town,  and  countries 
hereabout ;  and  many,  that  came  up  to  town  on  purpose  to  see  the  execution, 
rode  in  triumph  back,  and  with  all  expressions  of  joy,  through  every  town 
they  went,  crying,  '  His  head  is  off,  his  head  is  off.*  **  Warwick,  the  sealous 
adherent  of  the  court,  tells  this,  ''  to  show  how  mad  the  whole  people  were, 
especially  in  and  about  this  then  bloody  and  brutish  city,  London."  * 

.  ♦  Wai^ck,  "Memoir%"  p.  164. 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Act  for  the  non-dissolution  of  parliament — Jealousy  of  the  Commons— Principal  legislative 
measures — Ship-money  ;  Star-chamber ;  Local  arbitrary  Courts  ;  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission ;  Forests ;  Writs  for  knighthood — Knglish  and  Scottish  armies  disbanded — The 
king  goes  to  Scotland — Intrigues  with  Montrose — Parliament  re-assembles — Tho  Irish 
Insurrection — ^The  king's  progress  to  London — Debate  on  the  Remonstrance — The  king^s 
entertainment  in  the  city — Struggle  of  parties — The  Bemonstrance  presented — The  king 
at  Whitehall — Tumults — Protest,  and  committal  of  twelve  bishops — ^Articles  of  treason 
exhibited  against  lord  Kimbolton  and  five  members  of  the  Commons — The  king  attemptfl 
to  seize  the  five  members — The  Bouse  adjourned. 

The  consent  of  the  king  to  tlie  bill  for  the  attainder  of  Strafford,  and  to 
the  measure  which  was  afterwards  called  *'The  Act  for  tlie  Perpetual 
Parliament,"  can  scarcely  be  attributed  to  anj  other  feeling  than  a  sense  of 
his  immediate  weakness.  Mr.  Hallam  imputes  Charles's  ready  acquiescence 
in  this  parliamentary  bill,  to  his  own  shame  and  the  queen's  consternation  at 
the  discovery  of  the  army  plot.*  Lord  Clarendon  says,  "  after  the  passing 
these  two  bills,  the  temper  and  spirit  of  tho  people,  both  within  and  without 
the  walls  of  the  two  Houses,  grew  marvellous  calm  and  composed."  f  The 
Parliament  now  went  boldly  and  steadily  forward  in  the  work  of  reform.  A 
subsidy  and  a  poll-tax  were  granted ;  but  another  subsidy  of  tonnage  and 
poundage  was  granted  for  a  very  limited  time,  from  May  25  to  July  15  ;  so 
that  the  Commons  might  exercise  the  right  of  renewal,  according  to  circum- 
stances. This  subsidy  was  renewed,  by  subsequent  Acts,  until  July  2, 1642. 
It  is  difBcult  to  blame  them  for  this  excessive  jealousy  of  the  designs  of  tho 
Crown.  The  bill  for  triennial  parliaments  was  absolutely  necessary,  to  take 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  king  the  power  to  govern  again  without  a  parliament. 
The  more  unconstitutional  measure  of  preventing  the  dissolution  of  parlia* 
ment  by  the  king  without  its  own  consent,  thus  rendering  the  Commons 
independent  of  the  Crown  and  of  their  own  constituents,  cannot  be  justified 


•  "Constitutiomd  ffistory,"  c.  9. 


t  "BebeUion,"  vol.  I  p.  459,  ed.  1826. 
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upon  any  principle  consistent  with  the  just  balance  of  the  monarchical  and 
democratic  interests  in  the  State.  Nothing  but  a  wdl-grounded  suspicion  of 
the  designs  of  the  king  could  have  induced  both  Houses  hastily  to  pass  such 
a  measure,  upon  the  simple  allegation  that  money  could  not  be  borrowed 
under  the  authority  of  parliament  if  there  was  a  prospect  of  its  being  suddenly 
dissolved.  **  It  is  impossible  to  think,"  writes  sir  Philip  Warwick,  "  how  so 
intelligent  a  person  as  this  king  was,  should  by  any  persuasiona,  which 
certainly  were  great  on  the  queen's  side,  or  treachery,  which  certainly  was 
great  on  the  side  of  many  of  his  great  courtiers,  be  induced  thus  to  divest 
himself  of  all  majesty  and  power."  *  The  queen,  under  the  influence  of 
terror,  as  some  have  believed,  but  more  probably  with  the  hope  of  procuring 
the  interference  of  foreign  powers  to  restore  the  absolute  authority  of  Charles, 
was  preparing  to  leave  the  country.  The  princess  royal  was  betrothed  to  the 
eldest  son  of  the  prince  of  Orange.  A  secret  article  of  the  treaty  stipulated 
that  the  priuce  should  assist  the  king,  if  the  disputes  with  his  Parliament 
came  to  an  open  rupture.  The  queen,  a  few  months  later,  alleging  her  ill- 
health,  wished  to  seek  a  remedy  in  the  Spa-waters.  Upon  the  remonstrance 
of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  she  consented  to  remain  in  England.  Amidst 
the  contradictory  and  obscure  traces  of  court  secrets,  one  thing  is  manifest — 
that  there  was  not  the  slightest  approach  to  a  real  union  between  the  king 
and  the  Parliament  for  the  public  good.  The  royal  concessions  were  made 
with  a  sort  of  recklessness  wluch  argues  that  there  was  a  hope  and  belief  that 
they  might  become  nugatory  under  some  turn  of  fortune.  The  suspicions  of 
the  Commons  were  never  wholly  set  at  rest. 

In  the  great  legislative  measures  of  this  session,  the  Houses  were  invariably 
anxious  to  rest  their  reforms  upon  the  ancient  foundations  of  law  and  liberty. 
Thus  in  the  Statute  granting  Tonnage  and  Poundage,  it  is  declared  and 
enacted,  "  That  it  is  and  hath  been  the  ancient  right  of  the  subjects  of  this 
realm,  that  no  subsidy,  custom,  impost,  or  other  charge  whatsoever  ought  or 
may  be  laid  or  imposed  upon  any  merchandise,  exported  or  imported  by 
subjects,  denizens,  or  aliens,  without  common  consent  in  Parliament."  t  In 
"  An  Act  for  the  declaring  unlawful  and  void  the  late  proceedings  touching 
ship-money,"  it  is  declared  that  the  writs  and  judgments  thereupon  '^  were  and 
are  contrary  to  and  against  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm,  the  right  of 
property,  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  former  resolutions  in  parliament,  and  the 
Petition  of  £.ight  made  in  the  third  year  of  the  reign  of  his  majesty  that  now 
is."  ^  Again  and  again  the  principle  of  arbitrary  taxation  was  made  to  hear 
its  death-knell.  In  the  Act  for  dissolving  the  Court  of  Star  Chamber  and 
taking  away  the  whole  of  its  powers,  all  the  ancient  statutes,  including  the 
Great  Charter,  which  declare  that  no  freeman  shall  be  imprisoned  or  con- 
demned but  by  judgment  of  his  peers,  or  by  the  law  of  the  land,  are  recited ; 
and  it  is  affirmed  that  the  authority  of  the  Star  Chamber,  imder  the  Statute 
of  Henry  YII.,  has  been  abused,  and  the  decrees  of  the  Court  have  been 
found  "  to  be  an  intolerable  burthen  to  the  subjects,  and  the  means  to  intro- 
duce an  arbitrary  power  and  government."  §  This  Statute  not  only  abolishes 
the  Court  of  Star  Chamber,  but  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Courts  of  the  Marches 

•  *•  Mmoirs,"  p.  181.  t  16  Ow.  L  c.  8. 
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of  "Wales,  of  the  Xortbem  Parts,  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  of  the 
County  Palatine  of  Chester.  Under  these  arbitrary  Courts  one-third  of  the 
people  had  been  deprived  of  the  protection  of  Common-law,  and  were  at  the 
mercy  of  such  local  despots  as  Strafford. 

In  the  Act  for  abolishing  the  Court  of  High  Commission,  it  is  maintained 
that,  under  the  Statute  of  the  first  of  Elizabeth  "  concerning  commissioners  for 
causes  ecclesiastical,  **  the  commissioners  '*  have  to  the  great  and  insufferable 
wrong  and  oppression  of  the  king's  subjects  used  to  fine  and  imprison  them, 
and  to  exercise  other  authority  not  belonging  to  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction.'* 
The  Act  of  abolition  goes  farther,  and  takes  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts 
the  power  to  inflict  temporal  penalties  for  spiritual  offences.*  The  "  Act  for 
the  certainty  of  forests,  and  of  the  meres,  meets,  limits,  and  bounds  of  the 
forests,"  goes  back  to  the  days  of  Edward  I.  as  to  ancient  boundaries,  and, 
reprehending  their  real  or  pretended  extension  confines  forests  within  such 
limits  as  were  recognised  in  the  twentieth  year  of  James  1. 1  In  '*  An  Act 
for  preventing  vexatious  proceedings  touching  the  order  of  knighthood," 
reference  is  made  to  an  ancient  usage  that  men  seised  of  lands  to  the  yearly 
value  of  forty  pounds  might  be  compelled  to  take  upon  themselves  the  order 
of  knighthood,  or  else  to  make  fine ;  but  it  declares  that  many  have  been  put 
to  grievous  fines  and  vexations,  for  declining  to  receive  the  same  dignity, 
being  wholly  unfit  for  it  in  esiate  or  quality.  In  all  these  enactments  for 
the  removal  of  great  oppressions,  constant  reference  is  had  to  the  origin  of 
the  abuses.  There  is  no  unreasoning  pretext  for  their  abolition,  as  if  the 
subject  were  to  be  benefited  by  arbitrarily  curtailing  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown.  Clarendon  fully  admits  all  the  abuses  which  these  enactments  swept 
away ;  and  yet,  in  the  spirit  of  that  ignoble  belief  which  he  has  done  so 
much  to  perpetuate,  that  justice  to  the  subject  can  only  be  derived  from  the 
favour  of  the  sovereign,  he  says,  of  these  Acts  of  Parliament,  that  they  "  will 
be  acknowledged  by  an  uncorrupted  posterity,  to  be  everlasting  monuments 
of  the  king's  princely  and  fatherly  affection  to  his  people."  J  Much  more 
rationally  do  we  now  feel  that,  "  in  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the  enactments 
of  1641,  the  monarchy  lost  nothing  that  it  had  anciently  possessed  ;  and  the 
balance  of  our  constitution  might  seem  rather  to  have  been  restored  to  its 
former  equipoise  than  to  have  undergone  any  fresh  change.'*  §  It  is  to  the 
Long  Parliament,  in  this  triumphant  session,  that  we  owe  a  new  era  of  civil 
liberty.  If  they  had  rested  here  in  their  great  work,  they  would  have  placed 
the  political  rights  of  Englishmen  upon  the  broad  foundation  upon  which  the 
national  greatness  and  security  has  been  since  built  up.  Other  questions, 
incident  to  the  particular  crisis,  prevented  that  concord  between  the  sovereign 
and  the  people  upon  which  the  safety  of  the  monarchy  must  rest. 

The  pacification  with  Scotland  was  concluded  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  || 
and  by  another  Act,  the  sum  of  800,000/.  was  agreed  '*  to  be  given  for  a 
friendly  assistance  and  relief  towards  the  supply  of  the  losses  and  necessities 
of  our  brethren  of  Scotland."  ^  On  the  10th  of  August  the  king  left 
London  for  Scotland.    On  the  9th  of  September  the  Parliament  adjourned. 

♦  16  Cap.  L  c.  14.  t  16  Car.  L  c.  16. 
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Charles  had  inanifeBted  great  impatience  to  proceed  to  Scotland.     On  hit 
journey  he  passed  through  the  English  army  in  the  north,  which  was  dis- 
banding ;  and  he  dined  at  Newcastle  with  Lesley,  the  general  of  the  Scottish 
army,  which  was  returning  home.    The  king  was  accompanied  by  two  com- 
missioners named  by  the  Lords,  and  four  named  by  the  Commons,  amongst 
whom  was  Hampden.    Clarendon  calls  them  **  spies."    There  was  no  dis- 
courtesy between  Charles  and  these  commissioners ;  but  they  were  evidently 
there  to  watch  and  counteract  his  secret  designs.    The  king  had  met  the 
Scottish  Parliament ;  had  sanctioned  all  their  proceedings  even  to  the  aboli- 
tion of  episcopacy ;  and  seemed  bent  upon  securing  the  affections  of  the 
nation  by  swearing  to  the  terms  of  the  Covenant,  and  attending  the  presby- 
terian  worship.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  was  plotting  to  destroy  those 
whom  he  chose  to  consider  as  his  personal  enemies.    Montrose  had  been  in 
correspondence  with  the  king.    Argyle  had  intercepted  a  letter  in  cypher,  and 
the  Parliament  had  imprisoned  the  daring  man  who  was  now  the  great  sup- 
porter of  the  old  order  of  affairs  in  the  Scottish  Church  and  State.    Montrose 
contrived  to  correspond  with  Charles,  through  one  of  his  pages,  offering  to  pro- 
duce proofs  of  the  secret  communications  of  Hamilton  and  Argyle,  with 
Hampden,  Pym,  and  other  parliamentary  leaders,  to  bring  the  Scottish  army 
into  England  in  1640.    Hamilton  and  Argyle,  having  learnt  that  they  were 
in  danger  of  liberty  or  life,  absented  themselves.    For  Montrose  had  endea- 
voured to  persuade  the  king  to  arrest  them,  and  if  resistance  was  made,  to 
remove  them  by  assassination.    Such  was  political  and  religious  hatred,  when 
mixed  up  with  the  semi-barbarism  of  Scottish  clanship.      Clarendon  says, 
"  the  king  abhorred  that  expedient."     There  was  great  alarm  in  Edinburgh ; 
but  the  king  and  the  Scottish  parliament  thought  it  wise  to  accommodate 
matters ;  and  the  nobles  returned  to  receive  marks  of  honour  from  Charles. 
But  Hampden  and  the  other  commissioners  saw  the  danger  with  which  they 
might  be  threatened.    "  The  leaders,"  says  M.  Guizot,  '*  thought  their  former 
relations  with  the  Scottish  insurgents  had  been  pardoned,  together  with  the 
rebellion  itself,  by  the  last  treaty  of  peace."     It  was  natural  that  they  should 
so  think.    The  Act  of  Parliament  for  the  pacification  has  these  express 
words :  ''  It  is  expedient  for  making  the  peace  and  unity  of  his  Majesty's 
dominions  the  more  firm  and  faithful,  and  that  his  Majesty's  countenance 
against  all  fears  may  shine  upon  them  all  the  more  comfortably,  that  an  Act  of 
Pacification  and  Oblivion  be  made  in  the  Parliament  of  all  the  three  kingdoms 
for  burying  in  forgetfulness  all  acts  of  hostility,  whether  betwixt  the  king 
and  his  subjects  or  between  subject  and  subject,  or  which  may  be  conceived 
to  arise  upon  the  coming  of  any  English  army  against  Scotland,  or  the  coming 
of  the  Scottish  army  into  England,  or  upon  any  action,  attempt,  assistance, 
counsel,  or  device,  having  relation  thereto  and  falling  out  by  the  occasion  of 
the  late  troubles  preceding  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  and  the  return  of  the 
Scottish  army  into  Scotland ;  that  the  same  and  whatsoever  hath  ensued  there- 
upon whether  touching  upon  the  laws  and  liberties  of  the  Church  and 
kingdom,  or  upon  his  Majesty's  honour  and  authority,  in  no  time  hereafter 
may  be  called  in  question  or  resented  as  a  wrong  national  or  personal,  what- 
soever be  the  quality  of  the  person  or  persons,  or  of  whatsoever  kind  or 
degree  civil  or  criminal  the  injury  be  supposed  to  be,  and  that  no  mention  be 
made  thereof  in  time  coming,  neither  in  judgment  nor  out  of  judgment^ 
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but  that  it  shall  be  held  and  reputed  as  though  never  any  such  thing  had 
Deen  thought  nor  wrought.'*  The  Statute  for  the  pacification  does  not 
expressly  pass  such  an  Act  of  Oblivion ;  but  after  the  king  by  his  royal 
assent  luid  declared  its  expediency,  this  manifestation  of  duplicity  could  only 
tend  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  sovereign  and  the  legislature. 

^During  the  parliamentary  recess  a  Committee  sat  at  Westminster ;  and 
they  instituted  inquiries,  and  authorised  acts,  which  were  certainly  beyond 
their  legislative  functions.  The  news  from  Scotland  led  this  Committee  to 
believe,  according  to  Clarendon,  that  "  there  was  some  desperate  design  on 
foot ;  *'  and  he  adds  that  the  Scottish  business,  which  was  called  *'  the  incident,** 
'*  had  a  strange  influence  at  Westminster,  and  served  to  contribute  to  all  the 
senseless  fears  they  thought  fit  to  entertain."  *  Other  news  soon  came  to 
Westminster  that  produced  there,  and  throughout  the  kingdom,  a  consterna- 
tion far  more  intense  and  lasting  than  any  "  senseless  fears."  The  House  of 
Commons  re-assembled  on  the  20th  of  October.  On  the  25th  the  Lords  of 
the  Council  communicated  to  the  House  that  a  fearful  insurrection  had  broken 
out  in  Ireland ;  and  shortly  after  the  king  sent  a  letter  to  the  Parliament, 
apprising  them  of  a  "  formed  rebellion  **  which  must  be  prosecuted  with  a 
sharp  war ;  "  the  conducting  and  prosecuting  which  he  wholly  committed  to 
their  care  and  wisdom.**  A  Committee  of  both  houses  at  once  took  upon 
themselves  the  authority  thus  confided  to  them ;  "  the  mischief  whereof, 
though  in  the  beginning  little  taken  notice  of,'*  says  Clarendon,  ''was  after- 
wards felt  by  the  king  very  sensibly.**  Such  a  voluntary  concession  of  the 
executive  power  to  the  legislature  was  indeed  a  dangerous  precedent. 

The  Irish  insurrection  of  I64I  was  one  of  the  most  terrible  events  in  the 
history  of  that  unhappy  country.  It  was  an  event  which  long  perpetuated 
the  hatred  between  the  Irish  natives  and  the  English  settlers,  and  in  a  series 
of  bitter  revenges  kept  alive  the  more  deadly  animosity  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants.  The  Irish  army,  which  had  been  raised  by  Strafford,  had 
been  kept  together  against  the  desire  of  the  Parliament.  The  king  had  wished 
to  establish  that  army  in  Flanders,  to  be  ready  for  any  service  under  the  king 
of  Spain ;  but  his  plan  had  been  prevented  by  a  parliamentary  resolution, 
which  afterwards  became  a  law,  against  "  the  raising  and  transporting  of 
forces  of  horse  or  foot  out  of  his  Majesty  *s  dominions  of  England  or  Ireland.'* 
This  Catholic  army  was  therefore  disbanded;  and  it  became  a  dangerous 
power  in  a  distracted  country.  The  vigilant  rule  of  Strafford  was  at  an  end. 
There  was  no  resident  viceroy.  The  government  was  administered  by  the  two 
lords  justices.  The  Protestant  troops  in  Ireland  were  few,  and  they  were 
scattered.  Charles  had  striven  to  prevent  the  disbanding  of  Strafford's  eight 
thousand  papists ;  and  after  that  measure  was  accomplished,  he  had  intrigued 
to  prevent  the  dispersion  of  these  men.  They  were  told  to  rally  round  their 
sovereign,  and  by  defending  the  throne  prevent  the  extirpation  of  the  ancient 
religion.  A  general  rising  was  at  length  determined  upon  amongst  some 
Irish  chieftains  and  some  of  the  ancient  settlers  of  the  Pale,  for  the  purpose 
of  seising  the  castle  of  Dublin,  and  proclaiming  that  they  would  support  the 
sovereign  in  all  his  rights.  The  plot  was  betrayed  as  far  as  regarded  the 
attack  upon  Dublin  castle ;  but  Ulster  was  in  open  insurrection  on  the  22nd 

*  Appendix  to  *<  Hisioiy  of  BebeUion,**  toI.  ii.  p.  576  (ed.  1826). 
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of  October.  Sir  Fhelim  O'Neal  vas  at  tlie  bead  of  thirty  thousand  men. 
Whftt  was  intended  to  be  on  inaurrection,  for  the  redreas  of  civil  wrongs  and 
the  removal  of  religiooa  diaabilitiea,  soon  became  a  general  maseacFe  of  Pk^ 
testantB.  The  conepiratora  in  TJlster  vere  rendered  desperate  bf  the  faUnie 
of  the  plot  for  the  seizure  of  Dublin.  The  puritan  settlers  of  the  north  were 
especiallj  obnoxious  to  those  who  were  in  arms.  They  were  driven  from  their 
houaea  in  an  inclement  season.  They  fied  to  the  hills  and  morasBes,  where 
they  perished  of  hunger.  They  were  put  to  death,  with  all  the  horrors  that 
only  savages  and  fanatics  can  inflict.  Women  and  children  were  murdered 
with  relentless  fury.  Multitudes  fled  towards  Dublin  as  their  only  city  of 
refuge.  The  number  of  those  that  perished  has  been  variously  estimated. 
Clarendon  saya  that "  about  forty  or  fifty  thousand  of  the  English  Froteatants 


were  murdered  before  tbev  suspected  themselves  to  be  m  any  danger,  or  could 
provide  for  their  defence  by  drawing  themselves  into  towns  or  strong  bouses." 
TroojM  at  length  arrived  from  Eugland  ;  and  after  montha  of  horror  the  insur- 
ri'ctiiin  was  quelled.  The  ting  could  never  wholly  remove  the  belief  that  he 
had  instigated  tliis  fearful  risiug,  or  had  connived  at  it.  The  Irish  insurgents 
thcmaelvea  pretended  that  they  acted  under  the  royal  authority.    There  is  a 
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curious  illustration  of  this  circumstance  in  a  manuscript  relation  of  the  ''  Siege 
of  Ballgaly  Castle,"  in  the  County  of  Clare,  at  the  beginning  of  1642,  written 
by  one  of  the  besieged.  "After  this  the  enemy  would  daily  in  our  sight  draw 
forth  their  skenes  and  swords,  flourishing  them,  swearing  many  dangerous 
oaths  that  ere  long  they  would  draw  us  forth  and  hack  us  to  pieces,  terming 
us  puritan  rogues,  and  all  the  base  names  that  might  be  invented,  vowing  that 
shortly  sir  Phelim  O'Neal,  and  at  least  40,000  soldiers,  would  come  into 
Thomond  and  not  leave  a  Protestant  living,  praying  heartily  for  them,  pretend- 
ing that  they  then  fought  for  them,  but  within  a  short  time  after  they  pre- 
tended  that  they  were  wholly  the  queen's  army,  and  that  she  and  her  mother 
were  in  the  north  aiding  them,  but  no  Protestant  admitted  to  look  upon  her. 
This  note  suddenly  altered,  and  then  they  were  all  for  the  king,  vowing  deeply 
that  they  had  his  Majesty's  commission  for  what  they  did,  and  that  they  were 
his  Majesty's  Catholic  forces."  * 

When  the  parliamentary  commissioners  quitted  Edinburgh  they  urged  the 
king's  speedy  return  to  London.  His  intentions  were,  however,  kept  secret. 
He  had  left  the  earl  of  Essex  commander  of  the  forces  south  of  Trent ;  but 
the  earl  was  not  in  the  confidence  of  the  court.  The  queen,  on  the  20th  of 
November,  writes  to  the  secretary  of  state  that  he  may  now  tell  Essex  when 
the  king  is  coming ;  for,  she  adds,  "  the  king  commanded  me  to  tell  this  to 
my  lord  of  Essex,  but  you  may  do  it,  for  these  lordships  are  too  great  princes 
now  to  receive  any  directions  from  me."t  In  his  progress  from  Scotland  the 
king  was  received  with  demonstrations  of  respect  and  affection.  At  York  he 
was  told  by  the  mayor,  "  our  wintry  woods  assume  spring  leaves  to  welcome 
home  so  indulgent  a  sovereign."  At  Stamford  the  mayor  alluded  to  the 
Irish  rebellion,  expressing  his  conviction  that  "  although  Home's  hens  should 
daily  hatch  of  its  preposterous  eggs  crocodiliferous  chickens,  yet  under  our 
royal  sovereign  we  should  not  fear."  The  king  was  to  reach  London  on  the 
25th,  and  there  to  dine  with  the  lord  mayor,  who  was  a  devoted  royalist.  It 
was  natural  that  the  people  of  themselves  should  express  these  sentiments  of 
good  will  to  Charles.  A  vast  number  of  the  grievances  of  the  nation  had 
been  swept  away,  and  the  people  would  necessarily  attribute  much  of  the 
merit  to  the  king,  and  be  willing  to  lay  aside  their  doubts  and  complainings. 
It  is  not  easy  to  understand  why  the  parliamentary  leaders  should  have 
chosen  the  moment  of  the  king's  return  to  greet  him,  not  with  their  profes- 
flions  of  love,  but  with  the  strongest  remonstrance  against  the  whole  tenour 
of  his  past  government.  The  only  solution  is  that  they  acted  under  a  dis- 
tinct persuasion  that  it  was  impossible,  at  that  time,  that  a  just  balance 
could  be  restored  between  the  monarchic  and  the  democratic  principle,  un- 
less one  power  yielded  something  more  than  had  been  already  conceded,  or 
the  other  power  gave  up  some  of  the  advantages  which  it  had  already  won. 
The  conviction  in  the  mind  of  the  king  that  he  had  a  right  to  be  absolute 
had  never  been  removed  or  lessened  by  the  events  of  the  past  twelve  months. 
The  resolution  of  the  Commons  that  he  should  not  be  again  absolute  was  as 
strong  as  ever.  But  at  this  crisis  the  men  who  had  been  unanimous  in  1640 
divided  into  two  great  parties, — those  who  held  that  the  monarchy  should  be 
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still  more  abridged  of  its  power,  and  those  who  belieyed  that  any  further 
assertion  of  parliamentary  authority  would  be  to  destroy  the  monarchy. 
With  the  question  of  the  due  limits  of  popular  rights  was  mixed  up  the  equally 
difficult  question,  whether  episcopacy  should  be  regulated  or  abolished ;  and 
this  question,  in  time,  became  merged  in  the  wider  question,  whether 
England,  like  its  neighbour  kingdom,  should  become  presbyterian,  or  whether 
all  state  religion  should  come  to  an  end,  and  eyery  congregation  of  Christians 
be  a  church  of  itself.  We  cannot  understand  the  real  spirit  of  this  great 
time,  if  we  judge  the  parties  and  the  individuals  in  an  uncharitable  temper — 
if  we  believe  that  the  cavaliers,  as  the  loyalists  were  called,  meant  to  fight  for 
slavery  and  popery ;  and  that  the  roundheads,  as  the  parliamentarians  were 
called,  were  furious  anarchists  or  blind  fanatics.  An  Englishman  who  witt 
now  look  honestly  and  calmly  at  the  events  of  this  period,  will  rqoioe  that 
he  is  descended  from  men  who,  whatever  be  their  opinions,  were  earnest  in 
their  advocacy  ;  who  were,  for  the  most  part,  no  trading  politicians,  merely 
intent  upon  their  individual  advancement ;  who  were  truly  heroic  in  their 
passionate  loyalty  or  their  passionate  love  of  civil  or  religious  liberty ;  who, 
whether  vilified  as  profiigates  or  as  hypocrites,  displayed,  each  in  his  own 
way,  some  of  the  noblest  traits  of  human  character ;  for  they  each  were 
fighting  with  a  conviction  that  the  eye  of  Qtod  was  upon  them,  and  the 
greater  number  of  them,  whether  Episcopalian,  Presbyterian,  or  Independent, 
believing  in  his  conscience  that  he  was  doing  God's  work  in  the  world. 

The  debate  on  the  Bemonstrance  was  the  great  trial  of  strength  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  That  debate  began  at  nine  o'clock  of  the  morning  of 
the  22Qd  of  November.  It  went  on  through  that  day  till  it  grew  dark. 
Candles  were  called  for.  Twelve  hours  of  passionate  talk,  and  yet  no  rest. 
The  House  thinned  under  the  faintness  and  exhaustion  of  this  unusual  sitting. 
But  the  excitement  was  greater  than  the  weariness.  The  Bemonstrance  was 
adopted  by  one  hundred  and  fiflby-nine  votes  against  one  hundred  and  forty- 
eight.  "  At  three  of  the  clock  in  the  morning,"  says  Philip  Warwick,  "  when 
they  voted  it,  I  thought  we  had  all  sat  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death ;. 
for  we,  like  Joab's  and  Abner's  young  men,  had  catched  at  each  other's  locks, 
and  sheathed  our  swords  in  each  other's  bowels,  had  not  the  sagacity  and 
great  calmness  of  Mr.  Hampden,  by  a  short  speech,  prevented  it,  and  led  us 
to  defer  our  angry  debate  till  next  day."  The  Bemonstrance  had  been 
carried,  but  the  "  angry  debate  "  was  continued  on  the  question  of  printing 
it.  As  they  went  into  the  house,  Falkland  said  to  Cromwell  that  "  it  would 
take  some  debate,"  which  Cromwell  doubted.  As  they  went  out,  Falkland 
asked  Cromwell  whether  it  had  been  debated  ?  to  which  he  answered,  "  he 
would  take  his  word  another  time ;  and  whispered  him  in  the  ear,  with  some 
asseveration,  that  if  the  Bemonstrance  had  been  rejected,  he  would  have  sold 
all  he  had  the  next  morning,  and  never  have  seen  England  more ;  and  he  knew 
there  were  many  honest  men  of  the  same  resolution."  This  statement  of 
Clarendon  has  been  called  "  a  vague  report,  gathered  over  dining-tables  long 
after,  to  which  the  reader  need  not  pay  more  heed  than  it  merits.**  t  This 
Bemonstrance  is  a  document  of  206  articles.    It  may  be  read  in  Bushworth 
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and  Bapin,  and  its  general  tone  is  very  like  a  declaration  of  war  by  c 
potentate  against  another.  We  do  not  believe  what  Clarendon  t  " 
that  "  the  only  end  of  paHing  it  was  to  incline  the  people  to  sedition  ;"  but 
we  may  admit  with  Mr.  Eollsm,  that  if  Charlea  "  were  intended  to  reign  at 
all,  and  to  reign  with  any  portion  either  of  the  prerogative  of  an  English  king, 
or  the  respect  claimed  byerery  sovereign,  the  Bemonstrance  of  the  Conunons 
could  but  prolong  an  irritation  incompatible  with  public  tranquillity."  * 

The  manifestatioiiB  of  popular  feeling  at  this  eventful  period  can  scarcely 
be  regarded  as  indications  of  public  opinion.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that, 
OD  either  side,  many  arts  were  practised  to  procure  such  demonstrations  as 
might  influence  the  temper  of  Parlia- 
ment, or  support  the  wishes  of  the  king. 
One  of  the  meet  important  of  these  was 
the  splendid  welcome  that  was  given 
by  the  city  of  London  to  Charles  on  the 
25th  of  November.  Clarendon  says, 
"  Goumey,  the  lord  mayor,  was  a  man 
of  wisdom  and  courage,  and  expressed 
great  indignation  to  see  the  city  so  cor- 
rupted by  the  ill  artifices  of  factious 
persons ;  and  therefore  attended  upon 
his  majesty,  at  his  entrance  into  the 
city,  with  all  the  lustre  and  good  coun- 
tenance it  could  show,  and  as  great 
professions  of  duty  as  it  could  make 
or  the  king  expect."  The  "  Ovatio 
Carolina,"  as  th^s  reception  was  called 
in  a  pompous  account  of  the  cer» 
monial,t  was  in  many  respects  the 
greatest  pageant  that  "  the  royal  cham- 
ber" of  Loudon  had  ever  witnessed, 
The  lord  mayor  and  aldermen,  and  five 
hundred  horsemen  selected  &om  the 
liveries,  in  velvet  and  plush  coats,  with 
pendants,  and  footmen,  and  trumpeters, 
rode  out  to  Kingsland.  A  new  way 
through  the  fields  was  made  to  Shoreditch,  for  the  ordinary  road  was  "  im- 
passable, in  regard  to  the  depth  and  foulnesB  of  it."  The  lord  mayor  had  a 
tent  pitched  in  the  fields  near  Kingslaod,  and  thither  the  king  and  queen, 
with  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  the  duke  of  Toi^,  and  the  princess  Mary,  were 
escorted  by  the  sherifTs,  Alighting  from  the  royal  coach,  the  king  received 
an  address,  to  which  he  answered,  that  he  was  returned  with  as  hearty  and 
kind  affection  to  his  people  in  general,  and  to  London  in  particular,  as  could 
be  desired  by  loving  subjects.  To  mark  bis  particular  affection  to  the  city, 
ae  gave  back  "that  part  of  Londonderry  "  from  which  the  citizens  had  been 
evicted.  "  This,  I  confess,"  he  said,  "  is  now  no  great  gift ;  but  I  intend  first 
to  recover  it,  and  then  togive  it  you  whole  and  entirely."     Perhaps  some  of 
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"  The  Christmas  holidays  giving  more  leave  and  licence  to  all  kind  of 
people,  the  concourse  grew  more  numerous  ahout  Westminster."  *  As  the 
audacity  of  the  multitude  increased,  so  did  the  fury  of  the  cavaliers.  Colonel 
Lunsford,  disappointed  of  his  governorship  of  the  Tower,  and  other  ofBcers^ 
were  now  engaged  in  skirmishes  with  the  apprentices  and  such  leaders  of  the 
daily  mohs.  "  Prom  these  contestations  the  two  terms  of  Eoundhead  and 
Cavalier  grew  to  he  received  in  discourse,**  says  Clarendon.  The  hair  of  the 
London  apprentices  was  cut  close  ahout  their  ears,  and  hence  the  name  of 
contempt.  The  factions,  royalist,  and  parliamentarian,  were  bitter  in  their 
reproaches  against  each  other  as  encouragers  of  these  passionate  outbreaks. 
The  dogged  cries  of  the  multitude,  the  insolent  speeches  of  the  king's  friends^ 
might  have  passed  off  without  any  serious  results  beyond  a  few  broken  heads, 
had  not  the  bishops  themselves  become  mixed  up  in  the  affiray.  Clarendon, 
who  bore  a  decided  ill-will  to  Williams,  the  archbishop  of  York,  attributes  the 
evil  results  to  the  Church,  chiefly  to  the  pride  and  passion  of  this  archbishop. 
Hearing  a  youth  in  the  street  vociferating  "  no  bishops,'*  the  fiery  Welshman 
seized  him,  and  there  was  a  great  scuffle,  in  which  the  archbishop's  robes  were 
torn  from  his  back.  He  returned  to  his  house,  the  deanery  of  Westminster, 
and  having  assembled  twelve  of  the  bishops,  who  had  been  often  prevented 
attending  in  their  places  in  parliament  through  these  tumults,  proposed  ^'  that 
they  might  unanimously  and  presently  prepare  a  protestation  to  send  to  the 
House,  against  the  force  that  was  used  upon  them :  and  against  all  the  acts 
which  were,  or  should  be,  done  during  the  time  that  they  should  by  force  be 
kept  from  doing  their  duties  in  the  House."  The  archbishop  soon  drew  this 
document,  which  all  signed  ;  and  forthwith  carried  it  to  the  king  at  AVhite- 
hall,  who  directed  the  lord  keeper  to  present  it  to  the  Peers.  The  immediate 
result  was  that  the  Commons  accused  of  high  treason  all  those  who  had 
signed  the  paper ;  and  the  whole  twelve  were  committed.  "  In  all  the 
extremity  of  frost,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  dark  evening,  are  we  voted  to  tho 
Tower,"  writes  Joseph  Hall,  bishop  of  Norwich — one  who  suffered  much 
persecution  undeservedly,  but  whose  character  was  safe  in  the  hands  of 
impartial  posterity.  Imprudent  and  illegal  as  was  this  protest,  it  was  a  bold 
stretch  of  party-feeling  to  call  it  treasonable.  In  the  debate  on  the  bishops' 
offence  in  the  House  of  Commons,  one  member  only  spoke  in  their  behalf, 
and  said,  "  he  did  not  believe  that  they  were  guilty  of  high  treason,  but 
that  they  were  stark  mad ;  and  therefore  desired  they  might  be  sent  to 
Bcdkm."  t 

The  cry  of  "  no  bishop  "  was  certainly  not  an  expression  of  the  national 
opinion.  Although  the  arrogance  and  indiscretions  of  some  of  the  higher  clergy, 
and  their  extravagant  enforcement  of  offensive  ceremonies,  had  disgusted  many 
sober  and  religious  persons,  and  even  at  this  time  had  called  forth  a  petition  for 
the  reformation  of  the  episcopal  order  from  seven  hundred  beneficed  clergy- 
men, there  was  by  no  means  a  general  sympathy  with  those  who  sought  the 
destruction  of  the  establishment.  The  Scots  who  were  in  England  in  1641 
were  dreading  that  the  people  would  be  content  with  a  modified  episcopacy. 
"  AH  are  for  the  creating,"  writes  Baillie,  "  of  a  kind  of  presbytery,  and  for 
bringing  down  the  bishops,  in  all  things  spiritual  and  temporal,  so  low  as  caa 
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be  with  any  subsistence ;  bub  their  utter  abolition,  which  is  the  aim  of  the 
most  godly,  is  the  knot  of  the  question."  By  **  the  most  godly  "  the  exclu- 
sive presbyterian  meant  those  only  of  his  own  persuasion.  What  was  called 
"  the  root  and  branch  party  **  was  especially  strong  in  London ;  and  the 
House  of  Commons  had  come  to  a  resolution  for  the  abolition  of  episcopacy 
before  the  adjournment  in  1641,  by  a  majority  of  thirty-one,  upon  a  bill 
brought  in  by  sir  Edward  Bering.  Archbishop  Usher  had  prepared  a  scheme 
of  refbrmation,  under  which  each  county  was  to  be  a  diocese,  with  a  govern- 
ing college,  or  presbytery,  of  twelve,  under  the  presidency  of  a  bishop  ;  and 
the  House  also  voted  for  this  plan.  The  measure  for  excluding  the  bishops 
from  the  House  of  Peers,  which  was  the  cause  of  the  popular  agitation  in 
the  Christmas  of  1641,  was  supported  by  many  who  had  no  desire  to  subvert 
the  church,  or  to  establish  an  ecclesiastical  democracy.  Falkland  was  one  of 
those  who  went  to  this  extent.  But  to  minds  like  that  of  Falkland,  earnest 
for  civil  and  religious  liberty,  but  also  attached  to  the  ancient  institutions ; 
disliking  the  persecutions  which  the  non-conformists  had  endured,  but  also 
offended  by  the  narrow  and  bitter  spirit  of  the  puritans ;  opposed  to  popish 
superstitions,  but  yet  disgusted  by  the  desecration  of  holy  places,  and  by  the 
insults  offered  to  the  ministers  of  religion — to  minds  of  this  anti-fanatical 
and  tolerant  cast  the  temper  of  the  parliamentary  leaders,  and  of  the  populace 
at  this  period,  must  have  been  the  signal  for  their  ultimate  separation  from 
their  party.  In  this  revolution  of  England,  as  in  all  other  revolutions,  those 
who  halt  between  two  opinions  can  scarcely  expect  to  be  the  victors.  It  is 
for  the  Crom wells  to  go  forward,  ever  confident  and  self-willed,  from  imminent 
danger  to  triumphant  success  ;  but  it  is  for  the  Falklands  to  ingeminate  the 
word  "Peace,  Peace;"  and  to  seek  death  in  the  battle-field  as  the  only 
refuge  of  hearts  broken  through  the  desolation  of  their  country.* 

With  these  fearful  contentions  around  the  king's  palace  and  the  houses  of 
parliament — Lunsford  and  his  cavaliers  drawing  their  swords  upon  the  city 
apprentices  in  Westminster  Hall  on  one  day,  and  the  apprentices  returning 
in  great  force  on  another  day,  crying  out  "Slash  us  "now" — the  Commons 
again  petitioned  the  king  for  a  guard  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of 
Essex.  This  guard  the  king  refused,  except  it  were  under  an  officer  appointed 
by  himself.  The  leaders  of  the  Commons  had  too  many  friends  about  the 
court  not  to  know  that  some  crisis  was  approaching.  The  king  had,  no 
doubt,  reasonable  fears  that  it  was  contemplated  to  deprive  him  of  the 
control  of  the  military  force  of  the  kingdom ;  and  this,  which  was  the  great 
point  of  difference  in  all  subsequent  attempts  at  negotiation,  might  have  led 
him  to  the  adoption  of  the  fatal  measure  which  shut  out  all  hopes  of  tran- 
quillity. On  the  31st  of  December  it  was  voted  in  the  Commons  "  that  the 
House  be  resolved  into  a  Committee  on  Monday  next,  January  3rd,  to  take 
into  consideration  the  Militia  of  the  kingdom.*'  From  the  time  of  the  army 
plot  in  May,  1641,  it  had  been  the  object  of  the  Commons  to  vest  the  com- 
mand of  the  Militia  in  persons  nominated  by  themselves.  We  have  several 
times  had  occasion  to  point  out  that  there  was  no  regular  military  force  kept 
up,  except  a  few  soldiers  retained  for  the  defence  of  fortresses.  In  earlier 
times  of  danger,  the  people  were  called  out  under  commissions  of  array. 

*  See  CUurendon*8  famous  chAracter  of  Falkland,  vol.  ir.  p.  240. 
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When  inTasion  was  apprehended,  as  on  the  alarm  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  the 
-Boyereign  exercised  the  power  of  mustering  and  training  the  population  for 
the  Common  defence.  The  royal  authority  for  arming  the  people  in  time  of 
peace  was  yery  doubtful.  Thus  the  Parliament,  whilst  the  question  of  the 
Militia  was  in  dispute,  authorised  "  An  Act  for  the  better  raising  and  leyying 
of  soldiers  for  the  present  defence  of  the  kingdoms  of  England  and  Ireland^" 
in  which  it  was  declared  that,  '*  by  the  laws  of  this  realm,  none  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  ought  to  be  impressed,  or  compelled  to  go  out  of  his  county  to 
serye  as  a  soldier  in  the  wars,  except  in  case  of  necessity  of  the  sudden 
coming  in  of  strange  enemies  into  the  kingdom,  or  except  they  be  otherwise 
bound  by  the  tenure  of  their  lands  or  possessions.'*  *  There  appeared  no 
legal  proyision  for  calling  out  the  Militia  in  time  of  peace,  except  by  a  new 
Act  of  Parliament.  With  our  present  knowledge'  of  the  constitutional 
powers  of  the  soyereign,  we  can  haye  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  the 
power  of  nominating  the  officers  of  such  a  force  was  necessarily  a  part  of  the 
royal  prerogatiye ;  and  that  the  requisition  of  the  Commons  to  place  the 
command  of  the  Militia  in  the  hands  of  lords-lieutenant  of  each  coimty, 
to  be  nominated  in  a  bill,  and  to  obey  the  orders  of  the  two  Houses,  «was  an 
undue  inyasion  of  the  rights  of  the  Grown.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  we 
must  not  forget  that  in  the  case  of  Charles  he  had  manifested  a  disposition, 
which  Strafford  had  distinctly  encouraged,  to  employ  an  army  to  make  him- 
self absolute.  The  king  and  the  parliament  were  at  issue  upon  the  yital  point 
as  to  which  should  wield  the  power  of  the  sword.  The  Commons  suspected 
the  king.  The  king  hated  the  Commons.  The  question  of  the  Militia,  and 
the  question  of  episcopacy,  were  the  questions  that  made  the  opening  year  of 
1642  the  most  ominous,  in  English  history.  The  king  endeayoured  to  solve 
the  grand  difficulty  by  what,  in  modem  times,  is  called  a  coup-d'etitt. 

When  Charles,  at  this  period  of  timiult  and  alarm,  had  bestowed  office  on 
Colepepper  and  Falkland,  and  had  sought  the  councils  of  Hyde,  he  "  declared 
that  ho  would  do  nothing  that  in  any  degree  concerned  or  related  to  his  ser- 
vice in  the  House  of  Commons  without  their  joint  advice,  and  exact  commu- 
nication to  them  of  all  his  own  conceptions."  So  writes  Clarendon,  adding, 
**  which  without  doubt  his  majesty  did  at  that  time  stedfastly  resolye,  though 
in  very  few  days  he  did  very  fatally  swerve  from  it."  The  historian  then 
describes  the  influence  possessed  over  the  king  by  lord  Digby,  who  he  repre- 
sents as  a  man  of  great  vanity,  ambition,  and  self-confldence.  *'  The  king 
himself,"  he  says,  "  was  the  unflttest  person  alive  to  be  served  by  such  a 
counsellor,  being  too  easily  inclined  to  sudden  enterprises,  and  as  easily  startled 
when  they  were  entered  upon."  Thus,  he  says,  "  a  very  unhappy  counsel  was 
proposed  and  resolution  taken,  without  the  least  communication  with  either 
of  the  three  who  had  been  so  lately  admitted  to  an  entire  trust."  It  would 
have  been  difficult  for  an  enemy  of  Charles  to  have  more  strongly  depicted 
the  weakness,  rashness,  and  fidthlessness  of  his  character,  than  in  these  words 
of  his  friend  and  panegyrist. 

On  the  2nd  of  January,  when  the  king  sent  his  refusal  to  the  Commons 
to  appoint  a  guard  for  their  security,  he  added,  "  We  do  engage  to  you 
•olemnly,  on  the  word  of  a  king,  that  the  security  of  all  and  every  one  of  you 

*  16  C^.  L  c  i:S. 
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from  violence  is,  and  ever  shall  be,  as  much  our  care  as  the  preservation  of 
ourselves  and  our  children."     On  the  3rd  of  January,  the  attorney-general, 
sir  Edward  Herbert,  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  in  the 
king's  name  accused  of  high-treason,  lord  Kimbolton,  and  five  members  of  the 
Commons.    These  members  were   Fym,   HoUis,   Hampden,   Haslerig,   and 
Strode.     The  attorney-general  desired  that  these  persons  should  be  placed  in 
custody,  and  a  secret  committee  appointed  to  examine  witnesses.     They  were 
accused  of  endeavouring  to  subvert  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom, 
and  deprive  the  king  of  his  regal  power ;  of  alienating  the  affections  of  the 
people  from  the  king ;  of  drawing  his  majesty's  late  army  from  their  obedience ; 
of   encouraging  a  foreign   power,   Scotland,  to  invade  the  kingdom ;    of 
endeavouring  to  subvert  the  rights  of  parliament ;  of  compelling  the  parlia- 
ment to  join  with  them  in  their  traitorous  designs ;  and  of  conspiring  to  levy 
war  against  the  king.     The  charge  of  corresponding  with  the  Scots,  in  1640, 
was,  as  we  have  shown,  a  technical  act  of  treason,  for  which  there  was  a 
legal  defence  under  the  Statute  of  Oblivion.     The  other  charges  had  refer- 
ence to  their  parliamentary  conduct,  as  Clarendon  implies.     On  the  same 
day  a  serjeant-at-arms  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
required  the  Speaker  to  place  five  members  in  his  custody,  whom  the  king  had 
accused  of  high-treason.     The  five  members  were  present  when  the  officer 
named  them.  They  remained  in  their  places,  silent.    The  Speaker  commanded 
the  Serjeant  to  retire ;  and  sent  a  deputation  to  the  king,  of  which  Falkland 
and  Colepepper  formed  part,  to  say  that  so  important  a  message  should  receive 
their  most  serious  consideration,  and  that  the  members  should  be  ready  to 
answer  any  legal  charge.     The  papers  of  the  accused  had  been  sealed  up,  at 
their  lodgings,  by  the   king's   command.     The  House   ordered  that    the 
seals    should    be    removed,    and    the    Speaker's    warrant    issued    for  the 
apprehension  of  those  who  had  affixed  them.    The  House  then  adjourned. 
On  the  morning  of  the  4th,  the  five  members  of  the  Commons  were  in  their 
places.     It  was  perfectly  well  known  to  a  few  what  was  about  to  happen. 
The  king  had  acted  illegally,  in  the  first  instance,  by  sending  a  serjeant-at- 
arms  to  demand  the  persons  of  the  members  without  any  warrant  of  the 
privy  council  or  of  a  magistrate.     It  was  now  known  that  he  was  about  to 
follow  up  this  despotic  attempt  by  an  act  still  more  unconstitutional.     The 
Commons  sent  a  message  to  the  lord  mayor,  aldermen,  and  common  council, 
to  inform  them  that  the  privileges  of  parliament  were  in  danger ;  and  some 
members. were  deputed  to  the  inns  of  court  to  desire  the  law  students  not 
to  come  to  Westminster,  as  it  was  understood  that  they  had  been  tampered 
with.  The  House  then  adjourned  till  one  o'clock.  In  a  short  time,  it  was  made 
known  that  the  king  was  coming  down  the  street  from  Whitehall,  escorted 
by  three  or  four  hundred  armed  persons.    Again  it  was  reported  that  the 
king,  with  his  band  of  attendants,  had  entered  Westminster  Hall.     It  was  a 
moment  of  terrible  suspense.     Some  membei^  drew  their  swords.     The  more 
prudent  urged  the  five  accused  to  retire,  to  prevent  bloodshed.     An  account 
of  the  scene  which  ensued  has  been  preserved  in  the  notes  of  one  present, 
sir  Ealph  Yemey,  member  for  Aylesbury.     It  is  as  graphic  as  it  is  important 
as  a  parliamentary  precedent.* 

*  Me.  Hallam  prints  it  from  the  original  notes  more  oorrecUy  than  it  is  giren  in  Hatsell^f 
^'Preoedents  of  Proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons.*' 
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''  As  soon  as  the  House  met  again  [after  the  morning  adjournment],  it  was 
moved,  considering  there  was  an  intention  to  take  these  five  members  awaj 
by  force,  to  avoid  all  tumult,  let  them  be  commanded  to  absent  themselves ; 
upon  tliis  the  House  gave  them  leave  to  absent  themselves,  but  entered  no 
order  lor  it.    And  then  the  five  gentlemen  went  out  of  the  house. 

"  A  little  afler,  the  king  came  with  all  his  guard,  and  all  his  pensioners, 
and  two  or  three  hundred  soldiers  and  gentlemen.  The  king  commanded  the 
soldiers  to  stay  in  the  hall,  and  sent  us  word  he  was  at  the  door.  The 
Speaker  was  commanded  to  sit  still,  with  the  mace  lying  before,  him ;  and 
then  the  king  came  to  the  door,  and  took  the  palsgrave  in  with  him,  and 
commanded  all  that  came  with  him  on  their  lives  not  to  come  in.  So  the 
doors  were  kept  open,  and  the  earl  of  Eoxburgh  stood  within  the  door,  leaning 
upon  it.  Then  the  king  came  upwards  towards  the  chair,  with  his  hat  off^ 
and  the  Speaker  stepped  out  to  meet  him ;  then  the  king  stepped  up  to  his 
place,  and  stood  upon  the  step,  but  sat  not  down  in  the  chair. 

"  And  after  he  had  looked  a  great  while  he  told  us  he  would  not  break 
our  privileges,  but  treason  had  no  privilege  ;  he  came  for  those  fire  gentle- 
men, for  he  expected  obedience  yesterday,  and  not  an  answer.  Then  he  called 
Mr.  Pym  and  Mr.  Hollis  by  name,  but  no  answer  was  made.  Then  he  asked 
the  Speaker  if  they  were  here,  or  where  they  were  ?  Upon  this  the  Speaker 
fell  on  his  knees,  and  desired  his  excuse,  for  he  was  a  servant  to  the  House, 
and  had  neither  eyes  nor  tongue  to  see  or  say  anything  but  what  they  com- 
manded him :  then  the  king  told  him  he  thought  his  own  eyes  were  as  good 
as  his,  and  then  said  his  birds  had  flown,  but  he  did  expect  the  House  should 
send  them  to  him ;  and  if  they  did  not,  he  would  seek  them  himself,  for 
their  treason  was  foul,  and  such  a  one  as  they  would  all  thank  him  to  dis- 
cover :  then  he  assured  us  they  should  have  a  fair  trial ;  and  so  went  out, 
pulling  off  his  hat  till  he  came  to  the  door. 

"  Upon  this  the  House  did  instantly  resolve  to  adjourn  till  to-morrow 
at  one  of  the  clock,  and  in  the  interim  they  might  consider  what  to  do.' ' 


CHAPTER  XXX. 


The  kioj  dsmandi  the  Memben  &t  Onildhall — UanifeBtatioDB  of  popnUr  dixMntent — The  kiog 
removea  ^m  Whitehall— T  be  Member*  broagbt  back  in  triompb— The  qneeo  leaTe* 
Engluid — Gonferenoa  at  Newmarket — Tbe  king  refused  enlrance  to  Hull — Farliamentaij 
Ordinance  for  the  Hilitia— Tbe  king  formi  ■  body  guard  at  YoTk— PrDpoeitiona  of  the 
Fsrliamcnt— View  of  aodetf  immediatelj  before  the  commencement  of  the  GtH  War — 
Arming  of  tbe  Feople—The  CaTalieia— Inflaence  ud  character  of  the  PuriUna— The 
Clergj— Sbntting-np  of  the  Flajboiues— Volunteer*  of  London— Women  petitioning— 
London  apprentdcea — ^Induatrj  affected  bj  the  preparatione  for  civil  war — Diiturbancea  in 
the  cDontr;  diatricta — Uaintenance  of  order  ganeiall;— Influence  of  tke  Pren — The  Poeti 
— The  Journaliato— Supentitiana— The  king  eeta  up  hia  Standard  at  Nottingham— Hii 
gloom;  proepede — Menagea  between  the  king  and  parliament — Bisei  marches  &om 
London. 


Whxtt  the  king  lefl  the  House  of  Commona,  the  membera  for  a  few 
aeconds  tat  in  mute  astonishment ;  but  the  cry  of  "  Privilege,  Privilege,'* 
then  burst  forth,  and  the  House  instantly  adjourned.  As  tbe  members 
paBsed  into  tbe  lobbies,  they  found  tfaemBelves  amoEgst  a  crowd  of  their  own 
servants  and  other  spectators,  who  were  repeating  the  violent  expressions 
which  had  been  used  by  the  king's  attendants.  The  accused  members  pro- 
ceeded to  the  city.  The  night  was  one  of  general  alarm.  The  cititens  formed 
tbemselves  into  armed  patrols.    Tbe  cry  was  that  the  Cavaliers  were  coming! 
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to  fire  the  city.  At  WhitebAll  there  was  terror  and  despondencj.  The 
queen,  who  in  the  morning  had  seen  the  long  go  forth  from  the  palace, 
promising  her  that  he  would  return  in  an  hour,  master  of  his  kingdom,  saw 
him  return  under  the  disgrace  of  haring  attempted  an  unl^wfol  shct,  and 
&iled  in  the  attempt.  In  the  evening  it  was  known  that  the  six  mcmbeis 
were  in  a  house  in  Coleman-atreei.  Lord  Bigbr  offered,  saj?  Clarendoo, 
**  with  a  select  c<Hnpanj  of  gentloiien,  who  would  accompanj  him,  wbeieof 
sir  Thomas  Lunsforl  waa  one,  to  seiie  upon  tbem,  and  hms  them  mwar 
alive,  or  Icmve  them  dead  in  the  plaee.'*  The  historian,  who  had  jaat  reiatBd 
the  scene  in  the  House  of  Commons,  adds,  with  wonderful  MiffteCr,  ^Imt  the 
king  did  not  like  such  oiterpiiaes.**  The  Commons  aaseaihled  on  tfe  5th, 
and,  declaring  the  king*a  coming  "  in  a  warlike  manner"  a  bigh  bvesdh  of 
privikfe,  adjourned  fer  six  days,  appointing  Comminees  to  st  in  tbe  citT. 
One  Committee  occupied  Grocers*  Hall,  another  occspvc  Mrt<Jiau3t  Taykiar 
HalL  Charles  himself  on  that  morning  rode  into  xht  err  wiibccs  wbt  gsnds. 
He  was  leceifYd  bj  the  people  generallv  wiih  cold  ref^^ecs.  aZif  hj  momi^  widi 
cries  of  ^  Piivileqee  of  Purliamenu"  One  man  th:ntw  i=:u:  isf  canace  a  p^xr 
insaibed'^  To  Tour  tents.  O  Israel  r*  The  kisg  had  wrxsenti^  ibe  Lfaro-sn-cr 
to  summon  a  ComnMn  Councfl  in  Guildhall.  He  tcvi  tbezr  laas^  be  came 
amongst  them  without  a  guard,  to  show  his  afwskc :  '^  ibii  ^  la&f  laje^sed 
cetfain  men  of  high-treason,  against  whocn  be  w:*^:Lc  prxeed  :^  x  ^^^  '^^f? 
and  therefore  he  presumed  iher  would  xkos  sifcier  ibesi  ir.  i*i£^  rLTr."^  Cjxrea- 
don  adds.  "^  he  departed  without  thst  aprls=s«r  iZ:£  iieerf :Jzi*s5  wii^  he 
micht  hsxe  exrected  5rwa  tie  exiraofviiiisrr  £Tvre  *i*  -r.-iiirisiiic.  ic  TrtFTtJ^ 
The  kir.^  tcild  cse  cf  the  sierife  wiom  re  wisiei  ic  rccir^Iiai*^  liss  ie  -wr*:-*! 
dine  wiih  Lin: :  ani  bavir^  cinec.  he  r>rr.^mfei  broiirnria.  itssriix  t^i*  rrn-  d 
*  Pr.T-^ece  v :  ft>r  Mr-en*      re:>»:c*^  m-  >:«:rT.r  n-«-n  ^iirtf*  :z   i-jiccL  art: 


was  rr.tcTr:::rHC*^  rr  jucn  vW-;::rrenvre*  as  Enri-iz?!  na:.  nr^fir  :t~::ir* 

Od  l<«i.wS  X«c..«>-.  .^..^~4  •— ■;:    V-— rr    mi*ky   «•    *.  .L^  v.  —  J5\.  ,,»vf  »  JSf   7*r^-: 

Cvvi-rit.     Tbe  \:.nc  ani  cn:een  wt^^  rir-i  rsreseni :  lit  Timirs  zz 

tije  i*55  drazTAi:.-  T^j:-:irr.irfre  ▼  n.:i  Vi:t«W5LZ  ^-jnt-^ei  riin-nir 
Oxnfi^*     Ti-^rt"  irec^f  f:-^  n-ccv  niT*  :cf txr  ii:ii£  -TL-rJan-.TL 

ir!ifc::3brr  cvin  .h^^Tc^ss  m  i^  n.rr  nee:  zi't  TC':*;--t.^;fcri.'c  r'  r-st  ]. L^e^mam nr*  "ir 
>c*jnc  xiwTi  >A:k  ;n  r-.iiriit  re 


ijt^  IOt.1  Or.s2\«*s  jfc:  'Wi.irjeiiZl  irr  r-a.Tr  3 c^c.  Jriir::.      n.^  2K«^*r 
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At  two  o'clock  of  that  day  se'iinight  on  which  the  king  had  entered  the 
House  of  Commons,  the  accused  members  were  brought  back  to  the  Parlia- 
ment-stairs, in  a  rude  triumph  which  presented  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the 
welcome  which  the  city  gave  its  sovereign  on  the  26th  of  November.  Prom 
London  bridge  to  Westminster  the  Thames  was  covered  with  pleasure-barges 
and  wherries  filled  with  citizens.  Lighters  and  long-boats,  carrying  pieces  of 
ordnance,  and  dressed  up  with  streamers,  surrounded  the  barges  of  the- 
Commons.  The  trained  bands  marched  past  Whitehall,  bearing  on  their* 
pikes  the  Protestation  of  1641,  and  the  printed  votes  of  the  CommonB- 
declaring  the  king's  breach  of  their  privileges,  pinned  on  their  breasts.  As* 
the  crowd  passed  the  palace  they  exclaimed,  *^  Where  are  now  the  king  and 
his  cavaliers  ?"  The  House  of  Commons  having  met,  the  sherifis  of  London 
were  called  in,  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  Speaker.  The  masters  and 
officers  of  ships,  who  had  formed  the  river-guard,  were  also  thanked.  Then 
came  the  freeholders  of  Buckinghamshire,  who,  to  the  number  of  four  thou- 
sand, had  arrived  in  London  to  offer  their  services  for  the  defence  or 
Parliament.  They  came,  each  wearing  the  famous  Protestation  in  his  hat.* 
A  deputation  from  the  freeholders  went  the  next  day  with  a  petition  to  the 
king,  in  which  they  prayed  that  their  representative,  Mr.  Hampden,  and  the- 
other  members  who  laboured  under  a  "  fdul  accusation,"  might  enjoy  the  just 
privileges  of  parliament.  The  king  replied,  "  that  because  of  the  doubt  that 
hath  been  raised  of  the  manner,  he  would  waive  his  former  proceedings,  and 
proceed  in  an  unquestionable  way."  This  "unquestionable  way  "  was  never 
tried.  Another  attempt  of  the  king's  rashest  partisans  was  as  unpropitiou& 
as  the  breach  of  privilege.  On  the  day  when  the  Buckinghamshire  petition 
was  presented,  lord  Digby  and  colonel  Lunsfbrd  appeared  with  a  body  of  men. 
in  arms  at  Kingston.  The  Parliament  proclaimed  them  traitors.  Digby  fled 
beyond  sea ;  Lunsford  and  his  cavaliers  attended  the  king  to  Windsor. 

In  the  councils  of  Windsor,  in  which  we  may  now  well  believe  that  better 
advisers  were  listened  to  than  the  vain  Digby  or  the  truculent  Lunsford, 
a  sensible  plan  of  operations  was  resolved  upon.  The  king  was  to  refrain 
from  all  open  contests  with  the  Parliament;  to  hold  out  terms  of  conciliation,, 
and  gradually  to  retire  to  the  north,  whilst  his  friends  were  gathering 
strength.  Charles  invited  the  Houses,  on  the  20th  of  January,  to  reduce  all 
their  complaints  to  one  specific  relation.  The  Peers  hailed  this  as  an  omen 
of  peace ;  the  Commons  would  put  no  faith  in  the  king's  desire  for  concili* 
ation,  unless  he  would  transfer  the  military  commands  of  fortresses  and  the 
Militia  to  those  who  possessed  the  confidence  of  parliament.  The  king 
gave  a  decided  refusal  to  the  Commons'  "  sure  ground  of  safety."  The 
House  then  directed,  by  Ordinance,  that  Goring,  the  governor  of  Portsmouth, 
and  Hotham,  the  governor  of  HuU,  should  hold  those  garrisons  "  for  king 
and  parliament,"  and  surrender  to  no  one  but  under  the  authority  of  the 
parliament.  Day  by  day  was  the  contest  growing  to  a  fatal  crisis.  Thft 
Houses  passed  a  Bill  for  regulating  the  Militia  early  in  February.    About  the> 


*  Butler  calls  this  dooomeni^' 

**  The  prototype  of  reformation, 
WHch  idl  the  eainta,  and  some,  sinoe  martyrs, 
Wore  in  their  hati^  like  iredding-gartezs.'*— ^ncIt&nM^  oanto  2. 
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eame  time  the  Bill  was  carried  "for  disabling  all  persons  in  Holy  Orders 
to  exercise  any  temporal  jurisdictioii  or  authority,"  the  preamble  of 
which  runs  thus,  "Whereas  bishops  and  other  persons  in  Holy  Orders 
ought  not  to  be  entangled  with  secular  jurisdiction,  the  office  of  the  Ministry 
being  of  such  great  importauce  that  it  will  take  up  the  whole  man."  *  To 
this  Bill,  by  which  the  bishops  were  excluded  from  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
kiDg  at  length  gave  his  assent.  The  Bill  for  the  Militia  he  rejected.  The 
queen  urged  her  husband  to  accept  the  one  bill  and  reject  the  other.  On  the 
16th  of  February  her  majesty,  escorted  by  the  king  to  Dover,  took  her 
departure  for  Holland.  She  carried  with  her  the  crown-jewels ;  and  her  real 
purpese  was  to  raise  forces  for  resisting  the  demands  of  the  Parliament. 
There  are  many  letters  from  the  queen  to  the  king,  during  Jier  absence,  which 
show  how  she  laboured  to  strengthen  the  king's  infirmity  of  purpose.  They 
communicated  in  cipher,  and  the  key  to  the  cipher  was  always  kept  in  the 
king's  pocket.  "  Once  again  I  remind  you,"  she  writes, "  to  ti^e  care  of  your 
pocket,  and  not  let  our  cipher  be  stolen."  t  ^e  breach  between  the  king 
and  the  parliament  upon  the  question  of  the  Militia  was  more  and  more 
widened.  Oommissiuners  were  received  again  and  again,  and  the  matter 
Gould  not  be  accommodated  ;  nor  would  the  king,  at  the  earnest  entrea^  of 
the  Houses,  return  to  London.    At  last,  at  a  conference  at  Newmarket,  when 


it  was  asked  by  lord  Holland  and  lord  Pembroke,  whether  the  Militia  might 
not  be  granted  for  a  time,  Charlea  replied,  "  No,  by  God,  not  for  an  hour  ; 
you  have  asked  that  of  me,  in  this,  which  was  never  asked  of  a  king,  and  with 
which  I  would  not  trust  my  wife  and  children."     This  scene,  in  this  locality, 

•  IS  Caz.  T.  e.  27.  -{■  Grceo'i  "  Letten  of  Henrietta  Uari*,"  p.  Si. 
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muBt  h&ve  suggested  a  contrast  to  the  usual  meetings  of  the  court  at-  J^ev' 
iDirket,  for  the  Tace>course  there  was  ettabliahed  by  Charles ;  and  few 
courtiers  fell  in  with  the  opinion  of  lord  Herbert  of  Cherburj,  who  said, 
"  The  exercise  I  do  not  approro  of  ia  running  of  horses,  there  being  much 
cheating  in  that  kind."  The  king,  after  this  stormy  conference,  went  on  to 
Tork.  Boyalist  forces  had  been  raised  in  the  north  by  the  marquis  of 
Newcastle.  The  first  step  towards  an  actual  outbreak  of  ciril  war  was 
quickly  taken.  On  the  23rd  of  April  the  king  suddenly  appeared  before 
Hull  at  the  head  of  a  strong  body  of  horse,  and  demanded  admittance  into 


CuUuoCHiill  Mmp. 


Did  pUn  of  Uia  town.) 


the  town.  There  was  a  large  atore  of  arma  and  ammunition  in  the  fortress. 
The  mayor  was  about  to  open  the  gates,  when  air  John  Hotham  went  on  the 
ramparts,  and  &11ing  on  bis  knees  begged  the  king  to  excuse  a  refusal  to  the 
demand,  for  that  he,  as  governor,  had  sworn  to  keep  the  place  at  the  dis- 
position of  the  parliament.  Charles  was  compelled  to  retire,  proclaiming 
Hotham  a  traitor.  He  then  complained  to  the  parliament,  demanding  justice 
against  the  goTemor  of  Hull,  according  to  law.  The  two  Hooses  voted  tlieir 
approval  of  Hotham's  act.  The  crisis  had  arrived.  There  waa  nothing  more 
to  be  done  for  reconcilement.  Thirty-two  Peers,  and  sixty-five  members  of 
the  Commons,  joined  the  king  at  York.  Those  that  remained  no  longer 
attempted  to  pass  Bills  for  the  royal  sanction.  They  issued  Ordinances.  On 
the  5th  of  May  the  Parliamenta^  Ordinance  for  the  Militia  was  directed  to 
be  carried  out.  The  king  proclaimed  thia  ordinance  to  be  illegal,  and 
summoned  the  gentlemen  of  York  to  form  hie  body-guard.  But  even  in  this 
county,  which  was  considered  the  stronghold  of  the  royalists,  opinions  were 
divided.  The  lord  chancellor,  Littleton,  had  sent  the  great  seal  to  the  king, 
v<n.iii.— 84, 
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that  mystic  symbol  of  legal  govemment.  Many  gentlemen  of  the  county 
assembled  in  the  town-hall  of  York,  and  were  addressed  by  GharleSy  who  was 
received  with  loud  acclamations.  Commissioners  of  the  parliament^  men  of 
local  influence,  who  had  been  sent  to  York  to  observe  what  passed,  were 
threatened  by  the  king  and  hooted  by  the  cavaliers.  But  under  this  appear- 
ance of  overwhelming  strength,  some  fifty  gentlemen,  with  sir  Thomas 
Fairfax  at  their  head,  refused  to  join  in  the  fonnation  of  a  body-guard.  A 
more  important  demonstration  of  public  feeling  occurred  in  the  gathering 
round  the  hall  of  several  thousands  of  the  middle  class,  who  demanded 
admission  to  the  meeting,  and  being  refused,  held  a  meeting  of  their  own,  and 
protested  against  the  acts  of  a  close  assembly.  The  king  called  another 
general  meeting  upon  a  neighbouring  moor ;  and  thither  came  forty  thousand 
men,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  a  petition  to  the  king,  imploring  him  to 
be  reconciled  to  his  parliament.  Charles  read  a  paper,  and  was  going  away, 
when  young  Fairfax  pressed  forward,  and  on  his  knee  presented  the  petition 
of  the  people.  The  king  .indignantly  rode  off,  and  after  many  violent 
ebullitions  of  contempt  from  the  cavaliers  the  meeting  dispersed.  The 
councils  of  the  king  became  irresolute.  The  decisions  of  the  parliament, 
freed  from  the  roydist  members  who  had  retired  to  York,  became  bolder. 
The  leaders  prepared  for  open  war  with  marvellous  energy.  They  proposed 
terms  of  accommodation  which  they  must  have  anticipated  would  meet  with 
rejection.  These  propositions  went  to  the  extent  of  stripping  the  monarch  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  constitutional  powers  which  happily,  in  our  times, 
have  been  found  consistent  with  the  most  perfect  liberty  of  the  people.  They 
contemplated,  more  especially,  the  enforcement  of  the  principle  that  the 
appointment  of  the  king's  council  and  the  great  officers  of  state  should  be 
'  subject  to  the  approbation  of  the  two  Houses.  By  the  gradual  establishment 
of  ministerial  responsibility,  and  the  harmonious  dependence  of  the  execu- 
tive power  upon  the  legislative,  such  a  result  has  been  attained.  It  was  then 
sought  to  be  attained  by  such  a  direct  curtailment  of  the  sovereign  authority 
as  would  have  made  the  monarch  what  Charles  truly  described,  "  but  the 
picture,  but  the  sign  of  a  king."  The  courageous  and  able  men  who  drew  up 
these  propositions  must  have  been  satisfied  that  their  adoption  could  have  led 
to  no  permanent  tranquillity  ;  that  they  were  incompatible  with  the  existence 
of  the  monarchical  principle;  and  that  the  executive  power,  under  such 
arrangements,  could  have  had  no  real  strength  to  preserve  domestic  peace  or 
resist  foreign  aggression.  But  they  dreaded  a  return  to  arbitrary  power ; 
they  suspected,  not  without  cause,  the  inclinations  of  the  king.  They  had 
the  great  plea  of  self-preservation  for  their  actions  ;  and  they  knew  that  if 
they  fell  themselves,  public  liberty  would  fall  with  them.  Neither  party  was 
in  a  position  to  regard  their  rights  and  duties  with  equanimity.  The  most 
terrible  question  that  can  be  put  to  a  nation  was  now  about  to  be  put — ^to 
which  of  two  powers,  each  claiming  to  be  supreme,  will  you  render  obedience? 
On  the  9th  of  July,  three  days  before  the  Houses  came  to  the  decisive  vote, 
that  an  army  shall  be  raised  "  for  the  defence  of  the  king  and  parliament " 
(such,  for  some  time,  was  the  phrase  of  the  Ordinances),  one  member,  sir 
Benjamin  Eudyard,  uttered  this  prophetic  warning :  "  Mr.  Speaker,  it  now 
behoves  us  to  call  up  all  the  wisdom  we  have  about  us,  for  we  are  at  the  very 
brink  of  combustion  and  confusion.    If  blood  once  begin  to  touch  blood,  we 
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shall  presently  fall  into  a  certain  misery,  and  must  attend  an  uncertain 
success,  God  knows  when,  and  God  knows  what.  Every  man  here  is  bound 
in  conscience  to  employ  his  uttermost  endeavours  to  prevent  the  effusion  of 
blood.  Blood  is  a  crying  sin :  it  pollutes  the  land.  Let  us  save  our  liberties 
and  our  estates,  as  we  may  save  our  souls  too.  Now  I  have  clearly  delivered 
mine  own  conscience,  I  leave  every  man  freely  to  his."  • 

Let  us  pause  at  this  juncture,  at  which  the  public  men  of  England  are 
exhibiting  the  spirit  of  party  in  aspects  so  unusual  and  so  portentous,  and 
endeavour  to  catch  some  faint  glimpses  of  the  life  of  the  people  immediately 
before  the  commencement  of  the  Civil  War. 

"  Before  the  flame  of  the  war  broke  out  in  the  top  of  the  chimneys,  the 
smoke  ascended  in  every  country."  So  writes  Lucy  Hutchinson,  a  careful 
and  honest  observer  of  what  was  passing.  She  saw  around  her,  in  many 
places,  '^  fierce  contests  and  disputes,  almost  to  blood,  even  at  the  first."  The 
partisans  of  the  king  were  carrying  out  his  commissions  of  array.  The  par- 
tisans of  the  parliament  were  insisting  upon  obedience  to  the  ordinance  for 
the  militia.  The  king  proclaimed  Essex,  the  captain-general  of  the  parliament, 
an4  his  officers,  as  traitors.  The  parliament  voted  the  king's  commissioners  of 
array  to  be  traitors.  Not  only  were  the  king  and  the  parliament  each  strug- 
gling to  obtain  possession  of  the  munitions  of  war  by  seizing  the  fortified 
places,  but  each  barrel  of  gunpowder  was  contested  for  by  opposite  parties. 
Mr.  Hutchinson,  going  by  chance  to  Nottingham,  at  the  time  when  Charles 
was  at  Yorkf  is  told  by  the  mayor's  wife  that  the  sheriff  has  come  to  take 
away  the  ammunition  belonging  to  the  trained  bands  of  the  county.  He  goes 
into  the  town-hall,  and  finds  lord  Newark,  the  lord-lieutenant,  and  the  sheriff, 
with  two  or  three  captains,  seeing  the  gunpowder  weighed.  The  king,  said 
the  lord-lieutenant,  desired  to  borrow  it — it  should  be  restored  in  ten  days. 
Mr.  Hutchinson  contended  that  such  was  the  danger  of  the  times  that  in  four 
days  they  might  be  ruined  for  the  want  of  the  powder ;  there  was  a  troop  of 
horse  in  the  town,  committing  great  outrages  and  insolencies,  and  calling 
divers  honest  men  puritans  and  rogues.  The  contest  went  on;  but  lord 
Newark,  admitting  that  the  powder  belonged  to  "  the  country,"  would  have 
it  for  the  king.  When  the  countrymen  outside  the  hall  knew  what  had  taken 
place,  they  desired  Mr.  Hutchinson  to  stand  by  them,  and  they  would  part 
with  every  drop  of  blood  in  their  bodies  before  the  lord-lieutenant  should  have 
the  powder.  Lord  Newark  angrily  gave  up  his  demand,  when  he  saw  the 
multitude  gathered  round  the  hall.  But  still  the  power  of  the  magistrate  was 
respected,  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  mayor  and  the  sheriff  should  have  the 
powder  in  their  joint  custody.  Such  contests  between  those  of  opposite 
opinions  were  going  on  throughout  England.  Few  of  the  members  of  parlia- 
ment remained  in  London.  The  zealous,  men  of  influence  in  their  several 
counties  were  in  their  own  districts,  raising  volunteers,  gathering  subscrip- 
tions, drilling  recruits,  collecting  arms.  Each  is  subscribing  largely  "  for 
defence  of  the  kingdom."  Eire-arms  are  scarce ;  and  the  old  weapons  of  the 
long-bow  and  cross-bow  are  again  put  in  use.  Old  armour,  long  since  **  hung 
by  the  wall,"  is  brought  down  and  furbished.  The  rustic,  changed  into  a 
pikeman,  puts  on  the  iron  skull-cap  and  greaves ;  and  the  young  farmer 
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becomea  a  dtagoon,  with  his  carbine  and  ptstob.  In  the  parliamentarj  armj 
there  is  evoiy  variety  of  clothing.  lu  some  companiea  raised  by  gentlemen 
amongat  their  tei^ants,  the  old  liTeriea  of  each  family  give  the  prevailing 
colour.  Hampden's  men  are  in  green  j  lord  Brook's  in  purple ;  others  are  in 
blue ;  others  in  red.  The  officers  all  wear  an  orange  scarf,  being  the  colour  of 
their  general.  The  buff  doublet, 
"though  not  aword  yet  cudgel 
proof,"  is  a  eubstitute  for  armour. 
Uaalerig'a  Lobtters,  and  Crom- 
well's Ironsideo — each  so  called 
from  their  rough  mail — are  not 
formed  as  yet.  Becruita  are 
taken,  at  first,  without  much 
referencetotheiropinions.  Crom- 
well, with  his  super-eminent 
sagacity,  saw  the  danger  of  this 
course.  In  a  later  period  of  hia 
life,  when  he  had  attained  su- 
preme power,  he  thus  described 
his  position  at  the  commence- 
ment  of  the  war: — "I  was  a 
person  who,  from  my  first  employ- 
ment,  was  suddenly  preferred  and 
lifted  up  from  lesser  trust  to 
greater;  from  my  first  being  a 
captain  of  a  troop  of  horse."  He 
then  relates  that  he  "had  a  very 
_  worthy  friend,a  very  noble  persoD, 

^Ir.  John  Hampden,  and  he  thus 
apake  to  him  : — '  Tour  troops  are  most  of  them  old  decayed  serving  -men, 
and  tapsters,  and  auch  kind  of  fellows  ;  and  their  troops  are  gentlemen's  sons, 
younger  bodh,  and  persons  of  quality  ;  do  you  think  that  the  spirits  of  such 
mean  and  base  fellows  will  ever  be  able  to  encounter  gentlemen  that  have 
honour,  and  courage,  and  resolution  in  them.'  "  What  Cromwell  did  to  meet 
the  ardour  of  the  Cavalier  with  a  zeal  equally  enthusiastic,  he  goes  on  to 
tell :  "  I  raised  such  men  na  had  the  fear  of  God  before  them,  as  made  some 
conscience  of  what  they  did."  *  Cromwell  did  justice  to  the  principle  npon 
which  the  honoor  and  courage  of  the  Cavaliers  was  founded.  He  aaw, 
beneath  their  easenced  love-locks  and  gilded  doublets,  clear  heads  and  bold 
hearts.  The  gay  were  not  necessarily  debauched ;  the  health-drinkers  irere 
not  necessarily  drunkards.     There  were  other  men  in  the  royalist  ranks 

<■  Th«  hfSTixs  of  Alntia,  the  paga  of  WbitcluU." 

There  were  great  spirits  in  both  armies  ready  to  measure  their  swords  for 
"  The  King."  or  for  "  The  Cause." 

We  can  scarcely  assume  that  the  bulk  of  the  population,  or  even  the 
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greater  number  of  the  richer  and  more  educated  classes,  at  once  took  their 
sides  in  this  great  argument.  We  know  th^  did  not.  Many  of  the  best 
gentlemen  of  England  withdrew  from  the  quarrel  which  promised  to  be  fatal 
either  to  order  or  to  liberty.  John  Evelyn,  whose  inclinations  were  royalist, 
was  one.  *'  The  Covenant  being  passed,'*  he  obtained  a  licence,  signed  by  the 
king,  to  travel.  He  found  it  "  impossible  to  evade  the  doing  very  unhandsome 
things."  •  Sir  Eoger  Twysden,  one  who  had  refused  ship-money,  dreaded  on 
the  one  hand  to  take  part  with  the  parliament,  for  he  "  saw,  if  this  war 
continued,  it  would  prove  the  ruin  of  the  Protestant  religion  and  the  laws  of 
the  land;"  but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  ''did  not  love  to  have  a  king  armed 
with  book-law  against  me  for  my  life  and  estate."  Mr.  Kemble,  the  editor  of 
Twysden's  "  Government  of  England,"  from  which  we  quote,  says  "  Sir  Eoger 
Twysden  was  not  the  only  gentleman  who,  being  unable  to  join  either  party, 
desired  to  leave  England  for  a  time."  This  learned  student  of  onr  history 
adds,  by  way  of  accounting  for  the  flight  to  other  lands  of  some  of  the  country 
gentlemen,  that  "  they  felt  it  was  impossible  to  serve  a  king  who  never  spoke 
a  word  of  truth  in  his  life ;  and  yet  could  not  arm  against  him,  or  remain 
neutral  between  the  two  parties."  t  With  every  respect  for  conscientious 
halting  between  two  opinions,  we  must  nevertheless  feel  that  it  is  nobler  to 
be  a  little  wrong  in  the  adoption  of  one  party  or  the  other,  than  to  stand 
aside  in  philosophical  or  interested  indifierence  to  either  party.  No  cause 
can  be  wholly  good  or  wholly  bad.  Whilst  Englishmen  were  girding  up 
their  loins  for  battle  in  1642,  they  presented  a  grander  aspect  than  if  the 
Boundheads  had  sufiered  Charles  to  come  back  in  triumph  to  London,  to  be 
the  absolute  king  which  he  claimed  to  be ;  or  if  the  Cavaliers  had  suffered 
the  Eoundlieads  to  trample  the  Monarchy  and  the  Church  in  the  dust,  even 
in  an  honest  desire  to  correct  their  abuses. 

The  state  of  opinion  in  the  country  generally  is  thus  represented  by  Mrs. 
Hutchinson : — "  Some  counties  were  in  the  beginning  so  wholly  for  the  par- 
liament, that  the  king's  interest  appeared  not  in  them ;  some  so  wholly  for 
the  king,  that  the  godly,  for  those  generally  were  the  parliament's  friends, 
were  found  to  forsake  their  habitations,  and  seek  other  shelters."  But  in 
London,  after  the  attempt  of  the  king  to  violate  the  sanctuary  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  his  removal  from  the  seat  of  government,  the  majority  of 
the  people  became  devoted  to  the  parliament.  That  the  influence  of  those 
distinguished  as  '*  the  godly,"  was  more  eflectual  in  the  capital  than  in  the 
country,  would  be  manifest  if  there  were  no  other  evidence  than  the  bitter- 
ness with  which  the  Puritans,  and  especially  their  preachers,  are  spoken  of 
by  the  royalist  writers.  The  "  Gospel  Trumpeter,  surrounded  with  long- 
ear'd  rout," — the  "  errant  saints," — the  "  gifted  brethren,  preaching  by  a 
carnal  hour-glass,"  were  the  objects  of  Butler's  ridicule.  Cleaveland's  coarser 
wit  attacks  the  "  new  teacher  of  the  town," — "  his  shopboard  breeding," — his 
"  cozening  coiigh  and  hollow  cheek," — his  **  hands  to  thump,  no  knees  to 
bow."  The  puritan  clergy  were  more  hated  than  the  "  preaching  coblers, 
pulpit  praters,"  whom  some  defended  ''  in  a  merry  way,"  saying  that,  when 
such  men  first  began  to  **  take  up  that  duty  which  the  prelates  and  great 
doctors  had  let  fall,"  they  each  had  invaded  the  other's  calling, — "  that  chand- 
lers, cutlers,  weavers,  and  the  like,  preached,  while  the  archbishop  himself, 
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instead  of  preaching,  was  busied  in  projects  about  leather,  salt,  soap,  and  such 
commodities  as  belonged  to  those  tradesmen."  *    In  London,  the  influence 
of  the  popular  preachers,  who  filled  the  churches  and  conventicles,  was  irre- 
sistible.   Few  of  the  clergy  were  bold  enough  to  support  episcopacj ;  and 
those  who  proclaimed  high-church  opinions  had  verj  incredulous  auditors. 
This  temper  began  in  the  hatred  of  poperj,  which  the  people  saw  lurking 
behind  the  most  harmless  ceremonials.     The  cause  of  the  parliament  became 
the  cause  of  the  more  earnest  religionists ;  whilst  the  party  of  the  king,  though 
supported  by  many  of  sincere  piety,  was  also  the  rallying  point  of  the  indif- 
ferent, the  pleasure-loving,  and  the  licentious.     In  the  king's  court,  during 
its  season  of  prosperity,  the  splendours  of  the  church  were  more  regarded 
than  the  ministration  of  the  working  clergy.     We  have  mentioned  the  per- 
formance of  "  The  Scornful  Lady"  on  the  night  of  the  eventful  6th  of  January. 
It  is  perhaps  significant  of  the  real  want  of  respect  for  the  ministerial  office, 
in  a  court  which  was  ready  to  risk  a  civil  war  in  the  cause  of  the  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy,  that  at  this  time  of  alarm  a  play  was  acted,  of  which  "  the  trivial^ 
senseless,  and  unnatural  representation  of  the  chaplain,"  was,  seventy  years 
afterwards,  denounced  as  an  ofience  against  good  morals;  with  the  just 
observation,  that ''  it  is  so  mean  a  thing  to  gratify  a  loose  age  with  a  scanda- 
lous representation  of  what  is  reputable  among  men,  not  to  say  what  is 
sacred,  that  no  beauty,  no  excellence  in  an  author,  ought  to  atone  it."     The 
"  Spectator,"  in  the  reign  of  Anne,  held  that  the  character  of  the  chaplain  in 
"  The  Scornful  Lady,"  "  has  done  more  towards  the  disparagement  of  holy 
orders,  and  consequently  of  virtue  itself,  than  all  the  wit  of  that  author, 
or  any  other,  could  make  up  for  in  the  conduct  of  the  longest  life  after  it." 
The  chaplain  of  "  The  Scornful  Lady  "  is  not  represented  as  a  puritan.     We 
see  only,  to  use  the  words  of  the  essayist,  "  a  wretch  without  any  notion  of 
the  dignity  of  his  function."  t     This  was  the  play  selected  by  the  master  of 
the  revels  with  an  utter  unconsciousness  of  its  impropriety.     How  should 
he  have  been  conscious  that  it  was  inconsistent  with  the  boasted  decorum  of 
the  court  of  Charles  to  ridicule  the  degraded  condition  of  the  clergy,  when 
the  curates  who  did  the  work  were  so  scandalously  paid,  that  in  London 
they  were  to  be  found  dining  at  "  the  threepenny  ordinary,"  and  in  the 
country  were  glad  to  obtain  from  the  churchwarden  "  a  barley  bag-pudding 
for  the  Sunday's  dinner."     The  country  curate  is  described  as  being  "  under 
a  great  prebend,  and  a  double-beneficed  rich  man,"  with  a  salary  inferior  to 
his  cook  or  his  coachman.     The  London  curates  are  represented  as  living 
"  upon  citizens'  trenchers ;  and  were  it  not  that  they  were  pitiful  and  cha- 
ritable to  them,  there  was  no  possibility  of  subsistence."  J    The  Committee 
of  the  Commons  in  1641  received  many  bitter  complaints  from  parishes, 
that  their  rectors  and  vicars  would  not  preach  themselves  nor  allow  others 
to  preach ;  and  they  appointed  "  The  Committee  of  Preaching  Ministers," 
whose  business  was  to  remedy  these  neglects.     We  can  easily  imderstand 
how,  out  of  this  laxity  in  regard  to  the  real  interests  of  religion,  whilst  some 
ministers  were  disputing  whether  "the  Lord's  table"  should  stand  in  the 
body  of  the  chiu'ch  or  at  the  east  end,  railed  or  without  rails,  covered  or 
uncovered ;  those  who  denounced  a  liturgy,   or  resisted  all  ecclesiastical 
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government,  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  and  principally  increased  in  London 
and  other  great  towns.  From  this  period  we  cannot  understand  the  causes 
and  the  events  of  the  Civil  "War,  without  steadily  keeping  in  mind  that  the 
zeal  of  the  Puritans,  in  whatever  sectarian  differences  it  exhibited  itself,  was 
as  much  the  sustaining  principle  of  the  great  conflict,  as  the  passionate  desire 
for  civil  liberty.  These  two  great  elements  of  resistance  to  the  Crown  pro- 
duced impressions  upon  the  national  character, — for  the  most  part  salutary 
impressions, — ^which  two  centuries  have  not  obliterated. 

The  strength  of  the  puritanical  element  in  the  parliament  of  1642  led  to 
bold  interferences  with  popular  habits.  The  parliamentary  leaders  knew 
that  they  would  have  the  support  of  the  most  powerful  of  the  commu- 
nity of  London,  and  of  many  other  great  towns,  if  not  of  the  majority  of  the 
nation,  when  they  discouraged  the  ordinary  amusements  of  the  people, — ^the 
bear-baitings,  the  cock-fights,  the  horse-races,  the  May-poles ;  appointed  a 
fast  on  Christmas-day  ;  and  shut  up  the  theatres.  Bitter  must  have  been  the 
heart-burnings  amongst  the  actors  when  their  vocation  came  to  an  end  in 
London,  in  1642.  The  five  regular  companies  were  dispersed.  Their 
members  became  "  vagabonds,"  under  the  old  Statutes,  hanging  about  the 
camps  of  the  Cavaliers,  or  secretly  performing  in  inns  and  private  houses. 
Old  John  Lowin,  who  was  a  fellow-actor  with  Shakspere,  went  to  keep 
"  The  Three  Pigeons**  at  Brentford ;  and  in  that  ancient  hostelry,  a  few  years 
ago,  some  scenes  were  discovered  painted  on  a  wall.  The  parliament  would 
not  have  ventured  upon  depriving  the  people  of  their  most  cherished  amuse- 
ment, throwing  so  many  persons  into  destitution,  had  not  the  suppression  of 
plays  been  held  by  them  as  a  matter  of  religious  obligation.  There  is  a 
solemnity  in  the  words  of  "  An  Ordinance  of  the  Lords  and  Commons  con- 
cerning Stage  Plays,"  dated  September  2,  1642,  which  has  no  sound  of 
hypocritical  pretence  : — "  Whereas  the  distressed  estate  of  Ireland,  steeped 
in  her  own  blood,  and  the  distracted  estate  of  England,  threatened  with  a 
cloud  of  blood  by  a  civil  war,  call  for  all  possible  means  to  appease  and  avert 
the  wrath  of  God  appearing  in  these  judgments  :  amongst  which  fasting  and 
prayer  having  been  often  tried  to  be  very  effectual,  have  been  lately  and  are 
still  enjoined :  and  whereas  public  sports  do  not  well  agree  with  public  cala- 
mities, nor  public  stage-plays  with  the  seasons  of  humiliation,  this  being  an 
exercise  of  sad  and  pious  solemnity,  and  the  other  being  spectacles  of  plea- 
sure, too  commonly  expressing  lascivious  mirth  and  levity :  it  is  therefore 
thought  fit  and  ordained  by  the  Lords  and  Commons  in  this  Parliament 
assembled,  that  while  these  sad  causes  and  set  times  of  humiliation  do 
continue,  public  stage-plays  shall  cease  and  be  forborne." 

Milton  has  described  two  of  the  chief  aspects  of  the  London  of  this 
period  in  very  eloquent  words :  "  Behold  now  this  vast  city ;  a  city  of  refuge, 
the  mansion-house  of  liberty,  encompassed  and  surrounded  with  His  protec- 
tion. The  shop  of  war  hath  not  there  more  anvils  and  hammers  worUug,  to 
fashion  out  the  plates  and  instruments  of  armed  justice  in  defence  of  belea- 
guered truth,  than  there  be  pens  and  heads  there,  sitting  by  their  studious 
lamps,  musing,  searching,  revolving  new  notions  and  ideas."*  London  is 
the  shop  of  war ;  it  is  the  home  of  thought.  Let  us  look  at  the  vast  city 
under  the  first  of  these  aspects.    It  has  always  had  its  Trained-bands.    It 
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iirithout  swords  or  stayes,"  seems  to  point  to  a  contrast  with  the  usual  trucu« 
lent  demeanour  of  their  fraternity ;  and  suggests  that  "the  great  long  club  *' 
and  "  the  long  dagger  "  of  the  "  well-grown  sturdy  apprentices,"  described  by 
Stow,  were  still  the  weapons  which  made  the  rallying-cry  of  "  'Prentices  and 
clubs !  '*  a  terror  to  civic  dignitaries. 

It  would  have  been  more  than  strange  if,  amidst  all  the  excitements  of  this 
summer,  the  preparations  for  civil  war — the  doubts  and  fears  of  those  whose 
property  or  industry  would  surely  be  affected  by  the  loss  of  internal  peace, — 
the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  generally,  and  that  of  the  Londoners  as  much 
as  any  portion  of  the  nation,  had  not  been  materiaUy  affected.  There  is  a 
curious  tract,  issued  "  in  the  year  of  disasters,  1642,"  which  sets  forth  the 
general  stagnation  of  employments.  It  is  a  bitter  outpouring  of  wrath 
against ''  that  master-piece  or  idea  of-  dissimulation,  which  Nature  made  her 
example  to  portraiture  a  rogue  by,  the  Eoundhead."  Evidently  written  by  a 
lawyer,  it  pours  forth  "  St.  Hilary's  tears  for  want  of  a  stirring  Midsummer 
term."  In  Westminster  Hall  "  those  few  judges  left  have  time  enough  to  get 
a  nap,  and  no  noise  to  awake  them  ; " — '^  the  lawyers,  instead  of  perusing  the 
breviates,  and  reducing  the  matter  in  question  to  cases,  were  buying  up  all 
the  pamphlets,  and  dispersing  themselves  in  comers  to  read  them."  The 
coaches  that  used  to  rumble  up  and  down  Palace-yard,  challenging  heaven 
with  their  thunder,  are  here  and  there  one.  The  cooks  in  King-street  lea^ 
against  their  door-posts.  The  lodgings  in  the  Strand  are  empty.  "  At  the 
Exchange,  the  only  question  that  is  asked  is,  what  news  ? — not  from  Aleppo, 
Constantinople,  the  Straits,  or  Indies,  but  from  York,  Ireland,  and  the 
Parliament."  In  the  halls  of  the  City  Companies  there  is  no  feasting  but 
for  the  masters  and  wardens.  In  the  shops  there  is  no  talk  amongst  the 
tradesmen,  "  but  condoling  the  want  of  the  courtiers'  money."  This  is  not  a 
very  touching  feature  of  distress.  It  presents  us  nothing  of  the  miseries  of 
the  poor,  the  first  to  sufi'er  in  a  time  of  public  distraction.  Yet,  from  all  the 
indications  of  this  remarkable  period,  we  may  collect  that  public  order  was 
strictly  maintained  in  London ;  that  there  were  no  attacks  upon  property ; 
that  life  was  perfectly  secure.  London  was  the  general  resort  of  those  whose 
opinions  exposed  them  to  danger  in  the  coimtry.  Ellwood,  the  quaker,  says, 
"  In  my  infancy,  when  I  was  but  about  two  years  old,  I  was  carried  to  London." 
His  father  "  favoured  the  parliament  side,  though  he  took  not  arms.  Not 
holding  himself  safe  at  his  country  habitation,  which  lay  too  near  some 
garrisons  of  the  king's,  he  betook  himself  to  London."  The  little  boy  waa 
the  playfellow  of  the  daughter  of  the  lady  Springett ;  "  being  admitted  as 
such  to  ride  with  her  in  her  little  coach,  drawn  by  her  footman  about  Lincoln' s- 
inn-Pields."  •  The  children  in  the  little  coach  give  an  appearance  of  perfect 
security  to  Lincoln's- inn-Fields.  It  was  in  the  country  that  the  distractions 
of  the  time  bore  hard  upon  the  richer  families.  Every  manor-house  waa 
liable  to  attack  by  a  royalist  or  a  parliamentary  band.  Lady  Brilliana  Harley 
had  to  put  her  castle  of  Brompton,  in  Herefordshire,  in  a  posture  of  defence, 
whilst  her  husband,  sir  Eobert  Harley,  was  engaged  in  his  parliamentary 
vocation.  The  courageous  woman,  who  died  at  her  post,  writes  to  her  son, 
**  My  dear  Ned,  I  thank  God  I  am  not  afraid ;  it  is  the  Lord's  cause  that  we 
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honourable  iisBemblf ;  but  Christ  purchased  us  at  aa  dear  a  rate  as  he  did  men, 
and  therefore  requireth  the  same  obedience,  for  the  same  mercy,  as  of  men  : 
wo  are  sharers  ia  the  public  calamities."  Pym 
delivered  a  gracious  message  to  Ann  Stagg  and 
her  companions:  "Eepair,"  he  said,  "to  your 
houses,  we  entreat,  and  turn  your  petitions  into 
prayers  at  home  for  us."  Milton,  commending 
the  courtesy  of  the  parliament  to  such  petitions, 
says,  "  The  meanest  artisans  and  labourers,  at  other 
times  also  women,  and  often  the  younger  sort  of 
servauts,  attending  with  their  complaints,  and  that 
sometimes  in  a  less  humble  guise  than  for  peti- 
tioners, have  gone  with  confidence  that  neither 
their  meanness  would  be  rejected,  nor  their  sim 
plicity  contemned."  • 

The  London  apprentices,  so  prominent  in  these 
unhappy  times,  and  so  reolly  formidable  in  their 
organisation,  require  a  brief  notice.  They  were 
not  a  low-bred  or  illiterate  class.  The  greater 
number  were  the  sous  of  substantial  citizens  or 
yeomen  ;  and  even  the  esquire  did  not  disdain  that 
his  boy  should  serve  in  the  shop  of  the  London 
trader.  Stow  says,  "Because  the  apprentices  ot 
Iiondon  were  often  children  of  gentlemen  and  per- 
sons of  good  quality,  they  did  affect  to  go  in 
costly  apparel,  and  wear  weapons,  and  frequent 
schools  of  dancing,  fencing,  and  music."  Their  ^ 
principle  of  confederation  gave  them  their  political 
strength.     A  writer  of  this   period  says,  "  There 

is  a  kind  of  supernatural  sympathy,  a  general  union,  which  knits  their  hearts 
in  a  bond  of  fraternal  affection,  under  the  common  notion  of  a  London  'pren- 
tice, "t  The  dress  of  the  apprentice  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I  was,  "  the  fiat 
round  cap,  hair  close  cut,  narrow  falling  band,  close  side-coat,  close  hose, 
cloth  stockings," — an  antique  habit  which  may  still  he  seen  in  the  streets  of 
London,  as  worn  by  the  youths  of  that  noble  school,  Christ's  Hospital.  The 
violence  of  the  apprentices  against  episcopacy,  and  their  general  adherence 
to  the  cause  of  the  Parliament,  were  probably  influenced  by  the  opinions  ot 
their  puritan  masters.  But  amongst  this  body  there  were  some  differences  oi 
opinion.  At  the  beginning  of  1613,  there  was  a  petition  for  peace,  presented 
by  "divers  "  London  apprentices,  which  was  not  very  favourably  received; 
and  in  their  published  vindication  they  say,  "  Though  we  for  several  conaide- 
ratioas  were  not,  or  not  suffered  to  be,  of  that  number  who  have  exposed  their 
persons  to  the  fury  of  war,  yet,  as  they  bleed  outwardly,  we  bleed  within  for 
the  distempers  of  this  Church  and  State."  They  probably  belonged  to  the 
households  of  the  minority  of  citizens,  or  were  sons  of  royalist  f am Uiea.  Their 
assertion  that  when  they  went  to  present  their  petition,  they  desired  "  all  the 
uubscribers  to  meet  at  the  Piazzas  in  Covent  Qardeu,  in  complete  civil  habits, 
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came,  and  whither  we  were  going."  •  Mr.  Cromwell  is  not  yet  in  military 
command,  hut  he  is  a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  and  his  name  is  already  a  word  of 
strength.  He  is  memher  for  the  town  of  Camhridge ;  and  has  there  exercised 
a  very,  unusual  representative  power,  hy  seizing  the  magazine  in  the  Castle, 
and  stopping  the  transit  of  the  University  plate  to  the  king's  quarters.  The 
country  gentleman  "  in  a  plain  cloth-suit,"  who  farmed  the  tithes  at  Ely,  and 
cultivated  lands  there,  felt  that  he  had  the  power  within  him  to  deal  with 
great  puhlic  exigencies.  In  a  very  startling  manner  did  he  deal  with  them. 
In  1623  Charles  heard,  in  Ben  Jonson's  "  Prince's  Masque,"  allusions  to 
a  power  which  was  then  beginning  to  make  itself  formidable.  The  "  press  in 
a  hollow  tree,"  worked  by  "  two  ragged  rascals,"  expressed  the  courtly 
contempt  of  that  engine  which  was  to  give  a  new  character  to  all  political 
action.  In  1642,  wherever  Cbarles  moved,  he  had  his  own  press  with  him. 
His  state  papers,  for  the  most  part  written  by  Hyde,  were  appeals  to  the 
reason  and  the  affections  of  his  people,  in  the  place  of  the  old  assertions  of 
absolute  authority.  In  the  same  way,  the  declarations  of  the  Parliament 
approached  the  great  questions  in  dispute,  in  the  like  spirit  of  acknowledg- 
ment that  there  was  a  court  of  appeal  beyond  the  battle-field,  where  truth  and 
right  would  ultimately  prevail.  This  warfare  of  the  pen  gradually  engaged 
all  the  master  minds  of  the  country ;  some  using  the  nobler  artillery  of 
earnest  reasoning  and  impassioned  rhetoric ;  others  emptying  their  quivers 
of  vehement  satire,  or  casting  their  dirty  missiles  of  abuse,  on  the  opponents 
of  their  party.  Milton  enters  upon  his  task  with  a  solemn  expression  of 
"  small  willingness  to  leave  a  calm  and  pleasing  solitariness,  fed  with  cheerful 
and  confident  thoughts,  to  embark  in  a  troubled  sea  of  noises  and  hoarse 
disputes,  put  from  beholding  the  bright  countenance  of  truth  in  the  quiet 
and  still  air  of  delightful  studies."  t  Cleaveland  rushes  into  the  fray  with  au 
alacrity  that  suits  his  impetuous  nature : — 

**  Ring  the  bells  backward  ;  I  am  all  on  fire ; 
Not  all  the  buckets  in  a  country  quire 
Shall  quench  my  rage."  X 

Herrick  was  living  in  his  vicarage  of  Dean  Priors  in  Devonshire,  disliking 
the  "  people  currish,  churlish  as  the  seas,"  amongst  whom  he  lived ;  scarcely 
venturing  to  print  till  he  was  ejected  from  his  benefice ;  but  solacing  his 
loyalty  with  the  composition  of  stanzas  to  "  the  Prince  of  Cavaliers,"  and 
recording  his  political  faith  in  two  lines,  which  comprehended  the  creed  of  the 
**  thorough  "  royalists : — 

**  The  gods  to  kings  the  judgment  give  to  sway ; 
The  subjects  only  glory  to  obey."  § 

The  general  tone  of  the  poets  is  expressed  by  Lovelace : — 

**  Our  Clueless  heads  with  roses  bound. 
Our  hearts  with  loyal  flames ."  |1 

Butler,  from  the  time  when  he  left  his  father's  cottage  at  Strensham,  on  the 
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banks  of  the  Avon,  to  note  down  those  manifold  choracteristicB  of  his  time 
which  fumiah  the  beat  picture  of  its  common  life,  was  a  rojalist.  Cleavehind, 
Carew,  Suckling,  Beobam,  Herrick,  Butler,  form  a  galaxj^  of  cavalier  Terse- 
makers.  The  dramatic  poeta,  who  were  left  to  see  the  suppresaion  of  the 
theatres,  auch  as  Shirley,  were  naturally  amongat  the  most  ardent  haters  of 
the  puritan  parllanienC.     But  Milton  did  not  ijuite  stand  alone  amongst 


thoae  niifa  whom  civil  and  religious  liberty  was  a  higher  sentiment  than 
loyalty  to  the  king.  George  Wither  was  the  poet  of  puritaniem,  as  ready 
with  bitter  invective  aa  Gleaveland.  But  in  Wither,  the  exalted  spirit  of 
fervent  piety,  which  warmed  the  hearts  of  the  religioua  enthusiasts,  whether 
"sitting  by  their  studious  lamps,"  or  shouting  "  Tbe  Cause"  amidst  the 
noise  of  battle,  imparts  a  majeety  to  his  poUtical  poems  for  which  we  look  in 
vain  amidst  the  songs  of  the  Cavaliers : — 

"  With  foTT  HUM  mr  &rmed  fa«i, 

To  blood  and  alanghter  fiercclj  bent ; 
And  perili  round  iu  did  incloM^ 
By  whatBoerer  irsy  wa  went ; 
That  iad'it  not  Thou  oar  CtpUin  been, 


Tale 


iffagiin, 


The  inferior  men  of  letters  then  rushed  to  take  up  the  weapons  of  part}- 
in  tbe  small  newspapers  of  the  time.  Their  name  was  legion.  Their  chief 
writers,  Marchmont  Keedham  on  the  parliament  side,  with  his  "  Mercurius 
Britamiicus,"  and  John  Birkenhead  on  the  royalist  side,  with  his  "  Mercurius 
&.ulicue,"  were  models  of  scurrility.  The  character  which  Aubrey  gives  of 
Birkenhead  was  probably  true  of  the  greater  number  of  the  joumaliata  :  "  He 
was  exceedingly  confident,  witty,  not  very  grateful  to  his  benefactors,  would 
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lie  damnably."  *  The  parluunent  writer*  had  evidentlf  the  beat  of  it,  if  we 
may  judge  by  the  hatred  which  Clearelaud  beua  to  the  whole  tribe  of 
journalists :  "  A  Diurnal  Maker  is  the  Bub-almoner  of  hntory,  queen  Mab's 
register ;  one  whom,  by  the  same  figure  that  a  north-oountry  pedlar  ia  a 
merchant-ntim,  yoa  may  style  an  author."  t  A  Loudon  Diurnal  he  calls  "  a 
history  in  sippets."  He  says,  "  It  begins  usually  with  an  Ordinance,  which  is 
a  law  still-bom."  Its  chief  ingredients  are  "plots,  horrible  plots."  When 
the  time  of  fighting  came,  CleaTeland  regarded  "the  triumphs  of  a  Diurnal" 
aa  "so  many  bladders  of  their  own  blowing;"  and  Butler  ridicules  those 
victories  which  called  forth  "thanksgiving  day  amongst  the  churches,"  ss 
mere  vapourings,  though 


Whatever  were  their  demerits,  the  little  newspapers  produced  a  powerful 
-efiect.  Tbey  were  distributed  through  the  villages  by  the  carriers  and  foot, 
posts.  The  country-woman  brought  a 
"Diurnal"  irom  the  market  town  in  her 
egg-basket.  They  gave  information  to  indi- 
viduals, without  committing  indiscreet  friends 
iu  correspondence.  They  probably  did 
something  towards  general  enlightenment  in 
places  that  would  have  been  otherwise  wholly 
given  up  to  local  prejudices  and  supenti- 
ttons.  In  a  time  of  such  great  public  troubles 
all  men  had  a  touch  of  auper«tition.  Evelyn 
looks  with  wonder  upon  "  a  shining  cloud  in 
the  air,  in  shape  resembling  a  sword."  § 
After  the  fight  of  Edgehill,  "  in  the  very 
place  where  the  battle  was  stricken,  have 
since  and  doth  appear  strange  and  por- 
tentous apparitions  of  two  jarring  and 
contrary  armies,"  So  records  a  tract,  in 
which  the  "  apparitions  and  prodigious  noiaea 
of  war  and  battles  "  are  certified  by  a  justit» 
of  the  peace,  a  preacher,  and  "  other  persons 
of  quality."  Such  a  relation  was  evidently 
not  an  attempt  at  imposture ;  and  must  be 
received  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  the 
illusions  of  tha  imagination,  when  preter- 
naturally  excited  by  the  immediate  presence 
of  eitraordinary  events.  During  these  wars 
the  belief  in  witches  reached  a  frightful  extent ;  and  the  astrologers,  with  lally 
at  their  head,  were  going  beyond  their  ancient  vocation  of  di«mvering  lost 
spoons  and  prophesying  happy  marriages,  to  discover  in  the  stars  the  certuu 
victory  for  the  party  which  offered  the  best  rewards  for  their  science. 
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Such,  then,  is  a  very  unperfect  sketch  of  a  few  of  the  salient  points  of 
English  society,  at  the  time  when  rival  armies  of  Englishmen  stood  front  to 
front  in  the  midland  counties.  The  king  in  August  had  vainly  attempted  to 
obtain  possession  of  Coventry.  He  had  then  gone  to  Leicester  with  a  body 
of  cavalry.  On  the  2l8t  of  August,  the  king's  nephew,  Prince^upert,  had 
joined  him,  and  received  the  command  of  the  horse.  The  next  day  they  rode 
to  Nottingham.  The  king's  purpose  was,  upon  Nottingham  Castle,  to  set  up 
his  Standard — a  ceremony  which  had  not  been  seen  in  England  since 
Eichard  III.  had  raised  his  standard  in  Bosworth-field-^a  ceremony  which 
was  held  by  some  legists  to  be  equivalent  to  a  declaration  that  the  kingdom 
was  in  a  state  of  war,  and  that  the  ordinary  course  of  law  was  at  an  end. 
Evening  was  coming  on.  The  great  streamer,  such  as  was  borne  by  many 
men  at  a  lord-mayor's  show,  was  placed  upon  the  highest  tower,  with  a  red 
battle-flag  waving  over  it.  The  herald  read  a  proclamation  ;  the  trumpets 
fiounded ;  the  friends  who  stood  around  the  castle  cried  "  Gk>d  save  the  king." 
A  stormy  night  came  on;  and,  omen  of  disaster  as  many  thought,  the 
standard  was  blown  down. 

The  setting-up  of  the  Standard  would  appear  from  Clarendon's  account 
to  have  been  a  hasty  and  somewhat  desperate  act.  The  king  had  previously 
issued  a  proclamation  *^  requiring  the  aid  and  assistance  of  all  his  subjects 
on  the  north  side  Trent,  and  within  twenty  miles  southward  thereof,  for  the 
suppressing  of  the  rebels,  now  marching  against  him."  He  calls,  in  a  tone 
of  supplication  rather  than  of  command,  to  invite  all  "  whose  hearts  God 
Almighty  shall  touch  with  a  true  sense  and  apprehension  of  our  sufferings," 
to  attend  our  person  at  our  town  of  Nottingham,  where  "  we  intend  to  erect 
our  Standard  Eoyal  in  our  just  and  necessary  defence,  and  whence  we  intend 
to  advance  forward  for  the  suppression  of  the  said  rebellion."  Clarendon 
«ays^  **  there  appeared  no  conflux  of  men  in  obedience  to  the  proclamation ; 
the  arms  and  ammunition  were  not  yet  come  from  York,  and  a  general  sadness 
covered  the  whole  town."  There  is  a  passage  in  his  original  MS.  which  adds, 
"**  Ajid  the  king  himself  appeared  more  melancholic  than  he  used  to  be."  The 
historian  of  "  The  EebelHon"  further  enlarges  upon  the  gloomy  prospect 
that  was  before  the  king  and  his  adherents : — "  The  king  received  intelligence 
the  next  day  that  the  rebels'  army,  for  such  now  he  had  declared  them^  was, 
horse  and  foot  and  cannon,  at  Northampton;"  besides  a  force  at  Coventry. 
"  At  Nottingham,  besides  some  few  of  the  trained  bands,  which  sir  John 
Digby,  the  active  sheriff  of  that  county,  drew  into  the  old  ruinous  castle 
there,  there  were  nofr  of  foot  levied  for  the  service  yet  three  hundred  men. 
So  that  they  who  were  not  over  much  given  to  fear,  finding  very  many  places 
in  that  great  river,  which  was  looked  upon  as  the  only  strength  and  security 
of  the  town,  to  be  easily  fordable,  and  nothing  towards  an  army  for  defence 
but  the  Standard  set  up,  began  sadly  to  apprehend  the  danger  of  the  king's 
own  person." 

There  is  an  interesting  description  of  Nottingham  Castle  by  one  who,  in 
another  year,  had  there  to  endure  great  anxieties,  and  to  show  the  tenderness 
as  well  as  heroism  of  a  noble  woman's  nature.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  thus 
describes  this  remarkable  place,  of  which  a  modem  building  is  now  also  a 
ruin,  produced  not  by  time,  but  by  popular  outrage : — 

"  The  castle  was  built  upon  a  rock,  and  nature  had  made  it  capable  0/ 
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very  strong  fortification  ;  but  the  buildings  were  very  ruinous  and  unhabitable, 
neither  affording  room  to  lodge  soldiers  nor  provisions.  The  castle  standt 
at  one  end  of  the  town,  upon  such  an  eminence  as  commands  the  chief  streets 
of  the  town.  There  had  been  enlargements  made  to  this  castle  after  the  first 
building  of  ft.  There  was  a  strong  tower,  which  thej  called  the  Old  Tower, 
built  upon  the  top  of  all  the  rock,  and  this  was  that  place  where  queen  Isabd, 
the  mother  of  king  Edward  the  Third,  was  surprised  with  her  paramour, 
Mortimer,  who  by  secret  windings  and  hollows  in  the  rock  came  up  into  her 
chamber  from  the  meadows  lying  low  under  it,  through  which  there  ran  a 
little  rivulet,  called  the  Line,  almost  under  the  castle  rock.  At  the  entranoo 
of  this  rock  there  was  a  spring,  which  was  called  Mortimer's  Well,  and  the 
cavern,  Mortimer's  Hole :  the  ascent  to  the  top  is  very  high;  and,  not  without 

some  wonder  at  the  top  of  all  the  rock  there  is  a  spring  of  water. 

Under  that  tower,  which  was  the  old  castle,  there  was  a  larger  castle  where 
there  had  been  several  towers  and  many  noble  rooms,  but  the  most  of  them  were 
down ;  the  yard  of  that  was  pretty  large ;  and  without  the  gate  there  was  a  very 
large  yard  that  had  been  walled,  but  the  walls  were  all  dovm,  only  it  was 
situated  upon  an  ascent  of  the  rock,  and  so  stood  a  pretty  height  above  the 
streets ;  and  there  were  the  ruins  of  an  old  pair  of  gates,  with  turrets  on 
each  side." 

The  importance  attached,  in  these  days,  to  the  royal  act  of  hoisting  a 
streamer  of  unusual  size  upon  a  commanding  position,  can  scarcely  be 
adequately  estimated  in  our  times.  It  revived  all  the  traditions  of  feudsJity. 
It  was  the  terrible  symbol  of  the  Lord  Paramount  summoning  his  vassals  to 
war.  The  motto  which  the  standard  displayed  might  be  taken  as  an  assertion 
of  the  principle  of  absolute  power,  which  the  king  had  supposed  inherent  in 
him  :  "  Render  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  are  Caesar's."  That  Charles  was 
supported  throughout  this  contest  by  the  belief  that  he  was  not  accountable 
to  any  power  for  his  actions,  was  sufficiently  manifested  at  this  critical  period. 
His  advisers  urged  an  attempt  to  negotiate  with  the  Parliament.  Charles 
refused  with  a  "  composed  courage  and  magnanimity "  which  "  seemed  too 
philosophical  and  abstracted  from  the  policy  of  self-preservation."  But  he 
was  persuaded  to  negotiate — not  in  sincerity  of  heart,  but  in  the  desire  to 
obtain  an  advantage  from  the  mere  manifestation  of  a  disposition  to  nego- 
tiate :  "  That  which  prevailed  with  his  majesty  very  reasonably  then  to  yield 
was,  *  that  it  was  most  probable  '  (and  his  whole  fortune  was  to  be  submitted 
at  best  to  probabilities)  *  that,  out  of  their  pride,  and  contempt  of  the  king's 
weakness  and  want  of  power,  the  parliament  would  refuse  to  treat ;  which 
would  be  so  unpopular  a  thing,  that  as  his  majesty  would  highly  oblige  his 
people  by  making  the  offer,  so  they  would  lose  the  hearts  of  them  by  rejectirg 
it ;  which  alone  would  raise  an  army  for  his  majesty.'  "  •  The  parliamentary 
leaders  knew  that  the  messengers  of  the  king  came  with  hollow  overtures. 
They  knew  his  weakness  at  the  moment  when  he  sent  a  message  to  the  .Par- 
liament that  his  only  desire  was  to  prevent  the  effusion  of  blood ;  "  our  pro- 
vision of  men,  arms,  and  money  being  such  as  may  secure  us  from  further 
violence  till  it  pleases  Gk)d  to  open  the  eyes  of  our  people."  The  Parliament  re- 
turned this  answer :  "  "We  have  endeavoured  to  prevent,  by  our  several  advicea 

*  Cliuneiidoii,  rol.  iil.  p.  205. 
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and  petitions,  the  dangerous  and  distracted  state  of  this  kingdom,  not  only  with- 
out success,  but  that  there  have  followed  those  several  proclamations  and 
declarations  against  both  the  Houses  of  Parliament,  whereby  their  actions  are 
declared  treasonable,  and  their  persons  traitors ;  and,  thereupon,  your  Majesty 
hath  set  up  your  standard  against  them,  whereby  you  have  put  them,  and  in 
them  the  whole  kingdom,  out  of  your  protection.  So  that,  until  your  Majesty 
shall  recall  those  proclamations  and  declarations,  whereby  the  earl  of  Essex 
and  both  Houses  of  Parliament  are  declared  traitors  or  otherwise  delinquents, 
and  until  the  standard  set  up  in  pursuance  of  the  said  proclamation  be  taken 
down,  your  Majesty  hath  put  us  into  such  a  condition,  that,  while  we  so  remain, 
we  cannot,  by  the  fundamental  privileges  of  Parliament,  the  public  trust 
reposed  in  us,  or  with  the  general  good  and  safety  of  this  kingdom,  give  your 
Majesty  any  other  answer  to  this  message.*'  •  The  king,  in  new  proclamations, 
repeated  his  declarations  of  the  treason  of  the  earl  of  Essex  and  othei*s ;  at 
the  moment  when  he  had  made  another  proposition  that  he  would  withdraw 
his  proclamatioDS  if  the  Parliament  would  withdraw  theirs.  Neither  party 
would  make  the  first  concession. 

There  is  nothing  more  remarkable,  amidst  the  anger  and  suspicion  of 
this  momentous  period,  than  the  evident  reluctance  of  both  parties  to  pro- 
ceed to  extremities.  In  such  a  conflict  all  would  be  losers.  There  was 
so  much  of  reason  and  justice  on  each  side  that,  till  the  shock  of  arms  had 
let  loose  the  passions  that  belong  to  a  state  of  war,  there  was  a  lingering  hope 
that  a  day-spring  of  peace  would  succeed  this  gloomy  night.  Sir  Edmund 
Verney,  the  king's  standard-bearer,  thus  expressed  himself  to  Hyde :  "  My 
condition  is  much  worse  than  yours,  and  different,  I  believe,  from  any  other 
man's,  and  will  very  weU  justify  the  melancholic  that  I  confess  to  you 
possesses  me.  You  have  satisfaction  in  your  conscience  that  you  are  in  the 
right ;  that  the  king  ought  not  to  grant  what  is  required  of  him ;  and  so  you 
do  your  duty  and  your  business  together.  But  for  my  part,  I  do  not  like  the 
quarrel,  and  do  heaj*tily  wish  that  the  king  would  yield  and  consent  to  what  they 
desire  ;  so  that  my  conscience  is  only  concerned  in  honour  and  in  gratitude 
to  follow  my  master.  I  have  eaten  his  bread,  and  served  him  near  thirty 
years,  and  will  not  do  so  base  a  thing  as  to  forsake  him,  and  choose  rather  to 
lose  my  life  (which  I  am  sure  I  shall  do)  to  preserve  and  defend  those  things 
which  are  against  my  conscience  to  preserve  and  defend.'*  However  we  may 
feel  as  to  the  civil  and  religious  principles  involved  in  this  fearful  quarrel, 
oiur  warmest  sympathies  go  with  the  noble  Englishmen  who  were  engaged  on 
opposing  sides,  though  the  ties  of  blood  and  friendship  might  have  joined 
them  in  the  same  ranks.  How  many  might  truly  say  to  his  friend  and 
brother, 

'*  Nought  I  did  in  hate,  but  all  in  honour.** 

In  a  letter  from  sir  William  Waller,  the  parliamentarian,  to  sir  Salph  Hopton, 
the  royalist,  this  principle  is  enforced  with  a  feeling  which,  we  confess,  we 
cannot  read  without  deep  emotion,  though  the  actors  in  this  tragedy  haye 
passed  from  the  stage  two  centuries  ago :  *'  My  affections  to  you  are  so  un- 
changeable, that  hostility  itself  cannot  violate  my  friendship  to  jour  person ; 

*  CQanndon,  voL  fiL 
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but  I  tnuBt  be  true  to  the  cause  whersin  I  serve.     The  old  limitfttioii  of 

tuqve  ad  araa  holds  still The  great  God,  ^ho  is  the  Bearcher  of  mj 

heart,  knows  with  what  reluctance  I  go  upon  this  seirice,  and  with  what 
perfect  hatred  I  look  upon  a  war  without  au  enemy.  But  I  look  upon  it  as 
i^w  Domini,  and  that  is  enough  to  eilence  all  psasion  in  me.  Hie  Qod  of 
peace  in  his  good  time  send  us  peace,  and  in  the  mean  time  fit  us  to  receiTO 
it  I  We  are  both  on  tbe  stage,  and  we  must  act  the  parts  that  are  assigned 
us  in  this  tragedy.  Let  us  do  it  in  a  way  of  honour,  and  without  personal 
animosities." 

And  BO,  there  being  no  alternative  but  war,  the  Parliament,  on  the  0th  of 
September,  published  a  declaration  to  the  whole  kingdom,  setting  forth  the 
causes  of  the  war.  On  that  da/,  tbe  earl  of  Essex  marched  in  great  state  out 
of  London  to  join  the  army  in  the  midland  counties  with  tbe  trained  bands. 
A  few  weeks  later  the  Psrliament  ordered  London  to  be  fortified ;  and  tbe 
population,  one  and  all,  men,  women,  and  children,  turned  out,  day  by  day,  to 
dig  ditches,  and  carry  stones  for  their  bulwarks. 
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